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Art. I. Gerirudecf Wyoming^ aPeiimylvanian Tale; and other 
Poeym. Ey Tiiomas Campbell, Author of The Pleasures of 
Hope,” &c. 4to. pp. 136*. London. 1809. 

‘\1T E rejoice once more to sec a polished and pathetic poem, in 
the old style of English pathos and poetry. This is of the 
pitch of the Castle of Indolence, and the finer parts of Spencer ; 
with more feeling, in many places, than the first, and more con-* 
densation and diligent finishing than the latter. If the true tone 
of nature be not everywhere maintained, it gives place, at leasts 
to art only, and not to affectation — and, least of all, to affecta- 
tion of singularity or rudeness. 

Beautiful as the greater part of this volume is, the public taste, 
vi^e arc afraid, has of late been too much accustomed to beauties 
of a more obtrusive and glaring kind, to be fully sensible of its 
merit. Without supposing that this taste has been in any great 
degree vitiated, or even imposed upon, by the babyism or the an- 
tiquarianism which have lately been versified for its improvement, 
we may be allowed to suspect, that it has been somewhat dazzled 
by the splendour, and bustle and variety of the most popular of 
our recent poems ; and that the more modest colouring of trulli 
and nature may, at this moment, seem somewhat cold and feeble. 
We have endeavoured, on former occasions, to do justice to the 
force and originality of some of these brilliant productions, as 
well as to the jjenius (fitted for much higher things) of their au- 
thors — and have little doubt of being soon called upon for a re- 
nev/cd tribute of applause. But we cannot help saying, in the 
mean time, that the work before us belongs to a class which comes 
nearer to our conception of pure and perfect poetry. Such produc- 
tions do not, indeed, strike so strong a blow as the vehement effusions 
of our modern Trauveurs; but they are calculated, we think, to 
please more deeply, and to call out more permanently, tho«.e trains 
VOL. XIV. NO. 27, A i.i 
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of emotion, in which the delight of poetry will probably be found 
to consist. They may no t be \ so 'loudly nor so universally ap- 
plauded ; but their fame will prob^ly endure longer, and they 
will be oftener recalled to mingle with the reveries of solitary 
leisure-, or the consolations of real sorrow. 

There is a fort of poetry, no doubt, as there is a fort of flowers, 
w hich can bear the broad fun and the ruflling winds of the world, — 
which thrive under the hands and eyes of indilcriminating multi- 
tudes, and pleafe as much in hot and crowded faloons, as in their 
own ihfhered repofitories ; but the finer and the purer forts blof- 
fom only in the fli.ide, and never give out their fweets but to thofe 
who feek tlicm amid the quiet and feclufion of the feenes which 
gave them birth. There are torrents and cafcndcs which attraft 
the admiraticn of tittering parties, and of which even the bufy 
mud turn afidc to c.Uch a tranfient glance ; but * the haunted 
dream’ deals through a dill and a folitary landfcape ; and its 
beauties arc never revealed, but to him who drays, in calm con- 
templation, by its^ coLsrfe, and follov/s its wanderings with undif- 
iraded and unimpatient admiration. There is a reafon, too, for 
all this, which may be made more plain than by metaphors. 

The higlied di light which poetry produces, does not arife from 
the mere paiTive perception of tlie invages or fentiments which it 
prefents to the mind, but from the excitement whicli is given to 
its own eternal activity, and the charafler which is imprefli-d on 
the train of its fpontaneous conceptions* Even the dulled reader 
generally fees more than is clireilly prefented to hitrx by the poet ^ 
but a lover of poetry always fees infinitely more; alid is often in- 
debted to his author for little more tliaii an impulfe, or the key-note 
of ' a melody, which his fancy makes out for itfelf. Thus, the ef- 
fefl: of poetry depends more on the fruitfulness of the impreflions 
to v%'hich it gives rife, than on thdr own individual force or novel- 
ty ; anti the wiitors who poxLf^ the greatcll powers of fafeination, 
;.re not tJiofe w'ho nrefent us with the greateft number of lively 
images or lofty fiuifinionrs, bjit v/ho moll fucccfsfully impart their 
own impulh* to the current oi our thoughts and feelings, and give 
the colour of their brighter conceptions to rhofe which they excite 
in u^. Now, upon a little confidcrarion, it will probably appear, ‘ 
riiar the {*a7ziir.g, aiul the bufy aiui maivcllous feenes which cOn- 
f!uute h' e wl ole ^'rharrn of fone pvicms, arc not fo w^ell calculated 
to piodiice this ( iT/cT:, as tiiolc more intelligible delineations which 
,ire borro'-ved from ord.in uy life, and coloihvd from faniiliarafToidions. 
I'he ohji 'Il: i.s to av-pd-ren m our minus a train of kindred emotions, 
tjid to c.'icive our Tn.agiur'iiortS m work out for ihcmfelves atiflue of 
" learm; r improfiive coiiccpcirkup. But it d ems obvious, thacthU 
j ilioie rd-.'ly to l;i.‘ by fiirrcuuding us gradually with 

thofe' 
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thofe objedJs, and involving us in thofe fituntions with which wo 
have long been accu domed to allociate the teelings of the poet, — 
than by ftartling us with I'oine tale of wonder, or attempting to en- 
gage our alFedlicns lor perlbnages, of w^nofe cliarai^ltT and 
tion we are litrie able to form any conception. Thefe, iiuiet-u, aiv 
more fare t^'aii tlie other to produce a niomontary fcuf-tion, by 
the novelty and exaggeration with wdiich they are commonly at- 
tended ; but their pov/er is fpent at tlie firfl iinpulfe ; they do not 
ftrike root and germinate in the mind, like the feeds of its native 
feelings ; nor propagate throughout the imagination that long fc- 
ries of delightful movements, wliich is only excited when the fong 
of the poet is the echo of oar famdi.ir feelings. 

It appears to us, therefore, that by far the most powerful and 
enchanting poetry is that which depends for its effect upon the 
just representation of common feelings and common situations^ 
and not on the strangc*ness of its incidents, or the novelty or ex- 
otic splendour of its scenes and characters, 'fhe difficulty is, no 
doubt, to give the requisite force, elegance and dignity to these 
ordinary subjects, and to win a way for them to the heart, by that 
true and concise expression of natural emotion, w'hich is among 
the rarest gifts of inspiration. To accomplish this, the poet must 
do much 5 and the reader sometliing. 'i'he one must practise en- 
chantment, and the other submit to it. The one must purify his 
conception^ from all that is low or artificial, and the other must 
lend himself gently to the impression, and refrain from disturb- 
ing it by any movement of worldly vanity, derision or hardheart- 
edness. In an advanced state of society, the expression of sim- 
ple emotion is so obstructed by ceremony, or so distoited by af- 
fectation, that though the sentiment itself be still familiar to the 
greater part of mankind, the verbal representation of it is a task of 
the utmost difficulty. One set of writers, accordingly, finding the 
whole laiigUtige of men and women too sophisticated for this J3ur* 
pose, have been obliged to go to the nursery for a more suitable 
phraseology ; another has adopted the style of courtly Arcadians ; 
and a third, that of mere Bedl.imites. So much more difficult is 
it to express natural feelings, than to narrate battles, or describe 
prodigies ! 

But even wdien the poet has done his part, there arc many, 
causes which may obstruct his immediate popularity. In the first 
place, it requires a certain degree of sensibility to perceive his 
merit. There are thousands of people v.'ho can admire a florid 
description, or be amused with a wonderful story, to whom 
a pathetic poem is quite unintelligible. In the second place, it 
requires a certain degree of leisure and tranquillity. A pictur- 
esque stanza pi&y be w'eli enough relished while the reader is get- 

A 2 - ting 
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^ing his hair combed j but a scene of tenderness or emotion wiH 
[lot do for the corner of a crowded drawingroom- Finally, it 
requires a certain degree of courage to proclaim the merits of 
such a writer. Those who feel the most deeply, are most giv- 
en tci disguise their feelings ; and derision is never so agoniz- 
ing as when it pounces on the wandering* of misguided sen- 
sibility. Considering the habits of the age in which we live, 
therefore, and the fashion, which, though not immutable, has 
for some time run steadily in an opposite direction, we should 
not be much surprised if a poem, whose chief merit consisted 
in its pathos, and in the softness and exquisite tenderness of its 
representations of domestic life and romantic seclusion, should 
meet with less encouragement than it deserves. If the volume be- 
fore us were the work of an unknown writer, indeed, we should 
feel no little apprehension about its success j but Mr Campbell’s 
name has power, we are persuaded, to insure a very partial and a 
very generail attention to whatever it accompanies, and, we would 
fain liope, influence enough to reclaim the public taste to a justcr 
standard of excellence. The success of his former work, indeed, 
goes far to remove our anxiety for the fortune of this. It con- 
tained, perhaps, more brilliant and t>^>ld passages than are to be 
iound in the poem before us 5 but it was inferior, w^e think, in 
softness and beauty 5 and, being necessarily of a more desultory 
and ditbictic character, had far less pathos and intcrebf than this 
very simple tale. Those who admired the Pleasures of Hope 
for the passage about Brama and Kosciusko, may perhaps be 
somewhat disappointed with the gentler tone of Gertrude ; but 
those who loved that charming work for its pictures of infancy 
and of maternal and connubial love, may read on here with tlie 
assurance of a still higher gratification. 

The story is of very little consequence in a poem of this de- 
scription ; and it is here, as w'-e have just hinted, extremely short 
and simple. Albt?i‘t, an English gentleman of high character and 
accomplishment, had emigrated to Pensylvania about the year 
1740, and occupied himself, after his wife^s death, in doing 
good to his neighbours, and in educating his infant and only 
child, Gertrude. He had fixed himself in the pleasant towmship 
of Wyoming, on the banks of the Siisquehana ; a situation which 
at that time might have passed for an earthly paradise, with very 
little aid from poetical embellishment- The beauty and fertility 
of the country, — the simple and unlaborious plenty which reign- 
ed among the scattered inhabitants, — but, above all, the singu- 
lar purity and innocence of their manners, and the tranquil and 
unenvious equality in w'hich they passed their days, form al- 
together a scene, on which the eye of philanthropy aever wear- 
ied 
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wd with gazing, and to which, perhaps, no parallel can be found 
in the annals of the fallen world. The heart turns with delight 
from the feverish scenes of European history, to the sweet re- 
pose of this true Atlantis ; but sinks to reflect, that thou^ its 
reality may still be attested by surviving witnesses, no such spot 
is Jiow left, on the whole face of the earth, as a refuge from cor- 
ruption and misery ! 

The poem opens with a fine description of this enchant- 
ing retirement. One calm summer morn, a friendly Indian 
arrives in his canoe, bringing with him a fair boy, who, with 
his mother, were the sole survivors of an English girrison 
xvhich had been stormed by a hostile tribe. The dying mother 
}}.id commended her boy to the care of her wild deliverers •, 
and their chief, in obedience to her solemn bequest, now deli- 
vers him into the hands of the most respected of the adjoining 
settlers. Albert recognizes the unhappy orphan as the vson of 
a beloved friend 5 and rears young Henry Waldegrave as the 
happy playmate of Gertrude, vind sharer with her in the joys of 
their romantic solitude, and the lessons of their venerable in- 
structor. When he is scarcely entered upon manhood, Henry 
is s^nt for by his friends in England, and roams over Europe in 
of improvement for eight or nine years, — while the quiet 
hours are sliding over the father and daughter in the unbroken 
tranquillity of their Pensylvanian retreat. At last, Henry, whose 
heart had found no resting place in all the world besides, returns 
ill all the mature graces of manhood, and marries his beloved 
< rcrtrude. Then there is bliss beyond all that is blissful on earth, 
— and more feoiiugly described than mere genius can ever hope 
to describe any thing. But the war of emancipation begins ; and 
she dream of J jve and enjoyment is broken by alarms and dis- 
mal forebodings. VV^liilc they are sitting one evening enjoying 
iliose tranquil delights, now mote endeared by the fears which 
gather around them, ;ui aged Indian rushes ino their habitation, 
and, after disclosing himself for Henrj’s anrient guivde and pn.*- 
server, informs them, that a hostile tribf, which had exterminated 
his whole family, is on its inarch towards their devoted dwellings. 
With coUsSiderablc difficulty they effect their escape to a fort at 
some distance in tlie woods; and at sunrise, Gertrude, and her 
father and husband, look from its battlements over the scene of 
desolation which the murderous Indian had spread over the 
pleaj 5 ant groves an<l gardens of Wyoming. V/hile they are 
standing wrapt in this sad contemplation, an Indian marksman 
fires a mortal shot from his ambush at Albert ; and as Gertrude 
thisps him in agony to her heart, another discharge lays her bleed- 
ing by his side. She then takes farewel of her hutband, in a speech 
more sweetly pathetic than any thing ever written in rhyme. 

A 3 Henry 
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Henry prostrarcs Iilmself on her grave in convulsed and spcccli- 
!ess agony ; and lus Indian deliverer, ihruwitig bis mantle over 
him, ViMtehes by him a while in gloomy silence ; and at last 
addresses him in a soit of wihl and energetic doscant, exciting 
him, iy his example, to be revenged, and to die. The poem 
closes with this vehement and impassioned exhortation. 

Before proceediiig to lay any part of tlie poem it '.clf before our 
readers, Wf* chouhl try to give them seme idea of that delightful 
harmony of colouring and of expression, which serves to unite 
every port of it for the production of one effect, and to make the 
dfscription, narrative and renections, conspire to hreatlie over the 
whole .\ certain .lir of pure and tender enchantment, v/hicli is not 
once dispelled, throngn the Vv'holc length of the poena, by the in- 
trusion of any clKjfoiJaiU impression. All that we can now do, 
however, is, to tell them tliat this was its.eflect upon our feel- 
ings ; and to give them tlieir chance of partaking in it, by a pretty 
cojuous scleciion of extracts. 

rhe dcsci ij’tlve srsinras in flie beginning, which set out with 
an invocation to V'/yoming, though in some places a little obscure 
and overlaboured, are, to our taste, very soft and beautiful. 

* On Susquehana’s side, f;iir Wyoming ! 

Although the wild-dower oirtliy ruin’d w^all 
And roofless homes a sad remembrance bring 
Of v/hat thy gentle people did befall, 

Yet thou^wert once the loveliest land of all 
That *>oe the Atlantic wa^'e their morn restore. 

Sweet land 1 rriay T thy lost delights rec.all. 

And paint thy Gcrlnulo in her bowers of yore, 

Whose beauty was the love of Pensylvania’s shore ! 

* Tl. was liCT.eath thy skier, that, bnt to pru.ie 
JJis Autumn fruits, or skim tiic light canoe, 

Pej chance, akuTg th}" river calm at noon 
The hajrpy slw^pherd swain had nought to do 
prom nuu ri till eveniny/s sweeter pastime grew; 

Their limbi cl, in the dance of forests brown 
When lovely maidens prankt in fitnvret new ; 

And aye, those sunny mountains half way dov/n 
Would eclio il.igclcf from some rorn:iuLic town. 

^ Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
7Tis leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disportii g like a iiioteor on the lakes— 

And playful squinel on his nut-grown r':e ; 

And cvh-y round of life was full of gue, 

T‘rf-rn merry mock* bird's song, or luim of men ; 

^Vhile licark’ning, fearing nought their revelry, 

7'iie wild deer arch’d his neck from glades, and, then 
Uihiuntod, sought liis woods and wilderness again. 
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* And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 

Heard but in transatlantic story rung, ' &c- p. 5 — 7. 

The account of the German, Spanish, Scottish and English 
settlers, and of the patriarchal harmony in which ti’ey w^ere all 
united, is likewise given with great spirit and breAdty ; as W&ll as 
the portrait of the venerable Albert, their ow^n elected judge and 
adviser. A sudden transition is then n)ade to Gertrude. 

* Young, innocent ! on whose sweet forehead mild 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise, 

An inmate in the home of Albert smilM, 

Or blest liis noonday walk — she was his only child. 

* The rose of England bloom’d on,.Gertrude’s cheek— 

What though these shades had seen her birth, ’ &c. p. 1 1 . 

After rricnlioning that she was left the only child of her mo- 
ther, th'' author goes on in these sweet verses. 

*■ f\. lov’d bequest I and I rr.-iy half impart, 

To them ili.it feel the s’n/ng p.in'i-nal lie*, 

How like a neW' eidstOiice to his heai't 
Uprose that living dowh' beneath Ills eye ; 

-Dear as she w^as, from cherui) infancy, 

From liours when she vcould r(;iind his garden play, 

'Fo lime when as tlie rip’iiing years went by, 

V Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 

more engaging grew from pleasing day to day. 

‘ 1 may not paint thos^i. thousand infant charms *, 

(Unconscious fascination, undcsign’d 1) 

The orison repeated in his arms, 

For God to bless her siic and all mankind i 
The book, the bosom ou his knee reclin’d. 

Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 

(Tlie playmate ere tlie teaclier of her mind) ; 

All uncompanion’d else lier years had gone 

Till now in Gertrude’s eyes their ninth blue summer shone. 

^ And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 

Wlien sire :ind daughter saw, with fleet descent, 
j\n Indian from his bark approach their bow’r,’ &c. p. 12, 13. 
'j iiis is the guide aiul preserver of young Henry WaJuegrave ; 
who is somewli.it fantastically destTibeil .ns appe«iring 

‘ I-cd by his dusky guide, like Morning brought by Night. ’ 
Tlie Indian tells his story with great animation — the storming and 
blowing up of the English fori — and the tardy arrival of his 
ri'leridly and avenging w'arriors. They found all the soldiers 
.'.I.uightercd. 

‘ And from the tree wo u-ith her child unbound 
‘ A lonely motlier of the Christian land — 

" Her lord — the captabi of the Britisli band — 
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* Amidst the slaughter of his soldiers lay ; 

* Scarce knew the widow our deliv’ring hand : 

‘ Upon her child she sobb*d, and swoon'd away ; 

* Or shriek'd unto the God to whom the Christians pray. — 

Our virgins fed her with their kindly bowls 

* Of fever-balm, and sweet sagamit 6 ; 

* But she was journeying to the land of souls, 

* And lifted up her dying head to pray 
^ That we should hid an aniient friend convey 
‘ Her orphan to his home of England's shore ; 

* And take, she said, this token far away 
^ To one that will remember us of yore, 

* When he beholds the ring that Waldegrave's Julia wore. — ’ 

p. 16, 17. 

Albert recognises the child of his murdered friend with great 
emotion j which the Indian witnesses with characteristic and pic- 
turesque composure. 

‘ Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace, and cup of joy 5 
As monumental bronze unchanged his look : 

A soul that pity touch'd, but never shook : 

Train'd, from his tree-rock'd cradle to his bier, 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — fearing but the shame of fear — , ' 

A stoic of the woods — a man Without a tear.— ' 20. 

This warrior, however, is not without high feelings and tender 
affections. 

^ He scorn'd his own, who felt another's woe : 

And ere the wolf-skin on his back he flung, 

Or laced his mocasins, in act to go, 

A song of parting to the boy he sung. 

Who slept on Albert's couch, nor heard his friendly tongue. 

* Sleep, wearied one 1 and in the dreaming land 

* Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother greet, 

* Oh ! say, to-moirow, that the white man's hand 

‘ Hath pluck'd the thorns of sorrow from thy feet ; 
r While I in Icnely wilderness shall meet 

* Thy little foot prints — or by traces know 

* The fountain, where at noon I thought it sweet 
To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, 

^ And pour'd tlie lotus-hom, or slew the mountain roe. 

f Adieu ! sweet scion of tlie rising sun ! ' &c. p. 21 , 22 - 

The Second part opens with a fine description of Albert’s se- 
questered dvvelling. It reminds us of that enchanted landscape 
in which Thomson has embosomed his Castle of Indolence. We 
caji make room only for the first stanza. 
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‘ A valley from the river shore withdraym 
Was Albert’s home two quiet woods between. 

Whose lofty verdure overlook’d his lawn ; 

And waters to their resting^ place serene , . . 

Came fresh ’ning, and reflecting all the scene ^ . , 

(A mirror in the depth of flowery sltelves 
So sweet a spot of earth, you might (I ween) 

Have guess’d some congregation of the elves 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for tlxemselves. ’ 

p-27. 

The eflFect 6f this seclusion on Gertrude is beautifully repre- 
sented. 

* It seem’d as if those scenes sweet influence had 
On Gertrude’s soul, and kindness like tlieir own 
Inspii’d those eyes affectionate and glad. 

That seem’d to love whate’er they look’d upon ; 

Whether with Hebe’s mirth her features shone. 

Or if a shade more pleasing tliem o’ercast, 

(As if for heav’nly musing meant alone ;) 

Yet so becomingly the expression past, 

That each succeeding look was lovelier tlian the lasL — 

Nor, guess I, was that Pcnsylvanlan home. 

With all its picturesque and balmy grace, 

^^d fields tliat were a luxury to roam, 

LcftPi on the soul that look’d iVom such a face ! 

Enthusiast of the woods ! when years apace 
Had bound thy lovely w^aist wdth woman’s zone. 

The sunrise path, at morn, I see thee trace 
To hills with liigh magnolia overgrown; 

And joy to hrcatlie the groves romantic and alone. ’ p. 29, SO. 
The morning scenery, too, is touched with a delicate and 
tcriy hand. 

* Wlule yet the wihl deer trodc in spangling dev.*, 

While boatman caroll’d to the fresh-blown air. 

And woods a horizontal shadow threw. 

And eaily fox appeal’d in momentary view. ’ p. S2. - 
I'hc reader is left rather too much in the dark as to Henry’? 
dcpaiture for Europe; — nor, indeed, are we apprised of his ab- 
sence, till v/c come to the scene of his unexpected return. Ger- 
trude was used to spend the hot part of the day in reading in a 
lonely rocky recess in those safe woods ; which is described with 
Mr Campbcirs usual felicity. 

— — ‘ Rocks sublime 
To human art a sportive semblance wore ; 

And yellow lichens colour’d all the clime, 

Like moonlight battlements, and towers decayed by time- 

But high, in amphitheatre above, 

His 
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His arms the evedastmg aloes threw : 

Breath'd but an air of heav'n, and all the grove 
As if' with instinct living spirit grew, 

Rolling its verdant gulphs of every hue ; 

V. , And now suspended was the pleasing din, 

Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 

Like the first note of organ heard within 
Catliedral aisles — ere yet its symphony begin. ' p. S3. 

In this retreat, which is represented as so solitary, that, except 
her own, ^ 

— * scarce an car had heard 
The stock-dove plaining through its gloom profound, 

Or v.'inglot of the f liry humming bird, 

Like atoms tvf the rainbow fluttering round * — p. 34<. 

— a strangei of lohy port ai.ti gviitic mruTteis surpri.‘:<’s her, rind 
t'orulucrcd to hitlier. They ei.t-er into cor.vcr^/.tioii on tlic 
subject ct 

■ * Ai^d much they lovM his fervid strain, — 

While he Oiieh fair varielv ivtracM 

Of dimes, and manners, o\t the esAtein main ; — 

Now happy Sv/itzcr's Mils — lomantic Spain — 

Gay lilied fieUls of France,' — or, more defin'd, 

The soft A'isonia's monumuitai reign ; 

Nor less each rural image he dt sign'd, 

I’lian all the city's pomp and home of human kind. 

^ Anon some wilder portraiture lie draws ; 

Of Nature’s savage glories lie v-^oiild speak,— 

The loiiclincs'i c‘f earth that overaves. — 

Where, resting by some tomb of old Cacique, 

The him a- driver on Peruvia's peak. 

Nor voice nor living motion marks around ; 

But storks that to rlie boundless forest shriek ; 

Or wild-cane arch high flung o’er gulf profound, 

That fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado sound. * p. 36-7. 
Albert, at last, bethinks him of inquiring after his stray ward 
V ^ung Henry, and entertains Ms gue.st with a short summary of 
Jus ]m story. 

‘ His face the wand’rer hid ; — but could not hide 
A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell ; — 

“ And speak, mysterious stranger ! " (Gertrude cried) 

It is i — it is ! — I knew — I knew him well ! 

'Tis Waldegrave’s self, of Waldegrave come to tell ! " 

A burst of joy the father’s lips declare ; 

But Gertrude speechless ori his bosom fell : 

At once his open arms embrac’d the pair ; 

Was never group more blest, in this wide world of care.’ p. 39. 
7'hc burst of their joy and artless love is represented with all 

the 
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the fine colours of truth and poetry; but vre cannot now make 
room for it. The Second Part ends with this stanza. 

* Then would that home admit them — ^iiappier far 
Than grandeur^s most magnificent saloon— 

While, licre and there, a solitary star ' ^ 

FlusliM in the dark’ning firmament of June ; 

And silence brought the soul-felt hour, full soon, 

Ineffable, — which I may not pourtray ; 

For never did the Hymenean moon 
A paradise of hearts more sacred sway, 

In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ray. * p. 43. 
The Last p.irt sets out with a soft but' spirited sketch of their 
•^hort-liVi d folici ’v. 

* Tiirce little moons, how sliort, amidst the grove, 

A nd pastoral savannas they consume ! 

While she, beside her buskin'd youth to rove, 

Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 

Her lovely brow to shade with Indian plume ; 

And fortli in liuntcr-seeming vest they fate ; 

But not to chase the deer in forest gloom ; 

’Tis but the breath of heav’n — the blessed air— - 
And interchange of hearts, unknown, unseen to share. 

Wliat though the sportive dog oft round them note, 
fawm, or wild bird bursting on the wing ; 

Yet who, in love’s own presence, would devote 
To death tln'isc gentle tliroats that w'ake the spring ; 

Or writhing from the brook its victim bring ? 

No ! — nor let fear one little warbler rouse ; 

But, fi;d by Gertrude’s hand, still let them sing, 
Acquaintance of her patli, amidst the boughs, 

That shade ev’n now her love, and witness’d first her vows. ^ 

p. 48, 49. 

'I he transition to the melancholy part of the story is introduce 
cd with groat tenderness and dignity. 

* But mortal pleasure, Avhat art thou In truth ? 

The torremt’s smoothness ere it dash below ! 

And must I change my song ? and must 1 show, 

Sweet Wyoming ! the day, when thou wert doom’d, 
Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bow’rs laid low ! 

When wlicre of yesterday a garden bloom’d, 

Death overspread his pall, and black’ning ashes gloom’d ? — 

* Sad was the year, by proud Oppression driv'n, 

When Transatlantic Liberty an^se, 

Not in the sunshine, and the smile of hcav’n, 

I’ut wr.ipt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes ; 

• Aftiidst tlie strife of fratricidal fofes, 
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Her birth star was the light of burning plains ; 

Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 
From landred'heans — ‘Ae blood of British veins — 

And famine tracks her steps, and pestiicntial pain&* p. 50-1, 
Gertrude’s alarm and dejection at the prospect of hostilities are 
well described, 

O, meet not thou, ** she cries, “ thy kindred foe ! 

But peaceful let us seek fair England’s strand, ” &c. 

—as well as the arguments and generous sentiments by which her 
husband labours to reconcile her to a necessary evil. The noc- 
turnal irruption of the old Indian is given with great spirit : — 
age and misery had so changed his appearance, that he was not 
at first recognized by any of the party. 

‘ * And hast thou then forgot, ’ {he cried forlorn. 

And ey’d the group witli half indignant air), 

‘ Oh \ hast thou, Christian chief, forgot tlie mom 

* When I w’ith thee the cup of peace did share ? 

- Then stately was this head, and dark this liair, 

^ That now is white as Appalachia’s snow ; 

* But, if the weight of fifteen years’ despair, 

* And age hath bow’d me, and the tort’ring foe, 

* Bring me my boy — and hex will his deliverer know I ’ — 

‘ It wras not long, with eyes and heart of flame, 

Ere Henry to his lov’d Oneyda flew : ^ '* 

* Bless thee, my guide ! ’ — ^but, backward, as he came, 

The chief his old bewilder’d head withdrew, 

And grasp’d his arm, and look’d and look’d him through. 
’IVas strange — nor could the gronj> a smile controul — 

The long, the doubtful scrutiny to vie'w : — 

At last delight o’er all his features stole, 

‘ It is — my own — ’ he criotl, and clasp’d him to his soul. — 

* ‘ Yes ! thou rccall’st my pride of years, for then 

* The bowstring of my spirit w^as not slack, 

* When, spite of vroods, and floods, and ambush’d men, 

* I bore thee like the quiver on my back, 

* Fleet as the whirlvrind hurries on the rack ; 

* Nor foeman then, nor cougar’s croucli I fear’d, 

* For I was strong as mountain cataract ; 

* And dost thou not remember how we cheer’d 

‘ Upon the last hill-top, when white men’s huts appear’d ? ’ 

p. 54— 5G. 

After w^arning them of the approach of their icirible foe, the 
conflagration is seen, and the whoops and scattering shot of the 
enemy heard at a di.stance. The motley militia of the neighbour- 
hood flock to the defence of Albert : the effect of their shouts 
iind mueic on the old Indian is fine and striking. 
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< Rous’d by their warlike pomp, and niirtht and clieer, 

Old Outalissi woke his battle song, 

And, beating witli his waar-club cadence ^trong» 

Tells how bis deep-stuug indignation smarts, * &c* p. 61. 
Nor is the contrast of this savage enthusiasm with the ven^ble 
composure of Albert, less beautifully represented. 

« Calm, opposite the Christian father rose. 

Pale on his venerable brow its rays 
Of martyr light the conflagration throws ; 

One hand upon his lovely child he lays, 

And one th’ uncover’d crowd to silence sways ; 

Wliile, though the battle flash is faster diiv*n>— 

Unaw’d, with eye unstartled by the blaze. 

He for his bleeding country prays to Hcav’n, — 

Prays tliat the men of blood themselves may be forgiver.. 

p. 

They then speed their night march to the distant fort, whose 
wedged ravelins and redoubts 

* Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ’ — 
and look back from its lofty height on the desolated scenes around 
them. We will not separate, nor apologize for the length cf the 
passage that follows •, which alone, we think, might justify 
alM^lJjave said in praise of the poem. 

* i?^cene of death ! where fires beneath the sun, 

And blended arms, and white pavilions glow ; 

And for the business of destruction done, 

Its requiem the war-horn seem’d to blow. 

There, sad spectatress of her country’s w’oe ! 

The lovely Gertrude, safe from present harm. 

Had laid her cheek, and clasp’d her hands of snow 
On Waldegrave’s shoulder, half within his arm 
Enclos’d, that felt her heart, and hush’d iu wild alaim ^ 

- But short that contemplation — sad and short 
The pause to bid each muchdov’d scene adieu ! 

Beneath tlie very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew. 

Ah ! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near? — yet there, with lust of murd’rous deeds. 
Gleam’d like a basilisk, from woods in view, 

The ambush’d foeman’s eye — his volley speeds, 

And Albert — Albert — falls ! the dear old fatlicr bleeds I 

* And tranc’d in giddy horror Gertrude swoon’d ; 

Yet, while she clasps liim lifeless to her zone. 

Say, burst they, borrow’d from her iatht r’s wound, 

These drops ? — Oh God ! the life-blood is her own ; 
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And faltVing, on htff- Waldegmvc^s bosom thrown — 

* Weep not, O Love f die crie$, ^ to see me bleed — 

* Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 

* Heaven’s peaecvcommiserate ; for scarce I heed 

- * These tv^ounds yet ihee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

* Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 

‘ Of fate ! while I can feel thy drear caress ; 

* And, when this heart hath ceas'd to beat — oh ! think, 

* And lei it mitigate thy woe's excess, 

* That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

* And friend to more than human friendship just. 

^ Oh ! by that retrospect of happiness, 

* And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

* God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust I 

* Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart ; 

* Tlie scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 

* Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

* And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

* With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 

* Of peace, — ^imagining her lot was cast 

* In heav’n ; for ours was not like earthly love. 

* And must this parting be our very last ? 

* No I I shall love thee still, when death itself is past. — 

* Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth,-- 

* And thee, more lov'd than aught beneath the $UU 9 
^ If I had liv'd to smile but on the birth 

* Of one dear pledge ; — but sliall tJiere then be nc^er' 

* In future times — no gentle little one, 

* To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me ! 

* Yet seems it, ev'n while life's last pulses run, 

* A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

* Lord of my bosom’s love ! to die beholding thee ! * 

* Hush'd were his Gertrude’s lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem'd to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She pi esses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah heart ! where once each fond affection dwelt. 

And features yet that spoke a soul more fain ' p. 64—68. 
The funeral is hurrieil over with pathetic brevity *, and the de- 
solated and all-enduring Indian brought in again with peculiar 
beauty. 

‘ Touch’d by the music, and the melting scene, 

Was scarce one tearless eyt amidst the crowd : — 

Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as pass’d e^tch muchdov'd shroud-—- 
■\Vhile woiTian’s softer soul in wee dissolv’d aloud. 
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* Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 
Its farewell o’er the grave of worth and truifau 
Prone to the dust» ami c ted Waldegraye hid 
His face on earth- — Him watch’d in gloomy ruth. 

His woodland guide j but words had none to sooth ; 

The grief that knew not consolation’s name : 

Casting his Indian mantle o’er the youth. 

He watch’d, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame ! p. 69. 
After some time spent in this mute and awful pause, this stern 
and heart-struck comforter breaks out into the following touch- 
ing and energetic address, with which the poem closes, with great 
spirit and abruptness. 

* And I could weep ; ’ — th’ Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus began : 

‘ But tliat I may not stain with grief 
‘ The death-song of my father’s son ! 

* Or bow this head in woe ; 

* For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 

* To-morrow Areouski’s breath, 

* (That fires yon heav’n with storms of death ^ 

‘ Shall light us to the foe r 

* And we shall share, my Christian boy ! 

^The foeman’s blood, the avenger’s joy ! — 

But thee, my flow’r whose breath was giv’n 
By milder genii o’er the deep. 

The spirits of the white man’s heav’n 
Forbid not thee to weep : — 

Nor will the Christian host. 

Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve 
To see thee, on the battle’s eve. 

Lamenting take a mournful leave 
Of her who lov’d thee most : 

She WMS the rainbow to thy sight ! 

Thy sun — thy heav’n — of lost delight ! — 

To-morrow let us do or die ! 

But when the bolt of death is hurl’d. 

Ah ! whither then with thee to fiy. 

Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 

Seek we tliy- once-lov’d home ? — 

The hand is gone that crept its flowers ! 

Unheard their clock repeats its hours !— 

Cold is the hearth within their bow’rs !— 

And should we thither roam. 

Its echoes, and its empty tread, 

W^uld sound like voices from the dead t ^ 
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‘ In glory’s -fires dry thy te«r» t > * 

^ Ev’n from the lafid of ^dews ifow 

* My fisttiier • s i^host appears; 

* Amidst the clouds. that round us roll; 

* He bids my sotillbt battle thirst*^ . • 

*■ He bids me dry the last-^the firsts ,, 

* The only tears that ever butst-^ 

. * from Outalissi^s mul;— 

* Because I may not stain with grief 

* The d^th-song of an Indian chief ! ’ p. 70 — 73- 

It is needless, after tbesc extracts, to enlarge upon the beauties 
of this poem. They consist chiefly in the feeling and tenderness 
of the whole delineation, and the taste atid delicacy with which all 
the subordinate parts a^-e made to contribute to the general eflect. 
Before dismissing it, hpwever, we must say a little of its faults, 
which are sufficiently obvious and undeniable. In the first place, 
the narrative is extremely obscure and imperfect ; and hasgreater 
blanks, in it than could be tolerated even in lyric poetry. We 
hear absolutely nothing of Henry, from the day the Indian first 
brings him from the bact country, t;iU he returns from Europe 
fifteen years thcreafteri It Is likewise a great oversight in Mr 
Campbell to sep^Lrate his lovers, wlien only twelve^ years of aijc, — 
a period at which it is utterly inconceivable that any pp^imancnt 
;ntaclimcnt could have been formed. The great^t fault, how- 
ever, of the work, is the occasional constraint and obscurity of 
the diction, proceeding apparently from too laborious an effort at 
tmphnsis or condensation. The metal seems in several places to 
have been so much overworked, as to have lost not only its duc- 
tility, but its lustre ; and, while there are passages which can 
scarcely be at all understood after the most careful consideration, 
there are others which have an air so elaborate and artificial, as 
*0 destroy all appearance of nature in the sentiment. Ottr readers 
may have remarked something of this sort, in the. first extracts 
with which we have presented them ; but there are specimens 
still more exceptionable. In order to inform us that Albert had 
lost his wife, Mr Campbell is pleased to say, that 

— * Fate had reft his mutual heart ; ’ 

and in order to tell us something else — though what, we are ut- 
terly unable to conjecture— he concludes a stanza on the delights 
of mutual love, with these three linos 

* Roll on, ye days of raptur’d influence, sbfaie f 

* Nor, blind with ecstasy’s celestial fire^ 

< Shall love behold the spark of earth-bomkinie expire. ’ 

The whole twenty*$econd stanza of the first part is extran^ly in- 
correct ; — the three concluding lines are almost unintelligible. 

•But 
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* But where wsw I wiien/Waldejf«4ve was-lio tilcm ? 

* And thou didst pile dif gentle head ixtend^ 

/ In woes, that ev^n the tithe x £ ^deserts was thy fiiend ! ’ 

If Mr Campbell had duly considered die primary m^ssity of 
perspicuity, — especially in compositions wfaidi aim only at pleas- 
ing, — we are persuaded that he would %eVer have left these and 
some other passages in so very question^le a state. There is 
still a good deal for him fo do, indeed, in a Aew edition : and 
working — as he must work — in the true sj^rit artd pattern of 
what is before him, we hope he will yet be induced to make con- 
siderable additions to a work, which Will please those most who 
are most worthy to be pleased, and always seem most beautiful 
to those who give it the greatest share of their attention. 

Of the smaller pieces which fill up the volume, we hake scarce 
left ourselves room to say any thing. The greater part of thelh' 
have been printed before; and there are probably few readers of 
English poetry who are not already familiar with the Lochiel and 
the Hohinlindcn — the one by far the most spirited and poetical 
denunciation of woe since the days of Cassandra ; the other the 
only representation of a modern battle, which possesses either inte- 
rest or sublimity. The song to * the Mariners of England, ' is 
also very generally known. It is a splendid instance of the most 
maj^nificent diction adapted to a familiar and even trivial metre* 
Nothin}^ can be finer than the first and the last stanzas. 

* Ye mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle, and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep,’ 5:c- p. lOL 

‘ The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

And the btar of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean- warriors ! 

Oar song and feast shall flow 
To tlte fame of your name, 

When tiie storm has ceas'd to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceas'd to blow. ’ p. 105, l(Mk 
* The Battle of the Baltic, ’ chough we think it has been print, 
ed before, is much less known. Though written in a strange, 
and wd think an unfortunate metre, it has great force and gnui* 
dear, *both of conception aud expression~Aat sort of force and 
grandeur which results from the simple and concise expression cf 
great events and natural emotions, altogether uiiaaijisteJ by any splen- 
yoL. xiY. NO. 1^7. B " doii^ 
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dour or amplification of expression. The characteristic me- 
rit, indeed, both of this piece and of Hohinlinden, is, that, by 
the forcible delineation of one or two great circumstancQS, they 
give a clear and most energetic representation of events as compli- 
cate j as they are impressive, — ^and thus impress the mind of the 
reader with all the terror and sublimity of. the subject, while 
they rescue him from the fatigue and perplexity of its details. 
Nothing, in our judgment, caik be more impressive than the fol- 
lowing very short and simple description of the British fleet bear- 
ing up to close action. 

• As they drifted on their patli, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time.— * p. 1 09. 

The description of the battle itself (though it begins with a tre- 
mendous line) is iri the same spirit of homely sublimity \ and worth 
a thousand stanzas of thunder, shrieks, shouts, tridents, and he> 
roes. 

* ‘‘ Hearts of oak, ’’ our captains cried 1 when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun.' — 

• Again ! again ! again ! r - 

And tlie havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — . 

Then cease — and all is wail. 

As they strike the shatter’d sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom. — ’ 

There are tv/o little ballad pieces, published for the first time, 
in this collection, which have both very considerable merit, and 
afford a favourable specimen of Mr Campbelfs powers in this new 
line of exertion. The longest is the most beautiful j blit we give 
our readers the shortest, because wc can give it entire. 

* O heard yc yon pibrach sound sad in the gale, 

Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 

’Tis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 

And her sire, and the jjeople, are called to her bier. 

* Glenara came first with the mourners and sliroud ; 

Her kinsmen they followed, but mourn’d not aloud 1 

Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around : 

They marched all in silence — they look’d on the ground. 

* In silence they reach’d over mountain and moor, * 

a heath, where thu oak-tree grew lonely and hoar ; 
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Now here let us place the grey stone of her cairn : 

Why speak ye no word ? ” — said Glenara the stern. 

‘ And tell me, I charge you ! ye clan of my spouse, 

Why fold yc your mantles, why cloud ye your brows ? ” 

So spake the rude chieftain j— no answer is made, ^ 

But eacli mantle unfolding a dagger display’d. 

• “ I dreamt of my lady, 1 dreamt of her shroud, ” 

Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ^ 

“ And empty that shroud, and that coffin did seem ; 

“ Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream I ” 

^ O ! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween, 

When the shroud was unclos’d, and no lady was seen j 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn, 

’Twas the yoinh who had lov’d the fair Ellen of Lorn : 

* “ I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 

“ I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief; 

On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem ; 

“ Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream ! 

‘ In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground. 

And the desert revealed where his lady was found ; 

From a rock of the ocean that lieauty is borne, 

* Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn 1 ’ p. 105-— 107. 

We^close this volume, on the wdiole, with feelings' of regret 
for its shortness, and of admiration for the genius of its author. 
There are but two noble sorts of poetry,^ the pathetic and the 
sublime ; and we think he has given very extraordinary proofs of 
his talents for both. There is something, too, we will venture 
to add, in the style of many of his conceptions, 'which irresisti- 
bly impresses us with the conviction, that he can do much great- 
er tilings tlian he has hitherto accomplished ; and leads us to re- 
gard him, even yet, as a poet of still greater promise than per^ 
formance- It seems to us, as if the natural force and boldness of 
his ideas were habitually checked by a cert;iin fastidious timidity, 
and an anxiety about the minor graces of correct and chastened 
composition. Certain it is, at least, tliat his greatest and most 
lofty flights have been made in those smaller pieces, about which, 
it is natural to think, he must have felt least solicitude; and that 
he has succeeded most splendidly where he must have been most 
free from the fear of failure. We wish any praises or exhortations 
of ours had the povrer to give him confidence in his own great 
talents ; and hope earnestly, that he will now meet with such en- 
couragement, as may set him above all restraints that proceed 
from apprehension, and induce him to give free scope to that ge- 
nius, of which we are persuaded that the world has hitherto seen 
rather the grace than the richness. 

JB Of 
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A Aong the recent produftions of the Continental prefs, wc 
know few, if any, on which fo many cifcumilances con- 
f^wro to throw interefti as that to which we arc now about to di- 
roft the notice the public. The extraordinary feenes which 
have recently been a£ied in Spain, have fixed upon that country, 
to an unufual degree, the attention of mankind *, and as the tny- 
itcfious and concealing policy of the aniient government exclude^ 
jorcigners in general from any fatisfa^lory knowledge of their in- 
ternal policy, every man of liberal curiofity muft be gratified wiih 
this copious and authentic expofition. 

There is fomething, however, in the hlftory of this work of Jb- 
velJanos, which would have made it interelting, to whatever coun- 
try it rehued. He wrote in 3 high ftation, while' in vefted \^ith 
(he mod; Important public trulls ; and, though in circum dances 
inch as thefe, which experience has proved to be far from favour- 
able to the growth of intellect and difintcreftednefs, he not only 
Tpf? above the prejudices which formed the groundwork of thi 
policy ip which he was an agent, but had the courage' to denounce 
ihem to'the body of his countrymen. His reward was fuch as 
thofe who profit by prejudices, would every where bellow upon 
thofc who expofe them. He was immured in a dungeon; where, 
during (even long years, he expiated the guilt of having laboured 
to enlighten his countrymen on the means of improving their fitu- 
atipn, — the crime of having told, contrary to the intcreft of thofc 
who upheld the abufes, that any improvement was neceilaty. 
liis prifon doors were only thrown open by tiic fiiock of the late 
revolution. 

It was a particular occafion which gave birth to this interefting 
performance. The Supreme Council of Caftile, having taken in- 
to confideration the Hate of agriculture in the kingdom, of Spain, 
had prepared the feheme of a law, to be denominated an Agrarian 
law, for the improvement of this branch of .tJie national weait)ii* 


Ijrfore giving this feheme the actual force of a law, it was thought 
proper to refer k to the Economical Society of Madrid^ aUjalToai- 
ation of fome of the molt enlightened men of the country, .form- 
ed for the purpofe of colic Aing and communicating knowledge on 
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the dliFetent ^rwches of the natlopal wpal. , The prffent Memoir, 
drawn up W Jovellanos, miriifter of Sodjuffice, a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, was. the anlVer which ^hc^oefety re- 
turned. Xhe copy of the work which is now bifdrc* tis tranfla- 
tipn in the French language, which was pjAted hi the Rulfiai# Pa- 
pita} in iSpd. . . / " ’ / 

,The of the dlfcourCf, therefofey is agriculture ; hut a- 

gricultiire regarded in a particular point of. view. * It is not the 
art of cultivating the ground, npt the fcienccs to which that art 
muft be indebted for its perfeftion, on which the author propofes 
to offer his inftruftions : it is the relation which fubfpfts betw^i 
agriculture and the laws ; the infeparable conhcxibn berween good 
hufbandry and good legiflation \ the impoflibiHt^ of 'beholding the 
fields covered with riches, while the book of laws is emiilty of juftke 
and wifdom. This is an inquiry with regard to which 

is in a great meafure new ; for though indullry, in general, has 
been abundantly proved to be the infeparable companion of gOod 
laws, ye.t the particular manner in which the irhportaht bufinelk 
of agriculture depends in every country upon the laws, bad not 
before,; fp fa,r as we at prefent recolleft, been fclefted for the fub- 
jciCt .of in peculiar inveftigation. It is an inquiry which leads to 
irahy. iiWerefting conclufions. - - : ' 

In an hiftorlcal view which the author takes of the agricUlttire 
of Spain, he^reprefents it, on reafons as good as the irrtpcrfeftion 
of our documents permits us perhaps to attain, as in a- iltace of 
perpetual prp'grefs from the time of the Romans, till the moment 
when, he wrote. There is fomething corifolatory in this belief ; 
£br it leads to the delightful conclufion, that, even in thofe Coun- 
tries of Europe where improvement has mofl flowly forced its 
W^y, human nature has ftill been gaining fomething, and that the 
Pt6gr,eirivc tendency in the affairs of man is not cafily overcome. 
The fame hiltorical view prefents to the author another inference 
qf peculiar importance, — that the condition of the Spanifli agri- 
culture has always followed the political condition of the country. 

Telle, * says he, ‘ est Thistoire simple et abregee de ragriculture 
Rationale et de son etat progressif dans ses differentes epoques. La. 
bocietc n’a pu recueillir, comparer et verifier Ics fait.s, sans faire en 
xneme temps beaucoup d’observations importantes qui lui servirnnf 
de guide dans le present rapport. Toutes ces observations se reu- 
hisjsent pour prbuver que le sort de Tagriculture a toujours suivi qe- 
{ui de 1 h skaation politique de la nation, et que son influence a, et6 
t&le, qire ni la beautc dii climat, ni la fertilite du sol, ni son sjipti- 
tude a fournir les productions les plus riches et les plus va,rices, ni la 
position: swantageuse dc la presqu'ile pour le campacrcc maritime, 
ni enfin ‘Cous les dons que la nature bienfaisante^ a. repandu . .su,r die, 
n’ont Ctecjwsez puissans pour vaincre les obstacles que cette sltqn- 
pou opposcit a ':es progres sort dcs camp.igr.cs a ^onjonri 
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ete plus oil ttioins heurcux, snivant que les loix agrairts etoient pliW 
Qu moins opposees a I’interet de leurs habitans. ’ 

In endeavouring to afcertain the great principle which regulates 
the profpcrity of agriculture, he difcovered, what it was impofn. 
blc that a mind of fuch a n ach (liould not difcover, that it was 
the fame which regulvtes the profperity of every other branch of 
human induftry — the operation of individual interefl. He even 
pTofcfles, as indeed the title-page declares, that his whole dif- 
courfe is but an illuilration of this principle. It is, how^ vcr^ 
more properly fpeaking, a chain of deduSions, or corollaries fmm 
that principle. The principle itfelf he takes in a great meafurc 
for granted ; and indeed it is fo evident, that a man who is capa- 
ble of rcafoning, can fcarcely thii^k it neceflary to prove it. Yet 
we cannot help thinking, that the important doftrines of Jovella- 
nos would have appeared to the bulk of readers in a ftiil more 
(Iriking light, had he taken pains to imprint more deeply the con- 
viftion of the truth. and univerfality of his (Inndard propofition. 
It is not fimple a (Tent to a naked doftrine, which can cdrry an or- 
dinary man through a long train of inferences in praflicaj matters, 
and lend to each the belief due to the propofition on which it de- 
pends. He muft, as we fity in ordinary language, be penetrated 
with the convidfion : it niuil he incorporated with his affociaticus, 
and rendered fo familiar to hh mind, as to fiiggeft itfelf of its 
own accord, as often as its prefence in the fhape of proof is at all 
neccHary. Even in this country, wdierc the fundamental doftrines 
of political economy are much more generally underftood than a- 
ny where elfe, there is probably not one man in a hundred, even 
in the better educated chifles, who fees, with fufiicient clearnefs, 
that individual infereft is the grand, and all-fufEcient fpring, both 
of intelligence and of aflivity in the entire field of human induf- 
try. Put the propofition to him in general terms; and the evi- 
dence It bears on the face of it, with his inability to find at the 
moment an exception, will probably gain you his immediate aflt iit : 
But continue the converfiitlon through one or two dedu£l:ions, and 
unlefs you have been at pains to keep the propofition conflantly in 
his eye, you will find he lias loft fight of it in a very few fteps. 
A(k him what has drained marflies, cleared forefts, and converted 
the furface of the ground into mines much more wealthy than 
thofe of gold ; he will readily anfw'er, individual intereft ; every 
man ftriving to procure to himfelf fome new advantage, wherever 
he poffeflcs the fatisfaftory profpt^f of reaping in fecurity the 
fruits of his labour, Aik him, too, what has converted fields, 
that once were mines of wealth, into marlhes and forefts again : 
he will anfwer with equal rcadinefs, the obftnrflion of individual 
interefts, wherever it has unfortunately happened that men were 

uncertain 
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uncertain with regard to the enjoyment of any advantage which 
their labours miglit be directed to procure. Aik him, however, 
if a bounty on the exportation of corn, or a monopoly of the dif- 
lillerics is necefiary in Great Britain for the profperity of agricul- 
ture ; and you will be fure, if he is a proprietor or cultiv^i^r of 
land, to get an afllrinative anfwcr. Aik, if a monopoly of the 
trade of our colonies is necelTary to the commercial profperity of 
the country ; and every man, alinoll without exception, will tell 
you, that the monopoly is nearly, if not altogether, the only 
lource of benefit from colonies. Yet thefe are all initances of di- 
re£l interference with the law of individual interell. 

We know not if it has ever been duly confidered — we are furc 
it has never been duly imprefl'ed upon the public — that the falutary 
operation of Individual interell conllitutes the foie ground and jul- 
tification of individual property in land. It was by this appropria- 
tion that individual interell could be moll elFedlually applied toex- 
tra£l the means of human enjoyment from the ground. But, re- 
move the operation of tliis principle, or fuppofe the eSefl to be 
produced by other means ; the inflitution of property in land 
mull then be regarded as pernicious to human nature •, and never 
could have been introduced. 'Die proprietors of land, therefore, 
are peculiarly called upon to patronize, on all occalions, the pure 
operation of individual interell, and to combat every inftitution by 
which it is liable to be thwarted. 

Two things arc v^anted lor the improvement of this, as of the 
other branches of human induftry : firil, motives to exertion ; 
and, fecontily, knowledg'* to dircCl that exertion. In regard to 
the firft, ic will be re^idily acknowledged, that the natural reward 
of labour, the particular advantage which it is at aaiy time dU 
re£led to procure, is the only ellldlual motive for its exertion, 
ill regard to the fecoiid, the qucllion has been confidered as 
more doubtful, but on very inlulficicnt grounds. Who is fo 
much intcrelied in improving any proccis of art, as the man 
who Is immediately to reap the advantage of the improve- 
ment? Suppofe the whole clafs of individuals engaged in any 
great branch of indullry, occupied with all the vigilance which 
individual interell can excite in itu lying every part of the procefs, 
with a view to fave expenfe, or to increafe produce ; and then fee 
there be any power which government could fet in motion, like- 
ly to be, hi any comparable degree, equivalent to this mafs of 
minds, thus intently, and nearly employed. As for thofc import- 
ant aids which are fometimes derived from deeper fciences, and 
wider views, than the agents in the common branches of induftry 
can be expefled to reach, it will be readily allowed, that however 
thefe may help, they can by no means fuperfede the improvements 
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xvhich unleantfAd ^gadly' wad vigilance fnrodoce. ' BeMe«, govern** 
nxent no lefs uti6t a guide in tbefe than in the other clafs of 
iroproyements y .aml for as few of them has induftry been any where 
indebted to, government. 

rBbtdf individual intereft, in the cafe of agriculture, is the moft 
effeSual^pcmer to furniih both the motives to exertion, and -the 
Icnowledge to direii that exertion « It poiflcfles in itfeJf all the prin- 
c^^rbf ^pre^refEon and the beft fervice which latirs can render 
iy i*Ho \protect it from every thing which can difturb the opera- 
tion of .thait important principle. Enable all the agents in tliis 
great province of national wealth to enjoy, in fecurity, the fruits 
of their labour, (fuch is the fimple talk which nature has impofed 
upon governments), and you can do for it little more. 

iti is furely high time that thefe elementary doftrines were 
brought home to the breafts of Jegiflators •, for the complaint of 
JoVellatios, that iegiflation has hardly ever touched upon agricul- 
ture but to put ftiackles upon the operation of individual interelt, 
is not applicable to Spain alone. There is not a country m Eu- 
rojfre^ where the Icgiflature, either from blind and ignorant con- 
ceptions of improvement, or from bafe fubfervience to the inte-* 
refts 6f foihe leading claves, has not loaded agriculture with per- 
nitfrt us regulations, atid oppofed to its progrefs the moft fatal ob- 
ftdcle^. The fervfcc, thcrefdre, which our diftinguilhed author 
ret^uiitfi at the hand of legiflators, is not to build up, blit to pUll 
dbwh'f^-^ot to eftaWifli new hws, but to nbolifh old. 

Pour peti <|u’on medite sur cette mntiere, on verra* ’ says he, 
que'l’i^gficuhufe a toujours une tendance nacurelle vers \sa perfec- 
tion/ qucles'ldix ne. penvent la favoriser, qii’en donnant tine plus 
grande force a cette tendance ; que cette faveur ne consiste pas aii- 
tattt a liii presenter des encouragemens, qu’a ecarter les obstacles, qui 
retardent ses progres ; en un mot, que Tunique Init des loix, reia^ 
tivement a Vagriculture^ doit ^tre, de proteger rintriet dc ses agens> 
en ecartant tons les obstacles qui peuvent embarasscr, ou raleqtir 

gctif^ 9 > &• son mouvement. ' ‘ 11 est evident, ’ says he in an- 

o^ei;^pl^ce, < * que Toffice des loix vis-a-vis de Tune et de Tautre pro- 
pgietc,/ [the property either of the land or of Uie fruits gf tijc lan'J,^ 
f doit pas ctre d'exciter, ni dc diriger, mals de proteger seule- 
atienty int^rct de ses agen^ palurellcment actif et bien dirigc vers 
sohobjet.;^'- 

If these important doctrines are admitted, it remains to’ be iri- 
qbired/ wha^are thif obstacles which oppose the progress of a- 
gr^uJf uire / and wl^t'A^VsTafioh (sTrice it is in this way alone that 
Icgi^rators qaii opfe^ate^ili f^>ou? of agriculture) , can do to remove 
tlicna. *■ ^ 

'j6VcliaposT[a<;Yju^|cfo (Classed those obstacles under three 
heads 5 the 'iirk’ compfeh^iding which are created by the 
' ' laws^ 
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lawsy and w!bicb he denom^tes the j^obViibid^ "se^ 

candy those which arise from the state , of public opinion^ 
which he calls the marid obstacles ; tlie thhfd, those t’W'hicli’>iaTO'' 
referable to the physical circumstances of the countTy> aitd^bhSl^ 
he styles the physical obstacles. We shall faik>w hrni'ifjrfttr 
closely through the interesting statements and illustrattoaip 
he affords us under each of thofse titles. ' t 

J. Political obstacles. Jovellanos touches, with x gemle h«atf4/' 
on the causes of the bad laws on this subject in Spaio.' '>Iu fwet^ 
he pretty plainly intimates, as he afterwards experf^aced, the dan.* 
ger of touching upon them at all. Of the extent, however, of 
this evil, he by no means disguises his sentiments. 

^ La societc, ’ says he, ^ en examinant la legislation Castillane^ 
relativcment k ^agriculture, n^a pu se garantir d’un sentroadnt 'dW- 
froi, a la viie de la multitude de loix, que renfermenl; iros codes^^^sur 
un objet si simple. Osera-t-elle prononcer que la majetirc partio do 
ces loix a toujours cte, et est encore, ou totalement conti^ire* ou e^c- 
tremement nuisible, ou tout au moins inutile k leur objet I* . 

He presently, however, softens this censure, by doclaringji. 
what is very true, that of the neighbours of Spain, none 
much cause, in this particular, to triumph in their own supetb- 
Les codes ruraux dc toutes les nations sont infectes de 
loix, U’ordonnances, de rcglemcns, diriges vers ramejidratipir 
J'agriculture, et tres contraires a sa prosperite. ' Talking ojf. the 
propensity to accumulate law upon law, and of the ignorance. 

‘ qu’il etoit plus necessaire d'abroger, que d'etablir 5 
it necessary, not only to ascribe the same errors to .all Oth^rnafT' 
tionq, the most as well as the least enlightened, but to tr^ice thwi*' 
to that beloved storehouse of things, both dean and uncle^n-^ 
a respect for antiquity. * Quel, ’ he cries, ‘ est le peuple *dc 
la terre, quelque ignore qu’il puisse etre, qui n'est pas tombs 
dans cette erreur, fille d'un prejuge excusable, provenanc du re- 
spect pour rantiquite ? ’ ^ 

The first, which lie examines, of the grand abuses created W 
supported by the laws, is that which is here translated comr/tiifihl 
The communes^' or common lands in Spain, tht>ugh not entitiSl^ 
on the same footing as in England, yet bear a sufficiently jclOSe 
analogy to fall under the same description- If the operation di? 
individual interest is the grand spring of agricultural improve- 
ment, nothing, can be so adverse to improyement ^is the tplefa^ 
tion of commons. They receive, accordingly, our authbr^s s^hg- 
est condemnation. It is n.ot, however, pn pomf,/, that the 

people of England now stand in need of his 'instriicfion. TJiie 
conviction that commons are, in reality,, so ipuch spil in agjpt 
measure withdrawn from utility, i^ so generaj^i that no&lrig, 
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cept here and there the interest of some powerful party, or the 
exorbitant and pernicious expense attending; the passing of an 
act of Parliament, leaves airy where a common to disfigure the 
face of the country. Jovellanos, however, represents them as 
still respected by his countrymen, and as comprehending ‘ une 
pfecieuse-partie des terres cultivables de TEspagne. ^ 

There is another nuisance of the same kind in Spain, from 
which we are in a great measure exempt in this country ; that is, 
lands possess^ by the municipal bodies. These, too, being with-^ 
drawn from the salutary operation of individual interest, exhibit 
a state of management and utility resembling that which distin- 
guishes common lands themselves. Though Jovellanos allows 
that this property is equally sacred and w'orthy of protection with 
that of individuals, he thinks the national good demands, that 
those municipal bodies, as they show that they cannot themselves 
turn their land to advantage, ihould be compelled to divide and 
difpofe of it, either by abfolute transfer, or in the way of perpe^ 
liial rent* He points out a variety of modes in which the pur- 
chafe-money might be rendered nu)re produftivc to the municipal 
body, than the land for which it was obtained j in the conftruc- 
tion, for example, of bridges ; in the formation of roads and ca- 
nals ; and in other works of public utility, or even as lent to the 
ftate. 

'He comes next to an abufe ftill more general, and of a ftill more 
barbarous complexion ; the law by which even individuals were 
prohibited from enclof ng their grounds ; by which they were ob- 
liged to remove the fences they might have ereded for the pro- 
teftion of the crops on the ground, when the crops were with- 
drawn, and to leave the whole country one great common, to be 
paftured by tlie ilo^ ks and herds of every man, till feed-time again 
came round. So wide was the operation of this pernicious regu- 
lation, and fo durable the ignorance and negligence on which it 
depended, that it was not till the year 1788 that even gardens 
and vineyards were exempted from it. 

This wretched law', the natural ofl’spring of a barbarous period, 
when, cultivation being in its infancy, cattle arc ftill the principal 
riches of the country, and the farmer too unfivilful to make pro- 
yifion for the winter, has been permitted to remain, partly from 
that apathy and that iucriia which belong to a bad government, 
and partly from the influence of the Mesta^ another of thofe ab- 
uses expofed by Jovellanos, and a Angularity in rural economy. 

The migrations of the Spanifii ftteep, which are fed in the 
mountains of Leon and tlie neighbouring provinces during the 
fummci , to the plains of Eftremadura in the winter, and back a- 
jj lin when fummer returns, are fiifliciently knowm. But the for- 
mation 
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niatlon af that fpccip-s of corporate body, to whom the privileges 
granted to thefe migrating flocks, c;dl‘^d alfo the royal flocks, be* 
long, we have not found any where explained but iu the work be- 
fore us. It n a very curious point of Sp'.nifli history. 

‘ J-.a fondiition, ' says the author, ‘ dii troupeau royal ne fut. autre 
chose dans le principe quhme sauvegarde accordee par Ics.loix 'a tout 
les troiipcaux du royauine, sans exception. Et la reunion des mon- 
tagnards en confraire u’eiit d’abord d’autre but, que cehii d’assurer 
la jouissance dc ce blenfait. Les habitans de ces montagnes, dqxit 
la chaine se dctache de Pyrennees pour sc repandre dans I’intcrieur 
dc notre continent, forcL'^ dc chcrcher en hiver des plaines abrltees 
pour le patnrage de leurs troiipoaiix, que la neige cliassoit des som- 
mets, sentirent le de s'unir entre eiix, non pour obtenir des 

privileges, mais ponr Li garantie de cette protection qUe les loix 
avoient offertcb :i tout le nionde, ct que les riches proprietair^s des 
troupcaux liverains crnimenyoicnt a usurper pour cux sculs. Voili 
comment Piiisloire de norre agriculture presente ces deux corps, de 
mont'agnards, ct do rivet dans un etat de guerre continuelle, 
dans laqiielle la lonctlon des loix fu^ dc convrir de s:i protection les 
premiers, qui, comme les plus foiMcs, on uvoicut le plus besoin. 
C’est de ces principes que nacquit la Mvaia et ses privileges. L’am-r 
bitinn de les partager amena enmite cette fameuse coalition, et cette 
solemnelle, qui in 1 5JG rcunit en nu seal corps les monUgn- 
ards et les rivernins. Cette ligne incgale, desavantageuse aux pre- 
niiers, qui allerent toujonrs en declinant, tandis que la faveur et les 
Uioyensdes seconds augmentoit dc jour en jour, devint bien funeste 
a la cause publique, pareeque elle combina la richesse et le credit 
des rit'crains, avec rindustrie ct la multitude dcs moiitagnards ; et 
produlsit enfin uu corps de bergers, si ciiormcment puissant qu^a 
force dc soplusmes ct de reclamations, non seulcment il parvint a ex- 
ercer le monopole de toutes les herbes de la presqu’ile, mais il reus- 
sit encore a convertir en paturages les meilleures terres de labour, ait 
grariil detriment des troupcaux Axes, de ragriculture, et de la popu* 
lation des canipagncs. ' 

The rnifcliitts arifuig from Converting the whole country, dur- 
ing a confulerabi part of the year, into common Lind, for the be- 
nefit of the migrating iivcep, from fixing the price of provender 
for them on llio road, and from the other privileges which the 
Mesta were enabled to ongroL, can he too oafily conceived by 
the people of this country, to nnder it in any degree iifeful for ng 
to follow miniit .ly the criticifms of JovelLmos. He mentions, 
however, one efieft of this inftitution, mmely, an aggravation of 
the inequality of fortunes, which would not have nd rurally been 
conceived by a ftr.mger, and which our author laments with an 
emphafis, little to have been expefted in a Spaniard, a man of 
rank and power, and a lawyer. 

* IJn autre abus, ’ says he, * plus grave, plus urgent a reprimer, 

plus 
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plus perniclcux al’agriculture, appelle actiiellemeut la supretti^ atien- 
tion du Conseil. On ne verroit pas regner parmi nous tant d'em- 
pri^ssement a se trouver dans la confrairie de la Mestn^ si hos loix, ^ 
iacilitant d'un cote I’arcumulation dc la richesse etitre les mains d’Uft 
petit nomhre d’individns puissans, ii’autorisoicnt cn mcme temps 
il’ttn autre cot 6 Paccnmulation de la richcsse tcrritoriale en faveiir 
deuces mcmes compagnies et de ces mcimes personnes ; eloignant 
ainsi de plus en plus rinteret individuel dc reconomie des troupeaux 
et dc Vagricttlture, dies dclourncnt aussi les fonds et Tindustrie de 
la nation, qui dcvroienl les aninier. La Society, apres avoir exami- 
ner ce nouveau mal a la lurniere de scs principes, prcscnlc au Con- 
scil scs iiombreuses consequences coninjc un cfl’et de J’inegalite avee 
laquelle les loix ont dutribuc leur protection. * 

The reflections which he immediately Subjoins, difeover a high 
degree of knowledge, joined to the noblell fenilmcnrs of humani- 
ty. Hpw rare is it to find, in any country, a man who has been 
fubjedt to the corrupting influence of the fcramble for place and 
power, from whofe lips, or whofe pen, refledlions of the follow- 
ing nature may be expecled to flow ! 

. *5 Cpmme il est impossible, ' he adds, * dc favoriscr I’intcret jinm- 
vlduel, en Ini accordant le droit d’aspir<*r i hi propri etc territorial e* 
svins favoriser en mi:me temps Paccumulation dc cetto richcsse, il 
egalemcnt impossible de supposcr cette accumulation sans reconnoi- 
tre cette inegalite de fortune, qui fonde et qui constitue la vetitable 
oriOTUe de tiuit de vices et de tant de maux qui afifieent les corps 
ppEuqiics. 

‘ l)ans cc sens, on ne sauroit nier, que raccumulation dc ti- 
chesse est un mal, mais outre que e’est im mal necessaire, le remede 
n’en cst pas bicn eloigne. QUand tout citoycn peut aspircr a la ri- 
cliessc, les vicissitudes natniclles de la fortune la font passer rapide- 
xnent des unes aux autres : par consequent die nc i>eut jamais etre 
inlrticnrrc, ' ni en qnantitc m en durce, pour aucun individu. La 
meme tendance qrii entraine tout le nrondc vers cet objet, en multi- 
pliant les efforts multi pile les obstacles ; et si, dans les progres natu- 
fels de la liberte d’accumuler les distributions de la richesse, die s'e- 
loigne du niveau de rcgalitc, die devicnt du nioins pour tous le 
prix de rindusiric, et le chatiment de la paresse- 

* D^in autre cote, I’egalitc des droits assure Jes effets salntaires* 
C'est clle, qui met les dirliTcn Les classes de I'etat dans nne depen- 
dance mutudle ct reciproque. C’est ellr, qui les unit avee le lien 
puissant de Finteret mutud. C'est cette gradation qui appelle les 
moindres citoyens a la richesse et aiix iionr.eurs. C’est ellc, qui e- 
vellle ct qui excite I’imeret persond, qui anime son action, avee 
d’autant-plr.s de force, que Fegalite des droits flit pamger a tous 
Fespcrance du — Ce ne sont done pas ces loix qui occuperont 

i^7niilement ^attention de la SocicC'h ’ 

We gome now to an obllacle raifed by the Iaws> which JovdJa- 
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nofi (ignallzcs as one of the mod powerful in retarding the pro- 
grcfs of agriculture, and in which we ourfclves are equally con- 
cerned with the people of Spain. The circumftance to whieb wc 
allude, is the perpetuity of inheritance, witliouc the power of a- 
lienation, in landed property, which the laws faiiclion in b^aif 
either of particular families, or of particular bodies. There aris 
various ways in which the land was locked up from fubdivifion 
and from circulation in Spain ; all of them partaking, more or 
lefs comnletely, of the nature of our laws of primogeniture ' and 
entail. Into the diftinftions of thefe we nted not enter. It ftjitii 
OUT purpofe Letter, to confidcr the relations which arc common to 
them all. 

Of the evils which fpring from thefc regulations refpcaiwg 
landed property, the genuine offspring of a barbarous and (hort- 
fighted age, that which is firft lelcfttd by Jovellanos for dcnyticfa- 
tion, and which he regards as of principal malignity, is the en- 
hancement of the price of land. 

• Les terros, ’ says he, ‘ sont montees en Espagne a un prix scail'dai 
leux. Cc prix cst un effet de leur rarete dans le commerce, efc ’cette 
raret^ derive principalement de Penorme quantite de possessions ler- 
ritoriales, qui est tombee en mam morte. Voila tout autant de veri- 
fiWe fait, qui n'ont pas bcsoln de demonstration, et il ne reste plus 
qu' il presenter son influence sur Pagriculture. ’ ’ ' 

On this subject he appeals to the experience presented by^ the 
United States of America. There the facility Vith ' wliich l?in8 
may be acquired attracts capital to agriculture. In Spain, and iii 
the other countries of Europe, where land is accumulated in. a 
few hands, and is raised, by excluding so mucli of it from circula- 
tion, to an enormous price, capital is banijjhed from the cultiva- 
tion of tiie ground. What a picture does he draw of the situation 
,of Spain, under the baneful operation of this monopoly of her ! 

‘ Ce ne lont point ici,' says he, ‘ des exagerations de zele. Ce 
sont ies consequences aflligcantes, mais certaiiies, d*un systeme des- 
tiucteur, dout le Conseil reconnoitra TelFet, en jettant seulement qh 
legard sur nos provinces. Quelle cst celle, ou la majeure par tie de 
la proprietc teriitorialo u’esi pas tonibc cn main moiie ? Quelle est 
celle* ou le prix des lerres ne s’est point eleve a uu taux si enonne 
qu’elles rendent a peine un demi pour cent ? Quelle est celle, ou les 
haux n'orit point inoiit6 a un prix scandalcux ? Quelle est cdje, ou 
ies heritages lie sont point ouverts, sans population, sans arb;es,^san 5 
arrosages, et sans aucuiie espece d’amdioration ? Quelle est celle, 
oii I’agricuiture n'est pas abandonee a des colcms pauvres et iguO' 
iians ? Quelle est celle enfm, ou le numejralre ne fqit cam- 

y«gnes> pour chcrcliei; d’autres emplois plus lucratifs ? ’ 

. It is undoubtedly true, that in a country where ^aphal .over- 
flows, as in Engliindj, the expedient of leases, if wi&eK regujated. 
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jaiay, to a considerable extent, supply to agriculture the means 
which arc driven from it by priinogeniturcshlp and entails. It 
becomes In this manner again subdivided into portions which indi- 
vidual attention competent to embrace. The magnitude of the 
produce is not such as to smother the feeling of individual interest 
in the minute improvements which the progress of any art requires ; 
and if fair and ample security is provided for the enjoyment of that 
produce duiing a suHicient number of years, adequate motives 
are aflbrded for considerable exertions, and the application of con- 
siderable capital, to increase the productive powers of the soil. 

The eflicacy of these motives is witnessed, to no small extent, in 
England, and to a much greater extent in Scotland, where the te- 
nure of the farmer is in general on a much better foundation. 
But how feeble, in all cases, must be the motives for exertion and 
expense, to increase the productive powers of the soil, where a 
man daily regards it as the property of anotlicr, and reflects, that 
the produce only of a few years must be the sole reward of his 
labours and risk, while the jicrmaiient benefit departs from him to 
a stranger ! How feeble, even in their most perfect form, the mo- 
tives of this man, to the motives qf him who regards the soil he 
is improving as his own, and considers, that the benefit of his 
exertions may redound to his latest posterity ! What other cfttioe 
can be assigned for the small progress which England has made 
m agriculture, compared with that which she has made in manu- 
factures and commerce ? What other cause can be assigned> 
why, supplying half tlie world- with manufactures, she supplies 
not herself with bread ? What ether cause can be assigned, why 
every branch of her mercantile establishment, gigantic as it is, 
overflows with capital, while capital cannot be found to cultivate 
the waste lands which disfigure so many of her provinces ? Our 
own empire supplies us with a most remarkable fact, in confirma- 
tion of these inferences. IIow does it happen that the cultivation 
of the ground in the West Indies has been enabled to draw such 
masses of capital from commerce itself ? And how does it hap- 
pen that the cultivator there exhibits an intensity of zeal and ex- 
ertion so much beyond what is wninessed in Europe ? The only 
answer is, tlvat the cultivator there is at once the cultivator and 
the owner of the soil \ every improvement which he makes is ex- 
clusively his own j he is enabled to borrow capital by giving se- 
curity upon his estate \ and the rapid circulation of estates from 
hand to hand, enlivens his activity, and accommodates him in 
every change of circumstances. Entirely similar is the operation 
of similar causes in the United States of America j nor can it rea- 
sonably be doubted, that similar effects w-ould flow from them in 
Europe. 


In 
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In touching, however, upon the monopoly of the soil, the most 
baneful of all monopolies, established to so destructive an extent in 
Spain, Jovellanos was aware that he was treading upon tender 
ground. The church, in particular, whose jealousies are so easi- 
ly^ awakened, and in whose hands so great a portion of the soii^ of 
Spain was inalienably locked, he endeavours to induce, by many 
soothing persuasions, to submit, as far as her concern in the mo- 
nopoly extended, to some gentle relaxations. One argument in 
favour of the established policy was, that it was necessary for the 
maintenance of the order of nobility. This it seems was a point, 
in Spain, more sacred than that of the church itself. According- 
ly, Jovellanos by no means takes upon him to advance a word to- 
wards impairing the monopoly of the soil, as far as the nobility 
themselves could be supposed to think it necessary for the main- 
tenance of their order. With many expressions of profound re- 
spect, he only ventures to insinuate, that if the law of primoge- 
niture and entails be adverse to agriculture, though it be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the nobility,, it ought not to be, ex- 
tended beyond the nobility ; but that landed property, in all hands 
that are not noble, sliould be restored to the natural principles of 
subdivision and circulation. 

^ ikit it was not merely by bad laws respecting the property of 
the soil that Jovellanos found agriculture retarded in Spain : the 
laws respecting the property of the fruits of the soil were no less 
barbarous, and no less fatal in their operation. By this he means 
distinctively the property of the farmer, of which he speaks in 
the following enlightened terms. 

‘ Les fruits de la terre ctant le produit immediat du travail, et 
formant Tunique propriety du colon, cette proprieto sacree est d’au- 
tant plus digne de protection aux yeux de la loi, que d’une part elle 
represente la subsistance de la plus grande et de la plus precieuse 
partie des individus de Tetat ; taudis que d’un autre cot6 elle consti- 
tue P unique recompense de leur sueiir et de leurs fatigues. Personae 
ne la doit a la fortune, ni au hasard dc la naissance ; chacun la tire 
immediatement de son genie et dc son application. Elle cst en 
outre tres-incertaine el ues-prccaire, parcequ’elle depend en grande 
partie de I'influence du climat, ct des variations de Tatmosphcrc. 11 
est done certain, qu’cllc rcunit en sa favour tons les titres qui peu- 
vent la rendre recominendahle a la justice et a Thumanite du gou- 
vernement. Ce n'est pas seuleinent le cultivateur qui est iiueressc a 
la protection de cette proprietc, e'est egalemeiit le proprietaire, parce 
que ses produits se divisent naturellement eutre le niaitre et les cul- 
tivateurs. ' 

One is pleased to find, amid these representations and expostu- 
lations of Jovellanos, that even in Spain certain reforms had actually 
W»en carried into effect. He congratulates himself, for example, 
-- ihin 
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that amid * la serie Immetrse loix^ d’c^donnance:^ et de :.rqjpie- 
mens, qui out cffcHki n^treint la libre disposition cIeft.plroduiuide 
Uterre,^ he has no longer to complam of the tax on ^rau<^mWf 
says he, banishcfd for ever firom diir police ajid legislation. . ‘ l^s 
cefte loi,* continues he, * line' fdis supprimee,, et la taxe de grains 
pour toiijours abolie, comment pem-on kisser subfistey sur les 
autres fruits de la terre une taxe dkutant plus permcieuse, qu^eUe 
n’est pas reglee par Ve^uite et la sagesse du legialateur, mais par 
la fatttaxsie momeiitance des juges municipaux ? tax upon 
all the fruits of the earth, with the sole exception of grain, regu* 
lated, not by the equity and wisdom of the legislator, but by the 
momentary caprice of the municipal judges, was still a tolerable 
allowance of abuse. In fact, the municipal bodies in Spain pos- 
sessed the same monopoly in the fruits of tlie ground, and the 
same power of fixing their price, as we lately had the mortifica- 
tion, ill our accouiit of the performance of Mr Leckie, to contem- 
plate, in the destructive hands of the municipal bodies of Sicily* 

One fact is mentioned by Jovellanos, in demonstration of the 
effects of these arbitrary regulations, which alone speaks volumes^ 
itis well known to be one of the natural attendants on a very im- 
perfect state of agriculture, such as that of Spain, to afford ccr- 
taiil articks in extraordinary abundance, and, by necessary 
seqtieftce, extraordinarily cheap. Of these, poultry, which dur- 
ing that state of agriculture forms part of the family of the poor- 
est man, and finds the greatest part of its food independently of 
expense, constitutes a remarkable instance. It is thereft^e w'on- 
derful to Icam, that the city of Madrid is actually supplied with 
eggs froih France } Hear Jovellanos himself on the causes of this 
characteristic and melancholy circumstance. 

♦ C’cst a ces reglemens’ (the wretched powers entrusted to the 
provincial magistrates) ‘ qu’on doit attribuer en grande partie la 
disette de certains articles de production facile, ct de consommation 
ordinaire. Le paysan ne trouvant aiicun benefice a les vendre a un 
prlx ordinaire, et eloign^ des marches par les vexations qu^3 y ren- 
centre, prend le parti de ne plus les cultiver. Deux ou trois exexnples 
suifisait pour Ten degouter a jamais, et pour fixer les objets de la 
culture et de Teconomie d'une province entiere. Qui pourra asaignar 
une autre cause a la honteuse necessite ou nous avons ete pendant 
quelque terns de faire venir les oeufs de France, pour I’approvt&bxme- 
ment de la ville de Madrid ? * 

Omitting, as we ate obliged to do, the numerous and import- 
ant details of our author on me restraints and oppresf^s td which 
the cultivator in Spain k exposed, who is even deprived- laf the 
freedom of trade tram province to province wtthin lus owsif coun- 
try, we cannot forbear advertuig to a few of the observatk jis, in 
the work before us, on the mischiefs irflictecl on agriculture by 

the 
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the taWs on Spalli. We shall not stbp* to confer. foot’s 
iflenniihstef tens and retiaonsto'^ relative to the sti|ri}efu|Jinc- 
iqnalities in the system of Spaftfeh taxation, Vy whje^ 't^e nigh^^ 
classes, among whbtn the nohiKty and clergy, as lisiialj Vn^ as 
tve could not but have expected, stand principally distinguished, 
" have their shoulders eased of the burden, by sldfting rtie greater 
part of it to the shoulders of the poor husbandman’. The picture, 
however, which Jovellanos draws of the direct oppressions to 
which the owners *of the produeb of the soil are cxpos^c^, is too 
remarkable, and too full of instruction, not id be presented', in parr, 
to the consideration of our countrymen. 

^ Quatriernement, ’ says he, * il est aise de voir Ju$qu*1i quel point 
llnftuence des' impositions provincialcs doit etre nuisTLle a Tagricul- 
tore par Peyfension avec laquelle dies embrassent toUs les produits. 
Les^ principuks, et les plus ]jrecieuscs, comme f’huile, le vin, et la 
vian^, sent assujetties aux iniftionx^ tmdis qiie Vakavolef atteint 
jiisqu’aux phis miniiti eases, telles qiie les fruits, les legumes, le jftf* 
et la volaiile. Qu’on juge de I’effet de ce niotte d^itn position, 
par, la repetitipn avec laquelle les produits delaterre setrouventsuc- 
ccsiiiveimer.t graves directment ou indirectment. J^es troupeasx^ pakr 
c;^einpl«?if payent sur la pature dans les loyers des praiiies, auquel on 
V’^ulonuc k\nom de vente de^ herbed qiie pour rassuiettir a 
vale. Le, bctail paye cnsuiie line nouvdle contribution, a^diaqu^ 
vente et revente, dans les foires et marches, et, la yiaud^i paye qn-^ 
core lors qu’elle esl vendue pour la consor/unation. De-manierc qa^ 
CCS imp5ti>, siiisissant les piodiiits dc la terre au moment , de kur 
nnissiince, les poursuivent ct ics attei'^eut dans toute leur circular 
tion, sans jamais perdre de rue ni lacher leur proie, jusqu'au der^ 
nier instant de son cxfstenco. ' 

Aiicr a variety of observations on the pj\rticuhr abuses which 
h^ sdocts as specimens of that corrupt sysfem he wanted to ro^ 
form, he sums up his conclusions on the banefpl elTects of the 
taxes', m the following terms. 

Sans’ rorrjptor done cc que content a I’etar, ct par consequent ii 
ces'membres, h?s innoTiibnibles logioiis d’admlnistrateurs, de vi^Tenrs, 
de "sSr gents, dc gardes, qu’oovpe le rt<cuuvicTnent’ dcs impositions 
provinciales ; sans compter le trouble, et rinquictiiJc coiuinuelle 
dans' Itrquel dies entretiennent le cullivaleur, qui pent ni faire un pas 
iji s^atretor s>ans etre cnviroiine des coihmis et de satellites f siips 
compter les vesatioqs q u derivent de Todieusc police dos registres, 
visiles, guides, taxes, et aiiircs formalitcs ; sans coTiiptcr I’op'prcssif ii 
dll cftoyen, avili paries denonciations, procedures, arrestalions, do- 
umtions, aux’quelles donnent lieu la plus petite et quelqucfois la plus 
iiTnoeente fiande ; enfin, sans compter tout ce qtie la libortc du com- 
merce erl^ circulation mterieure soufFre d*un systeme si cirnne, co 
que nous venous de dire suiTit pour demontrer, qi'c ncs loix fi'^ralcs, 

Vo/., v.w .NO. 'J7. C cxcintui'-ei 
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examinees dans leur rapport avee Pagriculture, presentent un des ob- 
stacles le plus puissant k I’interet de ses agents, et par consequent ^ 
sa prosperite. ’ 

2. Such is a specimen of the important instructions which Jo- 
velVanos offered to his countrymen, or to their government, respect- 
ing the obstacles opposed to the progress of agriculture by bad 
laws and political institutions. The obstacles arising from wrong 
opinions, is the second class lie takes into consideration. In re- 
gard to so much of the mass of these as are entertained by 
the government, the second class of the obstructions of agri- 
culture coincides with the first ; since, to the wrong opinions 
of this small, but elFective body, bad laws and bad political 
institutions are to be traced. One opinion, however, of very 
extensive influence in most, if not all the countries of Europe, 
is common both to governors and people, — that in the work of en- 
riching a nation, commerce is far more efficacious than agricul- 
ture. This opinion, the groundwork of what Dr Smith deno- 
minates the mercantile system, which long guided, and still, in 
many important points, guides the economical policy of the coun- 
tries of Europe, and of Great JJritain among the rest, — Jovellanos 
traces (and probably, in ifsS origin, v/ith justice) to the mania of 
imitation caught from the flcuivishing republics of Italy and 
many in the middle ages. The Spaniards, however, have not rea- 
soned upon it exactly as the jx)!iticians of this country have done. 
For example, they prohibit the exportation of the raw produce of 
the soil, and encourage the i?nportation •, and even Jovellanos 
himself thinks them right in proliibiting the exportation of corn. 
The British legislators, on tlie other hand, grant a bounty on the 
exportation of corn, and impose a duty on the importation always, 
at least unless when the price is very high. The wise proceed- 
ing would probably be, in regard either to Britain or Spain, to let 
the nation export, when it found it for its interest to export ; and 
to import, when it found it for its interest to import ; and to 
trust to it as being i'!u‘ best judge of its own interest, in this, as in 
all similar cases. Tlic subject is too extensive for us to enter up- 
on any controverted giouiid \ but this beiiig one of the few cases 
in which we have found our siuthor involved in an erroneous train 
of thought, it was necessary ihiit, far to mark our dissent from it. 

The wrong opinions, however, belonging to the more immediate 
agents of agriculture, form the principal source of the class of er- 
rors wliich our author is now co.niidcring. His disquisition on this 
subject is one of the rnof t grniifyirg that has presented itself to our 
notice. Ignorance is th.e fruirfuJ n.othci to whom he traces, as her 
Irgitir.nio nr geny, ail the cvffi which f ill to be considered under 
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this head ; and which are neither few nor small. Where, he asks— 
in what country has not aj^riculture rem.iiiicd in improvement 
behind the other great branches of art ? The reason is, that it is 
an art more difFicult to be earned on, without ceitain portion^ of 
knowledge and understaiuiing, than those wliich admit of greater 
subdivision and simplicity 5 for, as Jovellanos very justly observes, 

* Tagriculture est bicn moms un art, quhiiie admirable reunion 

* de plusieurs arts tres distingues. * lie remarks, accordingly, 
— what is so worthy of remark everywhere else, as well as in 
Spain, though it has hitherto attracted anywhere so little of the 
attention which it deserves, — how formidable, and frequently how 
effectual a resistance is presented to the improver in iigriculture, 
by the blind prejudices and coarse iiidocility of tlie I ibouring hus- 
bandman ; who, from ignorance, and from mental iTuiction, is 
wedded to the practices to w'hich he has been accustomed, and. 
can accommodate neither his Iiand nor his mind to aiiy process 
that is new. Whoever bestows due attention on the variety of 
operations in which the most ordinary agent in tlie business of a- 
griculture must be employed, and the various kinds of knowledge 
which it is necessary f( r him to possess, will easily see, that to 
rend'T him a proper instrument in an actively improving, and by 
co'ificqueiice a changing agriculture, his mind must be rendered 
alert and pliant by education, sufficiently enlightened to oelieve 
that improvements may be made, and to think that it is not un- 
worthy of him to second the wishes of the improver. In what u 
favourable situation for progress in agriculture would that country 
be placed, which shouhl possess a peasantry thu ; quali'ied and 
disposed, — where the principal instrument, the princip d machine 
of the art, was of so admirable a temper and mould, — it is surely 
unnecessary to explain ; as, on the other hand, every man, by 
wdioin any striking improvemenrs in agriculture have been at*- 
tempted, bears loud and voluntary testimony to the difficulties he 
experienced, partly from tlie aversion, and partly from the inca- 
pacity of the agents he had to tniiploy. 

Jovellanoa is of opinion, tlvat one of the best expedients for 
transmitting knowledge to the labourers in the s )il, is to commu- 
nicate it first to the proprietors of the soil. He marks, with pro- 
found indignation and contempt, the existing fiate of education 
in Spain. 

‘ Quel abandon deplorable, ’ he cries, * dans iiotre systeme d'in- 
struction publique. II semble que nous avons pris a tache de ne- 
gliger les objots d’iiistriictions utiles el de multiplier les instituts de» 
connoissanc?s iiiutiles .... i.es sciences out ces.'^e d’etre pour lious un 
moycn de chercher la verite*, et sont devcnii une resstmrcc pour 
trouver de quoi vivre. I.e nombre des etiulia .s s’est accru avec 
riinpeifcctlnn des etudes j et dc nicnie que ces iascctes qui, naissant 
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do la pntrefaction, servent n Li propager, les tlieologiens scliolas- 
tiqu '", jiiristes, casuistcs, et tous les mauvais professeurs cles facultca 
jnioliccLiieiles, euvdopperent dans leur corruption les principes, le 
gout, ct jiisqu’au souvenir des sciences utiles. ’ 

For explaining what he considered necessary to be done to- 
wards imparting a knowledge of the useful and experimental 
sciences to the class of owners of the soil, he returns again and 
again to the incurable vices of the system of education, which 
had been set up in the ages of darkness, and transmitted, by 
means of the obstinate resistance to change in the agents employ- 
ed, with little or no improvement to the present day. 

‘ L:i Societc, ’ says he*, ‘ ne proposera pus d’aggregcr cette espccc 
d’cnselgncmcnt an plan do nos universites ; tant qu’elles scront en- 
core ce quelles soni, et cc quelles ont toujours etc jusqu'a present, 
tint qn’elles seront df.niinces par Tesprit scholastique, jamais les 
sciences e\periniontalcs nc pourront germer aupres d’elles. Dcs ob- 
jets distincts, un caractere different, une autre methode, et im esprit 
oppose anlmcnt les unes ct les aiitrcs, les separent, et les rendent in- 
conipatlhles entre clU'';. line longue ct tristc experience a confirme 
cette verite. ’ He even proceeds so far as to say, that to found a 
system of education any thing liF:c complete, (‘ ce point, ^ he ob- 
serves, * si digue dc iK's desirs) il faudra debutcr par uii rciivcrse- 
ment total de la forme et <Ju systemc acluel de nOs ecoles generalfTff^ 

After a variety of details, into which we are sorry that we can- 
not enter, respecting the plan for instructing the proprietors of 
the soil, he comes to the highly important case of the labourers. 
On this point, unfortunately, the numbers among ourselves arc 
not few who have much to learn from the Spanish statesman. 

‘ Le ‘^ccond moyen, ’ says he, ‘ dc rapprocher la science de I’in- 
Tvjet, con'^lsle dans rinsuiiction des laboureurs. Cc scroit une chose 
ridicule, quo do vouloir les assujeitir a Tetude des sciences ; mais il 
o'^t tre'-rai son able de cherclier h les mettre a mcme de profiter de 
Vmrs vesultats ; et voila a quo! se rcdiiit noivc dcsir. L'entreptise 
Cat grande par son ohjet, mais simple et facile dans scs nioyens ; il 
ne s’agit que do diminner Pigiiorance dcs laboureurs, on pour mien, v 
dire de multiplier, et de pcrfectionner les orgUiics de lour entendc- 

ITlf'lU . ^ 

It is objected, liowcver, by those who have unfortunately taken 
up prejudices against the people, that it is impossible to make use- 
ful knowledge desrend to tliem. Jovellaiios leaves not this mis- 
apprehension without its answer. 

‘ (Juand, * says he, ‘ les propiietaires possedcront les sciences u- 
tiles, ne doit~on pas espercr que Icur interct, peut-ctre mcme lour va- 
lut'V, les engagera a fairc dcs essais dans leurs terres, et a appliquer 
a Icr.r culture les connoi stances dues a leur etude, les nouvelles de- 
couvertes, ct les nouvelles melhodes adoptees dans les autres pays ? 
ir.t quand ih Pauront fait avec fruit, ne devra-t-on pas espcier egalo- 

ment 5 
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ment ; que kurs conseils et leur exemple persuaderont leurs fermlers, 
ct les feront participer a leurs amelionititjns ? 

‘ On suppose que le labourcur est esclavc dos prejuges, qu'il a 
re(;us par tradition, et il I’est sans doute, parcequ’il ne peut ceder a 
d’autres lemons qu’a cellos qui lui entrent par ks yeux ; muis p5r la 
meme raison n’est il pas pltis docile a cette espcce de combiuaison-qiii 
anime et augmente son interet ? L’orgucil des savans lui refuse jus- 
qu’k cette docilitc; mais qu’nn fasse attention un moment a la grande 
masse des connoissances, que l agriculture a reunie, meme dans la 
portion la plus stupide de ses agens ; et on reconnoitra tout ce que 
doit dans tons les pays I’agricultiire a la dt)cilite des laboiireurs. ’ 

He brings to the support of the same interesting proposition, 
truths of a still more general nature. 

* Il cst impossible, * he says, ‘ qu’ime nation possede les sciences 
dans un certain de^rc d^etendue, sans qu’une partic de leurs luinieres 
se repande jusqu’a la plus basse classe du peuplc ; parcet.uo, s’il 
cst permis de s’exprimev ainsi, le fluide dcla science so repand d’uiie 
rlasse a I’autre, et se siniplifiant, se divisant toujours d’avantage dans 
son cours, s’acconimodc en1ln a rintelligcrce des espiits les plus sim- 
ples et les plus rebelled. Par ce moyen, le Iviuourciir et Pai tisan, 
sans penetrer Ic jargon mystericiix dn chiniiste, duns lVnal)se dci 
marnes, ni le raisonnement dn naturaliste dans la rocUeiche hardie 
oif terns et des moyens de leur formation, connoissent kuriiulil*': pour 
ramelioration des terres et le degraissoment des draps- C’e&t h dire 
qu’ils connoissent tout ce que la science a enscigne d/utiie sur ks 
inanies. ^ 

When he comes to consider tlic degree of po:jtIve instruction, 
not which (Mghl to bo ^\ven to the people — for they ouglit to i«j- 
cqive as much possible — but which cu?i be given to them, \vitl> 
uiit sacrificing other objects of still more iniperious iiecessiti, he 
s^iys, 

‘ La Socieic ne solliclte pour eux, que la conntiissance des pre- 
mieres leltro.s, ck'st a dire, quails sachenL lire, ecrirc, et c»>mpUr. 
Quel champ immeriSe ccs connoissances simples et sublimes rdouvrent- 
elies pas a ] "esprit humain ? Cello instruclion si necessaire a tout in- 
dividu pour jK-rr'cclionncr les facultto de la la.ison et de son ame, .si 
avantageusc a tout poic Jofaiuillc pour coiuiuiro les aHalrcs dc la vie 
civile et doniestique, si importaiitc'a tout gouveiueai'uii jiour amclioitr 
Pesprit et le coeur des ciloyens, est cello que la uOcieto reclame, et 
c[ui sufllra pour mettre le labourour, ainsi que les autres classes la- 
horleusrs en etat de concevoir, non sculemcnt les verile.s sublimes de 
la religion et do la morale ; mais cncoie les principes simples et clatrs 
de la physique, qui conduisent a la perfection des arts. Il sufnra 
que le.s resultats et les decouvertes, dans les sciences les plus-compli- 
^juces, .soient depouilles de Papparat ou du jargon scientifiqne, ct re- 
diiites a des propositions claires et simples pour etre comuiiscs par 
Phomme Ic plus grussler, quanJ on auia j^urilctii-unc les ojgancs dc 
con enrejiderncnt. 
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‘ Que Votrc Altcssc (it is thus the Councils of State are addressed 
in Spain) daigne par consequent multiplier par tout I’enseigin’ment 
di's premieres icttres ; qu’il n’y ait ni bourg, ni village, ni paroisse, 
qiii en soit prive ; qu’il n’y ait aucun individu, quclque miserable 
qu’ir soil, qui ne puisse recevoir facilement et gratuitemont cettc in- 
struction. Quand la nation ne devroit pas ce secouis a tous ses mem.- 
bres, comme Tacte le plus signalc dc sa protection, elle sc le devroit 
a elle-meme, comme lo moycn le plus simple d’augmciner sa gloire 
ct sa puissance. N'est ce pas en efFet le plus honteux tenioignage de 
notre insc uciance, que de vuir dans rabandon et dans I’oubli une 
branche d’instruction si generalc, ct si avantageusc, t.indis que nous 
pi'oU’geoiis avec taut d’ardcur Ics instituts dcs sciences pai tidies, in- 
iitilcb, ou dangereuses. ’ 

W e arc obliged, though reluctdiitly, to omit the expedients 
pro|n)scd by our author for accomplishing the great objects here 
proposed. And we arc not unwilling to leave the enlightened and 
philanthropic reflections ol this real philosopher and statesman, 
without any commentary, to the meditations of those among us, 
who are still as far behind him in knowledge as humanity. 

fl. As to the pliysical obstacles which Spain presents to the 
progress of agriculture, the observations of JovcIJanos are con- 
tiued within narrow- compass. Nature, he remarks, has beeiiji- 
beral to -Spain ; but the inhabitants have not seconded the bounty 
of nature* The climate of Spai i is in general dry. The neglect 
of irrigation he therefore stigmaMzes as one of the vices of the 
people ; though he grants that the difficulties attending this im- 
provement, is one of the p.hysical obstacles peculiar to iSpain, which 
the husbamlman is calleil upon to ovvucoriie. "I’he dillercnt pro- 
vinces oi Spain being extremely diifi rent in their soil, climate, 
and by coiibcquence in their pi ounce — articles, must very fre- 
quently be raised in one province, wdilch are required for the 
supply of a very distant province. This renders good roads, 
navigable canals, and other channels of communication, pecu- 
liarly necessary ; yet no country is more wretchedly provid- 
ed with them. Of pJiysical obsUcIcs, there are many in Spain, 
as well as other countries, which, from their magnitude, or 
from the extent of their influence, it peculiarly belongs to 
govv rnmeiU to remove. Jovellatios remarks, that governments 
would never want funds for such useful purposes, did they 
not waste so m.ucJi in ways that arc useless, and often In such as 
are pernicious. lie w'ould like to see established in every coun- 
try a hiiul, to be denonii-Mted the amelioration fnrid^ for tlie cx- 
I'.rcso purpose of aiditig, as far as government is competent to aid, 
rhe progress of agriculture, ajid the otlur useful arts. 

.Sueh are the inslruclions, tlie censures and expostulations, 
v/hich this Spanish philosopher and patriot deemed fit a few years 
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ago to address to his countrymen. It has been our principal ob- 
ject to exhibit as distinct a view as possible of a work, presenting 
so many claims to attention ; and, for that purpose, we have re- 
strained ourselves from those reflections, in which the interest of 
the topics introduced would otherwise have prompted us tef in- 
dub^^e. There are a few questions, however, which we are ir^ 
resis'ibly tempted to ask- 

Hew many years, for example, have gone by, since we re- 
ceived a bvOvjk of this nature and urllity iroin any statCvSm.m or 
minisic r of justice in our own country ? 

])ld Jovcllaiios perform a more patriotic service, by expOvSing 
opt'nly, and censuring tbe errors and abuses by winch his country 
£«j fibred, than he would have done, had he, by palliations, by 
Eopliistiy and excuses, endeavoured to make it appear that she 
was su fibring from no errors and abuses ? And if such a con- 
duct was patriotic in Spain, may it not be so in other countries, 
— in Great Ihitain for example? 

Wliother there are any errors and abuses in Great Britain of a 
similar, or of any other description ? or, w])cthcr there are none 
— and licnce all writers of the censori.d character, like Jovellanos, 
unncce.ssary ? 

• • Whether it were useful in Spain, that the owners and culti- 
vators of the ground should be well instructed j but not at all 
useful in Great Britain ? Or whether Jovellanos was entirely 
ndst.ikcn, — it being uselul in no country ? 

Whether Jovellanos, who censured the bad institutions of his 
country, or the Prince of the Peace who punished those who 
censured them, was the greatest patriit ? Whether there is any 
other country, where those who thus censure, and those who 
thus punish, are in situations analogous ? 

To c'oncliide with a refloetion of a diiTcrent description. — Among 
a people subject to the minute and incessant oppression which we 
hf‘re perceive th.e peasantry in Spain endured, could the flame of 
parriotism carch in sucli a degrro, as to make them perfect he- 
roes in defence of the very government under which they had 
? — A valuable iia^nient, from the hand of the same Jo- 
vcll inos, \vhic!i JjOi\l llnliand has done us the service to present 
to Tis in the AppoUvIix (Jfo. ..) to his Life of Lope de Vega, is 
lughly wo/tliy of being taken into the account, in making up our 
minds on this questio!:. 
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Akt. III. Stricturea on tm Critiques in the I]diuJmri:(h 

Of! the Subji'ct of Methodism and Missions ; ^eiih Urmarks on 
the tnflitence (^‘Remms^ in ^eneiaU Morals and Happiness. 
By John Styles. 8vo. London. 1809. 

T N routing out a nefc of confecrated coblers, and in 'bringing to 
light fuch a perilous heap of trafii as we were obliged to work 
through, in our articles upon the Methodifls and Milfionaries, 
we are generally conceived to have rendered an ufeful fervice to 
the caufe of rational religion. Every one, however, at all ac- 
i]iialnted with the true characler of Metliodiftn, mull have known 
the extent of the abufc and iniinprefentation to which w-e expof- 
ed ourfelves in Inch a fervice. All this obloquy, however, we 
were very willing to encounter, from our convidlioti ot the nccef- 
fity of expofing and correfting the growing evil of fanaticifm. In 
fpite of ail miirepreioiuation, w'’e have ercr been, and ever Ihall 
be, the fincere Iricnds of fobor arid rational Christianity. We 
are quite ready, if any fair opportunity ocr,ur, to defend it, to 
the be!:! of our ability, from the liger-lprir.g of infidelity ; and 
\vc arc quite determined, if we can prevent furh an evil, that 
it fliall not be c»:teu up by the naily end ni;merous vermin 
of Mcthcdifm. For this purpof‘, we proceed to mate 

a few Ihort remarks upon the f.icrcd and filly g'^ntFman be- 
fore us, — not, certainly, becaiifc we fed any fort of anxiety as 
to the ofledl of his llridures on our ov/n credit or reputation, 
but bccaufe’his direct and articulate defence of the principles and 
praAiccs which wc have coiidenined, aiFi*rds us the fairel't oppor- 
niuiiy of expofing, llili ni*re cleaily, both the extravagance 'and 
tlio danger of tliefe popular fedaries. . 

Thcfe very impudent people have one ruling canon, which 
pervades every tiling they fiy and do. Whoever is unfriendh^ 
to Meihcdiim^ is an ihjidd and an aiheut. 'Lhis reiionable and 
amiable maxim, repeated in every form of diilnefs, and varied 
in every attiiude of malignity, is tlic fum and fubltance of Mr 
♦Styles's panipfjler. Whoever wiihea to refeue religion froai 
ihe hands oi diJafilc aitifaiis, — whoever prefer;^ a refpeclable 
clergyiTun iur his teacher, to a udirious mechanic ; — whoever 
v.iihcs to keep the intervals between churches and lunatic a- 
fyliiins ab wiile as poxTible, — all fuch men, in the eflimation of 
l\]r Styles, are notliing better than open or concealed enemies 
of Chiillianity. His calechifm is very fimple. In wiiat hoy do 
yon navigate ? By what fhoemaker or carpenter are you inllrufl- 
fc'd ? Wliat rniraelcs liave you to relate ? Do you think it hnful 
to reduce Providence to an alternative ? &c. &c. &r. Now, if wc 
W' rc to content oiirfelves with ufing to Mr Styles, vvliiie lie is 
dealing about his imputations of infidelity, the uiicouitly language 

which 
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v/hich isTometimes applied to thofe who are little curious about 
truth or falfehood, what Methodill would think the Worfe of 
him for fuch an attack i Who is there among them that would 
not to lie for the tabernacle ? Who that would not 

liove he was plcdfiiig his Maker, by lacrlficing truth, juilice 
and common fenfe, to the ir.teretts of his own little chapel, and 
his own deranged inftruftor ? Something more than contradic* 
tion or confutation, therefore, is npceflary to diferedit thofe cha- 
ritable dogmatifls, and to diininiih their pernicious influence * 
and the TnO: accufation againft ul i.-, that we liave cndeatioured 
to add ridicule to reafoning. 

We are a good deal amufed, indeed, with the extreme difrelKH 
which Mr John Slylos exliibits to the humour and pleafantry with 
v;hich he adinit'i the Metbodiils to have been att.icked ; biit Mr 
John Stales iliould romembt r, that it is nor ihe pricJtice with de- 
ilroycrs •>f vennin to allow the little vUtims a V4:io upon the wea- 
prsiis uied againil tltcm. If this weve oihoiwife, we thould'have 
one fft of veniiin b.\i4Uhing fmalhtoi.th combs ; another protelLirtg 
againit raoufe-ti.^ps ^ a tiiird proliildtiiig tlie fniger and thumbs 
a founh exclaiming againft the intolerable infamy of iiting foap 
and water. It is impofliblc, however, to hden to fuch pleas. 
Thc*y rnuR all be cauglil;, killed ai^d cracked, in tlie iTiaiincr, and 
by the inllrumeiits which aic found molt ciFicacious to their de- 
irlunSlioii i and the more they cry out, the greater plainly is the 
ikijl ufed aguinii them. We are^convirxed a little laughier will 
do them more harm than all the argcincntr, in the world. Such 
men as tlie aiulior before us cannot luiderftand when they are 
outargued ; but he lias given us a fpeciiT.en, from his irritability, 
tli.it ho fully con^irehends when he has become tlie objedt of uni- 
vcrfal contempt and derilion. We agree with him, that ridicule 
L not ex;idtly the weai)on to be ufed in matters of religion but 
the ufe of it is excniable, when there is no other wfiich can n)ake 
fools tremble. Ikiidcs, he fhould remembtr the pdVticuhir fort 
of ridicule we h e nfed, which is nothing more than accurate 
quotation from llie Jtiethodills themfeives. It true, tint this is 
the moil ievere aiid cutting ridicule to which we could have had 
recourfe ; but, whole fault is that? 

Nothing can be more dilingemious than tlie attacks Mr Styles 
has m.uio upon us for our ufe of Scripture language. and 

grace are ct-rtainly terms of Scripture. It is nut to the words 
theinfelves that any ridicule can ever attaclu It is from the pr**- 
pofterous application of thofe words, in the mouths of the moif 
arrogant and ignorant of human beings ; — it is from their ufe in 
tlie moll tviviid, low, and familiar feenes of life ; — it is from tho,* 
ilh:eyjio and ungrammatical prelacy of Mr John Styles, that any 
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tinge of ridicule ever is or ever can be imparted to the facred lan- 
guage of Scripture. 

We ^dmic alfo, with tliis gentleman, that it would certainly e- 
vince the moft vulgar and contrived he.ur, to ridicule any religi- 
ous opinions, mtthodiftical or oiherwife, bccaule they were the 
opinions of the poor, and were conveyed in the language of the 
poor. But are we to refpeft the poor, when they wiih to ftep 
out of the’r province, and become the teacii. rs of the land } — ^ 
when men, whofe proper * talk is of bullocks, pretend to ’^ave 
wifdom and underltanding, * is it not lawful to tell them they 
have none ? An ironmonger is a very refpedl )ble man, fo long 
as he is merely an ironmo’;gor, — an admirable man if he is a reli- 
gious ironmonger ; but a great blockhead, if he fets up for a 
bifliop or a dean, and leftures upon tljeolo^ y. It is not the poor 
we have attacked, — but the writing poor, the publifliing poor,— * 
the limited arrogance which miftakes its own trumpery fe£l for 
the w'orld ; nor liave we attack'^d them for want oi talent, but for 
want of modefty, wain of f^^nh", and want of true ra.ional religion, 
~for every fault which Mr John Styh s defends and exemplifies. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken declamations of 
Methodism to a point, to grasp the wriggling lubricity of these 
cunning animals, and to f\x tbeiu in one position. We have said, 
in our review of the Methodists, that it is extremely wrong to 
suppose that Providence interferes with special and extraordinary 
judgments on every trifling occasion of life \ that to represent an 
innkeeper killed for preventing a Methodist meeting, or K.ncl claps 
of thunder rattling along the heavens, merely to hint to Mr Scott 
that he was not to preach at a particular tabernacle in Oxford- 
road, appeared to ais to be blasphemous and mischievous non- 
sense. With great events, which change the destiny of mankind, 
w-e might suppose such interference, the discovery of which, up- 
on every trifling occasion, we considered to be pregnant with very 
mischievous consctjuences. — ^^Po all which Mr Styles replies, that, 
■with Providence, nothing is great, or nothing little, — nothing dif- 
ficult, or nothing easy \ that a worm and a whale are equal in 
the estimation of a Supreme Being. — liut did any human being 
but a Methodist, and a third or fourth rate Methodist, ever make 
«uch a reply to such an argument? Wc are not talking of what 
is great or important to Providence, but to us. The creation of 
a worm or a whale, a Newton or a Styles, are trxsks equally easy 
TO Omnipotence. But are they, in their results, equally import- 
ant to us ? The lightning may as easily strike the head of the 
Prench emperor, as of an innocent cottager ; but we are surely 
neither impious or obscure, wdien w'e say, that one would be an 
important interference of Providence, and the other comparative- 
ly not so. But it is a loss of time to reply to such trash ; it pre- 
sents 
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»ents no slImuKis of difficulty to us ; nor would it offer any of 
novelty to our reridcrs. 

'To our attack upon the melancholy tendency of Methodism, 
Mr Styles replies, ‘ 'rhat a man must have studied in the sthaols 

Hume, Vvltaire, and Kot’:icbue, who can plead in behalf of ^he 
theatre ; that, at fashionable bail-rooms and assemblies, seduction is 
drawn out to a system ; that dancing excites the fever of the pas^ 
sions, and raises a delirium too often fatal to innocence and peace ; 
and tliat, for the poor, instead of the common rough amuse- 
ments to wliich they are now addicted, there remain the simple 
beauties of nature, the gay colours, and scented perfumes of the 
earth.’ 'riiese are the blessings which the common people have 
to expect from their Methodistical instructors. They are pilfer- 
ed of all their money, — shut out from all their dances and coun- 
try wakes, and are then sent pennylcss into the fields, to gaze 
on tiic clouds, and smell to dandelions ! 

Agjinst the orthodox clergy of all descriptions, our sour devo- 
tee proclaims, as was to have been expected, the most implacable 
vvar, — declaring, that, ‘ in one ceniurtf^ thetj •would have obliterated 
all the f em at uirtg practical rdt^ton tn the church, had it not been for 
ill’ll new Sect, evenj where spoken against. ’ Undoubtedly, the dis- 
tinction of mankind into godly and ungodly — if by godly is really 
meant those who apply religion to the extinction ol bad passions — 
wmiild be liigJily desirable. But when, by that word, is only in- 
tended a sect more desirous of possessing the appellation, than of 
deserving it, — when, under that term, are comprehended thou- 
sands of canting hypocrites and raving enthusiasts — men despi- 
cable from their ignorance, and formidable fronri their madness, — 
the distinctic-ti may hereafter prove to be truly terrific ; and a dy- 
nasty of fools may again sweep away both church and state in one 
liideous ruin, rhere may be, at present, some very respectable 
men at the head of those maniacs, who would insanify them with 
some degree of prudence, and kocp them only half mad, if they 
could. But thi., won’t do \ Bedlam will break loose, and over- 
power Its keepers. If flie pre icher sees visions, and has visitations, 
the clcMk will ctunc next, and then the congregation ; every man 
Will be his own prophet, and di cam dreams for himself : the com- 
petliion in extravagance will be hot and lively, and the whole island 
a roceptacle ie-r incurables. 'Bhcre is, at this moment, a man in Lon- 
don wlio prays for what garments he wants, and finds them next 
mornh g in his room, tight and fitting. 'J'his man, as might be 
€x,v*ctcd, gains between two and three thousand a year from the 
r'umuoo peuple, by prf’ ichiT'g. Amn, tlie prophetess, encamps 
in the of America wm:Ii thirteen or fourteen thousand fol- 

a ’ ovny from the prophet Elijah. Jo- 

anna 
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ffftna Zouihcote raises the dead, &c. &c* Mr Styles will call us 
atheists, and disciples of the French school^ for what we are a- 
boat to say ; but it is our decided opinion, that there is some fraud 
in the prophetic visit j and it is but too probable, that the clothes 
are merely human, and the man measured for tliem in the com- 
mon way. When such blasphemous deceptions are practised up- 
4>n mankind, how can remonstrance be misplaced, or exposure 
mischievous ? If the choice rested with us, we should say,— 
give us back our wolves again, — restore our Daiiisli invaders, — 
curse us with any evil, but the evil of a canting, deluded, and 
Mttthodistical populace. Wherever Methodism extends its bane- 
ful influence, the character of the Fmglish people is constantly 
changed by it. Boldness and rough honesty are broken down in- 
to meanness, prevarication, and fraud. 

While Mr Styles is so severe upon the iudoK‘'?icc of the Church, 
he shoulrl recollect that hw Mcthotlists are the ox-party ; that it 
is not in human niituvo, any persons wl.o quietly possess 
power, enn be ns active an thoae who are pinoLiing it. The fair 
way to state the merit cf the two pirties is, to estimate what the 
cx^^rtions of the lacrymal and suspnious clergy would be, if they 
stepped into the cndowincuto of their competitors. The moment 
they ceased to be paid by tlie groan, — the instant that Easter "of- 
ferings no longer depended upon jumping and convulsions, — Mr 
Styles may assure himscif, that the characte r of his darling preach- 
ers would bo totally changed ; their bodies would become quiet, 
and tiieir minds rcasonabie. 

It is not true, ar. this bad writer is perpetually saying, that the 
world hates pietv. That modest and unobtrusive piety, w^hich fills 
the heave whii ail huinzn charities, and makes a man gentle to o- 
thers, and severe to himself, is an object of universal love and 
venexation. But mankind hate the Just of power, when it is veil- 
ed under the garb of piety ; — they hate canting and hypocrisy ; — 
they hate advertisers and quacks in piety \ — they do not choose to 
be insulted *, — they love to tear folly and impudewce from that altar, 
which should only be a sanctuary for the wretched and the good. 

Having concluded liis defence of Methodism, this fanatical 
writer opens upon us his Missionary battery, firing away with 
the most incessant fury, and calling names, all the time, as loud 
as lungs accui^tomed to the eloquence of the tub usually vocife- 
rate* In speaking of the cruelties which their religion entails up- 
on the Hindoos, Mr Styles is peculiarly severe upon us for not 
being more shocked at tlielr piercing their limbs with fiw/cx. This 
is rather an unfair mode of alarming bis readers with the idea of 
some unknown instrument. He represents himself as having paid 
considerable attention to tlie manne-Tj and customs of the Hin- 
doos \ 
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doos ; and, therefoxe, the peculiar stress he lays upon this instru* 
ment, is naturally calculated to pocluce, in the minds of the hu- 
mane, a great degree of mysterious terror. A drawing of thef 
kime was imperiously called for ; and the want of it is a subtle e- 
vasion, for which Mr Styles is fairly accountable. As he has been 
silciiit on this subject, it is for us to explain the plan and nature of 
this terrible and lU'ikiiown piece of mechanism. A hme^ then, in 
neither more nor less than a false print in the Edinburgh Review 
for a knife; and from this blunder of the printer has Mr Style# 
manufactured this Doedalean instrument of torture, called a i&iwe/ 
We were at first nearly persuaded by his arguments against 
—we grew frightened ; — we stated to ourselves the horror of not 
sending missionaries to a. nation which used ilmes ; — we were 
struck with the nice and accurate information of the Tabernacle 
upon this important subject : — But we looked in the errata, aiul 
found Mr Styles to be always Mr Styles, — always cut off from' 
every hope of mercy, and remaining for ever himself. 

Mr Styles is right in saying we have abolished many practice# 
of the Hindoos since the establishment of our empire; but then' 
we have always consulted the Braniins, whether or not such prac- 
tices were conformable to their religion ; and it is upon the ati- 
Omiity of their condemnation, that wc have proceeded to aboli-' 
tion. 

To tlie wdiolc of Mr Styles's observations upon the introdur*. 
tion of Cliristianity into India, we have one short answer 
’Tot Christianity which is introduced there, but the debased murrti-' 
inery and nonsense of Methodists, which has little more to do 
with the Christian religion, than it has to do with the religion of 
China. We 'would as soon consent, that Bredum and Solotnm 
should carry tlic medical art of Europe into India, as that Mr 
Styles and his Anabaptists should give to the Eastern World their 
notionri of our religion. We send men of the highest character 
for the Adminlbtralioii of justice and the regulation of trade,— 
nay, we take greavpains to impress upon the minds of tlic ita- 
♦^ives the highest ideas of our arts and manufacturer., by laying be- 
fore them the finest specimens of our skill and ingenuity. AVliv, 
then, are common sense and decency to be forgotten in religimr 
alc7:e ? and so foolish a set of men allowed to engage themselve# 
in this occupation, that tlic natives almost instinctively duck and 
pelt them But the missionaries, we are told, havo mastered the 
languages of the liast. They may also, for ought we know, in 
the same time, have learnt pmspcciive astronomy, or any thirl^r 
else. What is all this to us ? Our charge is, that they tvanc 
sense, contluct and ^ sound religion; and that, if they are not 
watched, the throat of every Eurevpean in India will be cut : — 
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the answer to which is, that their progress in languages is truly 
astonishing ! If they expose us to imminent peril, M^hat matters 
it if they have every virtue under heaven ? We are not writing 
dissertations upon the intellect of Brother Carey, but stating his 
character so far as it. concerns us, ami caring for it no further. 
But these pious gentlemen care notliing about the loss of the 
country. The plan, it seems, is this. — We arp to educate India 
in Christianity, as a parent does his child j and when it is perfect 
in its catechism, then to pack up, quit it entirely, and leave it to 
ks own management. This is the evangelical project for separat- 
ing a colony from the parent country. They see nothing of the 
bloodshed, and massacres and devastations, nor of the speeches 
in Parli'^ment, squandered millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs and 
pensions, with which the loss of our Indian possessions would 
necessarily be accompanied ; nor will they see that these conse- 
quences could arise from the attempt^ and not from the comple- 
tion of their scheme of conversion. We should be swept from 
the peninsula by Pagan zealots ; and should '' lose, among other 
things, all chance of ever really converting them. 

What is the use, too, of telling us what these men endure ? 
Suffering is not a merit, but only useful suffering. Prove to us 
that they are fit men, doing^a fit thing, and we are ready to praise 
the missionaries ; but it gives us no pleasure to hear that a man 
lias walked a thousand miles with peas in his shoes, unless w^e 
know" why, and w'herefore, and to what good purpose he has 
done it. 

But these men, it is urged, foolish and extravagant as they are, 
may be very useful precursors of the established clergy. This is 
much as if a regular physician should send a quack doctor before 
him, and say, do you go and look after this disease for a day or 
two, and ply the patient well with your nostniins, and then 1 
will step in and complete the cure; — a more notable expedient 
w"c have seldom heard ot. Its patro?is forget that these self-or- 
dained ministers, w'itli Mr John Styles at thc-i,- head, abominate 
the established clergy ten thousand times more than they do 
Pagans, who cut themselves with cruel kimes. The efforts of 
these precursors would be directed with infinitely more zeal to 
make the Hindoos disbelieve in Bishops, than to make them be- 
lieve in Christ. The darling passion in the soul of every mission- 
ary is, not to teacli the great leading truths of the Christian faith, 
but to enforce the liftle paltry modification and distinction which 
he first taught from his owoi tub. And then what a W"ay of teach- 
ing Christianity is this ! There are five sects, if not six, now em- 
ployed ns missionaries, every one instructing the Hindoos in tlielr 
own pniticular method of interpreting the ycripcurcs ; asid wlieu 

the^e 
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tlicse have completely succeeded, the Church of England is to 
step in, and convert them all over again to its own doctrines^ 
There is, indeed, a very fine varnish of probability over this inge- 
nious and plausible scheme. Mr John Styles, however, would 
much rather see a kime in the flesh of an Hindoo, than the hand 
of a Bishop on his head. 

The missionaries complain of intolerance. A weasel might as 
well complain of intolerance when he is throttled for suckinp 
eggs. Toleration for their own opinions, — toleration for their 
ilomestic worship, for their private groans and convulsions, they 
possess ill the fullest extent; but who ever heard of toleration 
lor intolerance ? who ever before heard men cry out that they 
were persecuted, because they might not insult the- religion^ 
shock tlie feelings, irritate the passions of their fellow-creature«» 
and throw a whole colony into bloodshed and confusion ? We 
did not say that a man was not an object of pity, who tormented 
himself from a sense of duty, but that he was not so great an 
object of pity as one equally tormented by the tyranny of ano- 
ther, and without any sense of duty to support him. Let Mr 
Styles first inflict forty lashes upon himself, then let him allow 
an Edinburgh Reviewer to give him forty more, — he will find no 
comparison between the two flagellations. 

These men talk of the loss of our possessions in India, as if it 
made the argument against them only more or less strong ; where- 
as, in our estimation, it makes the argument against them conclu- 
sive, and shuts up the case. 'Two men possess a cow, and they 
quarrel violently how they shall manage this cow. They will sure- 
ly both of them (if they have a particle of common sense) agree, 
that there is an absolute necessity for preventing the cow from run- 
ning away. It is not only the loss of India, that is in question, — - 
but, how will it be lost i — by the massacie of ten or twenty thousand 
English, by the blood of our sons and brothers, who have been 
toiling so many years to return to their native country. But what 
is all this to a ferocious Methociist. What care Brothers 'Barrel 
and Ringletuh for us and our colonies ? If it were possible to 
invent a method by which a few men sent from a distant country 
could hold such masses of people as the Hindoos in subjection, 
that mctjiod would be the instirution of caj^rs» There is no inr 
fctitution which can so eflectuully curb the ambition of genius, 
reconcile the individual more completely to his station, and re- 
duce tlie vurieties of human character to such a state of insipid 
and monotoimus tarncmess ; ami yet the religion which destroys 
cast.-s is Paid to render our empire in Iialia more certain ! It may 
be our duty to make the Hni.loos, Christians, — that is another ar- 
gument : but, that we shall by so doing strengthen our empire. 
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\vc utterly deny. What signifies identify of religion to a ques- 
tion of tills kind ? Oiversity of bodily colour and of language 
would soon overpower this consideration. Make the Hindoos 
enterprizing, active and reasonable as yourselves, — destroy the e- 
teirnai track in which they have moved for ages, — and, in a mo- 
ment, they would sweep you off the face of the earth. Let us 
ask, too, if the Bible is universally diffused in Hindostan, what 
must be the astonishment of the natives to find that we are for- 
bidden to rob, murder and steal, — we who, in fifty years, have 
e:fitendcd our empire from a few acres about Madras over the 
whole peninsula, and sixty millions of people, and exemplified 
in our public conduct every crime of which human nature is ca- 
p'lble. What matchless impudence to follow up such practice 
with suchv precepts ! If we have common prudence, let us keep 
the gospel at home, and tell them that Machiavel is our prophet, 
and the god of the Manicheans our god* 

There is nothing which disgusts us more, than the familiarity 
which these impious coxcombs affect with the ways and designs of 
Providence. Every man,now-n-cli\ySj is an Amos or a Malachi. One 
rushes out of his chambers, and tells us are beaten by the French, 
because wc do not abolish the slave trade. Another assures us, that 
we have no chance of victory till India is evangelized. The new 
Christians are now come to speak of the ways of their Creator witli 
as much confidence as they v/ould of the plans of an earthly ruler. 
We remember when tlie ways of God to man were gazed upon 
with trembling humility, — when they were called inscrutable, — 
when piety looked to another scene of existence for tlie true 
explanation of this ambiguous and distressing world. We 
were taught in our childhood that this was true religion ; but 
it turns out now to be nothing but atheism aiui infidelity. 
If any thing could surprise us from the pen of a Methodist, wv? 
should be truly surprised at the very irreligious and presumptu- 
ous answer which Mr Styles makes to some of our argumentj. 
Our title to one of the anecdoics from the Methodist Magazine 
is as follows — * A Sinner — a Bee the instrument ; ’ to 

which Mr Styles replies, that we might as well ridicule the Scrip- 
tures, by relatincr their contents in the same ludicrous manner. 
An itderfere,nce id/Zi respect to a tra'ceUin^ th'w ; blindness the co:i^ 
sequence^ ActSy the ninth chapin\ and first nine verses. The 
acamni of Paid's ccmeei'siony 4'c. lye. page fiS. But does Mr 
Styles forget, that the one is a shameless falsehood, introduced 
to sell a twopenny book, and the other a miracle, recorded by in- 
spired writers ? In the same manner, w^hen we express our sur- 
prise that sixty millions of Hindoos should bo converted by four 
men and s;xteen guineas, he asks, what would have become of 

Christianliy 
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iChristiaoi^yfil: jthettNjiFpIfrp Aposittea.had iit die same- way ? 

It i$ impoaailifeltcj.mjdep ibia' infiaiuatedgetitlemauondeifaMnd tbat 
the liesj of the J^VNigelkta^Maga^ne are not the fmr»Gle$^of Sctip'- 
ture.i and ^at.t:he/IJap^i$t MisatOJuaries arenotthe Apcwttes, :He 
seriovisly.expejpta.thai; wie sbould apeak , of Brother 'Carey: aB^We 
wou}^ sp^iak. ‘Of St Paul ; and treat with an equal respect' the 
miracles of . the Magazine and the Gospel. 

Mr Styles knows , very well that we have never said^ because a 
nation has, present happiness, that it can therefore dispense wiA 
immortal happiness .5 -but we have said,^ that, where of^ two na^ 
tion.s both cannpt be made Christians, it Is more the duty of a 
Missionary to convert the one which is exposed to every evil of 
barbarism, than the other, possessing every blessing, of civiliza- 
tion, Our argument is merely comparative .: Mr Styles must 
liave known it to-be soi“But who does not love the rabemacle 
better than truth ? When the tenacity of the Hindoos ort the 
subj<^ct,of their religion is adduced as a reason against the success 
of thf .misfiipns, the friends to this undertaking are always fond 
of ix?minding us how patiently the Hindoos submitted to the re- 
ILgiqus .pet;sepution and butchery of Tip poo. The inference from 
suqh cit;aU9tMs is.truly alarming. Jc is the imperious duty of Go- 
yetprae?!^ to watch some of these men most narrowly. . Thereas 
notiiung pft'yirluch^they are not capable. And what, after ail, did 
Tipp9Q effect in the way of conversion ? How many Mahomet- 
ans did he mak^ I There was all the carnage of hfedea^s Kettle, 
and npne.^,of the tr^sformation. He deprived multitudesof Hin- 
doos of their caste, indeed 5 and cut them off from all the bene- 
fits. of their religion. That he did, and we may do, by violence : 
hut, did he make. Mahomedans, — or shall we. make Christians ? 
This, however, it- seems, is a matter of pleasantry. - To make a 
poor Hindoo hateful to hirnseif and his kindred, and. to fix a 
curse upon him to the end of his d'ays ! — we have no doubt but 
that this is very entertaining ; and particuliirly to tlie friends of 
V>leratioxa. But our ideas of comedy iiave been formed in another 
school. ...We are dull enough to think, too, that it is more in- 
nocent to exile pigs, thiau to oiFend conscience, and destroy hu-' 
manhappiii^ss. The,ecbeme of baptizing with beef broth is about 
as brutal and preposterous, as the assertion that you may vilify 
the gods and priests of the Hindoos with safety, provided you do 
not rqeddle with thei^, turbans and toupees, (which are cherished 
solely on a pri^aqiple of religion), is silly and coutcmpiiblc. After 
all, it th^ did persecute the Hindoo with impunity, is 

that auy pr^p^yit -of safety to a government tliat offends every 
fec:iing,.AoAi& of.i^I^hometan. and Hindoo at the .same time ? You 
have a an^ a buffalo jn the same enclosure j snd the tiger 
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drives the buffalo before him ; — is it therefore prudent in ymi to 
tlo that which will irritate them both, and bring their united 
strength upon you ? 

'}n answer to all the low malignity of this author, we have on- 
ly to reply, that we are, as we always have been, sincere friends 
to the conversion of the Hindoos. We admit the Hindoo reli- 
gion to be full of follies, andiFull of enormities ; — we think con- 
version a great duty ; and should think it, if it could be effected, 
a great blessing : but our opinion of the Missionaries and of their 
^employer is such, that we most firmly believe, in less than twen- 
ty years, for the conversion of a few degraded wretches, who 
would be neither Methodists nor Hindoos, they would infiilliblv 
;j'»roduce the massacre of every European in India ; * the loss of 
our settlements ; and consequently of the chance of that slow, 
solid, and temperate introduction of Christianity, which the su- 
periority of the European character may ultimately effect in the 
liastern world.. The Board of Controul (all Atheists, and disci- 
ples of Voltaire, of course) are so entirely of our way of think- 
ing, that the most peremptory orders have been issued to send all 
the missionaries home upon the slightest appearance of disturb- 
ance. Those who have sons and brothers in India may now sleep 
in peace. Upon the transmission of this order, Mr Styles is said 
to have destroyed himself with a kme. 


Art. IV. Agriadtnre the Smirce. of the Wealth of Britain: A 
Beply to the OJycctiom urged by Mr Mill, the Edinburgh Re^^ 
viraoei's and. other's, against the lyoctrines^ of the Pamphlet, fw- 
titled, “ Britain independent of Commerce ivith Remarks on 
the Crilkism of the. Monthly Revimm upon that Work. By 
W. Spence, F. L. S. 8vo, London. 

M r Spekce is an acute man •, but, unfortunately, quite igno- 
rant of the principles of political economy. He detect*?, 
with much alacrity, some palpable blunders of his antagonists 
and then proceeds, with the most exemplary self-complacency, to 
propound as new discoveries, certain truths which no one at all 
acquainted with the subject ever thought of disputing ; and to 
repeat certain fallacies which had been completely refuted and 
exposed more than thirty years ago. It is really provoking to find 

how 


♦ Every opponent says, of Major Scott’s book, * What a danger- 
ous book ! die arrival of it at Calcutta may throw the whole Indi- 
an Empire into confusion ; ’ and yet these are the people whose reli- 
gious prejudices may be insulted with impunity I 
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how V2ry siowly truth and sound reason make their way, even a- 
nio.og the reudinj^ classes of the community ; aiHd how incredi- 
. biy ig:norant those who undertake to instruct otheftS frequently 
nrj, of v/h:\t has been done by their predecessors. If the per- 
sons who have bought five editions of Mr Spence's pamphlet 
cou^ i only be persuaded to look into the Wealth of Nations, they 
would ne^d few cautions of ours ; and if Mr Spence would take 
the trouble of nrulerstanding that celebrated work, we have so 
an opinion of his sagacity, as to be persuaded, that he would 
either cease to write upon economical subjects, or write to retract 
a!jd atone for his first piiblicalions. Notwithstanding the sound- 
ness of the foundation which was laid for this science, in the 
great work we have just mentioned, and the large share of pub- 
lic a.ttention which it has ever since received, it is lamentable to 
think, tliat its history has hitherto consisted in the alternation of 
opposite errors *, and that one fallacy has only been discredited, in 
order to make room for atujthcr. At one time, the whole rkhes 
of a n«tion were supposed to consist in its specie ; and the >poli- 
ticians of tltat day dealt out their predictions of prosperity, or of 
ruin, according as circumstances seemed to indicate the ebb ortho 
flow of that golden flood. This opinion being exploded, it has 
since been maintained, that the coin w^hich circulates in a nation 
forms no part of its riches. By one class of reasoners, it has 
been contended, that paper currency is the source of incalculable 
evils; w’hilc it .is boldly asserted by another hand, that the pre- 
cious metals are of no use whatever, and that gold and silver 
should never enter into our circulation : and, in like manner, 
v/liiic the benefits of foreign trade are very absurdly exaggerated 
by shortsighted politicians, Mr Spence and others, in their zeal to 
run down this popular notion, have overlooked all its peculiar 
advantages. 

The threatened exclusion of our trade from the whole conti- 
yiont of Europe, seems first to have drawn this author's attention 
to the subject; and he informs his rtvders, that, from the very 
beginning, he contemplated that event without any of that dis- 
may which was so generally felt by Iws countrymen, — being firm- 
ly convinced, that the prosperity of Britain was perfectly compa- 
tible with the ruin of her foreign trade. He accordingly treated 
the prevailing alarms with a considerable degree of ridicule ; and, 
in pure compassion to die weakness and folly of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and with a view to communicate to others the same happy 
serenity of mind which he himself possessed, ventured upon his 
first publication. Its success, he informs us, has even exceeded 
his expectation, — many of those who were brooding over the ap- 
proaching ruin of their country, having derived great consolation 
from the display which was there made of its internal resources. 
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2^rter h.iving very attentively considered both Mr Spence’s pub- 
i ’cations, we are truly sorry to say, that we are fat from partici- 
paiinjf in those feelinp[S of unconcern with which, he informs us, 
he has been lonj^ accustomed to view the commercial hostility of 
our enemy. His reasonings, indeed, appear to us to be so ex- 
ceedingly superficial, and his notions respecting commerce to be 
so ‘fundamentally and obviously erroneous, as to need only to be 
clearly stated to deprive them of all power of delusion. With 
re'cTard to his greyt practical conclusion, indeed, for the sake of 
vdiich the whole work is written, he appears to us to have fallen 
’rto such gross and palpable contradictions, that although we w'cre 
to admit rhe truth of all his ab ■►tract doctrines, it is evident 
that no. one of his conclusions wouhl follow. In tlie treatise be- 
fore us, he admits distinctly, that the v/arit of foreign tr^ulc would 
deprive us of many of our accustomed conveniences and enjoy- 
ments^; and that many of those comriiodiiies, which are brought 
from abroad, could not be procured so casiiy or so che.iply, by any 
exertion of industry at home. He acknowledge;., rh.’t a system of 
self-denial will be necessary, in case our intercouioe with foreign 
•.ountries should be interiupted; and he cxoressly mentions, that 
the * piled warehouses, and unemployed hntjds, ’ of the manu- 
facturers of Leeds, Manchester and Birurpi^gham, are the imme- 
tiiate consequences of the enemy’s hostile tlecrecs. After all these 
rdmissions, it is truly surprising to us, that Mr Spence should 
venture to assert, that we are independent of foreign commerce. 
In what respect, it may be asked, arc we independent } Is it nor 
evident, from his own account of the matter, that we are depend- 
ent upon it for many comforts aiid conveniences \ — ^that the in- 
dustry of tlie country can be much more profitably exerted when 
we exchange its surplus produce for the surplus produce of other 
nations ; — and that owing to the los.s of our foreign trade, cur 
merchants are distressed with a load of unsaleable commodities, 
and arc forced to discharge their workmen, either to starve, or to 
trust to chance, for a precarious subsistence ? What sort of in- 
dependence, then, is it that Mr Spence speaks of ? or in what re- 
spect do his opinions differ, from those of the persons whom he 
calls his antagonists ? Did any body ever pretend that we could 
not have bread, beer, or potatoes, without foreign trade ? or what 
other evils have ever been predicted from its destruction, than 
those which he has himself enumerated ? If we add to the list 
the loss of tlie fixed capital embarked in that commerce, and the 
immediate misery and ruin which would fall on the persons who 
now derive their subsistence from it, w*e do not know where we 
tsould look for a more complete view of the evils of such an oc- 
♦ urrcnce. 

IiKk'pendcnt, liowcver, of the palpable inconsistencies into 
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which Mr Spence has been betrayed in making the practical ap- 
plication of his doctrines, it certainly appears to us, that his 
whole hypothesis respecting commerce is founded in error. In 
our observations on his first publication, we stated that the 
chief advantages of commerce consisted in that impiovement of 
Hianufac* tiring industry which it necessarily produced, and in the 
consequciU clioapness of all manufactured commodities, 'rhis 
statement, however, having been rather misunderstood, we sha*! 
now take an oppoitunity of explaining the princ'ple there alluded 
to, somowliat mcne at large; and as it is to this view of the sub- 
ject that wc chiefly trust for i refiiration of Mr Spence’s doc- 
trines, we shall pr-.-’inlsc a short ab. -i*. cL of his argument, separ- 
ating it of course from .j 1 the extraneous topics which he has 
mingled in the t''scuss:on. 

It is the es' .^utial characteristic of agricultural industry, ac- 
cording to Mi S.-i U'.ce, to wrealth ; all that produce which 

remains aftci ' bug the cultivatoivS employed in raising it, beings 
a clear addition to what is already in the country, — while the ef- 
fect of manufacturing industry is only to modify the rude pro- 
duce already in existence, and to lit it for use ; in which* process, 
the food consumed by the workman must, it is said, be equal to 
the value which he adds by his industry to the raw material ; so 
that commerce and manufactures can in no case directly augment 
the wealth of a nation. Their great utility consists in realizing 
in a more durable substance the produce of the soil, and in in- 
directly encouraging agriculture, by affording a greater choice of 
luxuries and conveniences, on which its surplus produce, to any 
extent, may be expended. It may be supposed, that the profit 
gained upon manufactures is an independent source of w^ealth ; but 
it is evident, tirat this profit, however beneficial to the individual, , 
is acquired at the expense of others ; the gain of the seller bein^ 
evidently the loss of the buyer. A coach which cost thirty quar- 
ters of corn may be sold for sixty, in which case the coachmakcr 
will gain a very great profit ; but, is it 230t plain that this profit 
i$ acquired at the expense of the purchaser, and that the nation 
w^ould be equally rich, although the coach had been sold for its 
original cost ? A revenue is here transferred, but -not created. It 
is difficult then to conceive what peculiar advantages wc derive 
from our commercial intercourse with other countries, since tlio 
produce of our domestic manufactures would affoid ample eacou- 
ragement to our agriculture, and since this appears to be the only 
benefit which can in any case be derived from commerce. The 
peculiar nature of the foreign trade which Britain carries cn, ren- 
ders its loss also of less consequence ; as her exports consist gene- 
rally of durable commodities, for w'hich she receives in return 
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such articles as tea, wine, sugar, tobacco, silk, &c. — which, be- 
ing designed for almost immediate consumption, are a souioe of 
loss rather than of profit 5 and all of which, besides, or substi- 
tutes for them, could be produced at home, at a small additional 
expense- On these grounds, Mr Spence concludes, that the 
wealth of Britain has been chiefly derived from her ngriculUire, 
and from her domestic industry ; and that all the plans of her e- 
ncmies for her ruin, will be perfectly nugatory, so long as thc^c 
sources of her prosperity lemain unimpaired. 

The whole of this statement, it appears to us, is founded in er- 
ror ; and every separate branch of the argument involves a sepa- 
rate fallacy. In the place, it is absurd to say that agricul- 
ture creates wealth ; or that it produces it in a different manner 
from any other manufacture. Man never creates. The quannty 
of matter in the universe is always the same. All that lie does, is 
to take advantage of its physical properties, to arrange or to mould 
j|t in such a way as to make it more subservient to his use or gra- 
tification than it was before. This process may be called manu- 
facturing : and agriculture, it is obvious, is just as much a manu- 
facture as distillation or carpentry. The husbandman takes advan- 
tage of the known properties of seed, water, air, and perhaps 
other elements, to arrange them, by a^ labour seconded by nature, 
in the form of grain, turnips. See. Tlie distiller takes advantage 
nearly of the same elements to arrange them in the form of spirits ; 
and the carpenter takes advantage of the physical properties of 
iron and timber, to arrange certain masses of the latter in the form 
of tables, chairs, &c. None of these labourers create any thing-, 
and all of them effect their purpose, by availing themselves of tlie 
physical properties of the substances they woik upon. The read- 
ers who may wish to see this principle (which is the direct anti- 
dote to the radical error of the economist^) tnorc fully developed, 
will find it at p. 358 of our IVth volun'iC. In the mean time, v/o 
may take it for granted that Mr Spence, by overlooking it, has 
built the whole of his argument upon a rotten foundation. The 
superstructure, however, could not have stood ariywdiere. 

In estimating the advantages of commerce merely by the profit 
or loss of the individuals concerned in a particular trmsaction, it 
is evident, that Mr Spence reasons on very narrow and imperfect 
views of the subject. If commerce, by improving manufacturing 
industry, reduces the price of manufactures, it clearly benefits all 
those by whom manufactures are consumed. We endeavoured, 
in our review of Mr bpencc's forn.er publication, to confirm this 
view of the subject, by a rcftreiice to his own illustration of a 
coach, in the constructing of which fifty quarters of corn were 
Cki'pposcd to be c-xpendeJ ; Uut which could net possibly have been 
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made, in a lower stage of manufacturing industry, for double the 
quantity. The benefit of manufactures, in this particular case, 
consists, therefore, in making the pach cheaper to the consumer ^ 
and in thus allowing him to expend the difference between its 
present and its former price on other enjoyments. His wea3th, 
therefore, is in reality increased ; inasmuch as an increase of 
wealth consists in the increased command over the luxuries and 
ronvcniencics of life. Mr Spence, it is very remarkable, does not 
dispute that this is the effect of commerce ; but he maintains, that 
it is produced mUrecthj. In point of fact, it is produced just as 
directly as wealth is ever produced. But, if it be admitted that 
it is produced, we care very little what verbal qualification Mr 
Spence may annex to his concession. There is obviously an end 
to his argument against the utility of manufactures. It is proper, 
however, to open up this important subject a little more fully. 

It is by afljgiiing to each individual his peculiar tafle, in the great 
work of providing for tlie wants of the fociety to which he be- 
longs, that men acquire that dexterity and (kill, which enable , 
them, with the fame quantity of labour, to produce a greater re- 
turn of the luxuries and conveniences of life. The more minute- 
ly labour is fubdivided, t!ie greater dexterity will each labourer 
acquire, and the more will fociety profit from his labour. It is 
perhaps as much from this general improvement in the manage- 
ment of its indufiry, as from its progrefs in agriculture, that a 
nation grows rich ; and commerce is abfoluteJy ncceflary to carry 
into elfeft that great arrangement, by which all the individuals of 
an cxtenfive country, being made to labour in concert, are after- 
wards enabled to exchange with each other the furplns produce 
of their indufiry, and thus to dillribute to every individual the 
flvare which he is entitled to receive out of the general fiock. 
The greater the number of thofe wlio are joined together in this 
partnerihip of labour and enjoyment, tlie more valuable wWl be t 
the produce of their indufiry. The joint labour of a thoufand in- 
dividuals will produce a much greater quantity of commodities, 
tliaii if cacli was cnde.avouring to fupply his wants by his own fe- 
parate efforts. In the fame manner, the inluibiianis of a great 
country will derive much greater advantages from their combined 
exertions, than if they were divided into a variety of iiulependcnt 
communities, each purfuing its own feparate plans of indufiry and 
improvement. Upon the fame principle, a variety of nations 
joined together in one great mercantile confederacy, minirtering 
to each other’s enjoyments by a free and liberal intercourfe, will 
be enabled to arrange their iiidullry upon a Hill more enlarged 
fcale of convenience. 0;i the other hand, a country fliut up from 
4II iutcrcoiiric with the reft of the w'orld, arJ, consequently, de- 
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pending on its own internal refources for the fupply of its no- 
ceflities, will be forced to profecute certain inodes of indiiftry, in 
fpite of every difadvantage of fituation or of foil \ and its com- 
merce being confined to the market of its own territory, the quan- 
tity of any commodity which can be either produced or manufac- 
tured, can never exceed what is fullicient to fupply its internal 
confumption. Its inanufaftures, therefore, can never grow to 
that extent to which they would foon expand, if they were allow- 
ed to adapt themfelves to a wider market ; and tlie principle of 
the divifion of labour can never be fo extenfivciy a£led upon. In 
the management alfo of that great branch of internal indiiftry — tlie 
cultivation of the foil, a country which has no outlet for its fur- 
pliis produce, muft be fubjecied to great dtfiidvantages, as it mull 
confider, not what it can most abundantly in'oducc^ but wliat it 
can most ceiiainly consume. Mr Spence feems perfectly aware of 
this objeftion to his theory ; although he does not appear to per- 
ceive that it is quite conclufive againft it. Accordingly, he very 
gravely informs us, that foreign luxuries, fuch as wine, fugar, &c. 
could be produced in Britain, * but not fo cheaply as they could 
he brought from other countries I ^ And yet, after this adinif- 
fion, he afferts that Britain is independent of commerce ; although 
it is manifoft, that it is by commerce alone that we can obtain 
many things eflential to our comfort ; and that, without it, we 
ihouid be reduced to the mlferable condition of working much 
harder, and deriving Icfs fruit from our labour. 

It is hardly neceifary to point out to our readers how much more 
flowly a country mult increafe in opulence and improvement, 
while it can neither freely avail hfelf of the natural advantages of 
its foil, nor of the induftry of its inhabitants, than when tJie mar- 
ket of the world is thrown open to the enterpriiie of its mercimnts. 
When nations enjoy a complete freedom of commercial intcr- 
courfe, they are not fettered, in the management of iheir indiifiry, 
by ai»y nanow confiderations of their own particular wants. They 
confuler, not fo much what iliey want themfelves, as what they 
can produce in grcatefl: plenty and perfection and, what they can- 
not confume, is exported in exchange for such luxuries or conve- 
niences as can be produced or manufactured with greater advan- 
tage in other countries. In thefe circumllancevS, each nation will 
be enabled to purfue fuch plans of induftry as I'eem beft adapted 
to its circumllances, ,or to the extent of its capital. Its manufac- 
tures being enlarged for the fupply of the extenfive market of the 
world, the molt ample fcope will be found for the exercife of 
fkill and economy, in the diftribution of the labour which tliey 
fet in motion. None will be ellablilhed but fuch as can be pro- 
secuted witli peculiar advantages j and no elForts will be made to 
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force a fcar4ty produce from an .unfa^’otirable foil. In this, then, 
confifts the qreat and peculiar benefit of commerce, that it allows 
a nation to make the beft poiTible ufe, both of its foil and of its 
iruiuflry ; and to draw from the moft diftat\f regions the fUpply#of 
its wants. It colled:s into one fpot all the rarell luxuries of * the 
moft favoured countries, — all the cheiceft productions of natufe 
and of art ; thus affording new facilities either for accumulatiofi 
or for enjoyment. 

. It appears, therefore, that commerce contributes direflly to 
augment the wealth of a nation, by increafing its comm md over 
nil the conveniences and comforts of life ; and that Mr Spence, in 
framing his theory, has overlooked the important effects which 
rcfult to focioty from the divifion of labour, and tlie confequent 
improvement of manufacturing industry. Not only will a nation 
lose all those advantages by losing any part of its trade, either 
foreign or domestic, but it will be subjected to great additional 
inconvenience, by having those markets shut against it, to which 
the general plan of its commerce had been gradually accommo- 
dated. The degree of inconvenience will be greater or smaller, 
indeed, according as the scheme of its domestic industry is 
more or less intimately interwoven with its foreign trade. In a 
vast and populous country like China, with every diversity of soil 
and climate, — abounding with the most various luxuries, and de- 
pending, consequently, very little on the surplus produce of other 
states, — the loss of foreign rratie would be very little felt. But a 
nation which possesses a more confined territory, incapable of 
supplying its inhabitants with the conveniences and luxuries which 
they require, must depend on its connexion with other countries 
for its most essential comforts j and it must alwaysS, on this ac- 
count, prepare a surplus of manufactured produce for foreign 
sale. Considerable embarrassment will consequently be produced, 
by any interruption in its accustomed intercourse with those coun- ^ 
tries to which its manufactures are usually exported. 'J'ho do- 
mestic commerce of Britain is very much accommodated to tht* 
supply of foreign markets. With her narrow territory, her over- 
flowing capital, and the skill and talent cf her numerous ariizans', 
foreign trade is eminently beneficial to her, borli as it con tributes 
to increase lier enjoyments, and to give employment to her grol«^- 
ing capital ; and, accordingly, all her great manufacturing towns, 
such as Manchester, Liver^iool, Birmingham, Shdfield, Glasgow; 
&c. employ a great part of their industry in preparing manufac- 
tures for exportation. If it were possible, therefore, to exclude 
her commerce from all its accustomed markets, all that portion of 
her produce which was formerly sent abroad, and which brought 
back, in return, the productions of otJ^er countries, must now 
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remain unsaleable at home the consequence of which must be^ 
the distress of her merchants, and the stagnation of her industry. 
Her commerce being confined to the supply of her own narrow 
mjrket, the quantity of any commodity manufactured coiild never 
exceed what was sufficient for the internal consumption of the 
country. All those great manufactures, therefore, which had 
grown and flourished along with the extension of her commercial 
intercourse, and which depended on foreign markets for an out- 
let to their produce, must now decline ; great part of the capi- 
tal and industry which they set in motion must be for a time 
rendered useless -, and must slowly, and with difficulty, force its 
way into new employments, for the purpose of providing those 
(Jonveniences which could have been more cheaply brought from o- 
ther countries. The whole frame of her commerce must thus be 
disjointed and broken up, in order to be newmodelled upon the 
diminutive scale of her cKvn particular wants ; and, w'hile society 
is holding this retrograde course, great misery must prevail. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers must be ruined, — labourers must be 
thrown idle, — and the dexterity and skill on which they depended 
for a subsistence, must be rendered for ever useless to them. The 
waste of capital will, at the same time, be enormous — all that 
wealth which is invested in the materials of the ruined manufac- 
tures being irrecoverably lost. Such must infallibly be the con- 
sequences, if the commerce of Britain, which has now extended 
itself over the whole extent of the globe, were suddenly forced 
back, and pent up by unnatural violence, within her own terri- 
tory* Although Mr Spence seems perfectly aware of the extent 
of the mischief, yet he still maintains, with singular inconsisten- 
cy, that we arc independent of foreign commerce ; and gravely 
endeavours to show, what nobody ever doubted, that we would 
gradually be forced to accommodate our trade to the necessities 
of rur situation,— *that out of the wrecks of our former manu- 
factures, new and more puny establishments would arise, suited 
to the narrow market to which they would hereafter be confined, 
— that the ruin would not be total, — that we might still retain a 
great part of our population, — and that the established order of 
society might still survive the shock of this commercial revolution. 
Such seems to be the sum and substance of his arguments ; and, 
truly, the topics seem to be judiciously selected for consoling our 
ruined merchants and starving manufacturers ! 

The perishable nature of the commodities v/e receive from other 
countries, furnishes Mr Spence with a separate argument against 
the utility of foreign commerce. We import, he observes, wine, 
rum, brandy, sugar, tobacco, and a variety of other luxuries, 
which, so far from enriching the country, rather tend to its im- 
poverUhnicnl 3— *wc export, in return, hardware, woollens, and 
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, variety of other manufactures, which enciure for years, and are 
losential to the most useful purposes of life. What we import, 
herefore, is very quickly consumed ; but we export substantial 
A^oaith. Now, this is neither more nor less than the old absur- 
iily, so triumphantly ridiculed by Dr Smith, of expecting to grow 
rich by hoarding up pots and pans, and keeping clear of such pe-* 
rishable articles as bread and beef. Suppose one country abound- 
ed in metals, but was too barren to grow corn to feed its inhabi- 
tants, and another was extremely fertile in grain, but had neither 
iron nor brass in its entrails, — would it be improvident in the 
workers of metal to give their durable commodities for things so 
perishable as flour and biscuit ? Or, would not the benefit be e- 
qual and reciprocal, if each got wdiat it wanted, in exchange for 
what it had no use for ? The durability of a commodity adds, 
no doubt, to its value, and is an element in the calculation by 
which tliat value is compared with that of other commodities. If 
a pan could only be put once on the fire, as a piece of bread can 
only be put once in the belly, less bread w^ould be given in ex- 
cliange for it in barter ; and the reason why so much is now giv- 
en for it, is, that it can be used so long and so t)ften. After this 
is taken into account, however, the barter is again quite equal ; 
and both parties must be gainers w^ho arc willingly parties to it. 
This, indeed, is an epitome and exemplification of the true nature 
and use of foreign commerce in general. It is not confined, of 
course, to things of prime necessity j but, wherever it exists, its 
benefits are as certain and substantial as in this imaginary case of 
a trade between the kingdom of iron and the kingdom of bread- 
corn. 

We have thus endeavoured to expose this delusion respecting 
commerce ; and we herirtlly wish, that, along with it, we could 
binish that s[>irit (;f paltry cavilling and verbal contoiillon which 
seems to have so generally infected the present generation of 
v/riUTi on subjects of political economy, 'i'liis trilling is not 
merely vexatious : it may mislead some; and it unquestionably 
lends to bring the science itself into discredit with ordinary 
readers. A writer may no doubt display considerable talent 
in supporting an absurd theory ; but he ought to recollect, that 
those who wish to be made wiser by what they road, feel ex- 
tremely little interest in any of those discussions in wdiich ingenui- 
ty is matched against common sense. It is rather a remarkable 
circtynscance, that this paiadox about the iniuility of foreign com- 
merce, should have been spread abroad at a time when our mci- 
chants and manufacturers are actually ^su^toIing no inconsiderable 
evils from its interruption. It proves, indeed, that Mr Spence 
must have a very sincere coafidoaco in th.o solidity of Ids doc- 
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trines, when he persists in sending them forth to meet, in the ge 
neral distress of the country, their own practical refutation. 


A RT. V. Dr Milners Appeal io the Catholics of Ireland. D iibl in 

1608. 


A Letter to Lord Viscount Souilm^elL By J. B. Trotter, late pri 
vate Secretary to the Right Honourable Charles James Fox 
London, 1809. 

Tn the discussion respecting the Catholic qii'^stion, which tool 
place in the summer of ltS08, Lord Grenville in the Houst 
of Lords, and Messrs Grattan and Ponsonby in the Commons 
stated from authority, that the Catholics were willing to allow tf 
the Crown a negative in the appointment of their Bishops. A; 
the popular argument against the Catholics had always been, thai 
the beads of their church were appointed by a foreign power, 
this permission, on their part, for the interference of the Crown, 
as it went to remedy the supposed pernicious effects of such fo- 
reign appointments, could not fail to be highly popular with, and 
acceptable to, the great body oLthe Protestants. It accordingly 
produced the happiest effects for the cause of C.itholic emancipa- 
tion ; and gave to the question an air of triumphant success, 
which if had never before assumed. 

In about six weeks, liowever, after this declaration in Parlia- 
iTient, there broke out in Ireland the most violent spirit of oppo- 
sition to tlic proposed veto of the Crown in matters of religion- 
The lower order of priests cauglit the flame,— tlie rebel party in 
Ireland fanned it, — and the prelacy, against their better ju(5gmcnt, 
and, we believe, their sincere inclinations, were compelled to vote 
such a change in ilie constitution of their cliurcii to be inexpe- 
'dient. 

Before forming any judgment upon the point now at issue, it 
is necessary to bring liie facts clearly into view. 'I’lie man- 
lier in wliirh the Irish prelates have hitherto been elected, is as 
follows. Upon ^ the vacancy cf any titular Roman Catholic dio- 
cojc in Ti'da’.iJ, the Chapter elects a Vicar Cajiilular to govern it 
per interim; and having what is termed the right of postulaiiofi, 
the Chapter albO recommends three persons to the sec of Rome, 
who are termed dignus^ Jigjiiory dtgnissimus. Confirmation, with 
ilie permission to be consecratea, is granted always to one of them, 
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■enerally to the first on the list, or the digmssimus. The titular 
)eans are also appointed by the Pope, on the recommendation of 
heir diocesans ; and, in this instance also, a papal bull is neces- 
arily expedited* The right of postulation, nominally exercised^ 
>y the Chapter, was in fact exercised by the Irish llishops, — by a 
reneral agreement among whom, the list transmitted to Rome 
vas always arranged. ^ 

This is an accurate stat.ement of ' the nranner in which the 
ippointments to bishopricks in Ireland has always taken place ; 
md upon this statement, it appears to us quite plain, that it 
s unjust to couple together the veto upon the prelacy with 
:he" privileges asked for by the Catholic laity. There is some 
sense in saying we must be protected from the interference 
3 f a foreign power, which foreign power may very probably be 
under the influence of France, ljut it turns out, that the inter- 
ference of the Pope is only nominal, and that, in point of fact, he 
no more appoints the Catholic Bishops of Ireland, than he does 
the Protestant Bishops of England. Long ctistom has made the 
nomination of the first upon the list almost a matter of course ; 
and if the Pope should choose, contrary to antient custom, to de- 
viate from this, he has only his choice of two other persons, — 
r.either of them originating in his own preference or opinion. 
How is it possible, under these circumstances, tliat any disloyal 
jjerson (for that must be the danger) can be introduced by the Pope? 
The mischief, if any, must be done by the Prelates themselves ^ — in 
whom the nomination of the members of their own order is sub- 
stantially vested. The vetoy then, should be upon the preseiita- 
tiori by the Prelates, and not upon the Pope’s conhrnvatitjn \ and, 
it so, w'hy is it more reasonable that the Crown shoifld possess 
y rejecting power over the Bibhops of the Catholics, than over 
liie Elders of the Presbyterians, or tlie Rabbis of the Je\is.^ The 
4l:ead of foreign influence, indeed, is a good reason for the ii\- 
troduction of a veto; but W'hen that influence, as in tills case, is 
si'iowii to be merely tiominal, w'e are- at a loss to jusiifv such an 
exaction upon ar.y other principle. The last twenty years Jias been 
a constant scries of vestiuiticns to the Catliolics ; the grearer pare 
from fear — some from generosity; anti, yet, in no one single instance 
lias this 'iuto ever been made an indispensable condition. When 
tlic Catholics were permitted to purchase land, no mention was 
made of a veto; — when they were allowed to vote for members of 
IhirJiament, ir was not required as a condition ; — nor was it men- 
tioned when innumerable penalties against their religion were re- 
pealed. Whence comes it, then, that the price is enhanced, ex- 
actly in proportion as the situation of the world, and the necessi- 
ty for conciliation seem to recommend the most prompt and gra- 
tuitous concessions ? and thut W'e aie selling civil and religious 
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liberty for a price, when we have so often before granted them as 
a boon ? 

If the veto is not demanded upon the plea of Bishops being ap- 
pointed by a foreign power, there can be no other principle on 
which it is at all just to require it. They entirely deny the inter- 
ference of the Pope in any point but their church discipline 5 and 
are willing to deny it upon oath. And if (as has In-rn irresistibly 
said so otren before) you cannot believe a Catholic oath, all 
‘your penal laws may as well be repealed to-morrrovv *, for their 
eOiciicy rests entirely upon the supposition, that a Catholic be- 
lieves in oatiis, and will not perjure himself. 

If the mass of Catholics, therefore, are obstinate in refusing 
the veto^ we certainly think it ought not to be insisted upon as 
the condition of emancipation. But we arc really at a loss to say 
whether it is more weak to refuse such a request, or to make it. 
The Catholics admit that it is no infringement of the discipline 
of their church. The King of Prussia, a Protestant, exercised 
the same power. The Km[scior of Russia lias a veto on the ap- 
pointment of Catholic bisluqis ; the states had a veto on the ap- 
pointment of Catholic priests within the united provinces. Wliy 
are the Irish Catholics to refuse what so many other Catholic 
churches have granted to theiia:nral, though perhaps the unrea- 
sonable jealousy of Protestant governments ? 

Y/e are utterly astonished to meet with such a collection of trash 
in tlic pamphlet of Mr 'rrofler ; — to find that any mao, who has liv- 
ed under the shadow of Mr Fox, should evince such a total absence 
of good sound sense upon a que^.:ion of sUcIi immense importance. 
When were such aboriginal ieuvls, as those which separate the two 
countrico, ever appeased without mutual concession ? What object, 
at the present time, can be of such moment to every man of prin- 
ciple and understanding, as to unite the whole British people in 
one firm indissoluble in.iss against France ? •— and this period it is 
that Mr Trotter has chosen for an appeal to the religious jealousy, 
the national vanity, and the initablc passions of the Irish. * Could 

* I (my Lord) Ic* a! you to tlic mouldering towers, and melancholy, 

* yet venerable ruins, where the creeping ivy possesses what once 

* resounded to the harp, and eclioed the praises of the Deity 

^ could I then say to you, ny I.ord, was there not something au- 
‘ gust in your countrymen :uihering, through the long lapse of 

* time, to whi\t tliey deemed the earliest and first doctrines of 
‘ Christianity! ’ &c. ; and all iliis, too, and more of the same stamp, 
wheti Mr Trcttcr has left school — positively quitted his gram- 
mar sciiool ten vears ; — when he has enjoyed the confidence and 
iritndship of iSfr Fox*, — v/heii three or four weeks longer will 
leiinitrafe the la:,t mon.nchy in Knrope ! Ill what small portions 
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has it pleased Almighty Providence to' deal out to mankind that 
most excellent gift of common sense / 

We have all along been the steady friends of Catholic emanci- 
pation ; but we do most sin(;erely regret ^he late resolutions i^o 
which the Catholic prelates have been driven by the disaffection 
of some, and by the ignorance of many more. The veto ought 
to have been conceded. It saved the pride of many opponents, 
bv giving them a fair pretext for- changing their opinions 5 it 
soothed the groundless alarms of others ; it violated no point of 
discipline in the Catholic church ; and was, upon the whole, 
an expedient of the mOvSt sovereign efficacy, which, at no very 
distant period, would have produced Catholic emancipation, 
not- only as a matter of course, but almost by acclamation. 
We still indulge an hope that the prelacy will be able to carry 
their point ; and that the absurd and ridiculous opposition of 
their flocks will subside. It is not of the slightest consequence 
whether the veto is conceded under an administration hostile to 
the Catholics. The business of the Catholics is to put their ene- 
mies as much as possible in the \Wong ; — and the way to do so 
is, to make every concession possible to Protestant jealousies, 
consistent with honour and princiffle. The concession now ask- 
ed for has been granted by all other Catholic churches similarly 
situated; and has bfen always approved by the holy see. 

If the Ci^tholicsv however, will do nothing for themselves, the 
difficulty must be over without their interference ; and perhaps 
the whole businest will in this wsv be better done. We would ad- 
mit the'Catholic^aity into PariiamC^nt, and into every rank of the 
army or navy. W e would make a pr'>vision for their clergy; — and 
the sign manual of the King, once obtained, should entitle the Ca- 
tholic Bishops and Dea^s to their salariei: for life. This veto upon 
the salary Would soon operate as a veto upcS'n tlic Bishop ; and pro- 
duce that understanding between the Prelac}" and the Castle, which 
is the security desired. The Lity liaving their grievances redressed, 
and being liberated from the burrhen of supporting their clergy, 
would entertain no jealousy of the provision : nor would the con- 
sent of the Catholics, or their iuterlercnce, be in the slightest 
degree necessary ; for nobody would be compelled to receive their 
salaries, if they did not chuse to apply for them. To this in- 
crease of the’ power of the Crown, wc do not object. Ireland is 
distant, — smarting under the destruction of its separate empire, of 
a different religion, and exposed to the intrigues of France. For 
these reasons, such an increase of royal influence appears to us 
salutary. A quarter of the appointments to parochial salaries we 
would vest in the Crown ; a few in the Bishops ; and sell the rest, 
to private patrons, for the raising of the general fund — which 

should 
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should be placed in the stecks^^wlth interest payaWe in a general of- 
ilce at Dublin, or by fixed agents elsewhere. 'Something of ^is 
kind must be* clone, —*and done soon. "Ireland increases rapidly in 
strength— rapidly,, we foat,' in. disafFectiom ^nd in the desire of 
separation. The G.uhdlicistrength and' wealth, it must be remem- 
bered, increases eight-fold in proportion to that of the Protest- 
ants.' The time for petitioning may ssoon end, as it did with A- 
merica ; and the time for demanding begins- Things may tufn 
out otherwise, though we do not think they will; but we sin- 
cerely believe that the longer the concession is delayed, the more 
must be granted. To conciliate Ireland, scarcely any price is too 
great. That elTected, there is every probability that we may .yet 
weather the storm to which we are exposed : Till it is done, no 
man can look upon the precarious foundation on which .our em- 
pire rests, without lively apprehensions of danger to himself, and 
tiie deepest setrtinnents of contempt for those to whose bareness 
(for that b the word) that centinuation of danger is to be a- 
s^rlbed. 


Art. VI; , A f ample/ a Sjjstem of ' 

Vince^ A. M. F. R. S., Professor of .Astronornty ?in'd Experi- 
Philosophy in the Uuivcrslty^j^ ^ToJ. Ilf* 

Gaalbriidge. iSOS. 

' r^HE volume here announced consists of n of i 

Tables, the most accurate and completf^^f' 
hav.0 d\'er had an opportuiVity to examine ; or. 

•>f all thafis most accujiitc in the observati^rof Cantuni, /fjal- 
ley, Bradley a'nd Ma^k'clyne ; of ajil thiPsj€: tnaVivprofowd iw-the . 
investigations of Newton, Euler, L - and La Place., i-Ir 

5;; the numcilcal ejtprossion of the have been obrained 

from'the most elal^orate coniparisg^ 'of the theory of gr^jvitation, 
xvitlv the observations of astrotnjfriy ; and presents us with a pic- 
ture of the heavens, the trjpth of which is not- confined to riie 
jjresent age, ^ but extended 4^iclefinitely both into the past aiidrtlie 
future. ’’ ' 

Wc r^e^gfet that nrt jjjfitface or advertisement announces precise- 
ly to whom astronof^fl^are indebted for this invaluable presew t, 
and what is the ejpifcc share which Mr Vince himself* claims in 
the work whiclHftrTtJts gwen to the world ; — in^what respects lie 
is to be the editor,— in what ihe author of the pre- 

, sent volurrte:.S5we do, however, gather from the' preliminary no- 
tices and TrJtructicns belonging to particular tables, that most of 

them 
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them are the work of two ilktlnguisl^Oil foreigners^ BuR^i anti 
DeLambrej both of them> particularly' the latter^ Mrell known as 
astronomers and mathematicians. From thence also we leans 
that the rules and formulas which have served for tlte construc- 
tion of the tables, are those of La Place, contained in Ids Me- 
chanique Celeste. 

The tables of Burg and Delambre were originally printed in 
France, and a few copies were sent to England by the National 
Institute, or the Board of Longitude, as presents to the Rr>yal 
Society and the Royal Astronomer. They were accompanied with 
the following letter from De Lambre ; v/liich does much credit 
^both to the writer and the person to whom it is addressed. 

. * Institut National, Classe des Sciences Physiques et Matliema- 
ttques, Paris, le 20 Fevrier, 1806. Le Secretaire perpetuel 
pour les Sciences Matliematiques a Monsieur Maskelyne, Astro- 
nome Royal et Membre de la Societc Roy ale de Londres. 

‘ Monsieur^ et respectable Confrere^ 

* Le Bureau des Longitudes me charge de vous ofFrir Sept Ex- 
emplaires des Tables qu’il vient de publier. Cet hommage de sa 
haute estime et de sa reconnoissance etoit bien dft a Pauteur du plus 
grand et du plus prccieux recueil d 'Observations qui existe. C*est 
a cette Source que noils avons puis^, Monsieur Burg et xnoi, pour la 
plus exacte determination des coefiiciens des equations Lunaires ec 
Solaires ; c^est la que nous avons trouve la confirmation des inegali- 
tes que la th^orie peut bien indiquer, mais dont la valeur ne pOurroit 
toe fixee que par des calculs qui sont encore au-dessus des forces de 
I’analyse ; en fin, e’est a vous que nous devons Li connoissance des 
xnouvemens mojen^t et de toutes les constantes que Pobservation si^ule 
peut donner. Kecevez done, avec bienveillance, un ouvrage auquel 
▼ous avez si puissamment contribue. Nous serons tr« fiat les, »i 
vous jugez nos Tables dignes d’etre employees aux calculs du Nautical 
Almanack, suivant Papparence que nous en donne votre dernier pre- 
face. * 

The tables referred to in this letter are those of the Moon, and* 
are the work of Burg ; but, along with them, were sent over, if 
we mistake not, the other rablcvS already referred to, which were 
the work of De Lambre himself, and which appear to constitute 
the principal part of the present volume. Mr Vince tells us, that 
the tables of the Sun, of Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus, or, as that 
planet is here styled, the Georgian, together with the tables of 
Jupiter’s satellites, were all constructed by De Lambre from the 
theory and formuliBt of La Place. 

We are left in an uncertainty with respect to the tables of Mer-- 
cury, Venus and Mars ; or rather, as nothing is said to the con- 
trary, we are to consider them, as drawn up by Mr Vince himself. 
VOL. Xiv- Ko. 27. £ It 
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It may be proper to observe, for the information of some of 
our readers, that what is called an equation in astronomy, is the 
correction that must be made for an irregularity in the motion of 
^ would deduce the true place from the moan, or from 

that which the planet would occupy at any time, if its revolution 
round the sun was performed with uniform velocity. Astronomi- 
cal tables therefore contain,, first, the mean motions of the pla- 
nets, or the places which they would have if they revolved uni- 
formly \ and, next, the equations, cr the corrections that must be 
applied to these uniform motions, in order to deduce from them 
the true places of those bodies. The arguments of these equations 
are the quantities on which the equations depend, and by means 
of which they are found out in rhe tables. These arguments de- 
pend on the time, and on certain known quantities ; they are there- 
foTQ /u7U'/ionst as mathematicians express it, of the time, or of the 
mean motion ; so that, w'heii any instant of time is given, the 
arguments of the equations for that instant can be computed ; and 
from them are found, in the tables, the equations or corrections 
that arc to be applied to the mean motions. 

Again, the epochs of the mean motion of a planet are the 
places of the planet, supposing its motion uniform, at certain 
points or epochs of time, from which the calculations are suppos-* 
cd to begin. I he tables of the tSun, in this volume, contain his 
moan place, determined, for two radical epochs, with all the ex- 
actness that the latest improvements in astronomical observation 
can give. The first is for the first of January 1752, determined 
from a comparison of 720 of Dr Bradley^s observations. The 
second for the first of January iS02, determined from about 4'0() 
passages of the Sun over the meridian, observed at Greenwich 
and Paris, between 170S and 1802. The reSult of this has been, 
to make the secular mean motion, or the mean motion of the sun 
in 100 years, 0° 45'^ more than 100 complete revolutions, 

-which is less by 1 5" than in De Lambre’s former tables. 

Ihe same table that contains the mean place of the Sun for 
the beginning of January for every year, contains the arguments 
of several small inequalities that aflect the motion of the Earth, 
cr the apparent motion of the Sun. These have been received in 
other rabies, but are here given with more accuracy than before, 
ihe first arises from the place of the Moon relatively to the Sun, 
and proceeds from^ this, that it is not the centre of the Earth, but 
the centre of gravity of the Moon and Earth ftat describes an el- 
i^»psis round the Sun. A small inequality, arising from this cause, 
c.i->places the Earth by a quantity that alternately increases and di- 
minishes the Sun^s longitude, in the course of every lunation, to 
tuc amount, when a maximum^ of seven seconds and a half. 

The 
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The disturbances produced by the action of Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, on the Earth, come next. Each of these 
inequalities depends chiefly on the difference of the heliocentric 
place of the planet and of the Earth, and varies, as is known, 
from the theory of disturbing forces, nearly as the sine of that*an- 
gle. The calculation is here pushed to much greater exactness, 
however \ the eccentricity of the orbit, both of the disturbing and 
disturbed planet, being taken into account. The maxima of these 
four corrections are J5", 6^', 1". 

Next follows the nutation of the Earth's axis, as produced 
both by tlie Moon and by the Sun. The equation of the 
centre is next given, with its secular variation, or its change 
produced by the constant diminution of the eccentricity of the 
Earth’s orbit, deduced from the theory of gravity by La Place, 
and agreeing well with the phenomena actually observed. This 
equation is calculated for every 10 minutes of the mean mo- 
tion, so as to save much time to the computer. 

There is a very ingenious device employed in these tables, by 
which all the numbers are rendered additive, so that no nega- 
tive quantity, or one that is to be subtracted, ever enters into the 
computation. Two different contrivances, the same in their prin- 
ciple, are employed for this purpose. When an equation is ne- 
gative, take the difference between that equation and the whole 
circumference, and add this to the mean motion, dropping, as is 
usually done, the entire circumference, which has, in effect, been 
added to the negative equation. Suppose, for example, the equa- 
tion werc', — 1® 10' 20", or that 1® 10' 20" was to be subtracted 
from the mean motion ; instead of this last number, the table 
gives 11* 28® 49' 40" to be added to the mean motion ; and then 
12, or the entire circle, being left out, as is always done of course 
in these calculations, the quantity that remains is just the same 
that would have been obtained by ordinary subtraction. . 

In the case of smaller equations, such as proceed from the dis- 
turbances arising from the mutual action of the planets on one 
another, the method of rendering them additive is somewhat dif- 
ferent. To each equation, the maximum^ or the greatest affirm- 
ative value which bt^longs to that equation, is added. The sum 
thus produced is always additive, but too great by the maximutn 
equation. I'o allow for this, the epochs of the mean motion, to 
which these equations are to be added, are all diminished by an c- 
qual quantity ; and this subtraction being made, in the original 
construction of the tables, nothing is left to be done by the comput- 
er who uses them, except to make those additions U'hich the pre- 
cepts direct. This device is used by La Lande in some of his ta- 
bles, but is not employed generally, as in those before us. 

E U 
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It cannot be doubted that there is a great advantage in all this, 
as the complication arising from mixing the operations of addi- 
tion and subtraction is a source of error, especially to those who 
are not versed in algebraic calculation. At the same time, it must 
be allowed, that the tables become, in this way, less descriptive, 
on inspection, of the actual phenomena of the heavens. They 
do not represent to us inequalities that first increase, afterwards 
decrease, became equal to nothing, and then pass over to the ne- 
gative side, and diminish the mean motion by the same quantities, 
and for the same length of time that they had increased it. This 
effect is lost ; but if the probability of error in computation is di- 
minished, it must be considered as a full compensation for what 
is at most only a theoretical defect. 

It is not a little curious to remark, that our measures of time 
on the surface of the Earth are affected by such remote bodies as 
Venus, Mars and' Jupiter ; and that a well regulated clock should 
be capable of affording a measure of the power with which these 
planets act upon the Earth. This is however true \ and a table of 
the inequality which they produce in the equation of time, forms 
the SOth of the solar tables. As the equation of time depends 
upon the Sun’s riglit ascension, which is affected by the disturb- 
ing forces of the planets just mentioned, it is evident that an 
Inequality in that equation must be produced from this cause. 
The amount, when a maximum, is a little more than 3®®®' The 
action of Jupiter, therefore, and the other planets, may affect our 
reckoning of time to the amount of three seconds. 

An equation is also set down for the aberration of light, or 
the velotity with which light is propagated. If the Earth’s mo- 
tion were uniform, the Sun vrould appear advanced beyond his 
true place, at all times, by 20"^ j but as the velocity of the Earth 
increases and diminishes alternately in the course of its annual 
re\olution, the quantity of tlie aberration, which depends on 
the ratio of the velocity of the Earth to the velocity of light, must 
also vary. The amount of this variation is calculated in these ta- 
bles, wc believe for the first time : it docs not exceed one third of 
a second. The source of this inequality has been long known ; 
but the amount of it was so inconsiderable, that it was needless 
to pay attention to it, till all the quantities, equally small, were 
reduced to computation. 

The rectilineal distance of the Earth and Sun, or, as it is called, 
the rudim vector of the Earth’s o’^bit, is also one of those elements 
that is materially affected by the action of the pknets. These joint 
actions may amount to seven parts in 100,000, or about the four- 
teen thousaiiUth and three hundredth part of the radius vector. 

Th^ 
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The whole of these ecpiations afe computed, ^vrith the greatest 
care 5 the rules for applying them are very perspicuously drawn 
up 5 and we can only remark one circumstance which would have 
added to their value, viz. to have set down the formula- foJlu 
which the equations of every particular table were computedt 

The tables of the Sun are followed by those of the MoQn,~ 
the same that obtained the prize from the Board of Longitude of 
Paris in the year 1800. They are the work of M. Burg, as al- 
ready mentioned ; and arc deduced, the rules of La Place, 
chiefly from a series of more than three thousand two hundred 
observations made at Greenwich between the years 1765, 1793- 
'J'he method followed in the construction of thenm, is founded on 
the algebraic solution of those equations, known by the name of 
equations of conditions. The place of a planet, relatively to a 
fixt point in the heavens, may be expressed, as we know from 
the theory of gravitation, by a series of the form, A + B + 
C siti^ 4- D sin z, &c.; in which are variable angles depe;id- 

iiig on the time ; while A, B, C, D, are constant, but unknown 
quantities, that remain to be determined. When, therefore, by 
astronomical observation, the place of a planet for a given instant 
of time is found, we have an equation of this form : A + B sfo 
a’' + C sin y + D sin z' = M, M being the longitude reckoned 
from some given point, and being known as well as y, &c. ; 
so that A, B, C, D, are the only unknown quantities. 

By another observation, another equation of the same kind is 
given, and so on ; a new equation being found by every new ob- 
servation. When, of sucli equations, as many are taken as thtre 
arc unknown quantities, values of each of these quantities .may be 
found ; and, when tlie same process is followed for other sets of 
observations, were there no error in the observations, th'.‘ values of 
A, B, C, D, would be the same that were first found \ bur, as the 
observations are subject to some error, Jiowever small, this sort - 
of exact coincidence cannot be expected ; and we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with taking a mean of the dilfereiu values of 
the unknown coelficlents thus determined. Various devices for the 
extermination of the unknown quantities, and the computation of 
the mean values, must naturally occur in the prosecution of such a 
work, which, from the great number of equations tii.it must be com- 
pared, becomes extremely laborious. M. Burg used to compare nine 
or ten hundred observations for each of the coeilicients he had to de- 
termine. He verified all these by a second computation, and ge- 
nerally found that the same coefficient differed in its value but a 
fraction of a second. There can be no doubt, tlicrefore, that the 
coefficients are determined to as gieat a degree of accuracy as a- 
^trenomif ,1 ob^’ervution is at present capable of yielding. 

K :i Bur 
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But, after all these computations had been jfone through, 
and a number of corrections added to those already contained in 
the tables of Mayer and Mason, M. But^ still found that there 
wis an inconsistency in the mean places, that, by help of these 
corrections, were deduced from distant observations. No method 
of extricating himself from this difficulty occurred, nor probably 
ivould have occurred, for several ages, if astronomical science 
had been left to derive its accuracy from observation alone. The 
discovery of a secular equation of the Moon, of so long a period 
as 185 years, by La Place, resolved the difficulty, and enabled 
our author to give to his tables a more perfect agreement with ob- 
servation, than had ever yet been attained. This equation de- 
pends on the longitude of ihc Moon’s apogee + 2 longitude of 
the node — 3 times longitude of the Sun’s apogee, and is given 
in these tables, united with the other secular equation of the 
Moon, formerly supposed to be an acceleration of her mean mo- 
tion, but now found by La Place to be a periodical equation, 
though, of so long a period, that the calculus has not yet ventur- 
ed to explore its extent. 

The excellence of these tables will be best understood by com- 
paring them with others. The tables of Mayer contained only 
fourteen equations for the Moon’s longitude. Mason, an English 
astronomer, gave a new edition of these tables, in which he add- 
ed eight more equations, which Mayer had given in his theory, 
but thought of too little consequence to reduce them into tables. 
M. Burg introduced, In addition to all these, six others, which 
are entirely new. Besides these, the secular equations of the a- 
nomaly and node, and the equation which has a period of J85 
years, have been introduced. The tables thus reformed do far 
exceed in accuracy any yet known. "J'he French mathematicians, 
before they awarded the prize to M. Burg, examined the merits 
of his tables with much care, and compared them with a great 
number of Dr Maskelync’s observations, and of their own, such 
as M. Burg had not made use of in the composition of his work. 
The result was highly favourable. The error, in few cases, a- 
mounted to 10 or J2 seconds, which is but half of that which 
was met with in former tables. At p. 43, Mr Vince has given 
the formula from which the whole of the lunar equations are 
computed. An example of a calculation of the Moon’s place 
is added, which now occupies, even when all its parts are dis- 
posed with the utmost regularity and good order, no less than 
two quarto pages. The accuracy of the result, however, is such, 
2 $ will appear to astronomers, a full compensation for the incre.nse 
of their labour. When tlie error of the tables is reduced to JO", 
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a space which the Moon describes in her orbit in less than 20" of 
time, the longitude may be found by hinar observation to an arch 
that correq:)onds to the third part of a minute of time, or to 5' 
of a degree on the Earth’s surface, or to 5 nautical ir.iies ; a •de- 
gree of accuracy fully sufficient for all the purposes of navigation, 
and far beyond any expectation, that the most sanguine t|ieorist, 
thirty years ago, could possibly have entertained. Such is the suc- 
cess with which Geometry has conducted the astronomer through 
the labyrinth of the lunar irregularities. Were Pliny alive, he 
jtiight see the indignation, to wliich he has so emphatically allud- 
ed, now converted into exultation. Mvltif0''mi liasc {Jjtina) am^ 
ba}re torait in^nia contcmjJnntium H proximum igtiarari uaxime 
sidztSj indi^niantium- The irregularities which so long obstructed 
the scienc'^ of astronomy, have been the principal means of its 
advancement; and just in proportion to the difficulty of inter- 
preting their language, is the force with which they depose in fa- 
vour of the theory of gravitation. 

The tables of the motions of the two inferior planets, Mercury 
■and Venus, follow those of the Moon; the disturbance that either 
of tliese planets endures from the Earth, or from the superior 
planets, is too ^mall to be taken into account in our calculations. 
The disturbing causes have the less effect, that, on these two 
planets, the solar action is very poAvcrful. Venus gravitates to 
the Sun with more than twice the force, aiul Mercury with more 
than nine times the force with which the Earth gravitates. 

The tables of Mars contain the disturbance in the motions of 
•that planet, which arise from Jupiter, Venus, and the Earth 3 
and therefore, they depend on the situation of Mars relatively 
to these three planets. These disturbances, together with the 
other equations of Mars, seem to be calculated with .great exact- 
ness, and very much on the plan of those already mentioned. 
They are not said to be the work cither of Burg or De Larnbre ;• 
and therefore have, no doubt, been computed by Mr Vince him- 
self. 

The motions of Jupiter and Saturn, which are contained in the 
next tables, have been more difficult to determine with accuracy, 
than those of any otliar of the primary planets. The quantiiies 
of matter of these bodies, make their mutual action powerful 4 
while their distance from the Sun weakens the contioul of the 
central force. 

Dr Halley, when he came to study the motions of these planets, 
found that the motion of Jupiter appeared to be accelerated, and 
.that of Saturn ictarded ; and to explain this, he introduced two 
equations j that of Jupiter of 3° 49' at its maximmi that of 

£ ^ Saturn 
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Saturn 9* 15', both of them havtftg the same period, and run- 
ning through the whole series of their changes in the space of 
‘2000 years. These equations, however, were, purely empirical ; 
tboy were not deduced at all from the principles of gravitation; and 
they have since proved to be inaccurate; though, as a first approxi- 
mation, they do honour to the research of Dr Halley, and the ex- 
tent of his views. Euler, who, in the Memoir-that gained the prize 
from the Academy of Sciences at Paris for 1752, was Jed to the 
consideration of this subject, fojand that, according to the theory 
of gravitation, the motion of Jupiter should be accelerated, and 
that of Saturn retarded, but as appeared to him by equal quantities; 
"'vhich was not agreeable to observation. Tliese inequalities also 
appeared to Euler to be periodical, though the period was of great 
pxrent, no kss than M“J4<)00 years. Euler, however, acknow- 
ledged, that some changes which he had made in the form of the 
quantities which he had to treat, in order to avoid difficulties that 
'/.ppeared to be insurmountable, might very well introduce great 
imrcrtainty into the extent of the above period ; and he added, 
with the candour that belongs to real superiority, that he did not 
t’icn know any method by v/luch the amount of these alterations 
couM be determined. 

The nature of tliefc inequallfies, then, was very imperfeftly 
nnderftood ; and it did not app^^.ar clear that they were circum^ 
feribed within any period, and were not of infinite extent, fo as 
in reality to aflefl the moan motions ; the one mean motion being 
dcilined to increafo, and the other to decreafe, v/ithout limit. 
La Grange undertook the folution of the fame difficulty ; but the 
method of approximation which he employed, was ftill fuch as to 
leave the rcfult uncertain as to the periodic change or confiantin- 
creafe of thefe two irregularities. La Place afterwards engaged 
in the fiime invefligation ; and, having puffied his approximation 
fvnKer than either of tlie other geometers, he found that the in- 
equalities were really periodical, and did not of courfe affed: the 
mean motion of either of the planets. His procefs was nqt, how- 
ever, fo fatisfadory as to remove all doubt ; when La Grange was 
fo fortunate as to give a complete demonftration of this great truth 
in phyfical aftronomy, that all the changes which can happen in 
our fyftem, in confequence of the law of gravitation, muft needs 
be periodica], and cannot affed either the mean motion or the 
mean diliance of any of the planets. * 

Still, however, the exad amount of thefe equations, and of 
the period by which they are circumferibed, remained undeter- 
mined. 


* Mem. Acad. Berlin; 1776. 
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mined. La Place undertocnk tbe.cpnfideration of the qiieftion. a^i. 
new> and came at Jaft to.thedifcovery of the theorems, by meag^ 
of which thefe irregularities have been redi^d into a table, ,1m 
found, that both in the cafe of Jupiter and of Saturn, tbe.arg^-t 
ment of the equations? is the fame, viz. five times the mean Ipngi^ 
tude of Saturn — twioe ibe mean longitude of Jupiter + 5® J4^8'' 
— X 59", « being -the nnmber of years reckoned from 1750* 
Tlie fine of the arch made up of tl\efe five elements, multiplied 
into 20' 49V' — « X .o"427 gives die equation for Jupiter 5 and 
multiplied into — (48' 44" — a X o".i) the equation ior Saturn, 
rhe period required for thefe equations to revolve or to pafs 
rhroiit»h the whole feries of their changes, is far lefs than that 
fufpe^ied by • Euler, but is ftill very confiderable. The argu- 
ment above 'dated increafes at the rate of 23^51 annually; fo 
that it requires 918.76 years to run over an entire circumfer- 
ence, or 360 degrees. It is not, therefore, till after the expira- 
tion of 9 1 8 years, and a little more than three quarters of a year, 
that the^phenomena of thefe inequalities will return in the fame 
order. - ^ 

While thefe equations were unknown, the mean motions of 
Jupiter and S iturn could never be accurately afeertained. If the 
obfervations compared belonged to centuries, when the rate of 
Jupiter’s motion, on account of this equation, was incretfing, his 
velocity or rnean motion would come out too great 5 if the con- 
trary took place, it would come out too fmall ; and the fame as 
to Saturn. Tlie knowledge of thefe equations was therefore quite 
eflVntial to the accuracy of the tables of thefe planets. 

There are, belJdes thefe, ten other equations that exprefs as 
many inequalities in the motion of Jupiter produced by the ac- 
tion of Saturn, the algebraic exprefiion of which our author has 
given us, and wliich, if their viaxima are all added together, a- 
inouiit nearly to twelve minutes. Befides the great equation of. 
Saturn alreidy mentioned, there are fix others which affe£l his 
motion, anfing In'm the action of Jupiter, the amount of which, 
taken at their viaacima^ is greater than in tlie former cafe, amount- 
ing to 19' 57". Ihe efFedls of the difturbances on the linear dif- 
tance of each of thefe planets from the fun, is alfo exhibited in 
the tables. 

Tile tables of Uranus, or, as that planet is here called} the 
Georgian, follow thole of Saturn. '1 ht- difturbances of the mo- 
tion of that planet - by Jupiter and Saturn, are calculated ac- 
cording 10 ihe theory of La Place. They are feveii in number; 
ai d when tl.eir maxima are ad<led tOii^ iher, the fum is 7' 20" ; 
a limir, wliicli the whole diiturbaiiCe tJidt tiiis planet can fufter 
from iis v.o ,'Ov.viful uci^libours never can exceed. 
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It muft be obferved, that, 5 n this planet, there is alfo an irregu- 
larity of a long period, viz. of 569 years, which aftronomers muft 
take into account when they determine the mean motion. 

^ However iincounly it may appear, we think it our duty to re- 
jnonftrate with our author againil the name of the Georgian, 
which he has, in compliance with a fa(hion peculiar to the Eng- 
lifti, thought proper to give to the moft i;eniote of t!ie planets. 
In a book of allronomical tables, fo perfeft as that which is now 
before us, dellined, moft pit)bably, to go down itfelf, but cer- 
tainly deftined to convey its knowledge to lateft generations, no- 
thing of a psrifhable and temporary nature should be admitted. 
A term, therefore, fliould not have been introduced, which ne- 
ver will be recognized by pofterity, and cannot obtain, either now 
or afterwards, die fuffrage of any foreign nation. ■ The experi- 
ence of what has already happened, in flniilar circumftances, may 
aflure us of what cannot fail to take place hereafter. The name 
of the Medicean ftars, impofed on the fatellites of Jupiter, was 
never received beyond the boundaries of l"ufcany, and there only 
for a few years. Yet no fovereigns ever deferved better of litera- 
ture and fcience than the family of Medici ; and, if their name 
has not come down aflbeiated with the ftars difeovered by Gali- 
leo, fo, neither are we to cxpe6l, that the name of the moft re- 
fpectable fovereign of the Houfe of Brunfwick is to continue u- 
nited to the difeoveries of Herfchcl. V»^hen the celebrated aftro- 
nomer of Palermo difeovered more lately a new planet, he called 
it by the name of Ceres, and added the epithet of Ferdinandea. 
The name of Ceres is now univerfally recognized, and that of 
Ferdirandea as generally forgotten. It is true, that George the 
Third has many titles to be remembered by the friends of fcience, 
to v/hich few of his contemporaries have any pretenfions. One 
of thefe titles, of particular weight on the prefent occafion, conlifts 
in his having been the Patron and Benefactor of the great obferver, 
by whom the limits of our fyftem have been fo much extended, and 
our notions of the univerfe fo greatly enlarged. But the name of 
a mortal, though fometimes inferibed in the heavens, has never yet 
been given to any of the planets. In conformity with the general 
nomenclature of our fyftem, Uranus belongs naturally to a body 
placed beyond the orb of Saturn. We fliall therefore do well to 
anticipate the decifion of pofterity, by at once adopting a term 
jthat muft ultimately prevail. 

The tables that follow next, are thofe of the fatellltesof Jupiter. 
The motions of this planetary fyftem, though withdrawn from 
.common obfervaiion, and vifible only to aftronomers, are never- 
jthelefs peculiarly interefting, not only by their ufe for determin- 
ing tlQ longitude of places on the Earth, but fro.m the verification 

they 
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they afford of the law of trravitation, as inferred from the motion 
of the primary planets. The determination of the motions of the 
fatellitcs, however, is attended with peculiar difficulties. Their 
orbits are feen fo obliquely from the Earth, that tbrir angular mo- 
tions about their primary are not objefls of dircifl: obfervation s 
and the laws of thofe motions arc inferred, chiefly from the e- 
clipfes that the fatellites fuffer when they fall into the fliadow of 
JupiUT. In confequence of this, it remained for a long time 
doubtful whether all the phenomena accompanying them could be 
explained by the principle of gravitation alone. The moft accu- 
rate tables of the latellites, till very lately, were thofe of Wargen- 
tin, which contained fevcral empirical corre£lions, adopted to ex- 
plain appearances, but without any invefligation into the caufes 
or the principles by which they were produced. But in the ta- 
bles before us, the reproach of empiricifm is completely ba- 
niflird from this as well as every other puit of affvonomy. In the 
cafe of the fatellites, this was not done without great difliculty. 
La Place found the v/hole theory of their motion contained in 
twelve differential equations of the fecond order, from the inte- 
gration of which, twenty. four conftant but unknown quantities 
were introduced. In this ftiite, he gav ‘ ever the calculus to De 
Lainbre, who determined thefe quantities by a comparifon of the 
formulas with obfervation, {Medu Celeste y vol. iv. j?. 68.) on the 
principles already mentioned, when we were fpeaking of the ta- 
bles of the Moon. 

The firff fatellite moves in the plane of Jupiter’s equator, and 
deferibes a circular orbit, in which no eccentricity or inequality, 
arifiug from its eccentricity, has been dlfcovercd. It participates 
a little, neverthelefs, of the eccentricity of the third and fourth 
fatellites, wliicli are both confidcrable, and which, by the mutual 
gravitation of all the four, are fympathctically imparted to the fir ft 
and fecond. The only confiderable inequality, however, in the 
motion of the firlt, is that whicli arifes from ti^.e atrraftion of the 
fecond, and has, for its argument, twice their difference of longi- 
tude as fecn from Jupiter. From this equation, which has for its 
period an interval of 437 days, with the decimal .659 of a day, 
La Place has determined the mass of the fecond fatellite. 

The eclipses of the first satellite are remarkable for having giv- 
en occasion to the discovery of the velocity of light. On reviewing 
this subject, M. de Lambre makes the time that light takes to de- 
scribe the mean distance between Jupiter and the Sun 4*2' 46'' 
and between the Sun and the Eaith 8' 13''.2; from M^hence the 
aberration of tlie Stars comes out 20".255, agreeing perfectly with 
Dr Bradley’s observations. From this, as La Place has remark- 
ed {Mcch, Cclrstr, iom, IV. hitrod-) it necessarily follows, that 

light 
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light has the same velocity over the whole space between Jupiter 
and the Earth, that it has when it arrives at the surface of the 
Harth. 

; The second satellite is disturbed both by the first and third ; the 
course of its inequalities, as well as of the first, is circumscribed 
by the space of above mentioned. 

The motion of the third satellite is subject to some cinious a- 
nomalies, which are nevertheless perfectly consistent with the the- 
ory of gravitation. This planet has two distinct equations of the 
centre, belonging to two different axes and two difl’ercnt eccentric 
cities. The one of these has been proved by La Place to belong 
to the orbit of the satellite itself ; the other is an emanation, as it 
were, from the eccentricity of the fourth satellite. This inequali- 
ty, therefore, depends not on the magnitude and position of the ec- 
centricity of the orbit of the third satellite itself, but on the magni.. 
tude and position of the eccentricity of the fourth, and is a necessary, 
though very unexpected, result of the equality of action and reaction. 
It is remarkable, that the Swedish astronomer Wargentin, from the 
mere comparison of the eclipses of the satellites, suspected the 
existence in this satellite of two equations of the centre \ but, 
not perceiving that the one of these equations was to be reckoned 
from the apsis of the fourth satellite, Ire found that his hypothesis 
could not be reconciled with appearances, and so abandoned it for 
another which could at least be reconciled with them for a time ; 
but not for a long period, because it is not consistent with the 
priiiciple of gravitation. This fact seems to show to what ex- 
tent the laws of the planetary motions might become known, 
by observation alone, in the hands of ingenious men, and how 
•'ery limited, at least in complicated cases, that extent would 
be, if it received no assistance from the science of dynamics, and 
the theory of gravitation. 

The fourth satellite moves in a plane somewhat inclined to the 
equator of Jupiter ; and its nodes have a retrograde motion, by 
v/hich they go back an entire circumference in 53 1 years. In con- 
sequence of this n.otion, the inclination of the orbit of the sa- 
t^'llite to the plane of JupiLer’s orbit varies continually ; it was at 
a maximum between the years 1680 and 1760, and continued 
nearly the same for a long time •, but of late it has increased again, 
according to a law which it would have been very difficult to dis- 
cover, without the aid of theory. All these variations are accu- 
rately expressf»d in the tables. The eccentricity of this satellite, 
sTid the cnuatioij of its centre, are greater than those of the 
third. 

One of the most remarkable results from the theory on which 
tliCje tables are foun.dcd, ic the knowledge of the masses of the 

satellites 
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satellites relatively to Jupiter. It follows, from the calculus of 
La Place^ that the third satellite, winch is tho largest, is aboue 
the llSOOdth part of the mass of Jupiter; or, to express it by 
means of a unit witli which we are more familiar, about double 

the mass of the Moon, taking this last as — - of the quantity of 

matter in the Earth: The fourth, or outermost satellite, is nearly 
half the third, and is therefore neaily equal to the Moon ; the se- 
cond satellite contains about half the quantity of matter of the 
Moon ; and the first, or innermost, about two-fifths. These 
masses of the satellites are derived from their action on one an- 
other, and the degree in which that action modifies the force of 
Jupiter itself. Another result, from the same source, is very sa- 
tisfactory. The want of sphericity in Jupiter, or his oblateness, 
as it makes his attraction decrease not exactly in the inverse ratio 
of the squares of the distances, affects the motions of the satel- 
lites, and is particularly sensible by its effect on the duration of 
their eclipses. These considerations make the polar axis of Jupi- 
ter .9287, the equatorial diameter being 1. Actual observations 
with the micrometer, taking a mean, gives .929 ; between which 
and the former result there is no sensible difference. This show’s, 
as La Place remarks, that the attraction of Jupiter is composeil of 
the attraction of all its particles, since the observed compression 
of this planet does so perfectly agree with the motions of the ap- 
sides, and the nodes of the orbits of the satellites. 

In these remarks on the tables of the satellites, we have chidly 
followed the information of La Place, in the fourth volume of 
the Mechanique Celeste. The instructions prefixed to the tables 
in the volume before us, contain very little information about 
their construction. They are confined to what is merely techni- 
cal, or to what is necessary for directing the calculator in tl^e use 
of the tables. To this object they are well adapted, and are drawn 
up with accuracy and distinctness. Whether they arc the work 
of De Lambre or Mr Vince, we are not informed. 

The. tables contained in this volume stand thus 


Solar tables 

SI 

I^unar tables 

6Q 

Of Mercury 

8 

Venus - * - 

7 

Mars - ' - 

26 

Jupiter * 

25 

Saturn . • - 

19 

Georgian 

17 

Satellites of Jupiter 

. . .51 
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boiTTg in :ill 248 in number, and occupying 24^ pagea, of wliich 
1 i7, or nearly one half, are devoted to the satellites of Jupiter, 

The volume before us, besides the, tables that have been enu- 
merated, contains nine for computing the astronomical refraction 
according to the formulas investigated hy La Place in the tenth 
book of the Mechanique Celeste. 

We are left here, as in several other places, at a loss to deter- 
mine what part of these tables is the work of Mr Vince, and 
what part belongs to De Lambre or some other of the French as- 
tronomers. To judge from internal evidence, we should think 
that all those where the metre is used for measuring the height of 
the barometer, and where the thermometer has the centesimal di- 
vision, are taken from the French. Those, again, which serve 
to reduce the metre to English feet, or the centesimal thermome- 
ter to Fahrenheit’s, are, no doubt, of home manufacture. Out 
of the nine tables then, we will ascribe, on this principle, only 
two to Mr Vince, and those of a very simple construction. If 
in this estimate we do injustice to our author, he is himself to 
blame for not having given us more explicit information. 

By means of these tables, we hope that more accuracy will be 
given to the determination of the atmospherical refraction than has 
been done hitherto. More sirtiplicity, if it could be obtained, we 
must say, seems still desirable ; we are also far from thinking that 
the hypothesis introduced by La Place into his investigations on 
this subject, is free from objection. On the subject of refraction, 
something more simple and satisfactory may perhaps still be looked 
for. To the other parts of these tables, we cannot extend a simi- 
lar conjecture. 

Among the instructions prefixed to the tables, we find a few 
pages on the method of determining the coefficients, or constant 
quantities in astronomical equations, when the form of these e- 
quations is known. One of them is by Dr Maskelyne, and displays 
that address in uniting the facility with the accuracy of calculation 
which is so characteristic of the writings of that astronomer. An- 
other method of resolving the same problem, also very ingenious, 
is given by Mr Vince himself. These investigations both belong 
to the head of conditional equations, of which mention has been 
already made. 

We cannot but consider the tables now described as form- 
ing a great epoch in astronomical science ; one that is me- 
jnorable now, and that vrill ’ be more memorable hereafter. 
These tables contain no equations, nor allowances for irre- 
gularity, tliat the theory of gravitation does not involve in it ; 
arid they contain, w'e believe, all those which that theory does 
involve. Tliis cannot be affirmed of any astronomical tables that 

have 
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have hitherto existed. Those of Halley contained some equations 
that were empirical, and under a form, as such equations are 
very likely to be, that was imperfect ; so that they became every 
day less conformable to the appearances which they were meant ta 
express. His tables also wanted a vast number of those equations 
which the theory of gravitation has since pointed out, and of 
which the amount, before they .were so pointed out, was rendered 
evident, by the inaccuracy of the tables, even when they were 
most perfect. The tables of Mayer and La Lande came much 
nearer perfection : they were constructed after the problem of the 
Th'ce Bodies had been resolved ; and they contained a great num- 
ber, though not all of the equations, deducible from the solution 
of it. But as the Mechaniqae Celeste of La Place is the only work 
in which the whole of the conclusions from that problem, and con- 
sequently from the principle of gravitation, are fully developed ; so 
it is since the publication of that work that the calcuIationiT of De 
Lambre and others have given to the tables of astronomy all the 
correctness which the combination of theory and observation is 
able to afford. The tables thus produced are extremely exact *, and 
if they have any imperfections, it must be left for future observa- 
tion to discover them. If even they, like all former tables, shall 
gradually recede from nature ; if they shall agree with the heavens 
the less, the longer they continue to be compared with them ; th-en 
must one of two conclusions be admitted. Either some of the 
consequences from the principle of gravitation must lye so deep as 
lo have escaped the profoundest investigations that have yet been 
made in science ; and as the Moon’s great equation, and the great 
equations of Jupiter and Saturn, had withstood the efforts of all 
the maihem-iticlans before I.a Place, so are there still some lliat 
Irivc eluded his sagacity. But if this cannot be admitted, then 
must we suppose some other principle than the mutual gravitation 
of the particles of matter, to affect the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. At present wo have no reason to think that either of these 
suppobltions is true. The theory of La Place is already compared, 
not witli a single point, or with the state of the heavens as observ- 
ed for a few years, but as observed from the beginning of astrono- 
mical science, or for more than 200(> years. But as, after ali, 
tlic ultimate declbion of these questions must be referred to experi- 
fiice and observation, the period at which this reference was lir^t 
made by the publication erf these tables, is an era, to wdiich, we 
are persuaded, that the astronomers and philosophers of future 
ages, however perfect the condition of knowledge of winch they 
may be destined to participate, will look back with respect aiui 
gratitude. 

Tliough it must be acknowledged, that the mathematicl.ms of 
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this country, since the time of Newton, have bad little share in 
the diflicult and arduous researches to which these tables owe 
their perfection, we have great pleasure in remarking, bow much, 
?s far as observation is concerned, is due to the skill of our astro- 
nomers. The observations of Bradley and Maskelyne, have afford- 
ed the only data sufficiently correct to enter into the calculus of La 
Flake and De Lambre. It is satisfactory to see this merit so .well 
stated, and so candidly acknowledged, in the letter above quoted. 
Notwithstanding the spirit of hostility that has so long animated 
England and France against one another, it is comfortable to think 
that there are a few men in each, impartial enough to do justice 
to the merits of one another. 

Though we must leave to futurity the ultimate decision of the 
question, whether any power beside that of gravity is concerned in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, we cannot help entertaining 
the belief that no other will be found, and that the law resulting 
from that principle, viz, that the irregularities of our system are all 
periodical, will be confirmed by the experience of all future ages. 
Not doubting the existence of this law, so conformable to the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Author of nature, we must con- 
sider the curious question that was agitated between Newton and 
Leibnitz, concerning the perhianence of our system, as complete- 
ly resolved. The former being aware of the disturbance or irre- 
gubrity produced on one planet by the action of another, suspect- 
ed that such inequalities might increase in the lapse of rime, so as 
to bring about the ruin of the system, unless the power of the 
Creator were interposed to restore that order which it had origin- 
ally established. Against this doctrine, so contrary to the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy, and leading to conclusions which he deem- 
ed so inconsistent with the wisdom and foresight of the Supremo 
Being, Leibnitz remonstrated with great warmth. He argued, 
that it was to entertain very narrow and inadequate Ideas of Di- 
vine perfection, to suppose that the Author of nature could he 
reduced to the necessity of amending w'hat he had done ; that he 
had made a world, which, like a clock or watch, required to be 
wound up and refitted at certain intervals ; or that he had created 
a system which carried in itself the principles of its own destruc- 
tion. Dr Clerk undertook the defence of Newton, and combated 
v/ith great acuteness the only metaphysician in the world to whom 
he could be deemed inferior. Into this controversy, however, it 
h not necessary fur us to enter, as Geometry has now decided 
the question, and lias no longer left if for a subject of metaphy- 
sical dispute. The calculations of La Grange and Lu Place have 
sljown, that Newton and Leibnitz were, in some respects, hoi\\ 
ill the riglii j in otJier rerpccts, both in tlie wrong. 'Fhey have 

proved. 
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proved, Aat th^,, iriregulariti^s^ wiiif^h the former suspejcted are 
real, bvit $a ci|i^ioiisi|,ij|^ af^usted in th4i;,jactiial state of our system^, 
that they are ail atitd thal:^ in the midst of them« the 

period of every plaa^t’s revolutio|i» and its mean distance Cron} 
the Stin, are for ever iKiasSsailable by any of the causes of change/ 
By the permanence of .these two elements, as by an immoveable 
bulwark, order and regularity are preserved in our system ; con- 
fusion and disorder eternally excluded. There is no danger, 
therefore, of that accumulatkm ^of irregularities which Newton 
suspected : and such is the canstitution of the world, that a pre- 
ternatural interposition may be necessary to destroy, but cannot be 
necessary to preserve it- 

Newton, therefore, was fully Justified in supposing the exist- 
ence of such disturbances ; and it can hardly be imputed tp him 
as an error, that he did not know, that, in the lapse of time^ 
there will be a perfect compensation among these disturbances,— 
a discovery which, at that time, it was impossible for him to make, 
and which, after a century of the most laborious relearch, his 
own Geometry has only lately revealed to some of his most 
voured disciples. 

Leibnitz^ on the other hand, though he was right in his con- 
clusion, that no preternatural interposition is necess^iry to support 
the present order, was wrong, if he the existence of the 

disturbances to which that order is.i^fact unavoidably exposed. 
He also argued in a manner in whi(;^!iie had no right to do, if, 
supposing those disturbances to exist, he yet maintained that they 
could not ultimately produce confusion. He here took for grant- 
ed a proposition which we now know to be true, but which, in 
his time, was impossible to be proved. His argument implied, 
that there is no geometrical ot numerical impossibility in con- 
structing a system, so that the mutual action of its parts, according 
to any one general law, should produce neither change nor derange- 
ment of the mean or average condition of the whole. For ought 
that he knew, or had any means of discovering, there might be, 
in this supposition, a palpable absurdity, like that of extracting 
the square root of a negative quantity, or describing a square, of 
which the diagonal and the side should be commensurable with 
one another. There might be here some of the barriers which 
nothing can overcome, and which the power that is most wise^ 
ly directed will be least disposed to counteract. If, notvyith^ 
standing this great assumption, Leibnitz arrived at a just conclu- 
sion, we may admire the boldness, but we must acknowledge 
the felicity of his argumentation. In the reasoning of N€>vton, 
though the conclusion was erroneous, we perceive the caution 
and depth which are characteristic of his philosophy. 

TOi.. XIY. NO. V 
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Akt. VIL a Series of Discour'ses on ihe Principles of Religiom 
Belie f as connected •with Human Happiness and Improvement, 
By the Reverend Robert Morehead, A. M. of Baliol Collcpjo, 
^Oxford, &c. See. 8vo. pp.4,j0. London and Edinburgh. 
1809 . 

'"There is a very remarkable passage in Bishop Burnet's history 
^ of his own times, to which we have often wished to call 
the attention of the clergy of the present day. It occurs near 
the beginning of the Second Book, where, speaking of the state 
of religion at the period of the Restoration, he observes, that th** 
outrageous zeal and fervour of the sectarians, having partly speui 
itself by its own extravagance, and been partly discredited by the 
recent change in the government, the minds of men were natu- 
raily hurried into an opposite extreme; and a gcneril spirit of 
impiety spread itself through the body of the nation. The church- 
men, rejoiced to get back to their livings, and secure in the fa- 
vour of government, were in general given up to vsloth and negli- 
gence ; and religion was in no little danger, says Burnet, of fall- 
ing into general disesteem, if a new set of men had not appeared 
of a very difTerenl character and description. These, he states, 
were generally of Cambridge and trained under Cudworth^ WiU 
kinSf More^ fVhitchcotej an^ some others, who, perceiving that 
the minds of men required to be more liberally enlightened, and 
their affections to be more powerfully engaged on the side of re- 
ligion than was formerly thought necessary, set themselves, as 
the Bishop expresses it, ‘ to raise those who conversed with 

* them to a nobler sort of thoughts, and to consider the Chris- 
^ tian religion as a xloctrine sent from God, both to clcxmtc and 

* to sweeten human nature. ' With this view, he further informs 
us, ‘ they laboured chiefly to take men off from being in parties, 

* from narrow notions, and fierceness about opinions. They al- 

* so continued to keep up a good correspondence with those who 
‘ differed from them in opinion, and allowed a great freedom 

* both in philosophy and in divinity. * Out of this seminary, and 
from this sort of training, came Tillotson^ Stillingjlccfi Patrick 
and otlwjrs, who, by their liberal and enlarged views of religion, 
their great powers of reasoning, and, above all, by the * gentle- 
ness and reasonableness of their way of explaining things, ’ re- 
claimed the great body of the people, both from the dregs of fa-^- 
iiaticisrn, and the folly of impiety ; and may be said to have res- 
cued the nation from a long night of spiritual and moral dark- 
ness. 

It is impossible fqr any reflecting person not to see the appli- 
cation of these passages to the times wdiich lye before us. Fana- 
tics 
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tics and sectaries have, for many years, been propagating doc- 
trines as absurd and extravagant as any which signalized the days 
ot the Commonwealth ; and rational religion, sound learning, ar- 
gument, ahd conimpn sense, have been set at defiance at least as 
d.iringly, and, w'c believe, among a much larger proportion t>f 
the people. lii tlie present state of society, however, this cannot 
l)L* expected to last long. Intelligence and habits of reasoning are 
now too generally diffusQd, to make it possible that such pestilent 
absurdities shi'uld continue to inlluence so large a part of the 
commufiity. They will fall before the ridicule which they pro- 
voke, aiid thc alarm' which they naturally excite. The hot fit- 
will go oil; anil it will be succeeded, weTcar, by a cold one, 
still more distressing and deadly. Men, awakened from the de- 
lirium of Methodism, and looking with shame and disgust upen 
the cxtrvagancico of their supposed inspiration, will he but too 
aj)t to consider religion in general as an illusion, and to go head- 
long into all the folly and the profligacy of infidelity. The great 
body of o\iv present fanatics are persons in the lowest ranks of so- 
ciety ; and it is a maxim indeed with the whole sect, to discourage 
the use and cultivation of mere human reason. When their fever 
subsides, therefore, it is very unlikely tliat they will settle of them- 
selves in any system of moderation, or be able to perceive the 
boundaries which divide enthusiasm from piety. In estimating 
the dangers of this revulsion, too, it is necessary to remember, 
that almost all the existing sects inculcate a rigid and self-denying 
morality, at least with regard to all the grosser and more ordinary 
vices of the vulgar, and that it is probable that their prevalence 
may have had considerable effect in repressing that dissoluteness of 
manners, to which the increasing wealth of society has held out 
so much temptation. If these great multitudes, therefore, are 
suddenly let loose from their present restraints, and not placed, 
at the same lime, under the controul of a more rational principle, 
there is obviously great reason to feat that irreligion and licenti- 
ousness will take joint possession of the community, and that we 
shall pay for tlie fanaticism which now deforms our society, by a 
long period of vice and disorder. 

Tliese considerations, while they bring more into view the ex- 
tent of the mischief of that delirious enthusiasm, w'hich is still 
more pernicious in its remote consequences than in its immediate 
effects, naturally lead us to consider what remedy can be provid- 
ed for a state of things so alarming. And here, the example of 
the great and judicious divines commemorated by Burnet, natu- 
rally siiggt\sts itself as peculiarly worthy of imitation. We are a- 
fraid our present race of preachers is not exactly of that descrip- 
tion j — and that examples are now but rare, either of that lofty think- 
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ing, — that aversion from partjr and fierceness for opinions^ — or of 
that gentleness and reasonableness of tnittnet which won over the 
Puritans in the days of King Charles^ and saved those who h?^ 
renounced fanaticism from renouncing Christianity along with it. 
Ascertain tame and languid triteness — a putiy scholarship — and 
either a supercilious feemenesS) or a haughty and revolting aspe- 
rity, are the characteristics of most of our modern sermons. It 
is not, we fear, by such arms, that the cause of true religion is now 
to be maintained ; nor can the Church hope, by such a system of 
warfare, either to reclaim the mutinous bands of the sectaries, or 
to repress the more dreadful disorders which may be apprehended 
from their sudden disbanding. What .religion now requires in 
her ministers, is a warmer zeal, and a more kind and ardent af- 
fection, — a large, tolerating, and profound reason, and a gentle 
and conciliating address ; — something to remove the fanatic charge 
of coldness and indifference, — and a great deal to conciliate and 
attract those, who, from prejudice or habitual disregard, are now 
disposed to shut their ears to their instructions. 

Whether the author before us had any view to the present cri- 
tical state of religious opinions in this country, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine ; but what he has here done appears to us to be 
excellently calculated to meet it^. His book is written with great 
force of reasoning, and great earnestness of manner ; and, while 
he endeavours to conciliate the haughty prejudices of the philo- 
sopher, by large and profound views as to the reasonableness and 
evidences of religious belief, he labours to rouse and awaken the 
indifferent, by the most animated exposition of its importance ; 
and, above all, to win the attention and good will even of the 
prejudiced and disaffected, by an uniform strain of affectionate 
and indulgent anxiety, and a sort of parental gentleness and 
kindness of feeling, which appears to us to be truly evangelical. 
It 19 this singular and unaffected benevolence of manner, — this 
tone of genuine goodness and conciliating candour, so unlike the 
contemptuous arrogance of vulgar theologians, that forms the 
chief charm of the volume before us ; and induces us to point it 
out to the attention of the public, as eminently calculated to fix 
the principles of the young and careless, and to improve the cha- 
rity and mend the hearts of readers of every description. It is 
but fair, however, that Mr Morehead should be allowed to ex- 
plain the objects he had in view in his own language. 

* It has been my design,/ (he observes in the preface), * in the 
following discourses, to exhibit vi view both of the evidences and the 
effects of religious belief, somewhat more simple and popular than 
has usually been attemptedl ; and without fatiguing the reader with 
controversy, or overwhelming him with facts, to fix his attention 

upon 
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upon those great principle^) both in Jdie constitution of man, and in 
tj^ visible administration of Proiupdence, that seem to lead most di- 
i^ctly to a sense of truth and the4>enefits of religion. 

* Much has been written, both recently and in older times, JOL^pa 
this most important of all subjects ; and the grounds of our mth 
have been vindicated by many eminent divines and philosophers, iitrith 
a f 9 Fce of reasoning and an extent of learning, to which nothing,* it 
is probable, can now be added or replied. These profound and ar- 
gumentative writers, however, are not always intelligible, and are 
but rarely attractive, to the multitude whom they would reclaim from 
error ; and vainly multiply their proofs and refutations, to an audi- 
ence whom they have not engaged to be attentive. 

* To me it has always appeared, that the' greater part of those 
who are indifferent to the truths of religion, have been left in this 
state rather through an indolent misapprehension of its true nature 
and general foundations, than from the effect of any positive error, 
or false creed of philosophy. Controversy, or formal argument, 
tlierelore, wmII have but little effect upon them ; and their cure is to 
be effected, not by topical applications of detailed proof or special 
refutation, but by the general tonics of more enlightened and com- 
prehensive views as to the nature of man and of the universe, — ar- 
guments that point out the connexion and consonancy between reli- 
gion and all that we know or feel of existence, — and reflections which 
tend to cultivate those dispositions which lay the foundations of re- 
ligious belief, not only in our understanding, but our affections. 

^ It has sometimes appeared to me also, that many of our ortho- 
dox writers have assumed too severe and contemptuous a tone to- 
wards those whom they laboured to convert ; and have employed a 
certain haughty sternness of manner, which is not perhaps altogether 
suitable to the mildness of the gospel of peace, and which has, at 
any rate, an obvious tendency to indispose many from listening to 
their instructions. ^ Preface, p. vii.^ — x. 

The discourses themselves, which are twenty- eight in number, 
are not formally connected with each other ; but treat successive- • 
ly of subjects which have a natural aflinity, and are arranged in 
such an order, as to lead the reader gradually from the more ele- 
mentary principles to the practical conclusions. They begin with 
general views of natural religion, and of the moral and religious 
nature of man ; and pass on through the proofs of immortality 
to the consideration of the reasonableness of faith, and the evi- 
dences of revelation. The benefits of religion are then consider- 
ed in its connexion with charity, ahU pure and enlightened mora- 
lity in general — in its power oi consolation, and its tendency * to 
svyeeten and elevate human nature. * The subject is wound up 
with some very striking discussions on religious education, on 
public worship, and on the practice of meditation. The dis- 
courses are each of them extremely short and perspicuous — en- 
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the formality of a J^ethodical strongly for- 
ward the most coirtpreli^sive aiia regard ' to 

it,<and colputin^ the whole with the per^j^^'doqucnce of kind 
and exaljted feeling. ;; .. 

It is. ifU|»03Stbley in a work of this to . give our readers 

any jnst idea of the merit of the didaC|i& or argumentative pVts 
of suiph a publication. Almost all wk can do isy to lay before 
them,, a fair specimen of the autbor^s manner of thinking and 
waiting: and we make our first ex^ct from a sermon on tlie 
consolation to be derived from religion in affliction, exemplified 
in the case of the loss of children. The immediate occasion of 
this discourse seems to have been suggested by the prevalence of 
a violent epidemic among the children in the author^s place of resi- 
dence ; and it is written throughout with that touching and ten- 
der -eloquence which flows almost spontaneously from the heart 
of a good man in the presence of real sorrow. After reciting ihe 
text of Rachel weeping for her children, the author goes on — 

‘ In the hour in which I speak, my brethren, such a voice, I fear. 
Is but too frequent in the houses of our city ; and many’^a tear is 
now falling from the eyes of parents over the lifeless remains of in- 
fant innocence and beauty. The s'Ume God, w'ho, on one memor- 
able occasion, permitted a bloody tyrant to be tlie minister of his 
inscrutable designs, in the destruction of lioly innocents, njorc fre- 
quently sends disease among the young of his people ; and, year af- 
ter year, as at the present hour, many a spotless soul returns to him, 
untried by the dangers, and unpolluted by the sins of that earthly 
course on which it had begun to enter. It is an hour in which even 
Religion must for a time be still, and listen, with sacred respect, to 
the voice of Nature, which, even in its excesses of ** lamentaiion^ and 
Doeepingy and great mournings ” is yet the voice of God in tlie human 
heart. ^ When she may speak, however, Religion can utter the words 
'*of ^consolation ; and it is her office to seize upon those hours when 
the he^ts of some are broken with affliction, and when many are 
trembling with apprehension ; and to press those lessons of wisdom, 
which are heard too often witli indifference, in the pride and the gaiety 
<?f common life. 

‘ To those who are not parents, a dispensation of this kind may 
seem, perhaps, of a mjuch less afflicting nature than many others. 
A child is but an insignificant object in the eye of the world, and 
seems but a trifling loss to society. To a parent, how ever, those very 
circumstances, which render his cl^jld W little value to others, are the 
moi^' attractive. . It is his delight to mire from the seiious cares and 
^usy occupations of men into the linanxious scenes of childish play- 
fulness ; to repose his thoughts upon some countenances on which 
the world has left no traces of care, and vice has impressed no marks 
pf disorder ; and to find within his own house, and sprung from his 
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<A\'n Joiixs, son;ie of prim^ral innocence,^ 

iiTid anticipate tfce toocent beings 

a^ornfrom US| h str^ger,Jndeed» 

will! imperfectly or .wbich the heart kooweth the bit- 

terness ; and the sorrowteay ©hlf be tire deeper^ and more' 
that ittaust be disguised and smothered from an unpitying world; * 

‘ 2Jp such sorrows of the hearty it is the office of %ligion to 
apfAy the words of consolation ; and vdieti ^ first tumults of 
grief are', at an end, to inspire , the soul of the mourner with lof- 
tier sentiments. She suggests, in the first place, that, iii the king- 
dom of God, there is no loss^c^ existence ; that the hand of infinite 
wisdom changes, indeed, the sphere of action in which the rational 
soul is destined to move, hut never deprives, it of the being which 
tlie hand of beneficence bestowed. She points to a higher world, in 
which the inhabiumts are “ oa- Utile children <•, ** andslie he&iutes not 
to affirm, that the soul of infant innocence finds its ivay to that re^ 
giOn of purity, the air of which it seemed to breathe while yet be- 
low. She speaks here with a voice of confidence which 'may .some- 
times fall to be inspired, even from the contemplation of a long life 
spent in the practice of virtue. Tlie best men have contracted many 
failings in the course of their earthly trial; and when we commit 
their bodies to the dust, w'hilc Religion calls upon us to look forward 
to their final destiny with holy hope, she yet permits some forebod- 
ing fears to cloud die brightness of die prospect. In less favourable 
cases, all w^e can do is to w ithdraw our minds from the vices of the 
departed, and rather to fix them, wdth apprehension and purposes cf 
amendment, upon our ow’ii. But w'hen we follow to. the grave the 
body of untried innocence, we at die same time restore to die Father 
of spirits the soul which he gave, yet unpolluted by the vices of 
time, and still an inmate meet for enmity. When the tears of na- 
ture are over, faith tnay here look up wdth an unclouded eye, and 
see that Savipur, w'hcse descent upon earth cost so many tears to the 
mothers of Bethlehem, now speaking comfort to the mothers of his 
people, and telling them, th^t he who here below “ siiffered little^ 
children to come auto him, $till delights to dirow around diem die . 
arms of his lovei wlieu, like )tim, diey have burst the bonds of mor- 
tality. ’ p. 801— tJ08. 

After some further reflections, equally beautiful and impressive, 
the author winds up this , part of his subject by the following 
fiOothing and original suggestion. 

* We are all well aw^^e . of die influence of the world : w^e 
know how strongly it ^gages our thoughts, and deb^es tho 
springs of our actions: wb all know how imptirpmt it is to have the 
spirits of our minds rcnevfed, and the rust which j;athers over diexn 
cleared away. One of the prmcipal advaniages, perhaps, which 
arises from the possession of children, xsiig^^hat in dioir kiciety the 
simplicity of our nature is constantly recs^lled to our wiewj and that, 
when w'e return fj om the cares and thoughts of the W’orld .into 'ottr 
domestic circle, v/c beliold beings whose happiness springs from no 
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false estimates of instincts of 

nature. The same mom in , a greater 

dhffreet from tbe m^j^rj of lh^l[^^4i^||§4.4kaTe left us. ISSdlr 
^siinp^e cbfuacters d^^.uppn impresson ; 

theur least actiopuK r^t^ ta joi^^thhK^ force tfa^n if ^e 

had it still in ,oor power tp witi^s .0^ ; and they retunfi to us 
dotheil ^n lhat sainUy wlddi. possessoi^. of a 

higher existence. a .Isdc connecting) us 

with a purer and a bett^ Scene of bemg; that a. part of oursdves 
has gone before us into |be. bosom ; .aniPthat thjp same happy 

creati|res which here oh earth ,showiM US . the simple sources from 
which happiness sp^tngib( pow hover ovcrTus, and scatter from their 
win^^s graces and beatitttdes of eternity. ^ p. 31D, 311. 

The same tenderness of hearty and the same sweet and engag- 
ing eloquence, is observable in the following passage, in the ser- 
mon on the Nativity of Christy* in which a new view, we 
think, is taken, and a new use made, of the circumstances of that 
great event;' After mentioning the prodigies which announced 
the birch of the Redeemer, the preacher proceeds — 

* The beauty and solemnity of these miraculous occurrences arc 
greatly enhanced by the plain and homely character of the natural 
appearances with which they are contrasted, and with ^ich, at the 
same time, they so harmoniously combine. The mighty avent which 
called down an angel of God to visit the virgin solitude of the daugh- 
ter of David ; which brought the host of heaven to speak peace and 
joy to the .simple innocence of shepherds; which interrupted the 
calm speculations of the Eastern sages, and impelled them to follow 
a miraculous sign into a foreign land ; seemed^ to all outward ap- 
pearance, to be nothing more than the birth of a chdd in some of 
the iQwe^t circumstances of humane fortune. “ /FAew tuere come 
Anto ihe house (says the Evangelist, speaking of the wise men), they 
saw the young child^ with Mary his moiher. 

* I| is possible, that this simple and unimposing form in which 
bu^ S^iour ii first presented to us, may operate with some minds to 
the p^u^ice of his religion : I shall me^fore endeavour, in a very 
few words, to show, that, ,on the contrary^ it affords a strong con- 
firmation of its trutli ; that it corresponds exactly with the wants 
and wishes of the human heart; and, finadlyr that there is a striking 
coincidence between this first appeajrance pf our Lord, and the whole 
genius and spirit of Christianity.. 

‘ In the first place, then, is it possible tliat any messenger from 
heaven could come before us in circumstances more completely in- 
consistent with the supposition of artifice or imposture ? “ When 
they were dome into the homsy the ymmg chUd^ with Mary 

ids mother. What is there here to excite our most jealous appre- 
hensions, or to afford a. ground of ^suspicion to the most vigilant dis- 
trust I Is it possible that, in this simple domestic scene, the seeds 
of deception should be striking root I Was the mother mingling 

wish 
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^th her cardlses ifi^idiied x6UdA 

after him a wfcile he answered; to 

-hSt smiles, dreatnln^flf flw Wt^tHs^hich ky heFofe hiifa ? , 'When 
w^behold a dark-miS^I^"pr&j[>Set the depth 

and ckserts, infusing S^d^iendin^asm into minds oira’'wM- 
rousfeople, and leading oh to conquest and devastationi'W, 
whMre beyond thel[|plicillf#^bf thte delusion^ caii at once afinxjy'not- 
"wj^standing the'splendbbr of his success; that he owed it td’{iypo- 
4 :risy and deceptioh. How^ scene here present^ to us I 

It is htftnble, and makes no pireteifsiohs ; but it hnds its way iiitoour 
souls by the same passages hf udiich inith is conveyed 'to diem. 
When we are in the presence of ** the young and Mary his mo^ 
iher^ ” do not our hearts inform us, that the God of jafiith ik not 
far from us?” p. 99 — 102. 

After alluding to the natural desire of all men to find sdtne- 
tlilng condescending and Sympathetic blended with the inajeiity bf 
the Heavenly Instructor, the author proc^ls — 

M am only at present led to remark to you in what' i' ^ifeasing 
manner this circumstance is corroborated by the little simple incident 
now before us, and the short glimpse afforded ns of the infant years 
of Jesus, while he v/as yet an inmate in the house of his parents, and 
before he felt himself called upon to execute the mighty designs for 
which he was sent into the world. How beautifully is the awful 
character of a supernatural instructor softened Jo'vni by these means 
to our hearts and affections ! Can we be afraid of approaching "a 
child ? Is there any thing in the house of Mary which can excite our 
apprehension and alarm ? 

• * My third remark was, that there is a very striking coincidence 
between tliis first appearance of our Lord, and the ^\diole geniqs and 
spirit of Christianity. It is a remarkable characteristic of our reli- 
gion, that while it is doing every thing for the good of mankind which 
can be done, it yet seems" to be doing nothing. It resides in the 
hearts of the faitliful, and silently influences the conduct of their 
lives. It flows in a quiet stmam through nations and communities 
of men, and, by an unobserved principle of improvenSOTt, refines 
and beautifies their manners and institutions. It is secretly,, and by 
slow degrees, bringing in tliat •* 'better kingdom^ vdierein dweltetk Her~ 
nal ri^teousness $ and yet, to the eyes of the world, ewy tBing 
seems to be proceeding asjthad done from the beginning. W*"ith 
this gentle and unobtrusive form, in which Christianity at all times 
appears to us, the history^ itaintroduction corresponds, lllie mi- 
racles which then accompanied its progress ^xhiktedl fi5 those 
only who could feel thein'^ue. No vain display of prodigies inter- 
rupted the course of natur^ and die business of the ^orld j na por- 
tents of terror shook die world at the descent Creator. Wh^n 
the Eastern sages came with splendid oiFeriftgs, in expectation of 
'Ending some royal babe, diey qfere introduced to dw fewly dwelling 
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and the liumbre group of the the yoi^ chUd, mth Mary his 

mother. ** 'p 

* Further^ mj bitdireii» Cln-ifitiai^ty is tfae/^ieligion of bve aSd* 
mejey ;-^and, tiberefore^ its Author is first presented to us in nie 
most amiable of all human forms. It is the vriigion of a pur^ and 
simple heart j— .and its Author first appears to us in the veryihape 
and image "of simplicity and innocence., Suffer Utile children to 
come unto me (says he), Jbr such is the kingdom ^heaven; — ai,d 
he himself, accordingly, first comes to us as a little child. When 
the law was given to the Jews, it was proclaimed with circumstances 
of terror corresponding to the nature of the institution. The voice 
of God was heard from Mount Sinat, speaking from the thunders 
and lightnings. The gospel of peace springs up to us from the cra- 
dle of an infant I ^ p. 104-^107. 

We may make our next extract from one of the sermons upon 
Immortality. The text is Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones ; and we 
quote a few passages, as a specimen of the interest and anima- 
tion which Mr Morehead can communicate even to subjects which 
may appear the most trite and familiar. 

‘ The opening of this description, my brethren, presents a picture 
which we are naturally averse to contemplate. We fly from it into 
the scenes of dissipation ; “ ihc harp and the viol are in our feasts; ” 
and we seek to banish, in the transitory enjoynients of our being, the 
forebodings of its final close. Tliere are times, however, when “ the 
hand of the Lord i$ upon tisy ” and when the most thoughtless of us 
are carried out in the Spirit of the Lordy and arc set dotm in ihc midst 
if the valley vshich is full of bones. ” We are called, perhaps, to fol- 
low to the grave the parents whom we venerated and loved ; the 
companions of our youth, or the partners of our aflections, drop down 
in the dust before us ; even the buds of infancy are nipped ; and those 
new affections, which seemed to carry us forward into a long futuri- 
ty, are suddenly crushed in the moment of tlieir formation. "We 
tlie% willingly sit down wath the prophet “ in the midd of the valley 
vMch is full of bones. ” We hear the wind sigh through the grass 
which covers them ; we raise our languid eyes, and fix them on the 
monuments of mortality ; W’e pass by them round about; ” the 
world, witli all its splendour, and toil, and gaiety, vanishes from 
our sight ; and we are drawn, by an irresistible impulse, to contem- 
plate, wnth undivided attention, the gloomy scene, in Vhich all we 
have admired or valued here, must inevitably terminate ; on tJie 

very many bones in the open vaUey^ ” deprived of every principle of 
life, and become “ vpry dry. ” ' . 

* In these moments of melancholy.diought, when all the occupations 
of men seem insignificant, and for no end ; when the labours or the 
enjoyments which fill up the space of our *^fm and evil days ” seem 
only to deceive us with false hopes, or to give us a taste of happiness 
which must speedily pass away ; whai the beauty of creation itself 
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is lost to us, and tbe^SiyJi/^whidifilSwJrabove our heads seems only to 
light US to the tomh,i ” what, I beseech you, is the only inquiry 
tivrhEh we are anxious' to make, ^ only information we are . willing 
£0 receive ? The voice which spoke to the prophet is then heard to 

S every human %iSart, and to otter the words of incalculaolc 
“ Son of msn, can these bones live? ” The reply to - this so- 
quiry will not, in that hour, ray brethren, be the careless 
)f the sophist. The lofty mind of man will not then stoop 
to play tricks witli its own injjenuity ; but the eye of nature will be 
raised to heaven, burning through ki tears ; and the voice of the 
heart will cry aloud to Father of existence, and will seek from 
him the knowledge of the destiny oif man. “ 0 Lord God, thou 
kmymest, ** The gloom of the grave is no darkness to thee ; thou 
breathest into man the breath of life, and diou takest it away; thou 
alone canst tell whether his being may be renewed ! 

‘ It is thus we may interpret die reply of the prophet ; and it is in 
this manner that light begins to break in upon the obscurity of “ the 
milcy Mch is full of hones^ " With wrhat gratitude are the first rays 
of that celestial liglit then hailed ; and how eagerly does the soul ap- 
ply for still further illumination to that living Source whence alone it 
can flow ! How many doubts and misgivings are dispelled, when 
the God of nature is once fairly recognized ; and, wben the appeal 
is made to him, how willingly docs he insinuate die prophecy of im- 
mortality 1 * p. 181 — 5. 

The following eloquent recommendation of Christian charity, 
in our judgments of each other, exemplifies, in a striking man- 
ner, what we said in the outset, of the characteristic indulgence 
and liberality of this autlior. 

‘ Yet in however sad a condition, — into whatever disorder man is 
thrown, he still retains some vestiges of his high original, and never 
seems entirely lost to the sense of good. When he is a martyr to 
vice, he hangs his head, and’ blushes wth the consciousness which 
oppresses him ; and if be should be unable to cast oflF the yoke, he 
yet shows that it is grievous to be borne. The most shameless cha-* 
racters will, in general, be found to be those who havtS had the least 
opportunity of knowing what is good ; who, from the misfortunes 
of their childhood, have been thrown loose upon society, and accus- 
tomed, from their earliest years, to low and degenerate infamy. In- 
deed, on .whatever forms of' vice we fix our. attention, something will 
•ccur to palliate ; no man will appear radically and innately had ; 
and tlie race of men in general will seem rather to be labouring un- 
der a heavy misfortune, than to be the objects of unrelenting ven- 
geance. V 

* If, then, my brethren, we could assume the station of some su- 
perior being, qualified to sit as judge on maur— himself exempt from 
human weaknesses, and oidy the spectator' of human conduct*-— 
even from such a station "we could scarcely look down on this poor 
moi'tal creature with any otbey emotions ilnin tijose of tenderness 
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and pity. True ; we should be asfigpshed^^^^ view of extrava- 
gant follt ; we should be sj^pcked the i%ht of d^stable gudt ; 
we should be confpunded.wifi^,. 8 ^ 1 %^a elf3|^^^tu^ to be g^S 

and happy, immeretog itself * in depravity, and running headlong to 
destruction! Yet , there would be sdways seething in maiv which 
would make pity predominate j and when we gaaed in horrorf atthe 
hardened ruffian, dealing in blood andbreathing.futy, we slioiMi^till 
recollect the innocent playfulness v or same creature, while y^ a 
child in its mother's arms. ‘ 

‘ Such seems to be the aspect man has appeared to die 

great Being from whom he origmally prooe^ded ; and who, notwith- 
standing ail his wanderings, has yet .not discarded for ever this pro- 
digal son. Some beings, we are told, of a higher nature than ours, 
Jiave lost themselves so far, and have been guilty of such flagrant 
disobedience, that the Almighty has abandoned them to destruction. 
But to man an extraordinary rescue has been granted, and the most 
compassionate of all Beinr^s has been s*^nt into the world, to instruct, 
to comfort, and to die for him. Solicitations and entreaties have 
l>een made to call in the greatest sinners ; and no human being ap- 
pears too mean and despicable to receive the offer of heaven and of 
eternal happiness. 

* Such is man in the eye of God; what, then, ouglit lie to be in 
the eye of man ? ' p. 25o — 258. 

There is an excellent sermon * On the Temporal Advantages of 
Cliristianliy, ^ from w'luch W’C wish we had room to make more 
extrr.cts than v/c dare now v.nture on. After drawing a fine pic- 
ture of the superior morality, gentleness and security of modern 
times, the author proceeds — 

• Are tliese distinguishing characteiistics of tlje Christian world 
fo be ascribed solely to the pnigress of civilization and philosophy ? 
Why, then, were they net to be fi)und in the ancient ^vorld ? Some 
of .the^ nations of antiquity were greatly advanced ia all the arts and 
miproyements by wbicli social life is benefited and adorned ; but 

‘ they were far from possessing the same principles of wisdom, of hu- 
manity, a7id of justice, whicli are now understood at least, if they 
are but imperfectly brought into action. We are in the habit of 
boasting greatly of our advantages in point of civilization and phi- 
losophy ; but we are not always very willing to acknowledge the 
sonree from which these advantages are derived to us. I will not, 
however, lipsitate to afrirm, that unless a steady beam from heaven 
ha4 opened up to man ilie path of truth and of wisdom, the world 
would still have exhibited tire melan^holjr spectacle of the blind lead- 
ing the blind ; .and, instead of that fair and increasing fabric of 
knowledge and of improvement which we now behold rearing around 
us, which is founded upon tlie Rock of ages, and which the winds 
and die rains of time assail in vain, we should still have beheld tlie 
efforts of man wastetl on some tower of Babel, beginning in extra- 
vagance, af.dTerminating in confusion. 


‘ From 
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« From these extensive viewikJet us turn to tlie more familiar eon- 
sideration of the Hif •^tisiianity on the habits of private 

lifei How beautifully i£v64h«ie bto by it ! How much 

haw the grosser vices 'hd^ ex^^ted» or drived into obscoriti^ ! 
ThAe is a sanctity and purity in !& private life of good inen, 
by a md of necessity in the domestic life of all men, which wa$. far 
from wevailing in the ^drld before the introduction of the go^L 
EvQjR>»^liteness, and the manners i^^dod society, however artificial 
th#jr may be, are 'yet, in a "great 'Measure, produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity oi^ the public mind. The amusements of men 
are regulated by the same Sfiirit. There is a decency prevalent, 
which is expressive of innocence, and which cannot with impmihr 
be greatly violated. Tlmir luxury has been restrained within bounds; 
the higher orders of society are prevented from carrying a license of 
manners far beyond the limits of propriety ; and while they are in- 
dulged in those elegancies of life which are' suited to their station, 
they are yet kept in check by the w^arning voice, that they must 
“ me these things as not abusing ihem. ” p. 200— SOflL * 

The same strain of thought and of feeling is discerniye in the 
following passage from a sermon on the evidences of immortality. 
The author is endeavouring to show how necessary it that 
this great truth should be confirmed by a special revelation. 

* But, secondly, my brethren, may we not be permitte<^ to suspect 
that, upon this head, philosophers sometimes deceive tliemselves ; 
and that the faith which tliey place in the doctrine of immortal life, 
however firmly it may vest on arguments from reason, is yet not a 
little supported in their minds by principles of which they are not 
so well aware; The most pious of the heathen philosophers did not 
shake olF entirely their belief in the superstitions of their age, but 
were led often to think and feel like the least instructed of their couti- 
trymen. Among all the follies of the superstitions which surround- 
ed tliem, they wer^e yet willing to believe that revelations had beeii 
given to the human race ; and they scarcely ever arrived at so much ’ 
confidence !!i the conclusions Tof their owm reason, as not to wish at 
least that some revelation might be given.- If there is really any. 
man in modern times, who, without faith in Christianity, still pos- 
sesses a fiim conviction of his immortality, I will venture to affirm, 
that the faith of that man is supported in no small degree by the ex- 
istence of Christianity everywtore around him ; and if be saw net 
the multitude going to the house of God, he would have less assur- 
ance than he now feels, that there is an eternal house in which all 
the true worshippeis of God will one day be assembled. ^ p. 166^66* 

The following passage from a sermon on religious rites, is also 
extremely characteristic of the author. He is spiking of the 
Sacrament of the^Lord^s Supper. 

* It may be remarked, that this method of instituting a memorial 
•f lus death, was <juitc in the manner adopted by cur‘ Lord in all his 
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instructions, anti in ^oehntcm ijonife^ It seemed part of his 
plan, to show that wisdom itib^t be noStecsc^ from every incident, 
the most trivial vmid ilbat the most serious tjfWfc mi^t be impre»e<t 
upon the mind ftl|ii tjie occ^sifm of very^ight events, Thu^his 
inJtriictions were constantly dr|twii froflli some" of die circumsn^ces 
in his own or his d.isciples* situation;; eyei^y' common occtfcence 
in their Ijivfs he turned into a source pf nseftil doctrine. On ras oc- 
casion) bread and wine were incl^cnt^y on the t^ble before » 
and, vby a natural refereijce to His body and bt^d) to which these 
elements bore some res^blance, he made them symbols of die most 
important event which was ever to happen in die annals of time. 

* The beauty and interesting nature of this sacrament appear, 
accordingly, from attending to the "circumstances in which it was 
instituted. Secondly, let us attend to the manner of its observance. 
The event to be commemorated, is the death of our Saviour for the 
sins of the world. The manner in which this is commemorated, is 
not in sackcloth and ashes, in tears and lamentations, and stripes 
and penance. We are not required “ lo give our Jirst born for our 
iramgresdon^ ihf fruit (f our body for the sin of our soiiJ^ ** We are 
not desired to go forth cbi pilgrimages to the holy sepulchre ; to col- 
lect from every quarter relics of the cross ; and to wear out the sa- 
cred pavements in prostration and kneeling. Nothing harsh ; no- 
thing burdensome ; nothing melanchofy is required from us. We 
are only desired to meet in fellovrship around the table of our Lord ; 
to personate the holy apostles ; and to receive the sacred elements 
which he formerly distributed to those well-tried servants, when he 
met them for the last time before his death. We are desired to 
kneel down together, with the kind affections of Christian brethren, 
of men who partake in the same misfortune, and wdro look forward 
to tlie same deliverance. Perhaps, it may not be going too far to 
say, that die very form of this sacrament is % proof, that, in the 
whole course of our Christian warfare, nothing is expected from us 
whicK requires any very extraordinary or violent exertion. Our Sa- 
^ vioiir has done so much, that we are desired to do little more, tlian 
* with faithful and honest hearts to look forward to the completion of 
his work. He asks nothing that is grievous and distasrefnl to our 
feelings ; he only bids us remember hiin : and the manner in which 
we are to remember him, is not with dovrncast and sorrowful coun- 
tenances, but with glad hearts, and by a social and friendly cere- 
mony. * p. 359-36’2. 

We shall not distress our profane readers with any further ex- 
tracts. Those which wc have now given afford a fair specimen 
of the book, and we scarcely thinb will appear tedious even to 
those gay persons. The pious, of course, good in every 
thing ; and, w^e suppose, take thankfully, and in good part, what- 
ever is offered to them in the spirit of pi^ty. llicy arc the well 
that need not the physician ; and sermons are their food, and not 

their 
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cir physic. It 19 in tiieiir9»at|3a^at q| invtterate diseases^ how-» 
er, and in the maa^jj^eiit bl^teff atitory patlentSs that the skill 
' physician iis the' test* ’'Dieology^,^ have no doabt» 
9)^6 cooked more ^'qttisitely fw the wa spiritttai 
ircAthan it is in the'ihess hetore nsi but/ considering it as^a 
fstor^ve for the weafc» a sedattvp.fcu' the herwuSi and a stimu- 
.nt f^k the lethargic, we. cannot bestow too much praise dhits 
i^aration. It is not bur fault, but the fault of the world, if 
re ate not able to describe its pecufiar merits, any better than by 
lying, that we do not know any book of sermons over which a 
lan of the world will be so litUe apt to yawn,— at which a scof- 
iv will find $0 little opportunity and so little temptation to 
lugh, — and in which even a fanatic will so rarely meet with any 
king to excite his scorn or his fury. ; 


^RT. VIII. A Permanent and Effectual liemedj^ suggested Jar 
the Evils under V)hich the British West Indies note labour ; in 
a Letter from a West India Merchant to a West India Plant- 
€i\ liondon. Richardfons. 8vo. pp« 48. iBop. 

C ucH is the unfortunate character of our colonial policy, that 
^ events, apparently the moft advantageous to the natiooal cause, 
are found to produce the moft ferious inconvenience to our Weft 
India fettlements. The fugar market, which had experienced a con- 
(iderable rife in consequence of the prohibition of the com difttllery, 
has been reduced to almoil its former ftate of depreilion, by the 
capture of Martinique. A new example is thus afforded of the 
radical inefficacy of the remedies hitherto ptopofed for Weft India 
diflreiies ; and if we look back to the hiilory of diefc diftreUcs, we 
Ihall find occafion for a fimilar obfervation at every ftage. They 
commenced in i ypp, when a large and unexpected impoitatUm ^ 
lugar glutted the market. This overflock, and the confi^uent 
preffure on the planter, haa fince. been permanent, with the excep- 
tion of two intervening periods of relief. I'bcfe occurred in. i8co 
and 1 804. In the former of thefc years, fugar was introduced 
into the home diftillery ; in the latter, the crop was deficient, and 
prices rofc in confequence of the fmall importation. Of ten years, 
therefore, two only have been fatisfactory to the planter 5 and, 
what is flill more remarkable, the favourable prices of both thefe 
years have been the refult, not of any settled fyftem of policy, 
but of accidental and tranfient caufes. All this (hows that the 
evil is deeply rooted, and that neither the exertions of the Weft 
India merchants, nor the labours of our Parliamentary Committees, 
have produced any permanent and effectual remedyi ® 


The 
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Tbc psijfiplikt whfeKbeaiW of » yi^eft 

l)|^a ijnerchanci J?!’ 

qualilScanon, ^at 
n^m^g jt^wke.p/; w 

{ K«cciu. iipiG;n^ncti "Kbiwf^s:^ 6^ pM>wri, ithkc, any X'^cli 
cxppct^^ 

npTf^xnnty far t^'^p^rmancnt bffiwy pf ilic propofed i^bdj^* 
tie mail not flatter liioifelfi that deliberates caiculations of jpublic 
utiliify will ouctveigbf in the minds of our governors, sthe ^lat of a ' 
conqued. The lives and the ucafpre wafted in the capture, the . 
Tubiequent expenfe of defence, and even the ultimate iinprp- 
diictivenefs of. the acquifition, arc all confiderations too coild and 
feeble to ftay the hand of fuch animated combatants. Neither 
muft the Britifti planter expect, that our government will adopt 
as a permanent rule, the exclufion of the produce of newljr 
aoaquered colonics from home confumption. This mcafpre is 
new j it has been practifed only in the two inftances of the Da- 
ntih illands and Martinique; it ns adverfe to the wilhes pf the 
consumers of fuch produce in this country ; it is adverfe to the 
wiihes of our manufacturers. Of courfc a very numerous daft 
will be interefted in oppoling fuch rcftrictions, and in ufging go- 
vernment to adopt the plan of unlimited intercourre, as tliat whi^h 
vyould enable the mother country to extract the largeft profit from 
her new acquificion. 

Since, therefore, the planter can have no fccurity, during the war, 
for deriving any bencRt even from a reduction of growth, it be- 
hoves him to confider what other means may afford him an imme- 
diate relief- We have felt ourfelvcs under thd necelEty of objecting 
•to fcvcral of thofc expedients, which the Weft India body have pref- 
fed with the greateft . urgency ; and this QppoGtion muft be repeat- 
ed, whenever their claims are at variance with thofe general prin- 
ciples which govern the profperity of nations. But the Tate proceed- 
ings of our Government have rendered the planter an object of pecu- 
liar commifeiation. Not only is he obliged to fend all his produce 
to one market, but he has the mortification of finding that market 
glutted by the intervention of ftrangers. The original compact 
between him and the mother country, was that of monopoly for 
monopoly ; but the mother country has virtually releafed herfelf 
from the obligation, at the very time that fhe claims its moft rigid 
obftrvance from him. After oppofing his relief at the expenfe of • 
other claffes of the community, we confider it due, therefore, 
•oth to juftice and humanity, to plead his caufc againft oppref- 
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lion. He has been intlrumeiua4 if^eed, in creating his own em- 
barrafloientSy and he bjrsin ignorance 

of the proper mode m has no claim, therefore, to fa- 

vour or eaclufive priril^ ; But he has a claim to impartial fuitice, 
andilyto the full benefit of bis own activity in eltiicattng 
fronrche mifcry in which he is involved. * 

One of the greateft advantages refubing from the ftudy of that 
legacy^ which Dr Smith bequeathed to his fpecies, is the know- 
ledge that, in all matters of comtTiel:cial intercourfe, jubice and po- 
licy infallibly go together. It is in vain that artificial dibinctions 
are suggebed between the interests of one part of an empire and 
another ; or, to fpeak more generally,' it is in vain that we imagine 
that what caufes lofs to thofe, with whom we trade, can be pro- 
ductive of gain to us. It rcfults from the nature of trade, and 
from the operation of capital, that the commercial advantages of 
both parties are inseparably interwoven ; that no circambahee can 
yield us large profits, except the profperity of thofe with. whom' 
we trade} and that all gains which we appear to make at the ex- 
pense pf rhofe with whom we trade, are ultimately deductions . front' 
our own emolument. ^ 

But the maxims which regulate our colonial pfl^cy ate of a verv 
difFcrcm description. It is there aifamed as a principle, that a ra- 
dical difference exibs between the iiuereb of the mother country 
and her colonies ; and it is a fuitable corollary to this propofition, 
that, in all cafes of competition, the latter mub be facrificed to the 
former. Hence the compulfion to fend us home the whole of 
their produce, whether we want it or dot } hence the threatened 
compulfion to rake all bores from our North American colonies^ 
to the utter exclufion of the United States. It never enters into 
the calculation of th5fe adive ilatefmen, that for every hundred 
pounds whicli we gain in consequence of them, our planters 
lofe a tliousand ; that every thoufand pounds thus lob, is loft 
to the employment of Britifli induftry, and forms a deduction 
from the fum of Britifli capital. The outflde appearance is all* 
that tJiey feem able to comprehend, in regard to any meafure of 
colonial policy, fhey enlarge, for example, on its employing an 
additional number of Britifli flnpping, without confidcriug that 
this employment is procured by the fjciifice of a portion of na- 
tional wcalili, which, under better management, wouKl have been 
adequate to the emp^yment of ten times as many fliips and fea- 
xften. 

There is nothing, therefore, that promJfes m:«"c faiiiy to alle- 
viate the dlbrellVs of the planter, than to give hiiSn the free dif- 
pofal of that furnlus produce which remains after fupplyipg the 
ycjL. XIV. NO. 27. G . ' con* 
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confumptton of the; mother eountry. Sitnplc as this requeft 
and beneficent as its would be to the empire at fiirgei it 

would have to enepunte^ the oppohtioh of feveral powerful cTafles 
ampngll ourfelrcSj whoj^ \t\ the true fplrit of mercantile prejudice/ 
wpuld copedve tnemfS^res pic^ufly iii|iiTed, Indeed, fo erro- 
neous arc the' vlew$ of many among us^ in ill complicated quemons 
of national poticy, that it is matter of no little difficulty to pre- 
<li£k ,whcn we may become enlightened enough to adopt this mea- 
furc in Us full extent. One branch of it, however — the barter of 
colonial produce for American ftores, appears, from what has late- 
ly paifed in Parliament, to be under confldcrarion at prefent ; and 
riie advantage i^ fo clearly oh the fide of liberality^ that we are 
Kidttced to lay the merits of the cafe pretty fully before our 
readers. 

Ever fince the fertlcment of our North American and Weft In- 
dian colonics, the former have been in the habit of fiipplying the 
latter with fifli, ftores, and lumber. This intercourfe is founded 
both on their vicinity and on their relative objefts of cultivation. 
So long as North America remained Britifh, this intercourfe was 
free and uninterrupted ; but when the United States became indc- 
pendent, the continuance of the traffic was reftricled to Britifn 
Ihlpping. During peace, this reftri£lion was not produdUvc of fe- 
riousrinjary y but in war, it was fpeedily difeovered that our mer- 
chantmen could not fail in the face of enemy’s prirateersnvith fuf- 
licient regularity for the fupply of our colonifts. Accordingly it 
became necelTary to permit the accefs of American veflels; which 
was done under tlie limitation, that they fhoiild be veflels of only 
one deck and under feventy tons burden. The exchange of com- 
modities was alfo reftriflcd in conformity to the profound maxims 
of the mercantile fyftem. Inftead of followihg the courfe of rea- 
:‘Ui and common fenfe, and permitting buyer and fe]I*T to make 
the‘,r h;^Tg:nn in their own way, our laws allowed only n very li- 
jnlted export of fagar and coiFee in American fliips. Oi fugar, for 
f Mample, the t[,Mntity was confined to 6coo hhds. The rell 
mull needs bring home in lint we might make fure, as we 
imagined, of the profit on it in every Qage. \Vc cared very little 
wAetLer this was injurious or not to our colonies ; and we had not 
iciife enough to fotofee that it would be injurious to ourfclves. 

Such w,:s the nature of the traffic between our fugar colonies 
aad tlie United States from 1794 to 1806.^ It is to "be obferved, 
that alliiough virtually jierniinfd by Government, it was not ciur* 
ing nil this lime acknowdedged irr law, being carried on in virtu.? 
of proclamations ilFued from"*time to time by the governors of our 
Weft India colonics, o.n thrir own rcfponlibility, for which they 
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were afterwards indemuified by aft of Parliament. In iSo6, the 
new Miniftry, defirous pf the eyes of the public 

to the futility of brpught forward the Ame- 
rican Iijterqourfe A4{J without, pny fubflanti:!! 

efenge in the tralBc,?.^ pf t) 5 ^.aCty was conferred 'on it, 

aatfpur ifland govcniQjrs exempted Trcm refponfibUlty for its Ale - 
ration. The cJamqur.^ifed agaioft this a£jt by the fiiipping in- 
tereft*, and by ftveral of our fperchaots, will remain on k-eebfitTas a 
Jdriking example of mercantile bigotry, and an evidence of ttic clif- 
qaalihe<'ttion fpr liberal .views whicli a life of practical detsdl has a 
tendency to produce. The Minifters gave way, ia fotOe degree, 
to this clamour ; with a facility of acquiefcence, which, When 
Chown, as in this inftance, to the claims of fclfifhnefs and preju* 
dice, deferves no other name than weaknefs. The point in W'hich 
they yielded, was that which we have noticed above — the peirmif- 
fion of felling a ftipulaied quantify of fugar and coffee to thr Ameri- 
cans. This permiflion they confented to take away, and to pro- 
hibit eruirely the future fnle of either of thefe articles to the Ame- 
ricans: — a remarkable example of the perniriou'; half-meafuies fo 
often introduced into our political code by tlie influence of par- 
ticular claffjs of tlie community, in oppofjiion to the national iii- 
terefl’, and in coniradldiun to the wifnes.of Government. 

The proJiibition proved, as might have been for<"fwrn, extremely 
injurious to the planters. Embarraflcd by an^ovcrilock of produce, 
they have jince continued to petition Government to permit die 
barter of {jugar and coffee with the American'^, to a limited extent 
at Jciifl:. In this requeit they are now joined by t!ic Committee of 
the rioufc of Common‘s, which fat Uft leffion on Weft India ailair'. 
The report of diis CiMtimittce fliows, that ourplaniers receive fro' i 
the United States an annual fiipply of ftorrs, confilling chiefly 1 i 
the effential articles of filh, flour, ilavts and lumber ; that in cen- 
fequence of the prohibition in regard to the barter of fugar and cof- 
fee, CUT planters are nov/ forced to pay for two-thirds of thefj ftores 
in money; that this money is ‘afterwards carried to the eneivy’* 
ilhnds, and invellcd in the purchafeof produce ; rlnit this protlm:e 
is carried to America, where it fupplics the confumption of the 
country, and leaves a furplus to be conveyed in American fliipping 
to Europe, where it operates to the exclufion of our own produce 
from the continental markets. The Committee therefore recom- 
mend, that the planters ftiould be permitted to barter fugar and 
coflee with the Americans to a certaiti extent — to the extent, 
namely, of the value of the ftores, which they receive from tJiem. 

Not!»ing can be more rcafouable nr more coiifonant to found 
policy than this recommendation. 'The oppofidon to it proceeds 
now, as formerly, from two quarters — oiv C.m'^.da merchants, and 
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our (hipping intercfl’-. Th« feri|jcrj by whom wc mean our wr- 
chants counedcd with Koya Sc<^« apd New Br»nfw^» 

hy a clairp ro tlv< cxc^t^e iWppty 

Britain cannot herfelf ^futniifc ^ But It T^ini ffocn 

the Report a 

frtvoar the views of BtitUW’'Nd^ Am|^^ tnat dur ^*67 
vinces are as yet very ill fitted to/l^eell tlS wants , Qf, the 
planters 5. aftd it is fbown by ^J'ifery of ^e 

agent lot (Report^ 1 0th average 

of ycarsi; planters take only tenth 6f tSeir lfoikd.fr 
tiib , Ad'orka/'and the rernainhiff United 

Statesi The conclnfiot) therefore tl^t hdl^Vcr iiiay be diC- 
pofed to confine this traffic to oui* oWn ihf|rpt^ dt our Qwn j>ror 
vinces, In peace, war is not the feafon for » 

becalife they can bring cheap and frcquen^'^JipiteSjnf 
OUT -planters, while our own (hipping are ful^S td^tira expenfe 
from high inlurance, and to delays both froni' vS^t df and 

of convoys. ' 

Such is the ftate of the cafe as it regards the Can^dii^^rchanis. 
Tile arguments of the (hipping imereft will foquirC a;0^cBltengcr ^ 
confidcralion j not from being in reality of greater height, but 
from their being coniicfled with the maintenance of oaviga^ 
t;on*-h1w^s, that .popular fytkem, to which fo many of out poi^cians 
goOfUnatuTColy attribute our ruv-l fuperlority. ' - 

The value of American stores annually imported into Shr co- 
lonies (b^jfore the embargo) has been computed, we Understand, 
at’25j(i<>0 hogsheads of sugar. This quantity is eqUal to the a- 
A^evage cargoes cf about sovehty of our West Indiamcn. The 
f;rcau'st evil, then, that can happen, is the employment of seventy 
sail of shipping less in that branch of trade, that is, a twelfth of 
the whole number. Against this, however, the shipOTvners ex- 
claim with a vehemence, of which the real motive is an appre- 
i;cnyon of lessened profit, but under tho convenient plea of a 
epneern lest the country should suffer by the discouragement of 
cur seamen. There isS no ground, however, for dreading the dis- 
< C'ur.igement in the slightest degree. During war, so many of puy 
sc.imen are pressed into the navy, that the majority of the crews" 
our West Iiuliameii are Danes, Swedes and GermaTis. If we 
compute the number of British seamen at present on board Seven- 
ty of our West Indi.imcn at five hundred, we are probably above 
tiie mark. This is, therefore, the, whole number liiat would be 
exposed to want of employment but this want of employment; 
would be of very short duratiori : since it is well known to all 
connected with shipping, that our shipmasters give a decided pre- 
ference to British over foreign seamen. Accordingly, room would 

very 
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irery soon be made cn board of our East or West 

[ndiamen^ and % foreigners excluded, 

fhere.is, tfcdjri^f^ei that a Single 

British Seamak iiiroS4;f^bj; t^ be put out of em^loy- 

'The second argument a^ai^at: &e requested barter, is addtesstd 
io our mefcaritfle ]eaIousi|&s* . R is this. ‘ You lirtut the extent 
af the barter by law^ but neither the British planter, nor the 
Arhcncan shipmaster,- will'be disposed to confine themselves to 
this limit. They will endeavour to export more produce than 
the val'je of the imported stores. ^ The answer is os foHov/^. 
Before J806, the Americans being allowed to load and unload at 
creeks and bays, smuggling might have been practicable; but, 
since that year, they have been ^liged to confine tlicmselvcs to 
certair specified ports, at eacli of which there is a customhouse, 
w4th at least three officers, and generally more. These receive 
manifests, and grant clearances, w'lth the same regularity as in 
Great Britain. Instruct these officers to value every American 
cargo on its arrival, and to regulate the amount of exported pro- 
duce bj the strict amount of exported stores ; or, if you wish 
to avok giving a discretionary power to your customhouse offi-' 
cers, let a ispecific and permanent value by quantity be affixed to 
American stares in general orders from home, (as, staves at so 
much tie thousand, flour so much the cwt., &c.) ; and direct 
that, without the formality of repealed valuations, the import of 
certain quantities of stores shall justify the export of correspond- 
ent quantities of produce. Besid.cs, w^re the means of preven- 
tion legs elTcctual, it would be ik> easy matter to smuggle so 
bulky a commodity as sugar. A late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
urged this circumstance (Budget 1800’) as an argument for layfng 
an additional tax on sugar; and it would be hard dealing towards 
the planter, to take the benefit of the argument, in burdening his* 
produce, while w-e denied its application for his relief. 

Could the shipowners take' a deliberate view of 'their own in- 
terest, they would find that this measure, however ungracious in 
appearance, would m reality be in their favour. Tb.ey might, 
indeed, emplt^ fewer ships by a twelfth in Ithc West LidU trade; 
but the rate of freight, at present So much complained of, might 
be raised x\hen the comm^ity conveyed could better afford an 
advance. JBesides, if relief be denied the planter, his crops must 
fall off, (as IS shoWn by the author of the pamphlet before us), 
and thor freight be lost in future to ^tbe shipoumers ; white, if 
tlic barter in question be permitted, there is a chanCe that the full 
quantity will be kept up for the shipowmtr at a peace, at which 
time there can be little doubt of an end being put to the access 
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of American vessels. These unwelcome ageota wUl riius. hgvis 
preserved to our tl^rpowners an extent /W eroployijientj. ^].uch 
they are unable, during war, to prexery^e for themselves. 

We would recommend to the perusal of the shipqwner^^.^tlte 
following extract from Sir William Youhgis Common-Place 
(p. I6S.), on the subject of the America Intercourse Act of 
against which the shipowners had petitioned. 

^ Admitting the whole of the case as seated by the petitioners to 
parliament, I must contend, that tliey look for relief, where relief is 
iiot to be had : in resorting to the American intercourse with die 
West Indies, they catch at a mere straw, which cannot hold them 
up> for a moment ; they ask for that which they could not avajl 
themselves of, if granted ; they seek a monopoly of a carrying- trade, 
of wJjich they could not retain a share for more than a sirigle season, 
even if it w^as practicable for them, under the circiimstances of the war, 
ro engage in at all. Brilish built schooners, and other small craft of 
Bermuda, navigated according to law^ that is, as nllowTd in w^ar, 
by three fourths American sailors, but in fact principally by negro 
slaves, and belonging to storekeepers in the British islands, would, 
from under*freight, and frequency of trip, out-traffic, and sorin chase 
from the trade every English ship ; and not a shipowner of London, 
or shipbuilder of the Thames, would be benef ted. ' 

Having thus examined the meatiure cf barter, as it re^rds the 
fhipQwncrs, we shall next advert to its eflects on the West India 
merchants, and on our Government. Our ministers, .ike our 
merchants, are so much accuotomed to attach the nation of 
profit to business of all kinds, and in all quantities, that it is a 
matter of no small difficulty to persuade them that they can be 
gainers by a partial relinquishment. Nothing, however^ can be 
i iearer than this in respect to both these parties. By lessening 
the overstqck in the home market, y^u rai^e prices. The mer- 
thaeit W'ould earn a larger commission by selling 200 liogshcads 
i;f his correspondent's sugar at a fair price, than 2.‘)0 hogsheads 
itr the ruinous price of late years ; and, what is of infinite y greater 
i onsequence to him than any commission, his correspomienr, who . 
j^enerally owes him a large sum, W’ould be redeemed from the 
danger of inscivency. To Government there w^ould be i gain in 
two ways; directly, in saving the bounties payable oi\ cxpoit 
when the home market is low ; and indirectly, to a much larger 
amount, in the impVOYed circumstances of the planterSf and their 
i onsequent abilitjr to pay taxes. Tlie property- tax, for instance, 
which at present is a blank letter in regard to planters, because 
tliey have no income, would, in case of an improvement of their 
circumsiances, become a fund of considerable produce. 

Obvious and incontrovertible as these arguments are, tlcir pro- 
rt.s in opvr.iting conviction has been extremely slow j or, ra- 
ther, 
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ther, they would have had- no chance against our favourite sytem 

t . of tihsolcfe monopoiy^^thadinot dbo jnn^sery of the planter spoke in 
[ the' Ibudesf accent* ISieTfearof entirely lo^pg so productive a 
\ member of the eomtniniityv has at Ust.awakeni^d a part of. us to 
cessity of^-graAtihg the peiimission to barter,— a pe^pai^sjyn 
sound policy would have dictated long ago. Still, however, 
Djpoct of obtaining it is douhtfuL It is now about eighteen 
s since the majority of the l<ondon West Irvdia. merchants 
were persuaded, or rather alarmed, into an application to Ciovern- 
'^nent foi the permission in question. To this request Govern- 
ment at that time gave a direct negative; but, since additional 
light hai been thrown on the subject by the report of the Cont-^ 
mittee, t is to be hoped that no objections will be urged from 
10 high*! quarter. 

Weliave now confidered this meafure with reference -to our 
flilppiig intcreft, our mercantile infereft, and our revenue. To 
the firf, we contend that it is not injurious; to both tlie 'others, 
we hav* fliown that it is highly beneficial. Sciil, however, it is 
alleged that it would be an infra£lion of the Navigation-laws j 
and the lame of Navigation-laws is £o ftcred with the multitude, 
who fcacely know what they mean, as well aS with the veiy fmall 
number A^hofe knowledge of them is fomewhat more accurate, that 
it may b neceflary to difeufs this part of the fubje^l at fonie 
length. 

la thcfirfi place, it is a curious circumftance, arfter all we have 
heard or the fubjeci, that there would, ftriclly fpeuking, be np in- 
fra£lion!)f the Navigation-laws. Thefe laws do not refirain the 
dircdl iitcTCourfe between us and any foreign country whofe {hip- 
ping brigs us her own produce, and takes back ours. The cb- 
jeft of t\efc laws is, to prevent a third party from afling as a car- 
rier bet\ecn the two. In the prefent cafe, the point at ifihe re- 
gards thdirecl iutercourfe between two coiiiuries exchanging their 
rcfpeciiv produce ; there Is no,qucflion of a third party as carrier : 
of couiTt the cafe does not come under the Navigation-laws. It 
is our CO obi monopoly a£l wjiich would be infringed; but as 
this title IS not altogether fo popular as Navigaiiqu-law, the fnip- 
owiers fgaciouily enough tnake ufe of the Utter. 

^flinitiing tl-at the colonial monopoly a<3: is fubftantially a 
p/t of riie navigation code, docs it follow, that nothing bearing 
re name of Navigation-law is to be infringed or altered ? IF fu^ 
"by did the prefent Miniftry, the friends of this’eode, fo confpi- 
Jou/ly infringe it, in their fecond Order of Council of i ith No- 
ember, iik >7 ? If it be admitted that thefe laws, like all other 
nvs, are open to alteration, ^hen the advantage of a partial re- 
lation is clearly greater titan its difadvuntage, it would be dilfi- 
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cult to find a cafe in of advantage was clearer 

thiin in the prcfcnt. • 

What was th0 NatigatltonJaia^s I To/ tnaintain 

and increafcthe miinl>er<t|^ptir. framed for the pjarpofe of.maii- 
nVig a laxge navy ia time Pe»|0^> accordingly, it 

fon of their operation ; becailfe our feiineti^ not beiilg thenySfe- 
ployed in themry, muft 

caufo onr mercantile flag, baring wen a free oonrfe, ci^ (land 
comptlitioxi with .that of other countries. D«^ng war, ,he em- 
ployment of our fhipping^ to an equal extei^^ ia not praQicablef 
becaufe neutrals poflefs great advantages over us ; neither h it ne<* 
ceflTary, becaufe our Teamen are employed in our navy, \ccord-. 
ingly, in peace, our Navigation 4 aw 8 are chforced; an^ enail, 
that three fourth^ of the crew of every Britifh Oiip muft ibe Bri- 
tifh : in war they are relaxed, and more than three fourtlis pf the 
crew are frequently permitted to be foreign. May they ,iot be 
iafely relaxed by a country, which has in atCiive fcrvice abP'e 150 
fail of the line, and 1 20,000 Teamen ? * 

The (hipping intereft, or, to dtfignate them more appopriate* 
]y, the (hfpowning intereft, argue, that the obje£i of ou Navi- 
gation-laws is to encourage our ftnpbuilding, as well as lur Tea- 
men. In admitting this point, we muft remark, that th provi- 
fions in favour of iliipbuilding are fubfequeut date to thofe in 
'favour of feamcn. It is therefore fair to infer, that the former 
was confidered in fubferviency to the latter by the framerspf thefo 
afts. If this idea of fubferviency exifted in that remote period, 
when it was natural to fuppofe that naval power depemledjon the 
number of our veflels, how^much more ought it to be fcl|at pre- 
fenr, when we are apprifed that the building of ftiips m<f be in- 
creafed, like any other branch of trade, almoll at pleafur^ when- 
ever it boQpmes cipepedient to increafe the proportion of caital em- 
ployed in It ! As to materials, even when excluded from all the 
rest &f l!ie world, there are open to us* our own foivftsjand the 
forefts of our North American colonies. 

It has been alleged, that unlefs qur Ihipbuilding be ciiouraged, 
we may be deficient in a mercantile navy to receive our famei at 
a peace. The anfwer to* this is, that, at a peace, the vhole,of 
our tranfports become available tp the merchant fcrvicc\ thaba 
confiderable interval (generally fix months) elapfos betmen 
fignature of the preliminaries and the ratification of the dffinitiv 
treaty ; and that, as our.feamen are never paid off from ihe navj 
T'll tJie latter take place, the whole of this interval may be em- 
ployed by the fiiipowpers .in preparing for the approaching de- 
mand. Finally, if there be any great and fudden call for Ihip- 
pii.'g, i: is always in the power of Government to permit the pur- 

chafo 
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cfcafc of foreign ihippingi by On it fot a limit- 

cdp'eriod. * \ ^ 

To thofe who refift ivith' otst Navigation-hw!?, 

oil the g.enera^|ilea» that fouftdaiian orouT> naval pte* 

j<mderalice« fcieimpoTfea^tOObfme#^^^ nVva! pr^rpOf^tlvr- 

an^rtfts on a vefry Oat tiaiiortal encrfry attd 

origliate in our freedclMV '^nd in that fecumy of property wi&h 
is its .happy confrqueftcc: The number of otir fearaeii in ife^r- 
j:hant fhipping is owing to the fpirit and capital ^ of our traders, 
and to our great extent of cosft. Tlielir profcffional courage and 
flcill arifes from their habits of independence, aiid the lloriny la- 
titudes in wlxich they are exercifed* The magnitude of our navy 
is due, neither to navigation«^a£bs, nor to colonial monopolies, but 
to the financial mVans of an induftrious country, the labour of 
whofe population fupplies a fund which enables its 'Government 
to maintain a great eftabliihment in arms :--^fuch ^ the aufpicious 
progrelSqn of freedom, fecurity of property, inciuilty, increafeof 
private wealth, and, finally,* of public revenue. Any country, how 
ever fmall, which enjoys liberty, will fpeediiy find itfeff ib the 
career of “.improvement. Liberty enabled the fmaJl republics of 
Holland and Switzerland to take the ftart of all their neighbouTi., 
and to maintain their ind<'pcndence for Ce0tttries4 Their compa- 
rative weaknefe of population, however, made their ultimate down-* 
fal unavoidable. They fell, as foon as their powerful neighbour 
was awakened, by a temporary pofleffion of. liberty, to a know- 
ledge of hw ftrength. Our hope of continued independence for- 
tunately refts on a very dilFerent foundation,. Our infular fitiia- 
tion is both an admirable barrier agaioll invafion, and ,jthe otigm 
of a force of the greateft efficacy in offeufive Warfare. Our po- 
pulation will be large, wlicnever a better poKcy fhall enable os to 
count the five millions of Ireland amongit the well-affecfed citU* 
zens of the empire. Although greatly inferior to France in ex- 
tent of territory and in population, w'e may be fafe from her arms* 
and from the arms of all Europe combined, if we infufe into our 
political fyftem all the vigour which a free and enlightened go- 
vernment can bellow. 

How different are the ideas suggested by such observations, 
from the narrow theories of those who trace our naval superiori- 
ty to the Operation of a few acts of Parliament ! * They remind us of 
the technical pliilosophy of the judge, who gravely ascribed the la- 
mentable prevalence of duelling, not to the violence of human pas- 
sions, but to a ‘ misapprehension of the law ofihc land. * Pesidcs, 
our naval greatness, as is WaU remarked by Dr Smith, was con- 
spicuous before our navigation laws wore framed. It cxisi^pd 
then^ as it had done before, ahd has done since, in a degree com- 
mensurate 
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mensurate with our comi|)erc€, and with the extent of our national 
prosperity. These circu.tnstances, ahA not navigation laws, will . 
be found the regulators of naval powieff in all countries. They J 
determined its extent among the Dutch, to whom, even in the^ 
fioflson of th-^ir greatest strength, navigation laws were eirfir^ 
unknown. !'l is important to remark, that the tendency offour 
navigation laws is not, as acknowledged by their advocates/^ to 
increase national w^ealth. It is admitted to be in some degree 
reverse ; so that ihe question of their expediency depends on th e ^ 
consideration, whether we have employed more seamen with 
these laws than we should have done without them ; and also, 
whether the additional number so employed is an equivalent to 
the accompanying loss of national wealth. If, for example, it can 
be made to appear that the greater wealth we should otherwise 
have possessed, would have supplied a revenue adequate to the 
maintenance of an equal number of seamen in the navy, it would 
follow that we are no gainers by these acts : and if it further ap- 
pear, that this additional revemie w^ould have bec*ii equal to the 
maintenance of twice -or three times as many seamen, it w'ould 
be clear that v/e are losers by them. To enter into these discus- 
sions at present, would much exceed our limits ; — nor is it neces- 
sary for the purpose of obtaining a favourable hearing to the re- 
quest of barter, which we have already shown would not, dur- 
ing war at least, have the efFcct of depriving a single British sea- 
man of employment. In peace, the traffic w’ould be transferred 
from the American shipping to our own. 

In regard to the extent of benefit to be derived to our planters 
from the y quested barter, there may be some difference of opi- 
nion. The prospect of advantage is certainly much greater since 
the reduction of Martinique. Biit we are less desirous to calcu- . 

• late its specific amosunt, than to satisfy our countrymen, that so 
long as we have 120,000 seamen in piy, it is impolitic in us to 
expose ourselves to heavy losses for the sake of an insignificant 
addition to the number. Instead, therefore, of forcing the em- 
ployment of our shipping, to the great injury of ourselves and 
our West India colonists, in a particular branch of trade, where 
>ve could gain so much more by permitting the access of neutrals, 
^^t us lay open the intercourse, during war at least, and make 
for once an experiment of the effects of leaving things to their 
Aialural operation. 

I Art. 


^ Sr william Young’s 'Common-Place Book. 
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^Art. I 3iy. Zteiires et Pemees c^ Marichal Prince de Ugtie^ 
\ publiees par Mde. la M^npe d§ Stael Holstein, Contenaiit 
^ des Anccclote^ipedites snr Ja^ph Jtlt Cathr^ ine Frederic-le- 

Rouss^tif^ VoUj^ire^ 4"^. et drs llemarques inters 
sur les 1^019. 2 Vol. London. 1«08. 

T his ia a very amusW little book ; and very instructive, too, for 
those ^yho care ab^out instruction. The Prince De Lignc, it 
''Teen, IS, was (or ia, we suppose, for be is still alive) the man of 
the most brilliant conversation in all Europe, — allowed by the 
French themselves, though not a Frenchman born, to have more 
wit, grace and vivacity in society, than any other person,— a great 
per&o+ial favourite with half the Sovereigns of^the world, — a great 
lojer of War and of literature, and equally well acquainted with 
the distlngiiishcd generals and famous aiitliors of his day. Such 
is the picture drawn of him, at least by Mad. De Staci, — an acute 
observer certainly of characters, and a penetrating judge of ta- 
lents. To illustrate it, she hiis selected the contenis of tliese vo- 
lumes as specimens of his pleasantry and penetration. They con- 
iUt of a few letters to the King of Poland, on the subject of the 
great. Frederic of Prussia ; a greater number addressed to a French 
lady, containmg an account of the Empress Catherine's famous 
progress jta.the Crimea, along with the Emperor Joseph, in 1787 i 
another series addressed to the said Emperor and to'M. Segot, 
during the siege of Oczalcow in 1789 ; a Jew more on, the, death 
of the Emperor, to thcE’r.prcss of Russia; a collection of thoughts 
V.nd maxims ; with some anecdotes of RouSvSeau arul Voltaire, 
and one or two characters of less celebrated individuals, in an e- 
pigrammatic and antithetical manner. , ^ 

After perusing the whole of these pieces, wc agree witti Mad. 
De Stacl that the Prince de Ligne is very lively' and entertaining ; 
and even that. he assumes the language of philosophy and philan- 
thropy W'ith considernble grace and ingenuity; But his wit is Of- 
ten too strained, artificial and obtrusive, for our insular taste ; 
and, in the midst of all the political dogmatism and good-natured 
arrogance, which is natural, we suppose, to princes who arc ge- 
nerals and ambassadors, Ave think wc can descry a profound ig- 
nojjance of the true constitution and progress of society, and an 
entire disregard of the rights and feelings of the inferior orders. 


The book, indeed, is chiefly curious, we tliink, for th^ peculiar 
aridocracpi of its tone and tenor, and for the glimpses it aflurdtj 
us of the personal views and feelings — the real motiyes and prin« 
ciples of the rulers of heXions. Sonic of the anoeJotes ai 3 merely 
carious and amusing ; but there are others which throw a strong 
light on tbc.gcacricai character of sovezeignj. 
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Monsieur le Prince ie tigne, we ‘pnght to premise, is rather^ 
given to atlmiro princes; and, much as he lives with them, anc^ 
talks about them, it is not from Kin^ that we should ever learn the 
.scciet of their vices or weaknesses. ,It never seetns in4ged^o 
have entered into his imaginarion, that tyranny or ambitioii s^uld 
be considered as limits in such august personages as Efmerors 
and Kings ; and, even of the smaller vices that come wifllin his 
cognizance, he is more frequently the apologist than the repro v- 
cr. In so far as mere personal manner, taste, and talent for con^ 
versation are concerned, his sketches are very lively and charac- 
teristic ; and many trails are unconscinusly scattered about, which 
mny be the foundation of more important conclusions. 

The first sciies cf letters relates to Frederic of Prussia; and, 
though vritten to the King pf Poland in J785, arc chiefly oa(u- 
pied with an account of conversations which passed in 1770. In 
that )ear, the author attended the Emperor Joseph in that ami- 
cable visit wliich he paid to Frederic in his camp of Newstadt, 
and had daily opportunities' of conversing with that remarkable 
person during the three weeks that the visit lasted. We hear no- 
thing, in all this scene, of the arbitrary principles or the hard- 
heartedness of Frederic, but a great deal of his loquacity, of thfe 
grace with which he moved hrs lips, and of his ^ conversation En- 
cydopedique! ^ Some traits are very lively ; and give a veryxo^- 
pletc idea of that rapid, desultory, careless sort of conversation, 
in which men of quick parts and admitted superiority are com- 
n}only given to indulge. After talking of the want of discipline 
in the French atiuies, his Majesty is represented as having run on 
in this manner, 

* C’est une braij^e et aimable nation que ces Francois ; il est'impos- 
Sihlc de ne pas lesiaimer ; mais, mon Dieu, qu’ont>iTs fait dc lours 
gens de letties ? dt quelle difference de ton parmi eiix ? Voltaire cn 
avoit un exceHAt,^ar exemple ; d'Alembert, que j’estime a bien des 
t'gards, fait trop de bruit, ‘ et vent faire trop d^cffel dans K societt ; 
etoit-cc les gens de lettres qui donnoient de la grace k la cour dc 
I.ouis XIV, ou la recevpicnt-ils de tant de gens ainiables qui la com- 
posoient ? C'etoit le patriarche des Rois, celui-la. On cn a dit quel- 
quefols Tin peu trop de bien pendant vie ; mais beaucoup trop de 
irialaprcs samort,^.— ‘Un roi de France, Sire, est toujoiirs, le Patriar- 
rbe des gens d’esprit. ' — ‘ Voila le plus mauvais lot ; ils ne y^ilent pas Ic 
diable a gouvemer. II vaiit mieux fetre Patriarche dts Grecs, com- 
ine ma sceur PlnjpiTatrice de Russie. Ccla lu^ rapporte, et r^ppor- 
irra da vantage. Voilk uuc religion, celle-la, qur comprend tjmt de 
]7:iys et dc nations dilFerentes, Tour nos pauvres Lutherions, il y en 
a si pmi que cela ne vaut pas la pcirie d'eife leur Patriarche. * 

‘ Louis XIV ayant plus de jugement que d’esprit, cherchoit plut6t 
pun que Paulre. C'ctoit des homtics de genie qu’il vouioit et qu'il 

trouvoit. 
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trottvoit. Oa .3ow«t» Raciitect 

Qoad£ fusteot des liointt^l j^' ■ 

■ The day aftei mote brief and va- 
riable. .. ■-'■'Vj- ' ■ ' ■' ■ ■ 

J>} fait asse?: <Je fetl# 

tes pc^j^^V^s app^K^ 4 ^ valpir bien mfeus 

qiie mof^y Mpn vos gi^nadiers ! comme ils out . 

bien del^ en xna pi^senoe 1 " Si ledieu voulojt lever une garde 
pour,sa. per 9 onnj^ Je li^i vcaiiseilteroi^^ prendre sans choisir. — 
Sayez-votts qiie j^ai it 6 bien content de. J^Empereur^ hief au s 6 *ir a 
souper. Avez-vous entendu ce qu'il m'a dit de la liberty de la pres- 
ses et de la gene des consciences.; il 7 aqra bien jie la difference en- 
tre lui et tons ses bons anc^trea^ * II 29- 

There seems to have been a good deal of coarse raillery in hts 
common talk to his generals, and some traits of a bad taste in the * 
whole strain of his conversation. M. De Ligne has taken notice 
of his tendency to'impiety, in tins point nf view and observed, 
with that peculiar fineness of expression which renders this book 
altogether untranslateable, ‘ qu^il mettoit tin pen trop de prix J 
sa damnation, ct ^'en vantoit trop. ^ Upon the same principle, 
we suppose, he kept a doctor of the Sorbonne in hfis suite, witli 
whom he disputed every day upon religion ; but told M. De Ligne, 
that he began to grow weary of him, ‘ comme il s’avisa d’etre 
Janseniste, ’ He had likewise some wWmsical fits of statelinCsSS 
and formality and annoyed the Emperor not a little, by regu- 
larly taking his own horse by the bridle, when the Emperor put 
his foot in the stirrup, — putting bis foot in the stirrup when the 
Emperor threw his leg over ; and thqs going through all the stages 
of mounting, at the respectful distance of one movement behind 
Iiis principaU M. De Ligne suspects there was some mockery at 
the bottom of all this, and that he went through these evolunons 
‘ pour se raontr-er un Electeur discipline. ’ The two Sovereigns, 
appear to have been very cordial, and (moyennant le Prince De 
Ligne) often very gay together; although there probably was, as 
our author observes, * de part et d’autre un peu de porsonalitc — 

‘ quelque niefiance— peut-etre un commencement d’aigreur — ce 
* qui arrive toujours (dit Philippe de Commines) aux entrevuos 
‘ des Soiiverains. ’ This account of Frederic is summed up with 
the following compliments, which, loyal as they are, would ap- 
pear a little stiff and pedantic, we believe, in this country. 

* Je ne^crois plus aux trcmblemens de ,terre et aus eclipses de la 
mort de Cesar, puisqii’on n’en a pas tprouve ii la mort de Frederic 
le Grand. Je ne sais si de grands ph^omcnes de la nature, Sire, 
annonceroient le jour ou x^ous cesseriez de fegner ; mais e’est un ph(5- 
nomene dans le monde qu’un Roi qui gouverne une Republique, cn 
se faisant obcir et respecter pour iuJ-meme, uutaai qne parses dioits. * 
L 66—67: 
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The next feries of kcfcrs^ bekijf that^pddrcsscd to MaJ- Le Mar- 
quifc de C. at Paris, dortng the Voyage de Grimee, in 

lA’hich M. De liigne had the hohoiMr of^^iendJng the Emprcfi 
Catherine in 1787, Is, to mir tafte* the tnoft pleiffhg-of the wh^!. 
®rhc playful and pifturefqufellyle of ^MpDetiigWlyas caty&qpIAf- 
irtg light Oft the new objefts whieh he has to and has 

arranged them in interenirig groups with the auguft perfopages in 
ivhofe train th^y were fitrveyed. Thefe letters remind us, in many 
places, of I/uly Mary Wottley^s charming cbrrcfpondence from 
Turkey. The gaiety, to be furc, is more feftless and impatient, 
and the complimeiits more high-flown and ambitious^; bat there is 
the fame fingular combination of the tone pf the world, with the 
defeription of rude and romantic obje£l:s — refleftions fpringing up 
in the mulft of pomp and diflipation — and pleafantiies interfperfed 
wiih nariMtioiis of national importance. The defeription 9f the 
court of Catherine, with its profufe magniflcence, and its mixture 
of Asiatic and European icodume, is given in the true dyle of a 
Parifian. 

* All ! bon DIcu ! quel train ! quel tapage ! .que de diamans, 
tPor, dc plaques et dc cordons, sans compter Ic Saint-Esprit ! Que 
de chaines, dc rubans, dc turbans et de bonnets rouges, fourr^s ou 
pointus I ccux-ci appartiennent a des petits magots qui remuent la 
lete coinmc cciix de votre cheminee, et qui ont le nez et les yeux de 
la Chine. Ils s'appellent des Lesghis, et sont venus en deputation, 
ainsi quo plusicurs autres sujets des frontieres de la grande muraille 
de cet empire Chinois et de celui de Perse ct de Byzance. C’est un 
peu plus imposant que quelques deputes du Parlemeftt ou des Etats 
d’unc petite ville qiii viennent de vingt lieues, par le coche, a Ver- 
sailles, pour fiire une sote representation. Louis XIV auroit etc 
jaloux de sa s^)eur Catherine II ; ou il Pauroit epouste, pour avoir 
tout au moins un beau lever. Les lils des Rois du Caucase, d’Hc- 
raclius, par exeihplc, qui sont ici, lui auroient fait plus de plaisir 
que cinq ou six vieiix clievaliers de Saint-Louis. Vingt Archeveques, 
quoiqu’un pen malproprcs, avec des barbes presque jusqu’aux ge- 
noux, sont plus piltoresques que le petit collet d'un aumonier dii 
Roi. L'escofte d’ouhlans d^un grand seigneur Polonois qui va voli 
son voisin a une demilieue de chez lui, a meilleur air que les Hoqiie- 
tons a cheval qui precedent le triste carrosse et les six rosses d’un 
homme a rabat et a grande perruque, * &c. I. 69 — 71 . 

'The embarkation of the Empress and her brilliant cortege 
at Kiou, on that proud navigation, where the King of Poland 
aoirl the Emperor of Germany came to esoprt and admire her, is 
dercribed with equal vivacity. 

* La flottc de Ch'opatre cst partie de Kiovie dcs qu’une cannonade 
gc'iurale nous a appris la debacle du Eoristhenc. Si on nous avoit 
d( r.hiiid-S quand on nous a vu ixiontcr sur nos grands ou petits vuis- 
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seaux, au nombre de mille hommes d’equipagc : que 

(liable attoient-ils Jaire dans e^Mltres ? nous aurions pu repondre : 
'nous amuser ; ed vognpib'iiM g^tes. Car jamais il n^y a eu une na- 
vigation aussi briUant^ et aussi agrcable. Nos chambres etoient 
BKfcubJ&s de taflFetas^^tfic, javec des divans ; et lojsque chacun dfc 
ceux qm^omme moiv aceompagnent Tlmp^ratrice, sortoit ou ren- 
troit dans sa galere» douse musiciens, au moins, que nous avons snr 
chacune, cclebrolerit notre sOrtie et notre rentrec ; il y avoit quelque- 
fois un peu de danger pour y revenir le sor, en quittant, apres sou- 
per, la galore de I’Impcratricc, puisqu’il Talloit remontcr le Boiis- 
thene, et soavent centre le vent, dans line petite chaloiipe. Mcnie 
pour qu’il y e^it de tout, nous avons essuyc une tcmpC-te, ou deux ou 
trois galeres bnt ^chonc sur des bancs de sable. Notre Clcopkre ne 
voyage pas pour seduire des Marc- Antoine, des Octave et des Ce- 
sar. Notre Emperenr est dtju sednit par Padmiration. Cleopatre 
n’avale point des perlcs, mais en donne be'aucoup, ’ &c. — ‘ J’ai oii- 
blie de vous dire qne le Roi de Pologne nous a attcndii a Kanievc 
sur le Borlsthcne ; il y a d^'pensc* troi's mois et trois millions pour 
voir I’Impcratrice pendant trois heiircs. .Pallai dans une petite pi- 
rogue Zaporavicniie I’avcrtir de notre arrive' e. Une heure apres, Ics 
grands seigneurs dc PEmpire vinrciit le chorcher dans une bi lllante 
chaloupe, et en y mettant le pied, il Icur dit, avec le charme inex- 
primable do sa belle figure et de son joli son de voix : — Messieurs, le 
Roi de Pologne m’a charge de vous rccommandcr le comte Ponia- 
towsky. — Lc diner fiit livb-gai ; on bnt a la sante du Roi, a une 
ti'iple dcchargc de toute Parlillerle de notre flottc. En sortant de 
table, le Roi chercha son chapean qu’il ne’put pas trouver. L’lm- 
pcratvice, plus adroitc, vit oa il etoit, et le liii donna.~Deux fois 
couviir ma tete ! dit le Roi galamment, en faisant allusion a sa cou- 
Tonne. ’ I. 78 — 82. 

A little after, he writes — 

* Je suis dans le Harem du dernier Kan dc Crimee, qul a cu bicn 
tort dc lever son camp et d’abandonner, il y a quatre ans, aux Rus- 
ses, le plus beau pays du nionde. Le sort m’a dcstin6 la chambre 
dc la plus jolie de ses sultancs, et a Segur celle du premier de ses 
euniiques noirs. Ma maudite imagination ne veuc pas sc rider ; clJe 
est fraichc, rose et ronde comma les joucs dc madame la marquise- 
II y a dans notre palais, qui tient du Maure, de PArahe, du Cltinois, 
ct du Turc, des fontaincs, des petits jardins, 'des peintiiics, de la 
dorure ct des inscriptions partoiit ; entre autres dans la trt s-drole et 
ircs-supcrho salle d’audience, on lit en leltres d’or, cn Turc, autour 
de la corniche : P!n di'plt ties jalonx, on apprrnd au mond(' entier qu it 
ny a rkn a hpaharij a DamaSy a Stampoul d^atissi riche qn'ici. De- 
puis Cherson, nous avons irouve des campemens nierveillc:»x, par 
leur magniricenc 9 Asiatlque an milieu des deserts : je ne sais plus ou 
je suis, iii dans qncl siecle jo suis. Je r^vc encme, me dis-je, quand 
jc rencontre cjf? jemics princes du Can.case, presque converts d’argeiu, 
sur des cliv?vjux d’ujic blajiclieur cblouissante. Quand je les vois 
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armcs d^arcs ct de A^ebeist, jd rbe cr&iit ^ps dti vieui ou de jetme 
Cyrus. Leur carqttdft #st superfee :• ii^is les Srakj^ du vAtre- sont 
phis 'piquans et plus gUis. Quand Sfedt^ntte des At^Cachemens de ' 
Circassiciis, beaux comme le jour, dont lat taille, eoferm^ dans d^ 
c^ps, est plus serr6e qiiB celieide madame de L. ; quafiA Je ji!*Qulfe 
ici deS Mourzas xnieux mis que la dueh'esse de Chuiseul aui^ oals de 
la Reine,. des oiHciers de Cosaques ayant plus de ^o{it q,ue Made- 
moti^IlerBertin pour se draper, et des mfeubles et yStemens, dont les 
couleurs sont aussi harinoi^ieuses que celles de Madame Lebrun dans 
5 e$ tableaux, jp ne rcviens pa^ de mon etonnement/ De Stare Krim, 
dont on a fait un palais pour y coucher une seule liuit, je d^couvre 
fce qu’il y a de plus interessant dans deux parties du motjde, et 
presque jusqu’a la mer Caspienne : je crois que c'est une parodie de 
ki teniation de Satan, qui ne montra jamais rien de si beaU a Notre 
Seigneur.* I. 89 — 92. 

T{ie party seems, on the whole, to have been extremely pleas- 
ant ; and reiJly leads us to hope, that the socicTty of Emperors 
and Empresses may not always be quite so dull as we had ima- 
gined. ‘Catherine, however, was unlike all other sovereigns^ and 
appears to have possessed very unusual powers of fascination in 
her manners and conversation. She seems to have been quite 
pUyfuI, and ‘ de plus bel humour, * during'‘thls whole expedi- 
t^n. She insisted upon making verses herself, and upon tasking 
M. de Ligne to fill up fjouts^rimh* She appears even to have en- 
couraged certain J^racficaJ jokes of her grand ecuyer, and to liave 
gone through the whole progress in a spirit of gaiety and light- 
heartedness, which is in itself botli amiable and edifying. She did 
not neglect, however, to display her usual splendid munificence 
through the whole journey. She distributed upwards of one hun- 
dred tho'us..nfJ roubles in presents in every town she visited, and 
gave away no few^r than forty-two superb services of* plate — be- 
sides diamondi and gold boxes without number. In her carriage 
window was a largo sack full of pieces of gold, with which it was 
the business of M. De Ligr;c and her other companions to pelt die 
heads of the peasants, who flocked from all parts of the country, — 
not to gaze on their Empicss — ;hut would have bt?cn too much 
presumptiori, — but to prostrate themselves ivlth their faces on the 
earth by the siiie of the road along which she was to pass, — to 
hear the sound of lier charioNwhecIs, and to fed the descent of 
the golden shower which she sc«*ttPred from her moving throne. 
M. De Jjigne iJcuics the" truih of the story v of the governors of 
the provinces having run up temporal y vill.igcs by the side of her 
Toad, and driven the people into them for fifty miles round, to 
give li*‘r a favourable impression of the popi-dation of their dis- 
tricts ; but he admits, that there w'as a great vaHuffnhlemcnt of 
the people, and that the Empress W'as ur.iy allowed to see one or 

two 
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iif^s^eemol to be fcmnde4f 

81^4 led to coiistrtrcted il^ the same 

^i:e» xwhetfr was a mere hud* 
tjle of 

* impeliai l^sooages on grammar a^d 
4ie belre^^letj^^lii^lHil^ other polite speculatWs> and do 
not require notice; but their political dialop^^s 
possess a difFeWr sort of interest. *I^e following passage, which 
seems to be faitltfuUy recorded by M. De* Ligne, in the unthink- 
ing gaiety of bis heart, is calculated to awaken, * in more sober 
minds, a thousand serious reflections. 

* *vJe crots encore re ver quand, dans le fend d^une voiture a si!x 

places, qui est un vrai char de triomphe, orne de chiffres en pieties 
brillantes, je me trouve assis entre deux personnes, sur les epaules 
desquelles la chaleur m’assoupit sou vent, et que j*entends dire en me 
rcveillant, a Pun de mes camarades de voyage trente millioiis 

de sujets, a ce qu’on dit, en ne comptant que les m$les.^~it moi 
vingt-deux, repond Pautre, en comptant tout. — II me faut, ajoute 
Pune, au moins nne arrnee de six cents mille hommes, depuis Kiim- 
schatka jusqu'a Riga. — Avec la moitie, r6pond Pautre, j'ai juste co 
qu’il me faut. 

* Nous passons en revue, en voiture, tous les 6tats et les grands 
personnages. Dieu sait corame nous les accommodons. — Plut6t que 
de signer la separation de trei/e provinces, comme mon frere George, 
dit Catherine II, avec douceur, je me serois tire un coup de pisto&t. 
— Et plutot que de donner ma demission, comme mon frere et beau- 
frere, en convoquant ct rasscmblant la mition pour parlcr d'abus, je 
ns sais pas ce que j’aurois fait, dit Joseph 11. * I, 92 — 95. 

I'his was said in l7«7 ; and even then, it seems, the great So- 
vereigns of Europe considered their subjects as their property, 
and thought that the inteiference of the people, in wars support- 
ed by ikeir blood and treasure, or in domestic regulations affecting 
thdr lives rind properties, was an impertinent invasion of the pri- 
vileges of royalty, which might and ought to have been repressed 
with firmness and disdain ! It was George alone, and not the 
people of England, that were affected by the emancipation of Ame- 
rica ; and abuses were not to be spoken of in France, because the 
feelings and the dignity of Louis might be hurt by the discussion 1 
The mo^t foolish prince in Europe, we believe, will not speak or 
think ncfWy as Catherine and Joseph spoke in 1787, — though cour- 
tiers may still be found, perhaps, to tell them that this is the lan- 
guage i^ich becomes their condition. How M. de Ligne thought 
Upon the matter, is pretty apparent from what he says of the Rus- 
sian peasants, — those miseiable wretches who were sold like the 
cattle on the lands they inhabited,— who were scourged* at the 
discretion of every petty officer, civil and mditaiy, and obliged 
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to p-ostrate them^elve^,on the ewtbj that they,mj]g[ht;ip^.encourr.- 
ter th^ eyes of their Sov^igli. The. sfate jof 

degraded bein^, he asstite^ us^ adiAit^ of no irn^tdyfineiit ^ 
if "any such thing wVre attemptfed,^ they would h% nOf tp fee jg* 
lightened, or even permitted to pursue thelr'gaihe on 
their fcrtrds* ^They are only slavey, it seems, to the" effect 
ing thpni ffoih doing themselves mischjef 1 These are nearly his 
very wbrJlSj^ divested of their shallow flippancy-; 

Les ‘siijets de cet empire, qu’on a la bont^ de plaindre si souvei^ 
ne fie soiicieroient pas de vos Etats Gcneraux ; ils prieroient les phi- 
losophes de ne pas les eclairer, et les grands Seigneurs de ne pas leur 
permettre de chasser sur leurs terres. Malgrc' la chicane qii’ils font 
au Saint- Esprit, ils n’en sont pas maltraites, et sont plus fins qu’on 
ne pense : ils ont besoin de baiser la main dc leurs Popes, et de se 
prosterner devant la Souveraine pour etre soumis, Du reste, ils ne 
sont esclaves que pour ne pas se fiiire du mal, ni a enr, ni aux au<- 
tres.^ I. leo, isi. 

Yet M. de Ligne seems to have been really a goodnatured man, 
and even to haye had a peculiar satisfaction in reflecting on the 
liberality and comprehensiveness of his own philanthropy ! He 
knew more of the manners, however, than of the rights of na»- 
tions ; and makes very acute remarks on the general deportment 
a«d characteristic qualities of the Asiatic tribes. 

* II n’y a de civil, me suis-je dit en les voyant, que les gens qui ne 
sont pas civilises. On se fait ici une mine douce et plus ou moiiis 
respectueuse en s^abordant. La langue est noble comme le Grec ou 
TEspagnol ; elle n’a ni le sifllement, ni la grossierete, ni le trainant, 
ni le chants, ni Tignoble des langues de PEurope. Un Tartare se- 
roit bien ctonne, en arrivant dans 4a ville de Purbanite et de la grace 
par excellence, d ’entendre sur le Boulevard un cocher parler a ses 
chevaux, ou, sur la place Maitbert, une dame de la Halle causer a- 
vec sa voisine- Qufclle comparaison aussi entre Pinsolence, Pavarice 
et la salete des nations de PEurope, et la bonhommie et la proprete 
de celle-ci ! rien ne s’y fait sans ctre pr^c^dc et suivi de libations. * 
1. 133, 134. . 

The description of Moscow, too, Is excellent ; * It looks ex- 
actly, ' he says, * as if three or four hundred great old chateaus 
had come to live together, each bringing along with it its own 
little attendant village of thatched cottages. ’ 

The next series of letters is from the camp of Prince Potem- 
kin before Oczakow and Belgrade, in 1 788 ; and contains various 
characteristic traits of that most extraordinaiy personage. His 
character, M. de Ligne observes, is like the country which pro- 
duced him— mines of gold here and there in the midst of deserts. 
To us he has always appeared in the light of a cpmplete savage; or 
rather as an instructive example of what human nature, even when 

richly 
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ni?nure^cf 

perpetual 5^ 

njon (&noiigft^,in„f^e,, courses of the East ; but. Potemkin is the most 

beeu. allowed to play a 

the are few things mo^e iiistVtfcr 

tive gr more Hugaijliatlng^ than j;he account whicli is given ip 
authentic book, yfhicli we have forgotten, pf the y^ay 

in which this gifaat warripT used to divert the attacks of .epnuh 
When his spirit$ w^re ^pressed, he used to get a little’ table co- 
vered with black velvet, and spread out upon it all his diamojids, 
and the crosses and stars of his several orders, and play vvltii them 
for several hours like a baby ! M. de Ligne has dray^n his chaf 
racter at full length, and in his most brilliant manner. It is 
finitely partial, we suspect ; and is too full of antithesis to be ei- 
ther correct or in good taste 5 but it is very lively, and we give 
the greater part of it. 

Je vois un commandant d'armees (le prince Potemkin) qiii a 
Pair paresseux, et qui travaille sans cesse ; qui n'a d^aatre bureau 
qiie ses genoux, d’autre peigne que ses doigts ; toujoiirs coiiche, et 
ne dormant ni jour,* ni nuit, parcc que son zde pour la souveraine, 
qu’il adore, Pagite toujours, et qu^uu coup de canon qu'il n’essuie 
pas Pinquiete, par Pidee qu’il coute la vie a quelquesmns de ses soJ*- 
dats. Peureux pour les autres, brave, pour lui ; s*arrcLint spus le 
plus grand feu d^une batterie pour y donner ses ordres, ccpend.tfic 
plus Ul^sse^'qiC^chillei inquiet avant tons les dangers, gai quand il 
y est ; triste dans les plaisirs ; Majheiireux h force d'ctia "Iieureux, 
blase sur tout, se degoutant aisement, morose, inconstant, philoso- 
phe profond, ministre habile, polgique sublime — on enfant de dis 
ans ; point vindicatif, demandant pardon d'un chagrin qu’il cause, 
reparant vite une injustice ; croyant aimer Dieu, craignant le diable 
qu’il s’imagine ctre encore plus grand et plus gros qu’iin princp Po- 
temkin ; d’une main faisant des signes aux femmes qui lui plaisent, 
et de Pautre des signes de croix. Les bras en crucifix an pied d’une 
figure de la vierge, ou autour du cou d’albatre de sa niainesse; ne 
lisant jamais, mais sondant tons ceux ii qui il parle, et les coutredi- 
sant pour en savoir davantage ; faisant la mine la plus saiivage ou 
la plus agrcable ; afFectant les manieres les plus repoussantes ou les 
plus attirantes ; voulant tout avoir comme un enfant, s:icli:int^se pas- 
ser de tout comme un grand homme ; sobre, avec Pair gourmand ; 
rongeant ses ohgles ou des pommes et des navets ; toujours sans ca- 
le9on, en’ chemise, ou en unlforme brode sur toutes les taillcs ; pieds 
ims ou en pantouHes a paillons brodes, sans bo'nnet, ni chapeau : 
e’est ainsi que je Pai vu une fois aux coups de fusil, tant6t en mau- 
vaise robe de chambre ou avec une tunique . superbe, avec ses trois 
plaques, ses rubans, et des diamans gres comme le pcmcc autour du 
portrait de Plmperatrice. ’ IL' 4 — 8. 
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There is an infin}te^®iftihher<jf . anecdotes ol '^ia skigular 
ton ; — his siipers^ofi aAd d^liAery,-*-his gaiety and 

delfght m danger, ~^'nd the' tnealcu^ahle capt^iiS^'^of feis private 
and official conduct. At one time, he phingfed hU Mahometa^i 
prisoners into^ ^ great cold bath, and insisted tbat^they jstgue good 
Greek Christians after this baptism ; — at another’,' he resolved tO 
have a regiment of JetevA^ cavalry, to which Kfe gave the name 
of ^ael(msJcy^ The^e wortKy money-changers, ‘h^^wever, M. de 
Ligilte assures us, made very bad soldiers and^; with their long 
beards and their awkward gestures, looked , more like monkeys 
than men. This series of letters is also full of curious anec- 
dotes of the Turks, and a variety of remarks upon the b^t mode 
of meeting and discomfiting them in the field. From these de- 
tails, we should be inclined to judge more favourably of their 
liiscipline and tajents, than' from-, any other modern report of 
li^em. 

The nextdetfers' are addressed to the Empress Catherine, in 
1790} and begin with an account of the death of Joseph, and a 
very elaborate character of him. The author has more apology 
fvn his partiality in this case, than in any other ; and yet is per- 
haps less partial. He was so intimately acqudnted with the dis- 
tinguished person of whom he speaks, that it may be interesting 
to our readers to peruse the greater part of this delineation. 

* Les circcnstances ont refu^ a Joseph II de brillantes occasions 
pour se faiie connoitre. II iie put pas ctre un grand homme ; mats 
il fut un grand Prince, et le premier parmi les premiers. — II avoir 
pcLir de passer pour partial dans la distribution de ses graces. II les 
accordoit sans y joindre aucune nj^nicre aimable, et les refusoit dc 
ineme. II exigeoit plus de noblesse .de la part de ia noblesse, et la 
meprisoit plus qu’une autre classe quand elle n’en avoit pas ; raais il 
est faux qu^il ait vdblu lui faire du tort- Il vouloit la plus grande 
autorite, pout que d'autres n'eiissent pas le droit de faire du mal.— 
n savoit foire le Souverain, et tenoit bien sa cour quand il le falloit . 
absolument ; il donnoit alors a cette cour, qui avoit Pair d’un con- 
vent ou d’une caserne toute Pann^e, la pompe et la dignite du palais 
de Marie-Thcrese. Son education avojt etc comply celle de bien des 
Souverains, negligee a force d’C*tre soignee ; on leur apprend tout, 
except^ ce qiPils doivent savoir. — Sa politesse ctoit une saiuve-garde 
centre la familiarlte; Il entendoit bien lespetites nuances : il n’avoit 
point cette affabilite dont tant d’autres Souverains font metier, et 
«]ui leur sert a marquer leur superiorite ; il cachoif celle qu’il avoit 
dans plusieurs genres : il racontoit fort gairaent, et /avoit beaUcoup 
d’esprit naturel. 

* Il ne savoit ni boire, ni manger, ni s^amuscr, ni lire autre chose 
que des papiers d^aiFaires. Il gouvernoit trop ct ne r^gnoit pas as- 
sez. Il se faisoit de la musique a lui-merne tons les jours. 1,1 le- 
voit a sept heures, et pendant qu’il s’habilloit il rioit quelqucfois, et 
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safi^faii(iilt 9 Qrk^ ^^.^imd<hiDnMlan» son chirurgien 

et nes |iuit heu^s jus- 

qu^a midi da^^^ii^j^ilceU .corrigeoit tout 

luj-meme ; ||iui^^<^t 1« sbir au Sj^ectaqle. , , . , ^ 

'■* En ^p^assaats^^s^ aq^^ a son caMnet, il>encontr6it yingH 

trente, j’usqu^'a v^tus, hommes op femmes du ficuple j il 

prenoit leurs m^moires, causoit.avec eM, les consolqit, y r^pondoit' 
par ecrit, qu au^remeati le ^dematn a la meme /heure, eit gardbit 
le secret sur les platotes qliand il ne les l^rouvoit pas jtiistes« II n*e- 
criVoit mal que lbrsfqtt*il vouloit trop bien ^cri're ; ses phrases ^toient 
longues et diffuses : U sa^ait a merv^eille quatre lapgues, et encore 
dcUx autres passablement. ; * 

* Sa memoire, menagce dans sa jeunesse, en devil) t peut-etre plus 
excellente ensuite ; car il n’oublioit ni un mot* ni une Jiffaire, lii uhe. 
figure : il se promenoit dans sa chambre avec celui a qui il donnoit 
audience, lui parloit presque avec effusion et d’ttn air riant, ,le pre- 
noit par le coude, puis il paroissoit s^en repentir, et il reprenoit Pair 
j^cricux. Il s’interrompoit souvent pour mettre une bilche dans sa 
cheniinee,. ou, prendre les pincettes, ou aller un moment a Ip fcnctrc. 
J1 n’a jamais manque dc parole ; il se moquoit du mal qu’on disoit 
<le lui. ’ II. 75—81. 

. Tlie Princess notions of politics (and the iK)tions of a man who 
Iiad seen so much are always matters of curiosity at the least) ap- 
pear again 4n a subsequent letter to rhis Imperial correspondent^ 
and in his own peculiar style of aristocracy. 

* A propos de cet hermitage, qui n’en est pas un, j’en fals batir 

un' veritable sur la plus haute montagne, 'a une lieue de Vienne; il 
s’appelle mon reffigCi puisque je n’y suis pas plus expose aux progres 
de la philosophie qu’aux inondation||. La liberte est une si belle cjiose ! 
celle des Pays-Bas me ruine tous les jours davantage : celle de la 
France me coutera le quart de mes revenus. Pai etc assassinc ct pres- 
qiie jete a Peau en Hollande, lapidc en Suisse, (foxv en Angleterre, 
<*t au moment d’y jetre pris pour.matelot par la liberte 'de la presse. 
J’ai ete aime k Venise par la mere dii Doge. J'ai manque d’etre 
pris sur Un vaisseau par les Ragusains, qui ont la liberte d’e piller 
partout. Je ne connois pas assez Lucques et Samt-Marin pour eii 
parler. Je m'imsigine que pone dignement son nom. C'est 

une tres-belle chose que la Irbcrte, tnais la voila en bonnes^ mains. 
Des manans qui sc font mintstrcs d’un Roi j>risonnier ; des wires le- 
gislaicurs ; des avocats polkiques, et des jeunes gens qui ne peuvent 
pas payer le memoire de leurs tailleurs, 1?eulent payer les dettes de 
Petat.* IL 89— 91. 

These sentiments, we have no doubt, were once very fiifehion- 
able; but it is not every one of the loyal persons who. may bein- 
i lined to patronise them, who could guess to what cause the 
Prince de Ligne ascribes this revolutionary impulse. It is to nei- 
ther more nor less than i/ie cxpidsion of the \ 



1 Lettmi du Srikceik 4|Pl3 

V 

^tesr, -rDn^Tie vmiDk fHMb 
esne, 

Tt^verse^xL rtm^ Iwtxdne^ de toiitevi’SiU^piB^ilN^ 

K; 109. ‘-^ .. '^;'k 

•There deal tif witty aod ^heljr-tutnedaidlilttioh In these 

letters} fret^juently rising toe height c£«^traTai|[anc%;.that 9 

in fltis c^ff^euntry, wotild -excite onljr^risi^,^ Aker a'^^ tong 
for instance, upon tlie talents, bea>iH;yj^ a^' greatness of 
the Empress, the codrteoos and witty ]l?rtni5# reeoH^s hiihselfy 
excliJims — * But EliaVe became nn fMgiej I 'find, unawares^ 

• I have looked steadily on the sun.. Yes; and Ihavenot been so 
^ much dazzled, but that I fUay be believed when I say, that there 

* is not a spot upon it. * The Empress had said once, that she 
could have done much more had she been a man ; and, upon this, 
M. le Prince de Ligne writes a longj laboured, courtierlike epistle, 
10 prove that she is much better as a woman. There is great ta- 
lent, however, as well as great courtesy, in this diatribe. Wc may 
give a little of it for the sake of the tone, as well as of the talent. . 

* Un'Rdi a souvent envie d’etre un h6ros. Cela est bon pour nous 
autres sujets, mais dangereux pour un Souverain : des lors il s’ex- 
pose h la jalousie de ses g^n^raux, a I’esprit de parti dans sa propre 
armee, a la ruine on a I’usurpation. Le grand homme disparoit im- 
perceptiblement, et faij place a Theureux conqu6rant, qui finit qnel- 
tpicfois par t*tre conquis. 11 rapporte dans sa cour la durete des cam- 
pagnes, I’humcur, la mcfiance et la presomption. ' * 

‘ Mes camarades, les Mourza de la Tauride, n’auroient pas aiissi 
bien re 5 u un homme, et les Zaporogucs, mes voisins, dans les terres 
que V, M. m’a donnees, auroienv dresse une embuscade au sublime 
Empereur qui auroit voulu tout voir par lui-meme. L’homme perd 
en se montrant ; ^ femme y gagne. 

* Oserois-je ?crire tout ceci a Un homme, qui s’imagine toujours 
qu'on veut le flatfer, ou le troniper, qu lui montrer un talent qui 
TolTusque ? Les plats courtisans ch^rchent k rencontrer les yeux du 
Souverain, qui pe sont souvent pas les plus beaux yeux du monde. 
On chercbe sans bassesse ceux de la Souveraine, non pour avoir im 
grand gouvemement, mais urf peu de succes datis la societe. Le 
grand homme a cheval fait trembler generaux, soldats, grands seig- 
neurs et paysans. Le grand homme en caleche avec cinq ou six jo- 
lies femmes qui sont ses adjudans, est suivi des acclamations des gens 
Icgers, et des benedictions des gens qui penseiit. , 

* Un Souverain dit toujours qu’il aime la verite. Celle que la 
Souveraine apprend lui inspire plus de conhance. Elle dit : — L’on 
craint tant de m’ennuyer, de me deplairc, de ne pas ^tre atissi bien 
traits dans mon intimite. II faiit certainement que ce soit pour mon 
bien qu’on ose me parle ainsi. — Ce qui n’est que fermete de la part 
d’une femme, est souvent entfitement de la part d’un homine. Ce 
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LeHrsi, 4^^ A Ermce^ 

q«f est ibS^lesse 

OAa VwtreSikim^siitf^^ ij i iitriif ^epK^ Jai tentfaielle qm :U 

IMse, h^sm^ p^i$^txe siscbe 

le^ latoie 

•enthousiasme, ct l^adtilatefir le pias ' prompt a la saisir s’y ca^sHrcit 
ten^z. par^ejitc ^on , petit ^diidtic 

x3bu\reaiiii^"aEax^H#b|[i^W adrd^ bc^u, ^^ViFetnent ,qiK 

fit tk-er le ^bre poerifiBielfediiey belle et miortance Princes^ de vin^t- 
quatre answ cona^ Pftoit abtre gi^Bde Marie-Th^rese?’ ,vIL 138-144. 

Of tbe Maxtmfirabd reflectipns whidi fcdlow tfie^e letters,, it is 
scarcely necessary to say any thing* They, .show the same acute 
a-nd fine observation of ^manner, s, and of the little doublings of 
character which affect numners, as the passages we ,a 1 ready 
cited ; and the same want of large views and ignofaui^ pf first 
principles. We add one or two as specimens of the manner. 

‘ Ce qui coute le plus pour plaire, e’est de cacher que Pon ^’en- 
nuie. Ce n’est pas en amusant qu’on plait. ^ 'On n’amuse pas.^£me 
si Ton s’amuse : e’est en faisant croire que Ton s’amiise. ^ II. 150. 

* II est malhenreux pour la vertu que taut d’actlons de gens ob- 

scurs sdient inconnues, ct qu’on ne puisse pas reraonter aux auteurs 
caches des grands resultats. On pourroit peut-^tre en d^terrer quel- 
quesuns : ce seroit une nouvelle maniere d’ecrire lliistoire. On ra- 
conteroit les grands effets et ceiix qui passent pour les avoir produits : 
et a c 6 te I’on feroit connoitre les causes et les agens ignor(^s : ce seroit 
I’histoire souterraine, si Ton peut s’exprimer ainsi, ’ 11. 162. 

* II me sembie que ce que nous prenons le plus t 6 t et qiiitions le 
plus tard, e’est I’lmportance. Les enfans font les n^cessaires. Les 
vieillards s’imaginent que de vieillir estdeja un merite. Leur oeuvre 
derniere, leur testament se fait mime avec une sorte d’oi*gueil. ’ 
IL 185. 

* Rien ne prouve plus la mediacrite, que les petits mysteres a J^’o- 
reille, les conversations dans jine embrasure de fenitre, les nouvelles 
de gazettes qu’on donne pour des lettres qu’on a re^uesi la discretion 
sur les petites choses, la petite finesse ct les cachoteries. Malheur a 
ceux qui n’ont pas ce qu’on ap.pclle.en peinturc, la maniere large 1 ’ 
II. 189, 190. 

‘ L’imagination a plus de channes en ccrivant qu’en patlant. Les 
grandes ailes doivent se ployer pour -en tier dans un salqn. Si elle est 
trop vive, trop ardente, il.faut I’arrlter, car en conversation trop de 
fttu refroidit, trop de traits blesse, trop d’espritji'nmilie. Pour plaire, 
il faut savoir descendre et se tnetti*e"a la portce da plus grand nom- 
bre, ’ 11.193. , 

The author’s account of his two interyicM*^ with Rousseau, is 
not very interesting 5 except that he also bears testimony to the 
singular fact of his being more original, copious and eloquent, 
is his extempore conversation, than even in the most splendid of 
Iks writing?. The account of Vohaire is not very new gitlier. 

II 4 The 
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LettreSf ‘ 4u Prince de Ugnc. AptH 

The memoirs of pf«i^U6ly> rmdm m 

acquainted with of spjirri^ idbkh Agiu^^ 

ed this gmit mAn$»^that'^per^oal ami actnrity, M^jhieh 

wasted itself ^on ali kinds of silly and a&sard things^ when more 
worthy ones were not at hand. Softie parts of ihe conversation, 
however, are curious and characteristic. • j * ^ 

* Nos'gens d’esprit en on tsuit, qu’ilseft irietteiit jusques dans Ics 

titres de^eurs ouvrages. Un livre de P Espriti — c^e^t de I’enprit' foHet 
cjue celiii-Vii. L’Esprit de$ Lois e’est de Pesprit sur ks lots. Je 
n’ai pas rhonneur de le comprendrei Mais j^entfeiids bien les Lettres 
Pefsannes: bon.ouVrage que celuUla. — II y a quelques gens de let- 
trc?s dont vous paroLssez faire ca^.— Vraim'enti il le faiit bien ; d’A- 
lembert, par jearcliiple, qui faute d’im agination, se dit gcometre ; 
DiJerot, quW'^pour faire croire qu’il en a, est enfic et declamatcur 
et M.u-montelj dont, entre nous, la poctique est inintelHgible. Ces 
gcns-la diroient que je suis jiiloiix. s’arrange done sur mon 

coniple. ‘ Oii me croit frondcur, et flatteur 'a la cour ; en ville, trop 
phiiosophe ; a I’academie, ennemi des philosophes ; I’ante-christ a 
iv")Tne, pour quelqucs plaisanterics sur ses abus, et quelqiies gaietes 
sur Ic style oriental ; . prcccptciir de despotisme au parlement; mau- 
vais rran9ois, pour avoir dit du bien des Anglois ; voleur et bien- 
faiteiir des libraires ; libertin pour une Jeanne <Iiie mes ennemis ont 
rend Lie plus coupable ; curieux et complimenteur des gens d’esprit, 
ct intolerant, parce que je preche la tolerance. 

* Avcz.voiis jamais v.u une ^pigramme ou une chanson de ma 
fa^on ? C’esC la Ic cachet des mechans. Ces Rousseau ni’ont fait 
donner au diable. J’ui bien commence avec tbus les deux. Je bu- 
vois du vin de Champagne avec le premier chez votre pere, et votre 
parent le due d’Arembeig, ou il s’endormoit a souper. J’ai ete cn 
coquettcrie avec le second ; et pour avoir dit qu’il me donnoit envie 
de marcher a qtlatre pattes, me yoici chasse de Geneve, ou il est dc- 
testc. ’ IL S5l-^3S. 

There are several other scenes still more characteristic of that 
extreme vivacity^ and impatience which was continually hurry- 
iilg him into little mistakes, short fits of anger, and transitions 
so rapid and capricious, as almost to be ridiculous. In this last 
particular, the Prince de I^igne seems to have copied the character 
of w^hom he was speaking. The following extract both describes 
and exemplifies this singular mutability; 

* On auroit dit qu’il avoit quelquefois des tracasseries avec les 
pfiorts, comme on en a avec les vivaps. Sa mobilite les lui faisoit 
aimer, tant6t un peu plus, Untdt un peu moins.' Par exemple alors, 
e’etoit F^ndon, La Fontaine et Molic*re qui ^toient dans la plus 
grande favear.^ — Ma niece, donnons-lui-en, du MoHcre, dit-il a Ma- 
dame Denys. Allens dans le salon, sans fagon, les Femmes Sa- 
vantes que nous venons de jouer. — Il fit Trissotin on ne pent pas 
plus mal, mats, s’amusa beaucoup de ce role. Malle. Dupuis, ^beUcv 

SQBUr 
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sqeur de Ja^jCtolsri^ei 

xxie cioi^^o 4 '' 4 )i 94 #>s^ homme 
parWt. , ^S:« 6 ^\-; JFe /ilie-^s^i^aeii'sj^vqii^unr jotet 

que ses canse/d&la 

dialeur,^ ps^sj^iei^l )a . 

s’interroinpit, et pTenjatit, cn lepj:s.bea|ay,^V « 

il s’ecria : garg^ g’orgff .ffK '41f.il® *n® ‘ p*"®- 

non^a pa^ un niot coiur^ ! ie <:V^s^isme» ..ill /cpjiire^ Fr€x«iii« * 
IL 255, 2()6. ‘ - :. ' V/ 

It may give some. readWr®' pleasure to knqW, that M; deXiigne 
represents tliis great maa^ very benerolent end popular, iiooog 
the poor in his neighbourhpoci 5 and others m a j be ipratified with * 
learning, iliut he commonly- wore iron grey etocking^, with a 
waistcoat down to his knees, attd a long wig ; and thaty w Sutt- 
diiys, he frequently put on art embroidered suit, 'with laced^ ruffles 
reaching to the ends of his, fingers. ^ - 

Such are the contents of M. de Ligne^s volumes. They be- 
long, as our readers will perceive, to the Old regime of the Con- 
tinent, and are certainly more graceful and' entertaining on that 
account : But they are lamentably deficient in those sbtind views 
of policy which the author’s constant intercourse * with public 
cli iracters might have led us to expect ; and strongly confirm us 
in the opinion, that much of the misfortunes of Europe may be 
ascribed to the ignorance of those who lived in ’ courts, of the 
progress which had been made by tliose who lived at a distance# 


Art- X. An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language : 
illust rating the Words in their different Sign^cationSy by Exm 
amplrs from Autient and Modei'n Writers^ .mowing their Affi^ 
vity to those of othp' L^npiagejs^ and es^ciaUy the Not'them : 
explaining many Tem^^. which, though natio ^solet€. in jE?ig* 
(andy werefm merly common to both Coumhies :imd ^ucidating' 
Emotional RiteSy Cmtms, and Jnstitutionsy in thiAr Ainalo^ i^ 
those cf other Is at ions j. Tq ^mhich is prtfbc^ed^ a f)isserlatum m 
the Origin (f the ScoU^Lang^mg^* Jdy Johp Jtwn^son^ J)*!). 
&c. 2 Voi. 4to. Edii^urghy. iiJOB. - y - . ' , ... 

'T^’ms is a title-page of no slij^t pretension $ but,;^ft!er haying 
. gone through the book, w^e have no hesitation in sayii^, 
tliat the pret^msion is completely, made good ; and that Dr Jamie- 
son h.^s brought together a m^»ss of curious and muhtfarioUs iti- 
formation, infinitely more valuable than any thing that itas ‘ever* 
been presented to the public in this country under a Simitar fbrin. 
A ’fi^odcraip knowledge of the Teu ionic dialbcts^has tdde^^eeu 

long 
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hmicBon^sJEij/mologtcat Dictimat^* . AprU 

long claimed by our gIo 39 at{^:j: kmt 

incredibly superfioiai 4 and m$nf very curious and t^ft^tant af- 
finities and him whiol\shq^ ^Ornpare 

rutliors with authdtSji .and not merely dictibnaries. vnth dicribnn 
arfes. Of this ‘ampfe^^. Store* Dr Jamieson has availed himself 
with singular industry and success 5 and has traced many strik- 
ing instances of similitude between the Northern nations and the 
Scotch*, in their manners and proverbial allusions 4: as well as de- 
tected the etymology, and explained tb^ meaning, of many words 
which had foiled the ingenuity of his predecessors. , 

The preliminary dissertation on the. origin of the Scottish lan- 
guage, has too much of a controversial chatvicter for the place 
which it occupies*— although it displays a great deal of learning 
and ingenuity, and .more candour and temper thitn learned and 
ingenious men are commonly found to possess on such occasions. 
We cannot at present enter into the merits of this controversy, 
v/liich we may probably find an early opportunity, of examining. 
We shall only remark, in the mean time, that if Dr Jamieson^s 
conception of tire point in dispute be accurate, his whole Dic- 
tionary should be considered as an argument in support of his o- 
pinion, since it ought certainly to contain such^ abundant proofs 
of the true origin of the Scottish, as to render a formal essay on 
the subject unnecessary. In our liumble apprehension, a clear 
narrative of the changes which the language has undergone from 
the earliest period to the present time, — with an account of the 
corresponding changes of customs and manners, at least so far 
28 they may be traced or illustrated by the language, — and a view 
of rhc difFereiit dialects of the Scotch, as they are spoken in the 
north-eastern, western, and southern parts of the kingdom, would 
have formed a more aippropriate introduction, and could not fail of 
being extremely interesting in the hands of such an author. 

. We should give ofit readers but a very imperfect idea of this 
•w'ork, if we-werQ to allow them* to imagine that it was interest- 
ing only to the mere philologist. It is a perpetual commentary 
on, the ^Mitlent history and habitudes of our forefathers, and the 
tribes from which they were? descended ; and contains an infi- 
nhe variety of particulars ^hich should be known to those who 
are very indifferent about etynSologies.' To such as wish to in- 
vestigate the customs, manners* 'superstitions, l^egal and poli- 
tical institutioais of the Gothic nations of E'lrope, the follow^ 
ing articles present much curious and valuable information, col- 
lected from sources not easily or generally accessible, and pre- 
sented in a pleasing and satisfactory form. — Abbot of Vnressoutt* 
Arch. Arles. liny le- fire. Belly blind. Beltane. Borch, Bot- 
wand. Brehon. Brent. Qhp. Eyrtyn. Ger. Gild. Gossep, 

Hal- 
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Halloweefi^ ^ Martins {St) Day. 

Mone. Monei^rfSa^^£gg^^^^ 8tawg. Thane. 

ThumbHokittg;*- tJAd. - w arw^.i^“;5jRrtddw^ 

. A v^ry^gi?cat^«^ml^^f pik^ th&c\A SiObtdi poets, which 
bad been^left ’te ^^^fcGWijpted^ orV^un^^ state by the m8st 
learned and ii%en5ous of ^Heir edkorsi ^re ifestored, by ifteaf(fe;of 
Dr Jamieson’s yeiy etteksivfe and Acquaintance with th)e 

Gothic dialects, aided by a steady and sober ijudg^nent,^ and a 
correct taste, nm often found among antiquarian Aphiholojgists. 
Among these, we would parrieularly notiipe the pabages that are 
quoted under the Words-*- Adcht;- To Deir. Brent. Brod*male. 
Burde. To dill. Epistel. Fetnyear. Frestp To frist- Gair. 
Heydin. Herschip. Nitticr, Schiltrom. Waith,-^Wl>€n the ra- 
dical similarity between the language of tl^e old English and 
the old Scotch poets, is considered, die. value of Dr Jamieson’s 
labours, in this respect, will be duly appretiated by those, who 
pursue this fashionable Itucly on the other side of the Tweed, as 
well as by us, who may be supposed to feel some grateful par- 
tialities for the assistance he has alToAled us in . reading our fa- 
vourite authors. 

In a philological point of view, we consider the following ar- 
ticles deserving of much commendation. — Als* Allthochte* An„ 
Athil. Bene. Dey. Dysmal. Efter* Fe. Feu. To fickle. 
Gif. Gud. Gud-sonne. Harlot. Hit. Lawnt. Ma. Me- 
think. Pauly. QufnHe- liuk. Sen^ prep. To fifl. Wilhoutyn.. 
Under the articles which we have printed in italics, the accura- 
cy of Mr Horne Tooke’s derivations is examined with a refer- 
ence to the analogies in the different Qothic dialects* In ma- 
ny important points, Dr Jamieson has satisfactorily shown,' that 
those analogies by no means support Mr Tooke’s conjectures ; 
and wc are persuaded, that if the lattjer had been possessed of the 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the Gotliic' dialects display- 
ed by our author, he would not have ex pressed' himself in so de-> 
cided and undoubting a manlier, nor regarded the instances he 
has adduced, as supported by.such complete and satisfactory evi- 
deoce. We hope very sipon, howc?ver, to have a better oppor- 
tunity of appretiating the.value of this ingenious writer’s disco- 
veries. ' ' . 

It is impossible, of course, to give any intelligible specimens 
of a dictionary in a review. We shall therefore transcribe hut 
one or two articles, just to show in what manner Dr Jamieson 
sets about his business ; and then lay before our readers the few 
corrections and additional illustrations which have occurred to us 
in perusing his work. It is scarcely possible to select extracts \n 
ajwork, which is written throughout with equal ability. We 



Hik: * hmkson^s Eiym^dogical I)it^ion^ A^pril 

take rile article Goxsepi-M beingrahorter ’^hich 

include nny ^ .j,, _ 

* GOSSiEP> XS&smp ;^^sdpt one who stands as spomor for a 

child. 

^ For Meh^di, apcm falss iK^yssv 

Betraysyt Wallace that was twyss; 

V ' » Wallace^ xi, 848. MS. 

. , Jhon M^J^teth that tym was captane thar ; 

. iNjVyss befor he ]had his gossep boyfi» . 

Botna frendscbip betwix thaim syn was seyn. 

y^/V7. viii. 1593. MS. 

* J. Major, wlien gi^ng an account of the treachery of Meiiteth, 
mentions tliis very circnmfstance as a peculiar aggravation. Veins 
cst proverb! urn, -nullus est capitalior hostis (}uam domesticus inimi- 
cus: in Joanne Men tlietho, enjns binos Uberos de fonts leuaucrai plii- 
rimum confidebat.' De GestiS Scot.- . Lib. irii. c. 15. Fol. 73, b. 
Edit. Ascensiiiii. 1521. 

* Similar is the acCpuiit given by R. Brunne, in his translation of 
I^angtoft’s Chronicle. It breathes all the violence of national hos* 
tiiity which characterised |:hilt disastrous period. 

A Ihesu ! whan Aou wille, how rightwis is thi mede ! 

That of tlie wrong has gilt, the endyng may thei drede. 
William Waleis is nomen, diat maister was of dieues, 

Tithing to tlie kyng is coincn, that robberie mischeucs. 

Sir Jon of Menetest sewed William so nehi, 

I*Ie tok him w'han he wend lest, on nyght his leman hi. 

. That was thorght treson of Jak Schort his man. — , 

Selcouthly he endis tli^ man that is fah, 

If he trest on his freaks, thei begile him als, 5cc. 

Chron, p. 329. • 

‘ A. S- godsib^ Su.G. giidsif are used in the very same sense, lus- 
triciis, sponsor ; fromtriw and ^'5, (whence the Scotch 

.vzV;), as denoting one i;plated by a, religious tie. It appears, however, 
that tins term was more generally applied to the female sponsor, who, 
Stccording to the forms still .retained by the church of England, is 
called God~motlie)\ It vras then written God-sibbe, Hence gossip, in 
the modern acceptation, is rnore generally appropriated to die siime 
sex. The - male sponsor was more commonly denominated God- 
Jaeiher, Su.G. Gud fader ; and child^ . iin relation to either male 
or female sponsor, A. S. God-bearn, 

, ‘ These terras, originally appropriated to a relation of a religious 
5.ind, may at length have been used to denote another, which, al- 
thoagli in itself merely civil, from the increase of superstition in the 
darker ages, came to be viewed .so much in a religious light, as to 
give tlie name of a sacrament to drat ceremony by which it was con- 
stituted. Hence, in consequence of the connubial lie, the father- 
in-l.iw might be called Gud father, the nuther-in-law Gud-mother; 
t e. according to the meaning of the Su.G. to which ours seem 

more 
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niore xmm^hxAj WXx^i^'fat^^ Gc^ or fatlier and 

mother by a yitirUual rei^on | as qttast pater 

spiritualise f<^T ia Sav^« , Most^f tli6 terms, in- 

ii?ed, that are now .vulgarly used in i^pbtlaLrid widi respect to alliance 
by marriage, were antfently appropriated tpth'e wppos^ baptisjnal ftt- 
lation. liH this sense, hot only vfere Gu/^ader. GttdTmci^ jJB^d 
in Su.G., but tlie child, tor whom one stood sponsor, was called hia^ 
or her gudwn or gnddoter;, the termf’ now appropriated by the com- 
nK)n people to denote the relation of a son-m-hiw'or daughter-in-law. 
V. Ihre, VO. Gud. This learned writer remarks, that, in consequence 
of the spiritual relation supposed to be constituted at baptism, the 
right of the sponsor wal viewed as equal to that of the ' hatural pa- 
rent This right was denominated Gudsijtadag^ i. e- the law of the 
spiritual relation. V. Gup, as comp, with father^ mother^ &c. 

‘ It may not be reckoned superfluous, here to mention the reason 
why the Gochs wrote tlie name of the Divine Being Gud. During 
the times of heathenism; they called their false deities GW, pi. godiiu 
After the introduction of Christianity, by a slight change, they, for 
the sake of distinction, gave the name of Gud to the Supreme Be- 
ing ; restricting that of God, sometimes written gaud^ to the former 
objects of their idolatrous worship. Hence, God, gode, afterward 
had the sense of deaster, idolum. Ihre thinks, that it is too plain 
to require any proof, that the name, as applied to the true God, was 
borrowed from gwd, bonus, good* He scouts the idea of Gr. © 2 «f 
being derived from video, 5sar, curro, or dispono ; account- 
ing it far more probable that the Greeks borrowed this term from 
the antient Scythians, from whom, he' says, they derived almost all 
their theology ; and that it in fact has the same meaning with Gzid, 
bonus. For this quality, he adds, is expressed by two words in 
MoesG. gods and thhiths or ihiuthdgs. Thus, Thiitthe gasothida gre^ 
dagans; He hatli filled the hungry with good things, Luke i. S.5. ; 
whence thiuthfaujanj benefacere, thiuthspUhn^ evangelizare, thiuthjan^ 
benediccre. From thiutksr therefore, he thinks, that the Greeks and 
Latins, according to the various changes of cognate letters, made 
y.vjqy A;?, Deus, Dius, &c. * 

'I'll ■ next ir*. s to a word of more portentous found* 

* WIDDERSINNIS, Winnm Shynots, Widdirsins, Widder^ 
.SHINS, WiTiiERsiiiNs, WopDEiisHiNS, Wv. The contrary way, S. 

Abasit I wox and mddirsifnnh stert my hare. 

Dovg^ 6'L 32. 

With sic myscheif as aucht nocht nanied be, . 

Opynnand the gravis of scharpe iuiquitc, 

And on the bak half writis mddir sch^nnjfS 
Plent6 of lesingis, and als perseruit synnys. 

' Doug. Virgil^ 481. 42. 

In hir unhappy hands sho held my heid, 

And straikit bakward ivodershirts my hair, 

Syne 
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^ ^ . /‘Wr^cffer ‘ 

« Tlie word Wt^r^Sj 'Sco^ is used for Contrary to Hk course qf 
tJlr Sun, as g^ck i^rA lAcf&i, ife. t6 tSafm 

roand from West to East ; U^er, A. S. toShir, 

contra, and ^O;T«if, Sujnne, Sol, Scot. Bon Sin. Rudd. 

* According to this ideU, Belg. wdjtr^^, Gemi. tvidersckein, a 
reBeeted light, the reflectioU of brightness, ^eexn allied. Btit 

though the term is indeed used tO denote *‘wnafr !s contrary to the 
course of the sun — this being the most obvious emblem of any thing 
opposed to the course of nature,— I atn convinced, that neither sonn^^ 
nor any word conveying the idea of light or Mmng, can properly be 
viewed as entering into the composition of this term. It is merely 
Tout. XKieder-^nn, contrario modo, Kilian. This is the sense as used 
in both passages by the Bishop of Dunkeld. In the first, indCcd, 
Rudd, too strictly adhering to the original, Steteruntgue comae, ren- 
ders it, straight up, upright. But Doug, means literally to say, that 
the hair of Aeneas stood the WTong way, or the way contrary to na- 
ture. 

In Sw. rncttsyles denotes that which follow's the course of the sun. 
The term, expressing the reverse, is andsyles. 

Our ancestors ascribed some preternatural Virtue to that motion 
which was opposed to the course of the sun, or to what grew in this 
way. TJiis was particularly attended to in magical ceremonies. — 
Hence Nicnevin, the Hecate of the Scots, and her damsels are thus 
described. 

Some be force in effect the four winds fetches. 

And nine times mlhershhu about the throne raid. 

Montgomerie, IValson^s Coll. iii. 17. 

V. Catixe. 

‘ This is gravely mentioned as the mode' of salutation given by 
witches and warlocks to the devil. 

“ The women made first their courtesy to their master, and then 
the men. The men tumingmine times \xfidder shines about, and the 
women six times. ” Satan's Invisible World, p. 14. 

‘ Ross, in his Additions to that old song, Ihc Rock and the Wee 
Picfde Tow, makes the ’spinster’ not only attend to the wood of lier 
rock, that it should be of xhc remtree, or mountain-ash, that pow^er- 
ful specific against the effects of witchcraft, but also to the very di- 
rection of its growth. ' 

I'll gar my ain Tamipy down to the hOw, 

And cut ni^ a rock of a vddderhhins grow’', 

Of good rantry-trcTP, for to carry my tow, 

And a spindle of the same for the twining o't. 

■ ' . Ross's Pnems, p. 134. 

‘ The inliabitants of Orkney ascribe some sort of fatality to mo- 
tion oppeaed to tliat of the sun. “ On going to sea, 'they would 

reckon 


Srne prophec . 
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^ . Montsromerie. Chrorf^ stih 
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reckon themselTes %,th^ most H^ger,. were . they by acci- 
dent to turn boat in oppositi^io ” P- Kirk- 

waU, Statist.: vir. 5€i0^ vi 

, * AmOM th^. Northern nations 4 ftjihdas. prevailed. 
Melga, a^SEsuarfi^vian ^cere^s, when wising l» g^e efiicapy ft> 
some , Rumc cn^racters,^ ^ doing i^nry .others, observed tlib 
mode. Taking a fenife" in her ha^nd, ^die cut the letters in the 
wood, and besmte^^fd with her Wood.# her in- 
cantations, oc 4i0igrcngsa^ treiU she Went' backwards, and 
contrary to the course of die sun* .^ound. the tree. Then she pro- 
cured that it shpuld be cast int^ sea, praying that it might be 
driven by the waves to the island and there be the cause of 

all evils to Gretter. ” Hist. Oipetter. ap. Bartholin. Cans, tempt. 
Mortis, p. 661. 662. 

‘ This is opposed to the Dtadt of, our Highlanders, which has 
been considered as a relic of JDniidism. 

‘‘ The D easily or turning from east to. west, according to the course 
of the sun, is a custom of high antiquity in religious ceremonies. 
The Romans practised the motion in the manner ndw performed in 
Scotland. The Gaulish Druids made their circumvolution in a man- 
ner directly the reverse.. 

“ On the first of May the herds of several f^rms gatlier dry wood, 
put fire on it, and dance three times southways about the pile. — At 
marriages and baptisms they make a procession round tlie church, 
DeasoiX i. e. sunways, because the sun was the immediate object of 
the Druids’ worship. ” Id. Tour in 1769. p. 309. 

We may add one or two hdtancc» of Dr Jamiesoa^s philolog'.-i 
cal fpeculations. 

‘ AN, And, conj. If. 

We ar to fer fra liame to fley. 

Tharfor lat ilk man wOrthi be. 

Yone ar gadryngis of this countre ; 

And thai sail fley, I trow, lychly^ 

And men assaile thaim manlyly. 

Barbour y xiv. 282. MS. 

Luf syn thy nychtbouris, ai^ wirk thame na vnricht. 

Willing at thou and tliay ^ay haue the sicht 
Of heuynnys blys, and tyist thame nocht tberfr^ ; 

For and thou do, sic luf.dow nocht ane stra. 

' " Doug. Firgil^ 95, S4:* 

And thow my counsal wrocht had in al thing, 

Ful welcum had thou bene ay to th;»t King. 

Briests of PebUs, p. 44. 

It is frequently used by Chaucer in the sense of tf. 

Fayn wolde I do you mirthe, and I wiste bow. 

Canterbury T. v. 768. 

For and I shulde rekene every vice,. 

Which that she hath, ywis I wer to nice. 

IhuL V. 10307. 

• An, 
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rifig'pa&sige 
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(be sligl^ct fbl»^liot]u * Su. G. aeH is 
^li Dur €t$u Pa^etda ^udidonalis says 
et sona^ x'bjm^k Q^corunt . si. He 
>6t obsol^. 

X laws, ^ the Gtetbs.^ si ' peciis 

fe fle* ” Dag* W^cgy^' r - 
/an from S* syn^^ to 

frdKf^^^ Id* Sornner ix>deed renders valent to do 

vel dono^ i gbre or grant ; quoting this instant from a testamentary 
deed in At. Sf^ *ailtbcngb wltfiout mentioning the place, Mrest tlvat ic 
•401 vidnum ibybrdu^ kc*i Priihum quod ipse donayi Domino meo. 

translates J^btlgeat, largiatixr, Csrdm.. '4rl, 4;- ' As and 
Kjtems to be tljie otdiofil^ography of this wordt Mr Toolce might ptp- 
rwdily view it as ftomithe same origin with oo^ used in its ciommon 
which he derives from 4n^n-ad, dare coxigeriem* Bat as 
ofin has not only the significatioit of ss, but also of m 
iddi'laive of the Goths ; and as Isl. end has the same meaning ; it 
•do<^ not appear probable that the A. Saxons would neyd to ^lap 
two ifOrds together, in order to foim a conjunction ijiat was every 
, l(:|oment in their mouths. * " 

' * GIF, Gyve, Geue, Gewe, eonj. If. , 

Gjf'thay hane sic desire to It»ily, 

Do lat ihame' beild thare ciete wallis, sqqare^^ 

Doitg. FirgUt^i. V. Gewe. 

6yoe thai coutIi> thaf suld decle^ 

' Of diat gret dystaus the matere. 

Wyittwn^. viii. 5. 107* 

^ Fbr gene it had ple9dt God to haw geoin me gretar Icnawlege, Bxr 

retar fruct snide thuw hauc had of 'the samym BLe^^y 
^ueli, Compei^^Thicridb^ 

Or yet gem Vkgsl stnde yrel;%ej^y-r 

have fkilJreit,^ baldlter^<^myTyme. 

, Doug. Vk^ Biref. 1.2i.4^ », 

Skinner hn6 deduced this from A. S. ,to giv^ h¥ whi^h it 
has been vif^wed tho hnperative. Almough; Ais example k more 
consonant,- fhau several others, to thehypotbejjis, that the Engli* con- 
junctions aremettly the imperatives t»f verbs, it is attended V^i^.dif.' 
ficttlty even hei*e. The relation between the MoesG. amd^'A* 
intimate^ that if this system had been adopted in the one^ hill^daige, 

V Mt 
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It can lurdl^ wilogous ynHnH^^ppezr in 

^e othen ^ Moe$G. ; aA^ of 

these {seems ;pl|iare an brij^n sitn^ , amlWd Not 

gau; for iJ^rat. pi. is ^-7^ no 

better claim aocoWing to die mode thelcihd 

of g used in this w^d muH b^ pronounaR Consonant or j before 

a vowel ; being a letter pf quite a difiefi^ power From that used in 
gib-an, to give, which corresponds to Oi?Tv* Thn$ DIphilas writes 
^ the same letter,, instead of the Gr. I in dec. Gau 

itself is in different instances written m the" ianie manner. Besides, 
ibuf iqft ohy pbay occur in. Alem., and if in 1st, in die sense of si. 
A. S. gu also signifies if which can have no; t^nnexion wtdt the t . 
gifan^ but seems immediately formed from MoesO. The learn- 
ed Ihre views what he calls the dubitative particle ^ as well as 
the MoesG. conjunctions, as allied to Su. G. ddbium. It is alsp 
written ef and if; wJience an ixioa, without hesitattbm This is the 
origin of the v.jefio-at Isl. if-ay to doubt. 

GIFFIS, Gyffis, imper. v. Gif 

Qulia list attend, gyfp-^ audience and draw nere. 

Doug. Pifgily 12. 18. 

Mr Toolce has fallen into a singular blunder^th respect to this 
word. Douglas, he says, uses grffis in the sense of if* In proof, 
he quotes this very passage ; Divers. Purl. i. 151. 152. But, beyond 
a doubt, this is the imperat. 2d pi. used in its proper sense. There 
are innumerable instances of tlie same kind, as herisy hear ye, Virg. 
i^i. 27. ’ 

Wc proceed now to the more useful and laborious part of our 
criticism, viz. to the detail cf those corrections and additions by 
which we conceive that this valuable work may be rendered still 
more complete and unexceptionable, 

* Amyi'alcy an Admiral. ’ This word, exactly in its present 
sense, and nearly in present orthography, occurs first in the 
JByzantine historians : their term is used to express the 

commander of a fleet. * It is not formed, as Mr Ritson conjee- . 
tures, from Ameer al Omrah, the prince of princes, but from the 
Arabic word Ameer, or Emir, a prince \ and the Greek word 
the genitive of fcUy the sea. DuCahgc,. in asserting tliat 
the commander of a fleet among the Saracens was called Amirdl^ 
seems to have been misled by me Monkish historians, who con- 
founded the Ameer of the Saracens, and the of the 

Greek empire. The word and the office were introduced among 

VOL. XIV. NO. 27. • . I - ^ the 


* Codinus, curopalates, who wrote a Treatise on the Rank and 
Duties of the different Officers of the Byzantine Court, thus ei^lains 
the term. O v^e w fttyuv ^vxftv iv^imfiruty nyuTXs h tv rreXy 

Codinus de Officiis, c, 5. 
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the WeFtorn nations of Europe during tlie Crusades. Dr Jamie- 
son is mistaken, when he says that Admralius is mentioned by 
TVIatthew Paris as a Saracenic designation- This historian mere- 
Jv says, ihaj: the Afbmmlimi or governor of Joppa, was a Sara- 
cen ; confounding, aa,Jias been already remarked, two distinct 
terms, f 

* Assotlyk. ^ Our author remarks, that, to absolve from guilt 
one departed, is sotnetimes represented as the act of God, in con-^ 
soquence of the prayers of men. This is very common in tJic 
epifnphs before the Reformation. TJie usual phrase is, ‘ Pray 
dev -urly for the soul, whom God assoile, - &c. 

’ This word, it should have been observed, is mentioned 
by Suetonius, in his Life of Vitellius, as Gallic. Beccini significa- 
b.it lostrutn apud Gallos^ 

* IhihilL A large .writing, * Dr Jamieson observes, ^ Tyr- 
wiiitt derives the word, as used by Chaucer, from the Fr. ; and 
it is not improbable, that Bible might be employed in the French 
copy of the letter ascribed to Mary ; hut I have. met with no di- 
rect proof that the term was tints insed in that language. ’ 

Bible was a name not iinfreqiiently given to poems, especially 
to those of a satirical nature, in France, rfuring the 13th centu- 
rv ; and it probably was continued in the more extended sense, of 
a l.iTgc writing, in the time of Mary. I’he oldest Bihlr was 
c omposed by Guiot, surnauH'd, do Provins, about the year 1203. 
Tt still exists in MS. ; and, fiom tlic account and extracts that 
arc given of it by Pasquier, Cnyinu, and Le Grand D’Aussy, it 
:vppoars to be a most singular composition. The earlier part of 
Guiot’s life was spcMit in visiting the most splendid courts of Eu- 
rope, at the close of the J2th century ; but at tlie time lie wrote 
his Bible j he ha^ become a monk. The poem is religious and 
moral, as wJl as satirical; but the latter character greatly pre- 
riominates, and is evidently most suitable to the talents, and a- 
greeable to the disposition of flie author. He is by no means 
sparing in his satirical reflections on the different orders of monks; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, considering the age in which 
he lived, and the character of the Pontiff who then wore the 
tiara, he attacks, in most pointed and strong language, the vices 
of the court of Rome, and actually proposes a crusade against it, 
on account of its immorality, and deviation from the simplicity 
and purity of the Gospel. When we recollect that Innocent III., 
who excommunicated the Empercr Barbarossa, and obliged him 

to 


• f Hoc rinno (1272) quidam Admiralins Joppensis valionc Saract- 
(qu.T dignitas apud nos Consulatiis vocal ur.) Matt. Paris, 

Ed ft. Walts. 
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to ask pardon on his knoeSt Vfiw In^wou^d take off the excom- 
munication^ then filled the papsd cdlSiir^ we may jud^» of he boid- 
ness and intrepidity of Guipt*8 satire* ' This jB/ft/e is i ot only in- 
teresting from the lively, but peihaps oiretcharged picture, which, 
it gives of tbe manners and pursuits of the age ; but it derives an 
uncommon degree of importance, from its containing the earliest 
authentic and explicit description of the marinet^S compass The 
fame accruing to Guiot from his poem, was so great, that other 
works of a similar nature, and under the safde title, Biblei be- 
came common in France. Hugues de Bersil is supposed to haVe 
written his Bible a very few years after that of Guiot appeared* 
It is much inferior in point and vigour, as well as leas interesting 
ill the picture which it exhibits of contemporary mamiers. * 

‘ BilLj/. A Companion. A Brother* ' This Word, in its lat- 
ter sense, is very generally used among the people concerned in 
tlic coal- works in the neighbourhood of Newcastle ; and in the 
former sense, it is applied there to the two watermen who push 
on the keels or barges ; — tin y are called JceeUbillies Boolie is an 
old English word, given by Phillips as signifying beloved. 

^ Bazed : contused, stupid. 8w. is used to denote the 
state of animals so stung by insects, that tliey are driven hither 
and tliither by the force of pain. ’ The Scotch phrase, no^ no- 
ticed by our author, is, that * the beasts have fa'en the btrze ; ' 
evidently the old English word bty or hrieze (the gad-fly), with 
the common transposition of the letter r. 

* Bladarie. * 'This word occurs in Bruce’s Sermons, edit. 1591} 
and in the English version it is explained Jilih^ JiUhiness. Dr 
Jamieson justly objects to this meaning, and considers it as de- 
noting vain-glory, referring to the Teut. blaeterige^ jactantia. 
Uhe Islandic word hladra^ which literally means tiie skin extend- 

I 2 ed 


* Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Bibliotheque Nationale, et 
autres Bibliotlicques, tom. V. pp. 279, 281. Memoires de PAcad. 
des Belles Lettres, tom. XXL p. 1,91. Saint Palaye, in his Me- 
moires sur TAncienne Clievalerie, I. 245, quotes the Bible of Guiot. 
Pasquier seems to have been the first^author who noticed these Bibles; 
but he, as well as Fauchet, and Wharton wdio follow’s. Fauchet, con- 
sider Guiot as die name of the work, and Hugues as the name of 
the author. Le Grand D’Aussy, in the Notices et Extraits, &c. 
has given the fullest and clearest information on these curious poems; 
but declares himself unable to assign the reason why they were call- 
ed Bibles, Fauquet and Wharton suppose it was because they con- 
tained nothing but truth. The passage containing the description of 
the mariner’s compass is too long &r insertion here ; but it is given 
at full lengdi by Pasquier, Les Recherches de la 1 ranee, Pari% 
16U, jp. 723. l*e Grand D’Aussy. 
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ed with wind (whence bur- word bladder)^ seems a more probable 
derivation, if it be not the root of the Teut. word. The transi-* 
ticn from the literal to ;he> metaphorical meaning, is obvious and 
s'ommon. To bkad, which occurs in the reply of the Laird of 
Cairnborrow to the Marquis of Huntly^ the day before the battle 
of Gfenlivet. * Na, n^, my Lord, FJ! blead the whelps mysell; 
they^ll bite the better j * is evidently the verb to lead^ with the old 
prefix be* 

‘ BurtenOi Byelaw. * The explanation of this word, quoted 
from Skene, exactly agrees with a passage on the same subject in 
the Chronicle of W. Thorne. In the trign of Edward I., a dis- 
pute had arisen between the Abbot of St Austin, in Canterbury, 
and the Archbishop. Among the articles proposed by the Abbot, 
for the settlement of their differences, one is, that the antient 
custom, called Bi-lage^ (Byelaw) should be had recourse to, 
wherever and whenever there might be occasion for it. On the 
Atchbishop’s requesting to know what is meant by Bi-lagCy it is 
explained by the Abbot, to be the custom of settling differences, 
by the appointment of trustM^orthy men, without the trouble and 
formality of a Court of Justice. 

^ Cane ; a duty paid by a tenant to his landlord. Cane cheese, 
jcane oats, &c. Skene apprehends that this was originally a capi- 
tation tax. ’ This opinion seems confirmed by the orders that 
were issued in the time of Charles I. to the constables of different 
hundreds in the cojunty of Rutland, whereby they were com- 
manded, in his Majesty’s name, to * levy and gather up, good, 
large, and serviceable capons, chickens, &c. for his Majesty’s 
most honourable household. ’ This tribute, or a compromise in 
money, was levied indiscriminately, f 

‘ Cat and Clay. The materials of which a mud- wall is con- 
structed in maiiy parts of Scotland. The word cat may itself refer 
to the clay. ’ This is the meaning of the term in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, where the chimneys of the cottages are form- 
ed nearly in the same manner as the mud- walls of which our au-> 
thor speaks. Bricklayers were formerly styled there, cotters and 
dealers. % ^ 

* Charle^juayne. * The Anglo-Saxons sometimes called this con- 
stellation simply imegen or wain ; though the more common term 
was earles-waen. As this latter designation was unknown to the 
antieht Germans, the common opinion that it was so called in 
honour of Charlemagne is justly given up by our author \ though 


* Chronic. W. Thome, apud Twysden. Hist. Anglic. Script, p. 
2001 ; "iind' Somneri Glossar. in Script, voc. BUage. 

ArchsEologia, XL 204, &c. 
if Brand’s Hist, of Newcastle, JI. 268, note« 
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he offers no explanation or ^ymolo^o^ (dt\C/iarle» It s^ppeara to 
us highly probable that it is the A. S> word ceorl, a husbandman. 

* Chevin. ’ Tiiis word, \irhtch ocenrs iti the Maitland poemS| 
left unexplained by Pinkerton. In confirinatidn of what Dr Jamie** 
son has advanced respecting it, we may remark^ that Philips gives to 
c//eve, as an old English word signifying to thrive. Fr. t0 

obtain, from which it is formed, is derived from 04^ caput 
whence the literal sense seems to be, to ^ gain the mastery.’, 

^ Culdees. ’ Toland’s derivation of this word frond Ceile^de, se- 
parated to God, is strengthened by what he mentions, that a 
Chronicle written about A. D. 800, is said in the title*page to have 
been composed by Aonghus Ccile-de. * . 

‘ Cordmian, Spanish leather. * It would appear from the fof- 
lowing passage in Matthew Paris, * Vitae xxiii abbatium St Albani,' 
that by Cen dawan was originally meant, tanned, in opposition to 
untanned leather. * Conventus calceamenta qux de viii corio^ 
quod vulgar! ter Batan dicitur, in ahtiam, id est, cordomm, civil iter 
commutavit. ’ — Watts, in his Glossary to Matthew Paris, say^, that 
Bazan is sheep’s-skin dyed red. 

^ Firth. An Estuary. ’ Dr Jamieson derives this from M. G. 
faran, navigate, as it properly denotes w'^ater that is navigable ; but 
this does not distinguish it. It seems rather to come from frithian 
protogere, as signifying a sheltered place of the sea. 

‘ Foi'dyd, Ruined. From a verb common in O. fordo. ^ This 
may be traced in the phrases, • I will do for him ; ’ ‘lam done 
for. ’ 'I’he last answers exactly to the line in Chaucer, * I see no 
more but that I am fordo. ’ 

‘ Gysarls. Harlequins, Mummers. ' Dr Jamieson supposes that 
the custom of sweeping the space in which the sports of the Gy- 
sarts are performed ‘ is connected with the vulgar tradition con- 
cerning the light dances of the fairies, one of whom is always re- 
presented as sweeping the spot appropriated to the festivity. ’ But 
it rather refers to a custom in the old Christmas plays, where the 
sward, or place on which they were to be exhibited, was always 
carefully swept. In an entry of an old account book of the Slaters*" 
Company in Newcastle, among other charges for the Christmas 
plays which they used to act, there is a distinct one ‘ for ditten of 
the sweardc. ' f - ^ . 

* Grune. * This word, which occurs in Barbour, and evidently 
means some part of Spain, which must be left to the north by 
a ship sailing from Britain to Seville, in all probability is the name of 
Corunna, which place is generally called the Groyne by our sailors. 

‘ Hassock " — ‘ It may, however, be derived from Sw. kwas, a 
I 3 ruOi, 


* Toland's Nazarenus, part II. p. 52. 

f Brand, IL 370. 
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Tufi), juncus, &c. ’ ThcjpiJ^ttal meaning of HaiTock in Englifli 
is a rusk. In tKis fenfe it oi&cufslnHarrifon’s dcfcription of Eng- 
land, prefixed t'p Hollfdgfti^d^^^ Chronicles. Speaking of the dc- 
^ftru^ion oi; tSe forefts, he fays, • It is to be feared that bromc, 
turfe, gal (!)<^otch-g^te ?*} heth, brakes, whinnes, ling, dies, hassocks^ 
flaggs, draw, &c. will be good merchandize, even in the citie of 
London. ’ In "another jjbee he fays, * the townes on the coaft 
have little other feuel except it be turfe and hassoche. * If this be 
regarded as the primary meaning, it will readily* and fatisfaclorily 
explain the other (igniucations mentioned by Dr Jamiefon, as well 
as the ufual acceptation of the word in modern Englifh. 

‘ Husbnnd. * A careful examination of the meaning of this word 
in the A. Saxon, and earlier periods of our hiflory, convinces us of 
the juftice of Dr Jamiefon’s opinion, that it does not ftriftly and 
etymologically include any idea of bondage. Somner, in his 
Gloffary to Twyfden, has fatisfaflorily (hown that Heordfeftc, 
Husiaftcne, Bonde, and Hufbande, were fynonimous terms 
limply implying one who poff ffed a houfe, without any fervitude 
attached to it. In the laws of Canute, as given by John of Bromp- 
ton, Heordfcfle are exprefsly dillinguifbed from Folgarii, or thofe, 
who eitlier did not pofTcfs a houfe, ^or pofTefTed it under fervi- 
tude. 

^ Laif. A loaf. ’ Dr Jamicfon notices Mr Tooke’s origin of 
the terms, bread, doughy and loaf: but he very juftly objeAs to the 
etymon of breads in the paft participle of the verb to bra^^ to 
pound. 5 For (fays he) as bray does not feem to be a Gothic 
verb, grain merely in a braced ftate has never been reckoned 
bread. ’ We are difpofed to fcck the etymology of bread in the 
A. S. braed^n. to roaft ; braeddiy roafted. The different terms men- 
tioned by Mr Tooke will ti>e»^ ftand thus : doughy pad part, of 
A. S. dea^tafiy to ?noiflen ; denoting the meal or flour moiftened : 

paft. of kief tan to raife, denoting the dough raifed by the 
leaven \ and laftly, bready from braedde paft part, of braed^an to 
voa(t i denoting the loaf after it has been expofed to the lire. 

^ Lagmeiman. From Sw. Goth. Zrrg-hiw, and right. ’ It 
k worthy of remark, that Lag means not only lawy but alfo a song 
or melody, like the Greek word 

*'Layis. Alloy.’ The origin of this word is to be found in 
Fr. Iter to bincf *, as the ufe of alloy is to bind the metal together, 
by rendering it harden In Italian, ligay alloy, is evidently derived 
from ligare to bind. Somner is mifl^ken in deriving the Englifli 
word Irom A, S. alkg-an to enibafe, fince the original ufe of a 
mixture of inferior nutal was not to embafe. 

‘ Lent fire* A flow fire. ^ It ^ mud have received thk name, 
beevufe, in the time of Pppery, lire was Icfs needed for culinary 
purpofes during Lent than at any other fcafon. ’ This explana- 
tion 
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tion is far-fetched, .and by no mcari^fatisfadory : we are difpofed 
to regard the word lent as derived .fton[\. the Latin lentus^znA. Lent- 
fire, as cxa£i;ly correfponding to^the juntas ignis of Pliny. 

‘ Lyft. Firmament. Armofphcre*’ It is ufed iathis fenfe in 
the romance of Richard Coeur dc Lion, as ijooted by Wharton^ 

As ony fowle by the lyfte, * ' 

though he erroneoufly explains it ‘ a bird on wing. ’ ‘ To Dft, 

to carry off by theft. * This occurs in the cxpreffipn fhop-llfting, 
which renders it probable that it is derived from tlie M. G. hlif-an 
to fteal. Dr Jamiefon, however, confiders the Scotch word mere- 
ly as a soft €>ii)resAQn ufed on the borders of the Highlands for 
iicaling. 

Lime. Glue. ’ This meaning points out the reafon of the 
application of the word in Eriglifb, Limc^ as a cement^ and is Rill 
found in the compound term Bird-Lime, 

‘ Loge. A lodge or booth,’ — more properly a fmall cottage 
or hut. In an .nquifition refpecling the rights of the Corpora- 
tion of NewcaRle over the river Tyne, in the 25th year of Henry 
VI, mention is made of cria cottagia vocata fifher-loggcs. It is by 
no means improbable that kge^ lodge^ ^dl fignifying dwelling 

places, are derived trom log (of w’ood) as denoting the materials' 
and manner in which they were firft built. 

‘ Losel. Idle rafeah ’ It rather means a vagabond, a man 
without fixed abode. Spencer, fptaking of the wild Irifli, in his 
time, fays, * confidering that many of them be luch lofels and 
fcatterbrifs, as that they cannot eafily by any fticxiiF, conftable, 
baililf, or any other ollieer be goiteii, ’ &c. It may be traced to 
A. S. loiian^ aufugere ut non invenfatur. 

‘ Alakhig. Poetry. ’ It is ufed in the fenfe of deed by Wyn- 
town. 

Thay sulde never be contraire 
In makyn, helpe, nor in counsaile. 

‘ Menyie. * In that part of the barony of Forth, In the c6un- 
ty of Wexford, which is nearly enclofcd by the fmall river Gill, 
the defeendants of the firft Englifh colony Itili retain many of the 
words that were common in the time of Henry lid. A fpider is 
ceWtA altercop ; a phyfician, a leach: a bafe-court, or quadrangle, a 
bawen; the houfehold, menyie^ &c. 

‘ MenshfuL ’ Dr Jamiefon explains this wotd as fignifying 
1. Manly. 2. Noble. 3. Modeft, moderate. 4. Mannerly. This 
w'ord occurs twice in what Wharton confrders as the earlieft love- 
fong in the Englifli language, and which he places before or about 
the year 1200. In both paflages, the fenfe of it appears to be 
difFerent from any of the four meanings given it by our author. 
The poet, fneaking of his mittrefs, fays, 

1 ^ Ich 
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Ich ot a burde in boure bryht 
That fully semly is on syht, 

Menikful maiden of myhi^ 

^ Eeire and free to fonde. 

Afterwards, dcfcribing her perfon, 

Middel hes hath inensf^ul small. 

In this paflagCj however, it probably means, moderately or grace-^^ 
fully ftnall. 

‘ Pit and Gallows* ’ It appears from a paffage in the Chro- 
nicle of Gervafe, that the Pit was ufecl not only as a puiiKhment, 
but alio as an ordeal, for the purpofe of compurgation. * The 
Pit and Gallows are faid to have exifted in the Highlands as late 
as the year 1730 .+ 

^ To pounse^ to cut, to carve, to engrave. ’ In a curious or- 
dinance for regulating the apparel of the apprentices in New- 
caftlc, in the year 1554 , this term is ufed : in it they are for- 
bidden, ‘ to daunce, dyce, carde, or mum, or ufe any gytternes : 
to wear any cut hofe, cut (hoes, or pounced jerkins : * they are to wear 
* no ftrait hofe, but playn, without cutts, pounsyng^ or gardes. ’ J 
Philips (New World of Words) explains it “ to jagge, to cut in 
•and out : ” and agrees with Ruddtman in deriving it from the La- 
tin puttgerey through the Spanifh pongar : this is preferable to the 
Teutonic root to which Dr Jamiefon traces it, as it fuits the appli* 
cation of the term to garments, as well as to wood or metal ; where- 
as ^'eut. ponss^efiy punftim tffigiare ; cselare, fcalpere 5 cannot be 
applied, without much harfhnefs, to garments. 

‘ Fowin, The Peacock. ’ 

William his vow plight to the powin 
. For favour or for feid. 

It does not appear that vows were ever made to any other birds 
but the pheafant and peacock $ fo that the circumdance of Ed- 
ward the nid fwcaring by the white fwan, moft probably arofe 
folcly from his bearing that bird as his impresses It is impoffible 
to trace or afiign the reafon why vows were made to pheafants 
and peacocks. It appears from ^lian and Pliny that both thefc 
birds were held in the higheft eflimation by the antients ; and 
that thofe perfons who firft ferved them up at entertainments were 
deemed guilty not only of great extravagance, but of fomething 
approaching to impiety. After they were introduced as food^^c 
table, they were never ufed, even by the emperors, except on the 
moft folemn occafions. We are told by St Jerome (Epiftola ad Ocea- 
num) that the greateft care was taken in boiling the pheafant fo as 

that 

* Chronic. Gervas. apud. Twysdeii. Script, p. 1590. 
f Letters from the Ncrtfi of Sepdaad, written between 1730 and 
vim. II. p. 252. 
t Brand, 11. 228. 
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that the form of the bird might fee completely preferved. Do- 
mum fuam bene regentem,-~non ut Phafidos avis ientis vaporibus 
coquat, qui ad ofla perveniant, et fuper&ciem carnis non diflblvant. 
From many paflages in the Mortktftt hiftoriansj it appears that tljp 
high eftimation in which thefc birds, particularly the peacock, 
were held, paffed from the Greeks and RomanS^^ to their Gothic 
conquerors and their defeendants. The moft fplendid prefent that 
Paul III. could fend to Pepin, confined of a mantle embroidered 
with peacocks’ feathers : and the richeft furniture in the apart- 
ments of the middle ages, was adorned and enriched by being 
painted or inlaid in fuch a manner as to prefcnt a ftriking refem- 
blance to the tail of this bird fully fpread out' and ftudded with 
€i/es. It was never introduced at table except on the mod: impor- 
tant and magnificent occafions : and as it^is well known that fo- 
lemn feafts were generally appointed for the celebration of vows, 
it is highly probable that the peacock or pheafant was chofen, 
from its forming the moft grand and folemn part of the entertain- 
ment, as the particular objefl: of the vow. 

The flesh of the pheasant or peacock, is uniformly represented 
iu the antient romances, as a food peculiarly suited and expressly 
set apart for bold and amorous knights ; and he was regarded as 
honoured in no common degree, to whom was allotted the part 
of carving and distributing the bird at the grand entertainments. 
The feathers from the tail of the peacock were also formed b/ 
the ladies of ^quality into a crown, for the purpose of decorating 
their favourite Troubadour. The eyes were considered as repre- 
senting the attention of the whole world as fixed upon them. 
As the peacock, when served up as the object of the chevaliers’ 
vows, was always dressed in its plumage, it is not unlikely that 
the same whimsical resemblance between the eyes of the world, 
and the eyes of the plumage, may in some degree have given rise 
to the custom. 

The MS. of the Romance of Alexander, which is preserved’ 
in the National (or Imperial Library) at Paris, has four smaller 
poems inserted in the body of it, something in the manner of 
episodes. Two of these are entitled, Le Voeu du Paon, and 
Le Restor du Paon. The first is a poem of considerable length : 
the subject of it is a peacock, which, having been killed by acci- 
dent, is brought in roasted and drest in its plumage, with great 
pomp, to a splendid feast. Before it is carved, all the guests, 

male 

* So constantly was the peacock, as the object of his solemn vow, 
kept in the recollection of the Knights of Chivalry, that, for this 
purpose, the image of the bird was qung up in the place where they 
exercised themselves in the management of their horses and weapons. 
Matt. Paris, quoted by St Palaye, I. IBS. 
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male and female, take a solemn vow by it. The men vow bravery 
and chivalry; the women engage tu love and be faitjiful. The 
second poem represents the jady to whom the peacock had bo- 
Ipnged, as mourning its loss; and describes the image of it, 
formed of gold, set with precious stones, which she liad ordered 
to be made, for the purpose of preserving the lemembrance of 
her favourite bird, f ' Mr Douce remarks, that * the vow to the 
peacock had eyen got into the mouths of such as had no preten- 
sions to knighthood-’ Thus, in the * Merchant’s Second Tale, 
or the History of Beryn, ’ the host is made to say, 

‘ I make a vow to the peacocke, tliere shal wake a foul mist, ’ :|: 

Uiider the letters Quh, Dr Jamieson has quoted from Mr Mac- 
pherson the relation in sound and meaning between Scot, 

y7/7/«.v MoesG. Arw/ S. Sc Sax. O. Sw, and the Latin quis, 
We are strongly inclined to suspect, that they are all derived from 
the Gothic verb quiihan^ dicero; and that as Mr Horne Tooke has 
satisfactorhy traced the pronoun tV, to lidiiany dicere, what are 
called the relative pronouns, in the diflerent dialects of the Go- 
thic and in the Latin, may be traced to a verb of similar import ; 
if indeed quithan and haitan be not the same verb. No more 
diilicuky or obscurity will occur in explaining the relative pro- 
nouns, in the Gothic dialects and in Latin, by the words, the 
saidi than Mr Tooke has found in explaining the personal pro- 
noun f/, in the same manner : for example, ‘ William, who con- 
quered England, was buried at Rouen. ’ — * William was buried 
at Rouen, the said, conquered England, ’ The Latin qiiod^ is ex- 
actly the old word qmd said, wdiich occurs both in Chaucer, and 
in the Complaint of Scotland. As a confirmation of the con- 
jecture, that the relative pronoun properly signifies the said^ it 
may be remarked, that, in the Moesogorhic, saecy qui, and the ar- 
ticle sUy corresponding sometimes to tlie Greek and sometimes 
. to KT*?, bea*. the strongest appearailcc of being part of a Gothic 
verb, corresponding to the A. S. saegcuy dicere. 

* To ride at the ring, ’ Dr Jamieson observes, that * this an- 
tvent custom, which was reckoned an amusement worthy of the 
most celebrated knights, is now observed only by the fraternity 
of diapnen,* In Germany, it is still to be traced at the fairs. 
A common amusement there is what are called tourncmemy very 
similar to the roundabouts exhibited at all tlie fairs in England, 
except that those who ride in the toumcmenH are provided with a 
javelin, which, as they are carried rapidly round, they either en- 
deavour to throw into a lion’s mouth, or against the eye of a 

bird ; 


f Notices des MSS. vi. 117, 118. 

Douce’s Illustrations of Shakespeare, i. 473. 
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bird ; or, keeping 'it in their hatids, they attempt to carry ofF a 
ring hung up for that purpose. ^ " 

• Royster. A vagabond, a freebooter, a plunderer. * The ear- 
liest notice we find of these stipendiary troops in England, oc^rs 
in John of.Brompton ; he says, that Richard I. (A. D. 1194) em- 
ployed foreign hired troops, called Riichee. William of New- 
bury, also mentions them about the same period, as Stipendiarias 
Bribaaitiorum copias, quas Rutas vocant. The passage quoted by 
Dr Jamieson from' fhe Chronicle of Melross, * In reditu autem 
Suo Rutarii, seu Minisfri DiaboU Abbatiam de Coldingham expo- 
Haverunt, ’ is illustrated by the passage he quotes from Kilian, 
under the word Swartrytter, — a description of forces similar to 
the Roysters. ‘ Their garments, as well as their spears, were 
black. They called themselves devils^ ’ &c. Royster is undoubt- 
edly derived from Ger. ruyter, a cavalry soldier ; whence ruyten, 
or reuten, a provincial word, prsedari, devastate; probably, be- 
cause cavalry, being better fitted for rapid and sudden incursions, 
were more given to plunder than foot soldiers; in the same man- 
ner as, to dragoon^ signifies to devastate, or plunder a country. 

‘ Runt. All old Cow. * 'Fhis word, if we may judge, from 
the application of the Latin word, mmimiSy formed from it, was 
originally used to denote horses, as well as cattle. In the lives 
of the Abbots of Sf Albans, by Matthew Paris, already quoted, 
the different kinds of horses then in use are thus enumerated : 
‘ manni, runcinif summarii, veredarii, averii/ (p. 1049; Edit. 
Watts). The last are the Scotch aversj expressly stated by Roger 
Iloveden, (A. D. 1194, p. 424.), to be horses for the cart or 
plough. 

‘ Schaimldouris. Exp. vmnderers in the woods, subsisting by 
hunting. * In the Glossary to Wyntoun, it is said, ‘ Shavaldrtw 
occurs in Knyghton. — Promp. Par. expl. it discuss(n\ vagabundus. ’ 
But this explanation given by Promptorium Parvulorum, will not 
suit the passage in Knyghton, in which the term occurs : Ijis 
words are, ‘ Insultavit eos Dominus Gilbertus de Middleton, 
miles, cum aliis elcgantibkis Shavaldrcs. ’ f Jolin of Troketon, in 
his Annals, speaking of the same circumstance, says, * Quidain 

fatui 

* John de Brompton, '12^, Gul. Neub. Rer. Ang. Lib. v. c. 1‘3. 
and Lib. ii. c. 17. — Matthew Paris makes frequent mention of the 
ruptuarii, in such a manner as to confirm the opinion dial they were 
from Brabant. They appear to have become formidable, and com- 
mitted many outrages in different parts of the Continent, before they 
were known in England. In a* Lateran Council held A. D. 1179, 
an edict was passed, ‘ de ruptuaviis et Brabantils prsedonihus, qui fir 
deles affligunt. ’ Matt. Par.' p. 114. Edit. Watts. 

t Ktiyghton aiiud TuysJcii. Scrip. Ang. p. 2535. 
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fatui tie Nortluimbria, qui dicebantur Shavaldres* ' (p. 40.) In 
the Tiiimouth CJiartulary given by Brand, mention is made of 
certain Jicuses that were pulled down by order of the Prior, * ne 
Sh^iv.iidores et alii latrones tempore guerre et Shavald ’ should 
find shelter in them. On a comparison of the different. passages 
ill which the term occurs, it will be found that the Shavaldres 
were coiifiiietl principally, if not entirely, to the borders of Eng- 
land and Scotland. They were, no doubt, freebooters ; but it is 
impossible to ascertain in what they were distinguished from other 
freebooters ; and therefore, the origin of the name cannot cer- 
tainly he traced. Dr Jamieson’s derivation, adopted partly from 
the editor of Wyntoun, is certainly preferable to that of Somners. 
The Doctor derives the word from sekaw^ a wood or forest, and 
v:all‘ay to wander ; whence Shavaldres would signify those who 
lived in the woods. Somiier views the word as a corruption of 
chevalier's : the epithet elegantes^ used by Knyghton, gives some 
colour to tills conjecture; but it is by no means probable, that> 
at a period when the French language was so well known, such 
a corruption of it would have taken place, f 

‘ Sergeancl . ' Dr Jamieson is certainly correct in regarding 
this as a corruption of the Latin serviens^ >Pasquiere observes, 
that in the old history of St Denis, in the life of Debonaire, 
the author calls the servants of God, Sergens de Dieu. He adds, 
that the reason why the inferior officers of a court of justice are 
called Sergeant, is, that formerly the higher officers employed 
their servants or sergens: this he proves to have been the custom 
in France. } 

* ShcaL A hut for fishermen. ’ From some old records given 
by Brand, in his History of Newcastle, it appears that the town 
of Shields originally consisted of some fishermens’ huts ; from 
this circumstance, and the word in these records being uniformly 
spelt shccls^ there can be little doubt respecting the etymology of 
the name. 

* To slicJiL To contrive.’ This word is used as a substantive 
by Wyntoun. 

‘ Be gyftis or be other things 
As quhyiitans, slychts^ or otlier tilings. ’ 

It is still found in slight of hand, 

* Sleuth-hund, A blood-hound. ’ Dr Jamieson refers to Mr 
Horne Tooke’s ingenious derivation of the English corresponding 
word slot from A. S. slita?i findere, quasi, the mark of a cloven 
foot. Slaty in tlie language of hunters, is the view or print of a 
stag’s foot ill the ground. That it strictly and originally means the 

division. 


X Somneri Glossar. in Tuysden. Script, in Voc. 
j Pasquicre, Recherches, p. S50. 
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division, or opening between the toes, and consequently must be 
traced to A. S. ditarij is evident, from the rules given to distin- 
guish the age of a stag by the dot * a hart of the second head 
leaves a mder slot than a hind ; * i. e. its claws open wider. ♦ 

• To smm. To obtrude one^s self on another for bed and 
board.* Spenser, in his State of Ireland, mentions sorchm as 
one of the customary services of the Irish landlords, bpt which, 
in his time, ha4 been lately abrogated. The term gilliewcffootf 
applied as a contemptuous designation for the retainers of a laird 
or chieftain, whom he took with him where he quartered, cr 
sot'ned himself on his vassals, is derived partly from gillie^ Gael, 
a boy or servant, and not, as Dr Jamieson conjectures, from Is. 
gillia^ decipere. The author of the Letters from the North of 
Scotland (between 1730 and 1740), informs us, that when a 
chieftain went on a visit, he was attended, among others, by his 
giUie-mcn'e^ who carried his broad sword : gtUic^ca^ue^ who car- 
ried him over the fords : gillie-camstraire^ who led nis horse : and 
gillic-trusharnishf his baggage man. As the employment of one 
of these servants was to carry the laird over the fords, is it not 
probable that the contemptuous appellation applied to them all, 
was derived from this office, which would appear to the lowland- 
ers mean and degrading ; and that the word gillie**metfooi^ is simply 
a servant with wet feet } 

‘ Stalwart. Brave, courageous. * This word occurs iii Robert 
of Gloucester, as quoted by Wharton, * And the kyngtes the 
stalwordore, * where he explains it more brave. Respecting 
the meaning of the term, there can be little doubt ; but its 
etymology is not so obvious. Dr Jamieson seems disposed 
to trace it to A. S. staeUwort^ captu dignus. In the passage 
from the Saxon Chronicle, wffiich he quotes, where stalwart 
is applied to ships, it certainly has this meaning and derivation ; 
but it appears forced and harsh to suppose, that brave and cen^ 
rageom are secondary senses of a word signifying captu dignus. 
It may be derived, with more propriety, from stale or stalls a bo- 
dy of armed men, or the centre of an army. Stalwart^ literally 
worthy of a place in the main body of an army 5 thence, brave, 
courageous. 

‘ Sterlings a term used to denote English money. * Somner 
objects, with considerable ingenuity and force, to the derivation 
of this word generally given, and adopted by Dr Jamieson. His 
objections are fcAinded, both on the date of its first occurrence, 
and on the orthography which it then had. He traces it as far 
back 'as the year 1082, .when it is written lib. Stcrilemum, Tiiis 
form it preserved till the time of Hetiry II, when ir ap) 5 Pars to 
have been changed Xo SierUnium. Soon afterwards, in John of 

' ' Salisbury, 
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Salisbury, it is writteh Sferlhi^i it la^as at last changed to Ester- 
lingi ; whence if has been supposed to be derived from £sterlihgf 
a name given to the people of the north east of Germany, who 
are said to have first brought the art of refining sih^er info Eng- 
land. In that case, however, the orthography would have chang- 
ed from Esterling to Sterling, and not from Sterling to Esterling.' 
Besides, the coming over of the Esterbrigs is known to have 
taken place in the reign of John, long after the use of the word. 
Somner derives it from A. S. steore^ tex, canon, signifying mo- 
ney made according to a fixed rule, or lawful money. * 

* Sumyncr. A sumpter-horse. * This word may be traced 

through the old Flemish word sommierj which Dr Jamieson gives 
to the Greek onus. Sumpter-horses were called by the 

later Greeks whence the Latins derived their sagmarii 

equi. In the barbarous ages, the word was corrupted into sum- 
marius, and saumarius } evidently the immediate predecessor of 
the Scotch sumef, or summer, and the O. FJand. and Fr. som- 
mier. 

• Tappie TaiLsie. * Dr Jamieson has very satisfactorily and in- 
geniously traced this play, still common among cliildren in Scot- 
land, to the antient mode in which ‘ one received another as his 
bondsman. * In further illustration of this curious disquisition, 
we may observe, that the great honour attached to long h.iir, and 
the disgrace attending the cutting it olF, are observable in tlie Jus 
capillitii of France. Gregory or Tours mentions, that when her 
sons were brought before Queen Crothilda by Arcadius, with a 
pair of scissars and a sword, offering her the choice either of hav- 
ing them shaven or pat to death, she exclaimed, * If they are not 
to reign, I would rather have them put to death, than deprived 
of their hair. ' f Agathias relates, that it was not lawful for the 
Kings of France to cut their hair : it was suffered to grow very 
long, and great care was taken of it, as the mark and honour of 
royal blood. This custom continued till the time of Lewis the 
younger. The disgrace and infamy connected with being depriv- 
ed of the hair, may be traced in the French proverb, ‘ Je veux 
qu^on me tonde. * 

St Palaye infijirms us, that, in the days of chivalry, the knights 
were particularly careful to keep their fore locks cut close. This 
majksatisfactorily be accounted for, from the great indignity which 
they must have suffered, if, when in the power of their oppon- 
ents, they had been dragged or seized by the halir. The idea of 
servitude and feeling of indignity associated with the laying hold 

of, 

* Somneri Glossar. in Twysden Script, in voc. SterlinguSw 
Gregor. Tour. Hist. lib. iii. c. IS. 
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of, or cutting the hair, was not confined to the Gothic nations, 
llolingshed says, thaty in his time, the wild Irish were proud of 
their gUbs^ or long hair, and that to crop the front thereof they 
took ior a notable piece of villainy ! (chap. 8.) ^ 

* U/ifitle-sair. ’ This compound word, occurring in * Priests 
Poblis, ’ where Mr Pinkerton suspects the text to be corrupt, is 
properly explained by Ur Jamieson as signifying free from pain : 
he need not, however, have gone so far back as the A. S. Jbia^ 

since /fjfV-.SYyrr is stiil very commonly used. 

* roWf interjection : expressive of admiration or surprise. ’ In 
this instance, also, we apprehend our author has looked too far 
for the origin, when he traces the word to Isl. metuendum 
cjuid ; rcpente; since it is evidently the same a^ ‘ I voxn?: ’ at least, 
in the passage quoted from Ramsay^s Poems, the Islandic deriva- 
tion will by no means suit the sense in which it is employed, 
while the explanation we have suggested perfectly explains and 
agrees with it. 

‘ Yonder he conics ; and rmo but lie looks fain ; 

Nae doubt he thinks that Peggy^s now his ain. * 

^ Vm'bc/, * 'Phis word is very common in Berwickshire, where 
it is applied to the caterpillar. Ir does not however imply, that 
the insect is hairy. The Aflf/Vy or yn/bity as the word is 

there pronounced, is the nztne given by boys to the caterpillar of 
the tiger-moth. 

‘ IVadds. ’ This youthful amusement, in which the two op- 
posing parties cross the boundary, and make incursions into . the 
territories of each other, for the purpose of carrying off the xm(h 
or jdedgesy is called, on the Borders, by the very appropriate name 
of Scotch and English. In the south pf England, it has the blunt- 
er appellation of steal- clothes. 

* Wald. The plain, the ground. A. S. tcoZrf, planities. ’ This 
seems originally the same with faeldyjildy Alim, neldy Belg. veld 
Su. G. felly id. The derivation of field given by Mr H. Pookc, 
is more probable, and better supported. He regards it as origi- 
nally and properly meaning the ground where the timber has been 
felled. In confirmation of this ingenious conjecture, it may be 
remarked, that In all the old grants of privileges, on xsiode et fcldjc 
constantly occur opposed to each other, evidently meaning the 
woody and cleared ground. Wdd and noealdy as respectively usejj, 
when we speak of the xjoolds of Yorkshire, and the weald of Kent, 
have been erroneous y regarded as the same word ; though tlieir 
application to two such opposite tracts of country might have 
pointed out a dilFerence in their meaning. The A. S. waeld sig- 
nifies a woody country ; woldj an open, plain, and generally a 
hi^h country 


* Wemdess.* 
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* JVemelexs. * This word is erroneously explained by Pinker- 
ton * without appetite. * Dr Jamieson justly regards it as merely 
the A. S. *B)em-lesSi faultless. It occurs in a very old versbn of 
the Psalms, quoted by Selden, and supposed by him to have been 
made in Edward II.’s time. 

‘ Louerd who in thi Teld, who sal wun 
In thi heli hille, or who rest mun ? 

He that incomes •wemUss^ 

And ever wirkes rightwiscness. * * 

* Wiijnd. An alley, a lane. * Dr Jamieson is not inclined to 

accede to the opinion of Sir John Sinclair, that the narrow lanes 
in Edinburgh and Stirling are called mnds, from their being ge- 
nerally ^windings for ‘ these lanes, ’ he observes with perfect ac- 
curacy, * are generally straight. * ‘ Perhaps rather from A. S. 

*wind-ani to turn, as these are turnings from a principal street. ’ 
This conjecture is fully conhrmed by the name which is given to 
the alleys or lanes in Newcastle : they are called charesy from the 
A. S. gyran to turn ; the root from which Mr H. Tooke has , de- 
rived ciiairy a moveable seat, to chavy to turn wood into coal ; 
a-jar or a-chary applied to the window or door on the turn ; and 
several other words. The application of the term chares to the 
turnings from the principal streets in Newcastle, may be regarded 
as a further proof and illustration of the truth of Mr Tooke's c- 
tymology. 

* Yule. The name given to Christmas. ^ To this very learn- 
ed rnd ingenious disquisition, we have very little to add. Of the 
various derivations given of the word, Dr Jamieson is disposed to 
consider Mces. G. uil the sun ; huely rota ; and Su. G, oely com- 
missatio, as the most satisfactory. We are disposed to adopt the 
last : 1 . Because the word yide is still applied to diiTerent feasts ; 
as the Yule of August ; and not merely to feasts at those seasons 
of the year, when the change in the length of the days would 
naturally lead the Northern nations to borrow the name, ^nd insti- 
tute the celebration of their feast from the sun. 2. The Su. G. 
oel literally signifies, as Dr Jamieson observes, ale or beer, the 
chief liquor among the Goths ; and metonymically, a feast. 
Now, the fair or feast annually held on the Cotswold hills in 
Gloucestershire, is called Whitsuntide-a2e* 

We have noted down the following words, as being either en- 
tirely omitted, or not explained in all their meanings* Capes: this 
term is ufed in Lothian in the fenfe mentioned by Grofe, viz. ears 
of com broken off in thrafliing.— Cfttmge, an' alehoufe. — Cmdy a 
nightcap. — Coom^cielcdy arched or coved in the cieling. — Corny oats : 

to 


* * Selden’s Titles of Honour, p. 60. 



to cotfii tiiiie fa0rfe9#a«<^^ — Croofierf ^^ 

nareioMfcCteti^^ Act. — Fact&r^ lattd-^taRrard.— 

‘ 'Fltsker.’^'Tvt mark ourt thr rMgtgs with a pioo^h.' — 
Mk.-^To‘*AalAi «© 1ak)ttgh.-^jFfek?«i is ufcS by Wyntcun in its JT- 
teral tenk^^ 

‘ Bathe Afflwjrf, feet an^shatiks bar. * 

Uuche. Kennet, in theGl^ifFary to 'his Parochial Antiquities, in 
V. Hoke^ fays, * T!ie Latin huchta^ in ‘Picardy and Scotland huche^ 
in England kutchf is a long wood^^rt box. * It is ftiil ufed in New- 
taftle to denote th^ Common treafury of the towh. — a jigot 
(leg) of m&ttod.— T d Uthmtr, to till. — Linae-jt^rffe. — £ivery-7fiedl^ 
meal given in part of wages. — Metal: to metal: applied to mend- 
ing the roads with ftones.-^ifafwmw*; ITiis word is ufed by boys 
in a different (enfe from that in which.it occurs in Douglas's Vir- 
gil : when they take a running leap/th^y fay tliev take a ram-rah. 
—To wo?, to ^nd up ; as, to row up a clock. — Timmer\ wooden j 
3 timmer leg.— Jbi/cAfteff, the ear- wig. — Thorter is ufod in its li- 
teral fenfe : to th(nfer hnd, is to harrow it acrofs the dire£iion of 
the ridges.— guardian. — Wa-gang crap^ the laft crop before 
the tenant leaves the farm. — ^To whtUie^^whalliej to dally, to loiter. 

Many of thefe things, perhaps, are fcarcely worth recording ; 
but it is the object of a compilation like the prefent, to preferve 
the memory of what is abeJut to perilh, and to gratify future in- 
quirers, and fpare the brains of future antiquaries, by collcding 
and recording all t^iat is evidently falling into difufe, even although 
much of it fliouM ftill be familiarly and clearly remembered. Dr 
Jamiefon's work is perhaps as valuable for the luminous explana- 
tion it affords of exilting ciiftoms and expreffions, as for the learn- 
ing and patient refearch with which Uehas refeued remoter ufages 
from a more immediate oblivion. 


Art. XI. Codebs in Seettxh of a Wife ; comprehending Obsei'va* 
tions on Domestic Habits and Manners^ Religion and Morals. 

‘2Vol. London, 1809. _ 

'^Phis book is written, or supposed to be written, (fbr we would 
speak timidly of the mysteries of superior beings), by the 
celebrated Mrs Hannah Mdore I We shall probably give 
offence by such indiscretion ; blit still we must be excused for 
treating it as a bodfc merely human, — an uninspired p'roducridh," 
—the result oli mortality left to itself, arid depending oti its dyrii* 
limited resources. In taking up the shbjcct in this point of view,^ 
we solemnly disclaim the slightest intention of indulgkig in any* 
tndecorOus levity, or of wounding the religious feelings of a lai^e 
vojL. XIV. NO. 27. K . class 
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^class of very^, respect^gilMe jiejw;os,. , .1^, 4$ flie^od jn 

wLich we can possibly^ , make a proper. c3^^j^of?criti- 

cism. We have the stro^g^st posssjblc doubts^pf -the attributes 
(dually ^scribed to this authoress ; and we tbipk; it i;up^j$, 4 simple 
and manly to say so al once, than to admit noipinaUyi^erlu- 
nary claims, which, in the progress^ of our remarks, we shoilld 
virtually deny. ^ 

Coelebs wants a wife ; and, after the death of . his father, quits 
Ills estate in Northumberland to see the world, and to seek for 
one of its best productions, a woman, who may add materially 
to tlic happiness of his future life. His first journey is fd 
liOndon, where, in the midst of the gay society of the metropo- 
lis of course, he docs not find a wife ; and his next journey is 
to the family of Mr Stanley, the head of the Methodists, a seri- 
ous people, where, of course, he docs find a wife. The exalta- 
tion, therefore, of what the authoress Seems to be the religious, 
a!)d the depretiation of what she considers to be the worldly 
character, and the influence of both upon matrimonial happi- 
ness, form the subject of this novel, — rather of this dramatic 
sermon. 

The machinery upon which the discourse is suspended, is of 
the slightest and most inartificial texture,, bearing every mark of 
haste, and possessing not the slightest claiin to merit. Events 
there are none ; and scarcely a character of any interest. The 
book is intended to convey religious advice ; and no more labour 
appears to have been bestowed upon the story, than was merely 
sufficient to tlirow it out of the dry, didactic form. Lucilla is 
totally uninteresting ; so is Mr Stanley j Dr Barlow still worse ; 
and Coelebs a mere clod or dolt. Sir John artd Lady Belfield 
are rather more interesting — and for a very obvious reason, they 
have son e faults 5 — they put us in mind- of men and T^^omen ; 
—they sceriii to belong to one common nature with ourselves. 
As we read, we seem to think we might act as such people act, 
and therefore we attend ;' v/hereas imitation is hopeless in the 
more perfect characters which Mrs Moore has set before us ; 
and therefore, they inspire us with very little interest. 

There are books however of 'all kinds ; and those may not 
be unwisely planned which set before us very pure models. 
They are less probable, and therefore less amusing than ordina- 
ry stories ; bqt they are more amusing than plain, unfabled 
precept. Sir Charles Grandison is less agreeable than Tom 
Jones j ' but it is more agreeable than Sherlock and Tillotson; 
and teaches reiigion and morality to many who would not seek it 
in the productions of these professional writers. 

, But, making every ullowance for the difficulty of the. task 

which 
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CttBsh Stai^cky hm^i/e. t7 

'Mrs Mobie ftas'^preaciiWd ^V iierVelf, tlie bdok abounds 
of rl€gltfeeftce"and*Vtfnt'"<) with if^prosenta- 

tiohd of Hfe and niarrners which are either false or ttfte. 

‘ Temples^to friendship and virtue must be totally lakf isIBe, 
for miarty. jears to come, in novels, Mr Lane, of the Minerva 
Press, has giVen th^ up long since | and we were quite surpris- 
ed to find such a writer as Mrs Moore busied in moral brirk’and 
' mortar. Such an idea, at first, was merely juvenile ; the second 
time, a little nauseous j but the 'teii thousandth time, it is q^;lte 
intolerablO.^ Cbfclebs, upon his first arrival in London, dines 
out,— meets with a bad dinner, — supposes the cause of that bad 
dinner to be the erudition of the ladies of the house, — talks to 
them upon loamed^subjects, and finds them ns dull and* igno- 
rant as if they had piqued themselves upon all t!ie mysteries of 
housewifery. We humbly submit to Ml‘s Moore, that this is 
not humorous, but strained and unnatural. Philippics against 
frugivorous children after dinner, ate too common. Lady Mel- 
bury has b^en introduced into every novel for these four years last 
past. Peace to Ker ashes I 

The characters in this novel which evince the greatest skill, 
are unquestionably- those of Mrs Ranby and her daughters. 
There are'afome scenes in this part of the book extremely well 
painted^, and which' evince that Mrs Moore could amuse, in no 
common degree, if amusenient was her object. 

'* At tea I found tlK^yottng ladies took no more interest in the 
conversation, than they had done at dinner, but sat whispering and 
laughing, and netting' white silk gloves, till they were summoned 
to the harpsichord-, Despairing of getting on witli them in company, 

I proposed a walk in the garden. I now found them as wiliiiig to 
talk, as destitute of' any thingUp say. Their conversation was va- 
pid and frivolous. They laid great stress on small tilings. They 
seemed to have no shades in tlieir understanding ; but used the strong- 
est terms for the commonest occasions; and admiration was excited 
by things hardly worthy to command ajttention.^ They were ex- 
tremely glad and extremely sorry, on subjects not calculated to ex- 
cite aficctlons of any kind. Tliey were animated about trifles, and 
indifferent on things of importance. They were, I must confess, 
frank and gobd natured ; but it was evident, that Us they were too 
open to have'^sany diing to edbeeal, so they were too utiinfomicd to 
have any thing to produce ; dhd I was resolved not to risk my hap- 
piness with a woman who could not’ contribute her full share 'to- > 
waixls spending a wet winter clieerfirlly in the couhtry, * I. 

This trait of character appears to us to be . very goo(|f Thi& 
jfoHoiving passage is still better. : ■ ' 

‘ In the evening, Mrs Ranby was lamenting in general, in ra- 
ther customary terms, lier own exceeding sinfulnessi Mr Ranby ' 
• ' . » K 2 " ■ 
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said, “ You accuse yoursdf lather too heavily, my dear ; you have 
sins to be sure. ” And pray what sins have I, Mr, Ranby?” 
said she, turning upon ‘him with so much quickness that the ppor 
man started. “ Nay, ” said he meekly, ‘‘ I did not mean to ofr 
fend you ; so far from it, that hearing you condemn jpurs^lf so 
grievously, I intended to comfort you, and to say that, except a few 
faults — ” “ And pray what faults ? ” interrupted 'she, continu- 

ing to speak, however, lest he should catch an interval to tell them. 
** I defy you, Mr Ranby, to produce one. ’’ dear, replied 

he, ‘‘ as you charged yourself with all, I thought it would be let- 

ting you off cheaply by naming only two or three, such as 

Here, fearing matters would go too far, I interposed ; and, soften- 
ing things as much as I could for the lady, said, “ I conceived that 
Mr Ranby meant, that though she partook of the general corrup- 
tion — ” Here Ranby, interrupting me with more spirit than I 
thought he possessed, said, “ General corruption, Sir, must be the 
source of particular coiTuption. I did not mean that my wife was 
worse than other women. ** — “ Worse, Mr Ranby, worse ? ’’ cried 
she. Ranby, for the first time in his life, not minding her, went on, 
“ As she is always insisting that the whole species is corrupt, shp 
cannot help allowing that she herself has not quite escaped the infec- 
tion. Now, to be a sinner in the gross, ahd a saint in the detail-*^ 
that is, to have all sins, and no faults— -is a thing' 1 do not quite 
comprehend. ” 

‘ After he had left the room, which he did as the shortest way of 
allaying the storm, she, apologizing for hinu .said he was a well- 
meaning man, and acted up to the little light he had ; but added, 

that he was unacquainted with religious feelings, and knew little 
of the nature of conversion. 

‘ Mrs Ranby, I found, seems to consider Christianity as a kind 
of frcc-masonry ; and therefore thinks it superfluous to speak on se- 
rious subjects any but the initiated. If they donotrefw?*» the sign^ 
she gives them up as blind and dead. She thinks she can only make 
herself intelligible to those to whom certain peculiar phrases are fa- 
miliar; and though her friends may be correct, devout, and botli 
doctrinally and practically pious ; yet if* they cannbt catch a certain 
mystic meaning,— if there is not a sympathy of intelligence between 
her and them, — if they do not lully conceive of impressions, and 
(;annot respond to mysterious communications, she hdds them un- 
worthy of intercourse with her. She does not so much insist on 
high moral excellence as the criterion of their worth, as on tlieir 
own accoimt of their internal feelkigs. * 

Tne great obje£J kept in view throughout the whole ojF thb in- 
troduftion, is the enforcement of religious principle, and th^ con- 
,xJemrvatt6n of a life lavifljed in diffipation and fajOMonable amufe-* 
menr. In the purfuit of tliis obje^, it appears tp us, tl^at Mrs 
Moore is much too fevere upon the ordinary amufements of mah- 

kindj 
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kifid, itiany of which doe« not objeft to in th% or that de- 
gree ; but atogether. Ccelebs and Lucilla, her optimus and optitna^ 
never dance, and never go t6 the pby. They not only ftay away 
from the comedies of Congreve and Farquhar, for which they mify 
eafijy enough be forgiven ; but they never go to fee Mrs Siddons in 
the Gamefter, or in Jane Shore. The fineft exhibition of talent, 
and the^noft beautiful moral leflbns, are interdifled, at the theatre* 
There is lomething in the word Playhpuse^ which feems fo clofely 
connedied, in the minds of thefe people, with fin, a»Hi S itan,-^that 
it Hands in their vocabulary for every fpccies of abomination. And 
yet why ? Where is every feeling more roufed in favour of virtue* 
than at a good play ? Where is goodnefs fo feelingly, fo entbufiaf- 
tically learnt ? What fo folemn as to fee.the excellent paflions of 
the human heart called forth by a great aSor, animated by a great 
poet ? To hear Siddons repeat' what Shakefpeare wrote ! To 
behold the child,, and his mother — the noble, and the poor artifim, 
— the monarch, and his fubjedls — all ages and all ranks convuJfed 
with one common paiTion — wrung wnth one common anguifh, and^ 
with loud fobs and cries, doing involuntary homage to the God 
that made their hearts ! What wretched infatuation to interdi^ 
fuch amufements as thefei "What a bleffing that mankind can be 
allured from fenflial gratification, and find relaxation and pleafurc 
in fuch purfuits f But the excellent Mr Stanley is uniformly paltry 
and narrow^, — always trembling at the idea of being entertained, 
and thinking no Chriftian fafe who is not dull. As to tl>e fpec- 
tacles of impropriety which sire fometimes witnclfed in parts of 
tlu‘ theatre ; fuch reafons apply, in a* much (Ironger degree, to not 
driving along the Strand, or any of the great public ftreets of 
London, after dark ^ and if the virtue of wejl educated young 
perions is made of fuch very frail materials, their bell refource is 
a nunnery at once. It'is a very bad rule, however, never to quit 
ihc houfe for fear of catching cold. 

Mrs Moore practically extends the . fame doArine to cards and . 
afi'emblies. No cards-^becaufe cards are employed in gaming ; 
no afiVmbiies*— becaufe many diOipated perfons pa{s their Jives in 
affemblics. Carry this but a little furtlier, and we muft fay, — .no 
wine, becaufe of drunkennefs; no meat, becaufe of gluttony i no 
ufe, that there 'may be no abufe! The fad is, that Mr j^tenley 
wants not only ta i^ligious, but to be at the head of tbe.'f1s^gi- 
ous. Thefe little abftinences are the cockades by which tbe^faiafiy 
"afe known, — the rallying points for the evangelical fadfo)^ So 
natural is the love of power, that it fometimes becomes^ the tii- 
iluencing motive with the fiiicere advocates of that blessed religion, 
whofe very charaderiltic exc^lence is the humility* which U in- 
culcates. ’ V . , „ ' 

Kq We 
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We obferv«^tha,t Mrs Mo<>re, in one pan of her iro|k, fails in- 
to the common erre^ dbdu:: v4refs« blames iajdieo fdr ex- 

pofingr their perfons in the^prefent Of drefs ; and then faySf 
it they knew their own inlterell^T— if they were^ aware bow much 
more alluring they were to men when their chiirma are Jefs dif- 
played^ they would make the defired alteration from motivea mere- 
ly fell? ih. # ' 

.. f Oh 1 if women in general knew what was their reaj interest I if 
diey could with \vhat a charm even xiiQ^app^arance oi modesty 
iav^sts its possessor, they would dress decorously fi?oni mere self-love, 
if not fiom piinciple. The designing would assume modesty as an 
anifice ; the coquet would adopt it as an allureihent ; the pure as her 
appropriate attraction ; and the voluptuous as the -most infallible art 
of seduction. ’ I, iSJ). ' . ^ . 

If there is any truth in tjfiis passage, nudify becomes a virtue ; 
and no decent woman, for the tutulre, can bo -seen in .garments. 

W(? have a few more of Mrs Moore’s opinions to notice. — It is 
not fair to attack the religion of the times, because, in large and 
indiscriminate parties, religion does not become the subject of 
conversation. Conversation must and ought to grow out of ma- 
terials on which men can agree, not upoti subjects which try the 
passions. But this good lady wants to see men chatting together 
upon the Pelagian lieresy — to hear, in the afterpopn, the .theolo- 
gical rumours of the day— and to glean .polemlcai ritt^er.tattle at a 
tea-table rent. All the disciples of this school uniformly fall into 
the same mistake. They are perpetually calling upon their vota- 
ries for religious thoughts and religions conversation in -every 
thing; inviting them to ride, walk,, row, and dine ^ut 

religiously forgetting tliat the being tp, whofli this impossible 
purity is recommended/ is a being compelled to scramble for his 
existence andSupport for tenhoufs out pf.the sUteeubeis a^ake;— 
forgetting that he must dig, beg, read, think, move, pay, receive,., 
• praise, seojd, command and obey ; — forgetting; also,, that if u^eii 
conversed as often dpoh religious subjects as upon the or- 

dinary occurrences of the world, that they wduldi^conyerse upon 
them w;ith the same familiarity, and want of ;,re8pe9t,;:r-that reli- 
gion would then produce feelings not mbr^i solenig^ipseyalted than 
aiiy other topics wdiicli constitute 'at pje&^t the 
ture'of human understandings^ . , , . > , ' V 

We are glad to find in this, work, some Strong compUments^ to 
the .efficacy of^ works, — some distinct adnaisslons that, it Is, neces- 
sary to be. J)onest arid just, ^ before we can be considered Tel i- 
gious. Such sort of concessions are very gratifying tp us; J^ut 
how will, they bexeceiwed by the children of the TabernaCl;^ f , . It 
Is quite clear, indeed,, throughout the whole of the work, that. an 
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^vpologeltical explication ^of eertim religious opinipnS'Vhftended 
and there’ is a conridei^able abatement of that tone 6f"1n«olence 
with wfaichhhe improved Chi^stiarfs ate apt to treat the bungling 
specimens of ptety* to be met with "in' the mote antient chtirche^f 
' So niucdr for the extravagances of this lady. — With ^qual since- 
rity, and ^ith greater pleasfurei we bfear testimony to her talents,^heit 
good sense, and her real piety. There occurs every now and rhi^ 
in her productions, very originai, and very profound observations. 
Her advice is vfery often characterised by the most amiable good 
sense, and conveyed in the most brilliant and inviting style. If^ 
instead of belonging to a trumpery gospel faction, she had on- 
ly watched over those great points of religion in which the hearts 
of every sect of Christians are interested, she would have been 
t)ne of the most useful and valuable writers of her day. As 
every man would wish his wife and his children to read iJad,/ebs 2 
— watching himself its effects separating the piety from the 
puerility; — and showing that it is very possible to be a good Chris- 
tian, without degrading the human understanding to tlis trash and 
folly of Methodism^. 


Art. XIL . *4 View of the NatUrai^ Political and Coramevcial 
circimsttinces Ireland. " By Thomas Newenliam, Esq. 4?io. 
pp. London. JtiOB. 

H ad v/e not been prepared, by Mr Newenham^s former work, 
to expect some valuable matter in the present, \ve confess 
that we should have been a little alarmed by the style in which 
the preface is written, -and particularly by the manner ifi which 
the qualifications of .a ^tafe^man .are discussed in -the opening pa- 
-ragraph. " , * ‘ 

He ' begins Ay observing, .tlrat, ’^^Uhder;a well-estijblished' go- * 
♦ Vernment, exempt from popular dontroul, an accurate and com- 
‘ prehensive knowledge of the variQui circumstances of a coun- 
* try, on the pitrt of moSc -who exercise the principal functions of 
' the states ;di6es hbt appear to be indispensably necessary, when 
‘ the obed^hce 'of the people h the sole or paramount obj^t'of * 
* concern. To.jensure that obediedee, a due proficiency in the att ' 
' of goverartieiit* is ilie chief, :^rhaps the only tequisite^ To 
‘- promote the prosperity of a ' nation, a much more divcfsiffcd 
‘ knowledge than that of the mere statesman must uuquestion- 
‘ ^ably be atijained. * " . * 

Now, we n*pprehend, that, in the best established gOv^Trimonts, 
and those the most exempt from popular controul, a cbmnreheiw 
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sive knowledge of the circumstances of tlie country to be govern- 
ed, is indispensably necessary to enable the sovereign, or the mi- 
nister who acts for him, to do his duty : nor can we attach any 
ether idea to a due proficiency in the art of government, either 
in despotic or in free countries, than ,such a degree of .knowledge 
as will not*only insine the obedience of the subject, but tend to 
{Urpmotc the wealth, power and happiness of the state. The great 
a^v^ntage of a free country does not consist in its requiring high- 
er, qualities in its governors, but in its being better secured against 
th^ir bad qualities ; — in being better fenced against tJie folly or 
wickedness of a sovereign, — and having better means of remov- 
ing a foolish or wicked minister. 

We do not perfectly understand what MrNewenham means by 
the expression mere statesman. We know of no situation which 
presents a grander and more varied field for the exercise of ta- 
lents, than that of a leading statesman ; and none in which a 
more diversified knowledge is required to enable him to do his 
iduty. The materials which he has to work upon are so various ; 
rr^he is so continually assailed by partial and individual interests 
in all their different combinations, that nothing but an enlarged 
and comprehensive view of the true st^e of his own and other 
countries — and, above all, a thorough acquaintance with the gene- 
ral principles by which the relative value of contrasted good and 
eril nlay be determined— can qualify him so^ to influence the le- 
gislative provisions of Ijis time, and so to direct their equal exe- 
cution-, as to give full play to the industry of all the parts of a 
great empire, and allow it to develop all its energies. All this, 
indeed, seems so obvious, that ,we cannot help suspecting that 
Mr Newenhatn has here said what he did not intend, — or that the 
Irish idea of statesman is different from the common one. Up- 
on this supposition, we venture to suggest^ correction, which, as 
it appears to "us, will make the observation accord much more 
nearly, with the authors general sehtjments, and at the same time 
give us an opportunity of agreeing with him most cordially. We 
have, iqdeed, sometimes felt, and we think he has felt too, that 
* io premotp the prosperity of a nation, a much frtore diversified 
‘ J^jio\y]edge than is possessed hy those isiho at presmt have the 
^^ipfiuemc in state must unquestionably be attained. * 

foi" detaining him so teng at the 
threshqtJd ; and proceed without further d^ay to the body of the 
wprk,. ^ Jt is not by its style, or even its reasonings and opinions, 
that a publication of this kind should be judged. What w'e want 
w^hjegard to Ireland, is a collection of well authentkated,/hc/5} 
aifil the author who professes to give us this, will always have a 
l?tFPO.g claim on our attention. We confess, however, that even 

in 
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in tiwa^.respcct,^ the .«a;pectat'ion« vhich we have formed: from Mr 
Newenham’s.jformeFpiiblication, have been a little disappointed in 
going over the present. ‘ Not that it is without valuable informa- 
tion, whichit is at all times desirable to bring before the public*; 
but the information^ on this -occasion, is neither so full nor so 
new as w€*had been indined to expect ; and is, besides, clogged 
with a good deal of terj indifferent reasoning. In justice, how<- 
ever, to Mr^Newcnham, we should state, that a part of our dis- 
appointment has almost necessarily arisen from the nature of his 
former subject, compared with the present. He was, we believe, 
the first who brought together all the facts relating to the popu- 
lation of Irelar.d, during the course of the last century. But, 
in treating of its natural, political and commercial circumstances, 
he has had, in some parts of his subject, most able precursors, 
particularly Arthur Young, v and the two Mr Parnells. 

Mi; Newenham has divided ^his work into four parts ; the firft, 
treating “ of the natural advantages which qualify Ireland fur the 
acquifition of commercial wealth : ” the fecond, “ of the caufts 
whic h frustrate the natural advantages of Ireland the third, ” of 
tltc remote caufc which eventually. fruftrated the natural advantages 
of Ireland and the fourth, “of the circumftances which have 
tended to prevent a complete fruition of the natural advantages of 
Ireland, fiiice the removal, of the principal caufes which operated in 
vendering them comparatively abortive, — and of the effetis rcfulring 
from thefe circumftances. 

Tljtfc divifions, the reader will fee, are not very luminous and 
dlftlncf i and imply at once too much.of hiftofy, and too littre de- 
tail of the a£lual circumftances of Ireland, and of the condition of 
the lower ciaiTes of the people, to' fatisfy the particular wants of 
the Briiifti public. In fact, the greeted (hare of the informatiorV 
of tliis hitter. kind, to be found in the work, is fcatterfcd about in 
the form of notes, or thrown together in the tables of the ap- , 
pciii'.ix, which renders thisfe parts of the book the moil valuable of 
the whole. ' / 

The very great advantages for commercial intercouVfe, partrcuir 
larly with the Weftern EWorld, which Ireland pofleffes from hex 
geograpbiGsL pofition^ zve evident, from the infpection of the map ; 
^iindher numdromand commodious harbours, which are reprefeut- 
ed by Mr J?cwrnbam, 'and wc believe juftly, as much fuperior to 
thole of England, would .enable hdr^i under favouraMe aufpices, to 
re.^p the full benefit of her fi>rttjma«e fituation. Her deeply inf 
dented coaft, her extenfive . lakes, and the number, ftze, and 
rec^ion of her rivers, will inevitably fccure to her a moll excellent 
fyilerp af inland navigation, as soon as the capitals of individuals 
ihjQicicinly hjrgc, the profits of employing tfaem.bi Other 

fufficiently 
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fufficlciitly reduced, and, above all, tbe quautitf^of to be 
carried fuflicicTntly confiderable, to encourage pr^^ate^bferiprions^ 
.niid fecure their cffcclivc application..^ But that /thie- great objtj^ 
cannot be completed until this period arrives, is; nearly certain ; 
and how' far, under all the circum fiances of the cafe, , a very be- 
neficial ftimulus can be given to it by the Government; advances 
recommended by Bfr Newenham, may reafonably b« „queftioncdy 
when we hear fo much of the inveterate propenfity to jobbing, 
v.-hich prevails in Ireland, in the expenditAire of the public money. 
It was no longer ago than the end of laft March, tjiat Sir John 
Newport (fated in Parliament, that of the 500,000!.. granted at the 
Union for the inland navigation of Ireland, only about 27,000!. 
Jind been drawn for, in the courfe of thc-eight years that had fmcc 
elapfcd, of which 6000I. had gone in fabrics ; fo that the fuper- 
ijitendance of the expenditure of 2i,oooI. for public purpofv*s, had 
alrendy cojl 6cooL 

The land carriage of Ireland, w^hlch is thci^subject to which 
Mr Newenham next proceeds, has been in a very good state for 
some time 5 partly owing to the excellent materials for making 
roads, which are almost every wdiereat han‘d,~partly to^their being 
made and repaired from funds raised hy^the grand juries, instead 
of the old plan of compulsory labour, — and partly td the. use of one- 
liorse cars, instead of heavy w^aggons. When any system seems 
to liave answered the end proposed, we are naturally prejudiced 
in its fivour. But even good roads may be purchased too dear ; 
and we have reason to believe, that very just and well-foiiruicd 
complaints prevail respecting the powers of taxation possessed by 
these grand juries, — the partiality with which the money raised by 
t]]om is expended, — and the weight and inequality of its pressure 
on the farmets. In answer to the first part of tlus'.complaint, 
which is ofiglity adverted to, Mr Newenham, to our utter asto- 
nishment, grav-ely enters into a discussion of the comparative 
merits of grarvef jurors and members of Parliament, and seems to 
determine that the former ate as well qualified for imposing taxes 
as the latter. It is not necessary- to refute so very strange an opi- 
nion •, but being in search of facts and ipformaiion, we have to 
o'omplainof what we consider as a ntorc serious oiFence.. He has no 
where explaiwcd to us the naanper in which the raised 

by the grand juries are levied. ^We ate hjtfdly to supply 

this Omission 5 but we have tiodcrstood,' that in some countiW 
the assessment is made by the plough lands, and hi others by the 
iicre. 'These plough lands, 'though extremely various in tlieir "ex- 
tent and quality, are all rated alike. It is scarcely Credihle, but 
we have been told .from good authority, that there is one'plough 
hnd in the cc-^nty of Cork, containing 1300 acresi-and snotKev 
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in tife stoe cofiinty conuiftin^ only' 100 acres; and that these 
twt> pr6pertiest[ay ih^JS,amfe snm in ifate«.' The cxtrenfie' injustice 
atf4 partiality 'Of sucH a system of taxrftibn need not be insisted 
oil. But even th^ assessment by the acre, which prevails, we be- 
lieve, in the greater number of the counties, is in the highest de- 
gree objectionable. "When a n^an takes land, as he always must 
do, according to Its quality^ it must be productive of a rnost 
unequal kind of pressure, to tax him afterwards according to its 
.quantify* We are surprised that Mr Newenham should sTpeak in 
Sio favourable a manner of these assessments* To have good roads, 
it cannot surely be necessary to commit acts of injustice; an^l 
the subject evidently requires legislative interference. 

To the great natural richness of the soil of Ireland all wfJters 
bear strong testimony. Mr Young, who paid great atfenfion to 
the subject, and will be allowed to be a competent judge of such 
'matters, says, that, taking acre for acre over the two kingdoms, 
the comparison will be decidedly in favour of Ireland ; aiid Mr 
Newenham produces such statements of its fertility, that it must 
be allowed to Vieyp'ith the richest in Europe, and surpass any of 
which England c'aft boast. Nor is it only that the cultivated land 
of Ireland is superior in its natural quality to that of England ; but 
the parts which have hitheno been neglected are more capable of 
being brought into a good state, at a much less expense. Of the 
whole area of lrel?iud, consisting, according to Dr Beaufort,* of 
19,4«Ji9,960 English acres, 13,4-54,S75 acres are considered as 
cultivated and fertile land ; orily 1,185,585 acres as inapplicable to 
the sustenance of man, being the sites of lakes, rivers, roads, 
towns, &c. ; and 4?, 800, 000 acres, as unrecraimed, and at present 
comparatively unproductive land. 'Of this latter division, a very 
large portion, from its nature; situation, and the abundance of 
natural manures with which it is almost every where surrounded, 
rhight be easily reclaimed* It is to these tracts of desert moun- 
tains and bogs that Mr Young refcwi, when he says, ‘ Upon these 
lands is to be practised the most profitable husi^andry iu the King's 
dominions ; ' and, according to Mr Newei^liam, the authors of the 
Seventeen Statisticar^urveys, lately published, speak of the condi- 
tion and circumstances of thwe waste lands iri similar terms. 

Of the cuItiyated*Voil of Ireland^ by far ,thc greater portion 'has 
hitherto had to cohtend'agaiost united disadvantages^ of waui ' 
of capital, a0d want of skill. It is' at o:)ce a .^robf of uhdafeV 
mon fertility of soil, and of excessively bad man^^einent,^*%ffat 
ten or twelve crops of oats are riot unfrequently takeny iri urifri^ 
terfupted succession, from the same fiehls ; and it tfint 

only two or three years are necessary fo recover tlie large porrimr 
cf arable land, of average quality, which is successively r.'ducetl 
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to sterility by a long and ruinous *c6ntinuance of grain crops with- 
out dressing, owing to the mismanagement arid poverty of the 
smill tenantry. There is reason to byieve, that isiich treatment 
Vould render a vast proportion of the land of England altogether 
useless for at least double the time. 

On the whole, if we compare the present produce of the land 
of Ireland with what it seems easily capable of producing it will 
appear to present prodigious resources for agricultural improve- 
ments ; and to be destined to contribute, much more than in pro- 
portion to its size, to the funds of subsistence, and the raw ma- 
terials of manufactures, raised for the use of the empire. 

On the subject, however, of the causes which tend to produce 
a surplus quantity of food, and regulate the increase of popula- 
tion, Mr Newenham’s ideas in this section, are not very distinct. 
He begins by observing justly, that men, like other animals, will 
multiply in proportion to their means of subsistence ; yet a little 
further on he says, ‘ It is generally admitted, tlxat the increase of 
‘ food, though in some nch countries it actually fidls short of, 

‘ may yet be made to surpass^ the greatest probable increase of 
‘ people ; ' and afterwards he intimates, that ii only one eighth 
part of the waste lands of Ireland had b'^en cultivated, the whole 
supply required by England, in 1799 and 1 ^ 00 , might have been 
furnished without foreign assistance. Now, the second of these 
remarks seems evidently in contradiction to the first 5 And if the 
first be true, the last will be more than doubtful; as it will by no 
means follow, that an additional cultivation to a certain extent 
will occasion a proportionate excess of produce above consump- 
i!on. But though we cannot' admit the justice of these two last 
remarks, as here stated, it is still true, thkt a country, under cer- 
faiii circurastgnees, may continue to possess an exportable surplus 
of corn. In an early period of civilization and improvement, the 
growth of com is carried on by farmers rather as a profitable ma- 
Tiufacture, than as the means of subsistence. It is the nature of 
this manufacture to produce more food than is consumed by thfe 
persons employed in it ; and the surplus will of course be sold at 
the best market, wherever that may be. If the country be sur- 
rounded by rich nations in want'of corh, and if its other manu- 
factures be not in a flourishing state, it will generally answer bet- 
ter to the farmer to- sell his corn^ abroad than.ar homei In this 
case, the effective demand fbr a commen Manufacturing popula- 
tion will be comparatively iTi<r 0 n$iderable 5 and the wages of la- 
iVouv will be such as to regulate the increase of labourers, not ac- 
cording to the increase of agriculture, but to the increase of agri- 
/qiltural employment. The means of subsistence to the popula- 
tion within the country will consist, not of what the country may 
; grow, 
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grow,.^but of what this population can purchase ; and, of course, 
the continuaiK^e of a redundant growth will in no respect invalidate 
the general principle, that men, like all other animals, will mul- 
tiply in proportjLori, to their means of subsistence. , 

Mr Newenhahv finishes this first part of his work with the fol- 
lowing recapitulation, which may be produced as a useful sketch' 
of ;the various subjects to which he has adverted, and a favourable^ 
specimen of his style. 

‘ With a situation, ^en, so eminently favourable to foreign com- 
merce ; with a coast so free from danger, and every where present- 
ing safer and more capacious harbours and bays than are to be found 
in any other country of eqiral extent in the world with so many no- 
ble rivers flowing tlirough the land in all directions, r-through the 
richest parts of it, — through as fertile districts as any in Europe, and 
terminating in harbours, calculated not only by locality, but by every 
other requisite,' for the prosecution of tlie most extensive traffick with 
every other nation tinder the canopy of heaven ; with such vast ad- 
vantages in respect of artificial navigations ; witli such unequalled 
means of bringing all the parts of the country, as it were, into con- 
tact one with another, and affording to each the varied markets of 
all the rest ; with a climate so far removed from the extremes of heat 
and cold, as to permit the unhoused labourer to pursue bis occupa- 
tion, without danger or obstruction, throughout the year, and to in- 
sure an almost p^etual verdure to the pastures ; with such an ab- 
undant supply of those minerals and fossils which are most necessary 
to the wellbeing of man, and on which human labour and ingenuity 
may be exerted wnth the fullest effect ; with such productive fiiieries, 
both off the coasts, and in the rivers and lakes ; with a soil so luxu- 
rious and inexhaustible in many places, so fertile in most, and so ca- 
pable, in all others, of being, rendered, at a trifling expense, highly 
and permanently profitable ; with a singular assemblage of all the 
various requisites for becoming the great emporium of the commer- 
cial world, the theatre of industry and arts, the granary of the West' 
of Europe, and the successful rival of all other countries, antient or 
modern, in commercial opulence and’ national strength How has 
it happened, that Ireland was not long since, what the sagacious Sir 
William Temple afKrraed she might become, " one of the richest 
countries m Europe ? ” How has it happened, that she did, not long 
since make^ What he affirmed she was capable of making, a mighty 
increase of 'strength and revenue to the Crowri of England i lionj 
did it happen, tliat this fair island, profusely gifted with .all the 
more valuable ; boons of nature, continued, untU^ near, the close of 
the last century, in a state of comparative obscurity and national po- 
verty ? How did it happen, that a spirit of industry, and a spirit dt 
cornmercial enterprize, became completely extirgiiisned.^amot^ Othff 
active, quicksighted, and adventurous people of Ireland.?” ^Phe 
liuion of these questions is far from being either diteculVi^ untfflEdiir- 
esting. It will constitute tlie f^ll'ovring part. * 
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Mr Ncw'cnham then proceeds to the caufes^whkh hnve hitherto 
fruilrjtcd the natural advantages of Iieland. of ooiK^im- 

pofiiWe, in this place, to go through the difgufttng detail ofcthe 
various commercial regulations, which, aided hy^^dtte^penal laws, 
have produced this melancholy eflfcdk. They .vtorc‘*diilatcd by 
Englilh traders, and were among the word that ever c^e from 
fuch fufpicious aclvifers. ,The natural advantages o£ilfitlai£dieein 
' very early to have excited an alarm in this jealous 9 
even the liberality of Sir William Temple, and the knowledge of 
Dr Davenant yielded, after a Ihort ftmggle,. to the prevailing fen- 
timent. 

Among the many a£ls dhflated by this narrow fpirk, and fiih- 
mitted to by the fervile parliament of Ireland^ we cannot help allud- 
ing to the introduflion of one, on account of its being accompa- 
nied with a circumftance which puts the commerciat intolerance 
of the times in a very ftriking point of view. We wifii we could 
fay that fuch times were now entirely over. - 

The progrefs of the Irifti woollen manufafhMres, notwithftand- 
ing many reftriftions, having ftill continued to . give increafing in- 
quietude to the monopolizers of England, the Parlian^ent, under 
the influence of the Englilh manufadurers, refolved to take deci- 
five meafures to preclude all competition with them on die part of 
Ireland in foreign markets. The Englilh Lords accordingly pre- 
fented an addrefs to William III., Hating, * that the growing ma- 

* nufadure of cloth in Ireland, both by the cheapnefs of all forts 

* of the ncccflarics of life, and the goodness^/ materials for making 

* all mariner oj clothy doth invite his lubjeds of England, with their 

* families and fervants, to leave their habitation to fettle there, to 

* the incrcafc of the woollen manufadure in Ireland, which makes 
‘ his loyal fubjeds in this kingdom very apprehenfivc that the 
‘ further growth of it n»ay greatly prejudice the faid manufadure 

* here; and praying that Ins Majelty would be pleafed, in the 
^ moft public .and effedual way that may be, to declare to all bis 

* fubjeds of Ireland, that the growth and increafe of the woollen 

* manufatlure there hath long, and will ever, be looketi upon with 
< great jealoufy by all his fubjeds of this kingdom. ' A fimiJar 
addrefs was prfcfented by the Commons ; and his MajcHy was 
pleafed to fay in anfwer, ‘ Gentlemen^ 1 •will do all that in me lies 

* to discourage the •woollen mdnuj^ture of Ireland* . 

This, it will be obferved, was the anfw^cr of the moH liberal 
and tnlightcned prince of his age; sinA was fpoken,. not of an 
eneniy’is country, as from the language* one might naturally fup- 
pofe, nor even pf a diftant colony likely to be feparated from the 

£ irem ftate,— but of a parC'of the dominions of the crown of Eng- 
ud, fo fituated^iliat its lafs would at all times^^endanger the fafe- 
^ ty 
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tf of »thc whole, and every acceffion to the ftrength and 

Juppioofa o£ 'which, .ihould therefore alwaya' be conGdereci as an 
^ae<^ion to t^e wealth, ftrength and fecurky of Great Britain, ■ It' 
was in this maimer. that, even without the plea of religious aninio- 
fitf, tho'intefreihof the Britiflh and Irifli confumtTs, involving the* 
whole populfttien,.o£ the two cpttntries. was facrificed to a few 
.EngFifh traders j and the woollen manufafbure, for Which Ireland* 
poiTefled great facilities, was* thus, ht^ parittular dmrey completely 
crufhed. The fame fyftem was unifoimly purfued •, and the mo- 
nc^olizers of England alone lillened to, not only with regard to 
many other manufafftires peculiarly fuited to Ird-and, but even 
with regard to the raw produce of its land, and its trade in provi- 
fions. The poor refource of a poor country in the neijjhbourhood 
of a rich onej was denied to it j and by the i Sih of Charles JI., 
which was not repealed till the reign of George. IIL, tb.e importa- 
tion into England of great cattle, fteep and fwine, beef, pork, and 
bacon, and, {honl|fr. after, of mutton, lamb, butter and chcefe, was 
dedart;d a commoii nuifance, and foibidcreii on pain of forfeiture. 

Hateful as - Tchgtous animofilics are, their connexion with the 
greater pafhpnd fenders them perhaps lefs uniformly difgufting, 
than that mean and pitiful jealoiify of trade which is thus allowed 
to crulh the dnduftry, and reprefs the wealth, of thofe wlio ought 
to be conlidcrcd ias friends and brothers ; and there is nothing 
that the great interefts of fociety more imperiouily ciill for, than 
the appointment' of governors, wdio have knowledge to clciccl, and 
vigour to refill, tliofe mercantile clamours, the uniform obje£l of 
which is to facrifice the whole to a part. 

I:i the third divifion of his work, Mr Nevvenham traces thofe 
a£ls which have benumbed the induihy, and ulmoft rendered aboir 
tive the natural advantages of Ireland, to religious animofnles ; — 
of the rife and progrefs of which he gives an account. We have 
indeed feen that fome of thefe acts appear to have had another 
origin. But it may fafely be afferted, nhat fuch a fyftem of op- . 
pretfion as that defcribcdjjy MrNcwcnham, couldtnever have been 
fubmltted to by a Proteftant parliament, and the Protedant part of 
the population of Ireland,-—if their numerical fecblenefs, compared 
with the Catholics, and the dread of .offending the Britilh govern- 
ment, which was to affitt them in dpprefling and keeping down fo 
large a proportion of their countrymen, had not paralyzed all re-^ 
fiftance. But, ‘ . v .. , 

— — even handed justice >. 

Returned the ingredients of their poisoned chalice 

To their own lips. ' ' 

The fetters which they had bceh forging for otherjs, ncceflainiy 
sbaqil^ri tJKir own advances. The eftaies of the rich Proteftartt's 
♦ - '"‘felt 
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felt the want of a free vent for their produce, as well as the farms 
of the poor Catholics. Time brought to their convidlion> that, 
by a daf^ardly, fervile and ufelefs coippromife, they had facrificed 
their own wealth and honour by facrificing their country : and this 
conviflion, joined to the very critical fituation^ of Great Britain, 
which at once made her unable to affift the dominant party in Iro* 
land, or to punifh their difobedieoce, gave rife to a fpirit of conew 
lialion between the Protedants and Catholics, which opened .(in 
1780 ), a new era in the hiftory of Ireland. A few z€ts had in- 
deed been previoufly palTed by the Iriili legillature, purporting to 
encourage the induKry of the country, but abfolutely inefficient in 
their operation 5 and a few others had been relu£lanciy conceded 
by Great Britain on account of her preffing wants and necelfities, 
under a change in the courfe of the corn and provifion trade ; bul 
it was not till this period that a regular^ fyftem of conceffion was 
begun, which, however the event may be dehiyed by accidental 
circumdances, must terminate either in emancipation^ or 

complete separation. 

It is unnecessary to refer more particularly, to the well known 
acts passed in favour of Ireland about this time \ but it is justly 
observed by Mr Newenham, that * ^for the liberation of their 
trade, and the establishment of legislative independence, Irish- 
men, who advert to the spirit and unanimity of the volunteers in 
177l> and J7S2, can scarcely fail to experience a considerable di- 
minution of their gratitude for these boons to Britain. *— * The 
truth is, ' (he goes on to say), * that had it not been for want in 
the former case, and fear in the latter, on the part of Britain, 
we should, in 1 800, have been in no respect better than fifty 
years before ; and to want and fear, it is certain that many Irish- 
rjien look for such further improvements of their condition as 
may be necessary, rather than to liberality or sound policy, the 
effects whereof they have certainly not been in the habit of ex- 
periencing. * 

Of all the beUfeScial acts which were passed by the newly in- 
dependent Legislature of I;reland, there are none which seem to 
make so great an impression on Mr Newenham, as the corn laws. 
He devotes, in consequence, two . sections to a digression con- 
cerning the bounties oh the exportation of corn granted in the 
session of 1783-4', and their efftets. W> really believe, that, ir\ 
the circumstances irv 'which Ireland was ipi^ced, a beneficial sti- 
mulus was given to its agriculture by these regulations. Though 
we do not assent to the doctrine, that corn measures the value of , 
silver ; yet,, in those countries in which corn is the principal food 
of the lower classes of society, it must be allowed to influence 
the value of silver. But in Ireland, where the principal food is 

potatoes, 
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potatoeSj tliis influence cannot be felt in the same degree; and 
a more eftcctive stirnulus on the production of corn would of 
course be given by a bounty upon its <"xportation. We cannot 
however by any means agree with Mr Newenham, in attributing^ 
as'he seems to do, the greatest part of the prosperity of Ireland, 
since 17«4, to this cause. The history which he lias himselE 
given of the commercial inju'^tice of Great Britain, amply ac- 
counts for the low state of Irish agriculture during the greatest 
part of the century ; and the happy period, which produced a 
diange of measures, and abrogated the penal laws against the 
Catholics relating to land, accompanied, as it hap]>encd to he, by 
the increasing wants of Great Britain for corn, could not fail of 
turning a considerable quantity of fresh capital to* the cultivation 
of the soil. 

Without determining, however, how much is to be attributed 
to bouiitiCvS, and how niuch to other causes, tlie fact seerns to 
certain, that the tillage of Ireland has been increasing at a very 
rapid rate, while the exports of its pasture producis liive re- 
mained undiminished, and the internal consumption of tiiem has 
been daily augmented. Tlie natural effect of a groat incr j;i.^e of 
produce, is a great increase of rents. And this eflvct, in ific cai>e 
of Ireland, has been rendered more remarkable by the cooperation 
of other causes, — the natural fertility of tlie soil, — the small ca- 
pitals reijuired to work it, — the use of potatoes as the principal 
food of the common pec^plc,— -and the absence of poor laws. Mr 
Young, in 1778, comneied the rental of Ireland at six millions; 
Mr Newenham, pattly from some surveys, the rc^ll]ts of which 
he has given in tables in his appendix, partly from informa- 
tion which he says he received from various quarters, and partly, 
as we conceive, from conjecture, states the prescr.t rental at lii- 
leen millions, exclusive of the ground rents of llv-? Jiouses in the 
diflvreni towns. Tliis is, robe sure, a prodigious inerw\use, riiourh 
we thii'ik it highly probable that it is not overrate^ It is nearly 
certain, that if the lands of frclaiui were reJet at the preG..nt mo- 
mei.t, a larger share of the whole produce Mmuld, froin the causes 
above mentioned, fairly h(dong to the landlord, than would fall lo 
Ills lot in any other country of Kuiope. This share of the whole 
produce is indeed probably as large now, as it ever wall be. 

In the progress of iinprovcnieiir, the increasing*capitals of tl»c 
•tenantry will require a larger renuineraiion ; and though, from 
these liieroasing c ajutals, produce will continue to increase, and 
rents to rise, yet the future proporiion of vent to produ-.c nvay 
not be so gre.it :'.s at present. 

Among the Uto.t bonrhi-ial consequences of llie extension of 
agric ulture, which Mr N. w enliani Stuinpriy perseveres in refer- 
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ring almost exclusively, to Mr Foster’s acts, he dwells particular- 
ly on its effects upon the Catholic population. It has contributed 
so much, he thinks, to increase their numbers, wealth and in- 
fluence, and has connected their prosperity so closely with the 
general prosperity of agriculture, and the interests of the Pro- 
testant landlords, the Protestant clergy, and the Protestant ma- 
nufacturers, that as they can never again be kept down as they 
were formerly, their daily increasing strength must ultimately 
obtain for them that justice which has been so long refused. 

Tn a note to a previous section (p. 185), Mr Newenham pro- 
duces some facts relating to the proportion of the Roman Catholic 
to the Protestant population. From some of these it appears, 
that not only jn'oportion^ but the ^tual number of tlie Pro- 
testants, has diminished since the middle of the last century. 
This we should not have expected ; and the facts stated are hard- 
ly sufficient to convince us of its truth. But there are the most 
obvious reasons, as we stated in a former article, why the Ca- 
tholic part of the population should have been increasing much 
more rapidly than the Protestant part. 

The endeavours which were used in former times to banish the 
Roman Catholics from the towns, had the effect of rendering the 
rural population chiefly Catholic ; and it is upon this part of the 
people, consisting of the poorest in Ireland, that the peculiar fa- 
cility of increase, occasioned by the use of potatoes, has natural- 
ly operated with the greatest force. Wherever the Protestants 
are situated, whether in the towns, where they are principally to 
be found, or in the country, they uniformly seem to consider 
themselves as persons belonging' to a class in the community su- 
perior to that of the lower orders of the Catholics. Even the 
linen weavers of the North, who are probably among the poorest 
of the Pr testants, earn, a’ceording to Mr Young, about double 
the wages of the labourers in husbandry, and feel so much of the 
pride bclonging^to a superior condition, that they have general- 
ly preferred emigration, ^ to being reduced much below their 
usual rank in society, although there might be little chance of 
their wanting the means of subsistence for their families. But 
the humiliated Catholic, with no rank in society to support, has 
sought only these means of subsistence; and findinjj, without 
much difficulty,* potatoes, milk, and a hovel, he has vegetated in 
the country of his ancestors, and overspread the land with his f 
descendants. If to this consideration we add a circumstance, in 
which all writers seem to agree, that of the great elicouragement 

given 

* According to Arthur Young, the emigrations 'to America, 
which were at one lime so considerable, consisted almost exclusively 

the Protestants of tlie North of Ireland. 
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given to the marriajE;es of the Catholic poor by the parish priest, 
on account of his deriving a veryi considerable part of his revenue 
from them, we shall see no reason to be surprised at the increas- 
ing proportion of the Catholics to the Protestants. And tlicre 
can be no doubt, that while the same causes coiuinue to operate, 
^his proportion will continue yearly to increase. 

With respect to the general amount of the population of Ire- 
land, Mr Newenbam seems inclined to adhere to his former com- 
putations, which, he says, subsequent researches have strongly 
conduced to substantiate. No new statements are given on the 
"^subject in the body of the work ; but, in the Appendi-x, some in- 
teresting statistical tables are added, which, as far as they go, and 
as far as they can be depended on, certainly tend to confirm his 
computations, and mark, in particular, a very rapid increase of 
population. 

In the town and diocese of Cork, the proportion of Catholic 
births to the Catliolic population, is nearly as high as I to 23 ; 
and of marriages to bhths as l to above .G;, — both indications of 
early marriages, large families, and full houses. In the diocese 
of Ross, the survey of which, Mr Newenham says, may entirely 
be depended on, the number of persons to a house appeared, by 
enumeration, to be 6 and a small fraction ; and the proportion of 
births to the population was as 1 to 24< and a fraction ^ the pro- 
portion of Catholics to Protestants as 31 to 1. Of the accuracy 
of the other surveys, Mr Newenham cannot speak, from his own 
knowledge, with' so much certainty ; but sees no reason to doubt 
(hem. In one of them, which relates to the diocese of Limerick, 
the proportion of births to deaths is stated as above to 1 ; 
though the proportion of baptisms to the population is not so 
great as in the diocese of Cork, which makes the account rather 
doubtful. These surveys, which are unfortunately too confined 
as to their extent, to warrant very general inferences, were made 
by the Catholic clergy of the different parishes^ at the request 
Mr Newenham ; and, besides the particulars above alluded to, 
contain other interesting information, — such as, the wages of la- 
bour,— the rent of land, — the number of acres cultivated, unculti- 
vated, and barren, &c. &c. Before the enumerations relating to 
parochial registers were proceeded on, Mr Newenham observed 
to one of the superiors of the Roman Catholic clergy, by whose 
influence the business was pursued, that the detection of .an ex- 
aggeration in any one instance, would obviously have the effect 
•of bringing discredit on all the returns, and, consequently, that 
of weakening whatever reasoning might be employed in behalf 
of the Roman Catholics, founded upon their numerical import-^ 
aace* To this it was replied, that, generally speaking, the pa- 
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rochial Roman Catholic clergy ronccnied themselves but very 
little iii poliiical speculations j and that there existed rather more 
to appivhend, ilrat they would underrate, than overrate, the 
KU^i'ibcrs of their parishioners ; as, in the Jatter event, they woiikl 
i.n.press thtdr Bishop with tlie expediency of appointing coadju- 
tors, who would p'ji ticipate in their scanty incomes, as well as 
in their labour s. 

On the whole, iliCre seems to be no doubt of the very rapid 
increase of pj^pulation in the iSouthern aiid Western parts of Ire- 
land 5 and if i'dr Ncwenhuin’s fcnriner computations are in any re- 
bpc\ct cxaggcr/.rcd, which we have soineiimes heard suggested, 
partic'ilai’y with regard to the number of persons which he al- 
lows to a house, we think it must have arisen from his applying 
L'lC proportions winch he has found in the Southern and Western 
ecu t! tics too generally to the other parts of the kingdom. 

On the subject of the general condition of the Catholic labour- 
ers, we have to complain that Mr Newenham has nowhere given 
us 1 ‘uHicient iriornniiioii. We wished much to have the means 
i)f judging, wlu'tlier the Increase of tillage, and the increase of 
rents (recasioned by it, has essentially contracted the abiindance 
of the Irish cotter ; or whether the increase of his wages, which 
is gener.dly acknowledged, has as yet fully counteracted the in- 
creased price which he pays for his land. But though Mr New- 
onhaiu states vow distinctly, that the wages of labour in hus- 
bandry have ri&oii, ^iiice the time of Mr Young’s tour, from C^d- 
tu KHjd. a day, yoi he lias h(»t jfiwu us, as Mr Young did, a list 
prices wltii which lo comprive these earnhigs. We have un- 
dier:,tc»od, that the gr4)\\ing price and the market price of potatoes 
lu\c hardly ri.icii in pioportion to the rise of wr.gcs ; but that milk, 
whicli is ainiobl a ncce.'tsary addition to a potatoe diet, has become 
;.o scarce ii - tiiC* liilagc districts, as to occasion a great diminution of 
^ondort and health and it scerns to be generaily agreed, that all 
Vjiher articles, except potatoes, Iiave advanced in price faster than 
the advance of wages. It is indei\l one of the radical evils of the 
use of potatoes, as the principal food of the lower classes, iliat 
liie abundance in which they are supplied, and their consequeiit 
cheapness, by, no means occasions a pioportional cheapness of o- 
iher coruncoditics. On the contrary, this very abundance contri- 
butes to t!ie high rent of land, M^hichi, of course, must ictid to 
r.iise the price of the cattle, wood, or materials of manufactures 
which are raised upon it ; — a proof, by the by, among many o- 
therr., that the price cf the comn-ou food of the J^ibouring classes 
cannot be considered as regulating the prices of other commo*^ 
dirics. 

i*L is not improbidde, that tlic scarcity of milk above alluded to, 
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combined with the ixtereasing quantity of corn grown, from the 
extension of tiitege, may gradually' induce the Itish labourer to 
mix a greater quantity of oats or other corn with his potatoe ciftjt, 
than has hitherto been usual ; and we are convinced that such ft 
change would, on the whole, be favourable to his general condi- 
tion ) but, whetlier any approaches to it arc taking place at pre- 
sent, we are not informed. 

We have heard from some quarters, that a decided improvement, 
of late years, may be observed in the dress of the peasantry, and the 
furniture of their cabins. From other sources vve have been in- 
foi’ined, that their general condition has been unqm^stionahly de- 
teriorated, by an advance of r<^nis and prices greater than the ad- 
vance in their wages. On these points, authentic inform. nion 
extending fo the whole kingdom is much wanted ; and it is a 
great fault in Mr Newenhain’s work, that he !\as not endeavour- 
ed more fully- to supply it. We should rejoice to hear, that the 
check to tlie present . rapid increafe of population, which must 
necessarily ^on take place, had begun to operate from an increas- 
ing taste for comforts and conveniences, before it was forced from 
the absolute want of food 5 but we own we have not much hope 
of any^ marked and striking change of this kind, till the Protest- 
ant and Catholic are in every respect put on a l^vel. 

On the 'important subject of the education of the Catholic poor, 
Mr Newenham has produced some information which has at once 
surprised and gratified us. He has asserted that, in point of lite- 
rary attainments, thty are far above the level of the same classes 
in England ; and this assertion seems to be confirmed by some 
of the tables in his Appendix. In one of these tables, it appears 
that, in the dioceses of Cloyne and Ross alone, there are no less 
than 316 parochial schools kept by Catholics ; and that they are 
attended, during the summer, by 21,892 scholars. It is pleasing^ 
to have this information accompanied by such otjier statements re- 
specting the county otCovk, as to lead us to believe that its cri- 
minal calendar isi in proportion to its ponulatiort, unusually free 
from great crimes. The Protestant schools in Ireland, with nil 
the aid which they have received from government, seem to be 
by no means in a flourishing statd ’; and the scholars which attend 
them do not equal, by 6Q()0, tHk number that attend the Catholic 
schools in the diocese of Cloyne and Ross alone. . 

This increased attention to education among the lower classes of 
the Irish, Mr Newenham attributes to the care and industry of the 
Catholic clergy, of whose general conduct, politeness, erudition, 
and pastoral exertions as a body, he speaks in the highest terms. 
How far he may be unduly biassed by the civilities which he ap- 
pears to have received from them, we will not pretciid to say ; 
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bCit if we might in any respect judge of them, by t letter which 
he has produced in the Appendix, we should think that his pic*^ 
tuie was by no means overcharged. This letter, which gives art 
account of the present state of the Catholic chui;ch, and Catholic 
plergy, in Ireland, which is very little known in England; we- 
particularly recommend to the rcader^s attention ; and we should 
insert the whole of it, if it were not too long for our limits. We 
earnestly wish that Mr Perceval would attend to those parts of 
this letter which relate to the c^u§.es which have affected, and' 
may be expected to affect, the influence of the Catholic clergy 
in Ireland over itheir flocks. 

The last division of Mr Newenbam^s work, consisting of eight 
sections, contains the Rebellion, the Union, and a great deal of 
miscellaneous matter which we have not room to comment upon. 
$n his proposals for the improvement of Ireland, which occupy 
the. three last sections, he is much too fond of public grants and 
bounties ; and seems entirely to mistake the duty of government, 
•which is to stand by and see fair' play, and not to be actively as- 
sisting — first one party, and then another, as its caprice may di-^ 
rect. In the true mercantile spirit, and Svith a view, we ima- 

f ine, to conciliate a nation of merchants, he proposes to the 
legislature to give additional encouragements to the tillage of 
Ireland, as the occupation least likely to interfere with tHe manu- 
facturers of Great Britain j and most preposterously recommends 
that the present high prices of corn should be maintained by 
fresh bounties, even after the surplus of Ireland should exceed • 
the supply required by Great Britain, in order that the Irish 
farmers should gain fifteen millions for further improvements { 
It is unnecessary, we hope, to comment upon ’such proposals. 
To act uni.er^ the dread of interfering with Great Britain, is dt- 
.rectly contrary to the spirit of the Union ; and to propose en- 
couragements to the exportation of corn, with high prices and 
profits for their ultimate object, instead of plenty, is a gross ab- 
use even of the system of oounties. 

We are friends to the agriculture of Ireland ; but should pro- 
pose to encourage it with other i^lews, and in other ways. A- 
mong the grievances which are felt by the small tenantry^ none 
press so hard, nor, give occasion to such constant irritation, as 
the unexpected demands so frequently occasioned by new county 
rates, and new valuations of tithe. The insurrections of the 
Oak Boys and StedMoySy according to Arthur Young, wete ovidng; 
in a con$iderable degree, to oppressive county cesses ; and it is 
well known, that the long-protracted commotions of the White 
Boys, originated in the grievance of tithes. It may be asserted 
a general truth, that the taxes which fall on the tenantry of a 
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country I are, of all others, the mpst prejudicial to the indivi-i 
dual, and the most disadvantageous to the public ; because the 
tenant of land has rarely the power, like other traders, of raising 
the price of the produce in which he deals, in proportion to tfie 
tax,— or of resorting to the alternative of withdrawing his capital ; 
and if he had this power, .the public would most materially suf- 
fer from it. liut this truth, which is not suiTiciently attended to 
in general, applies with peculiar force to the state of Ireland, on 
account of the extreme poverty of a large portion of the tenants. 
The competition for land, and the improvidence of the competi- 
tors, seem to be such, that they are willing to take farms, if they 
have but a tolerable prospect of getting on, under the existing 
outgoings at the time of taking the lease j and in such circum- 
stances, a new demand must often find them absolutely unable 
to answer it. The very great proportion of the whole produce 
possessed by the Irish landlord, contrasted with the very scanty 
proportion possessed by his tenants, presents, we conceive, the 
natural remedy to this evil. And if he were obliged to take the 
burden of all permanent taxes on the land, upon their first impo- 
sition, we are convinced that he would be amply remunerated, 
not only by the happiness of his tenants, but by the superior 
state of his farms when they came to be relet, and the conse- 
quent greater advance of his rents. 

The sacrifice, it is evident, would only be temporary, — as it is 
universally acknowledged, that all taxes upon tenants fall upon 
the landlord at the renewal of a lease ; but the misfortune is, 
that a pressure during a few years, which would scarcely be felt 
by a man qf property, is sometimes sufficient, in Ireland, to ruin 
both the farmer and the farm, and to spread dissatisfaction and 
irritation far and wide over the country. 

. We are no advocates for the territorial tax of the Economists ; 
but we, certainly think, that the peculiar state of Ireland calls- 
upon the Legislature^ by every principle of justice and policy, 
to remove the. burden ot the partial und oppressive county rates, 
and the still heavier and more oppressive burden of tithes, from 
the poor tenantry, to the rich landlords. Such a measure would 
be an effective and permanent encouragement to. agriculture ; and 
would gp further in allaying the discontents of Ireland, than any 
thing short of complete emancipation, — which, ^t all . events, 
ought to apeompany. 

The tables in the Appendix^ relating to the corn trade of Ire- 
land, exhibit a very ptomifing pifture of its increafing exports, and 
explain in great meafure the caufe of the decreafing wants of the 
empire for foreign corn. According to Chatmer^s estimate^ the 
jtdnual importation of all forts of corn, for tlie five years previous 
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to the fcarcity of 1800, was 1,191,131 quarters. In the com- 
mittee on diftillcrics, the foreign corn iinportecl during five years 
ending with the 5th of January 1808, was calculated at only 
yoojooo quarters annually. This beneficial change has undoubt- 
edly arifen, in part, from the ftimulus given to Britifli Agriculture 
by the late high prices ; but by far the greater. part will be found 
to be attributable to the incrcafing fupplies of corn from Ireland, 
and the circumilaiife of Irifh corn being included in the foreign 
imports before the Union. During the Inft year, Ireland exported 
875,096 barrels of corn, (about ^40,000 quarters), nearly the whole 
of winch came to Britain. If this quantity be added to the 700,000 
quarters foreign corn at prefent imported, the amount wdll ex- 
ceed the average importiitions of the five years before the fcarcity, 
and fhow clearly in what manner the change in qucllion has arifen. 
There can be little doubt, from the progrellive ftatc of the Irilh 
exports of corn, that if things remain quiet fome years, the em- 
pire will be entirely independent of foreign fupplies, except in 
times of fcarcity j and for this independence it will be indebted to 
Ireland. 

In our review of hlr Newenham’s former work, we obferved, 
that if England were to choofe a territory calculated to afford her 
the mod cifedual affiffcance, flie could not have fixed upon a por- 
tioo of land of the fame extent, fo peculiarly fuited to her wants 
as Irehnd. We were then alluding principally to the defence of 
the empire ; but the fame thought forces itfelf upon us when we 
advert to its refources ; and it is impDifible to contemplate the im- 
menfe fupplies of the very firft importance, which we receive from 
this fruitful illand, and their prodigious, capability of increafe, 
without feeling the conviftion that it fhould ever be prized and 
cherifhed by us as our ricl^eft mine* of wealth, as well as our 
llrongeft pillar of defence. 

And yet this is the country the lofs of which is daily rifked by 
the inhuman cry of no popery, -^by the bigotry and litilenefs of one 
part of an adminiftrarion, and by the tergiverfaiion and inconfiften- 
cy of the other. It is really fickening to think, ihat'at a period when 
every heart and hand is wanted to rally round the Lift remains 
of liberty in Europe, a fet of men fliouKl be found at the head of 
affairs, who are either abfoliitcly incapable, from narrownefs of 
intelleft, cf profiting by the great lefTons of experience that are 
daily unfolding themfelves ; or, whatever their opinions may be, 
are Mulling to facrifice them and their country at the fhrine of pre- 
fent place and emolumeht ! 

We have all juftly reprobated the impolicy of the Supreme Jun- 
ta of Spain, in not anticipating the offers of Bonaparte ; and in 
ir^Vjing it a matter of rational doubt to the people, whether it might 
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not be for their happinefs to accept them. But in fpite of the 
glaring bad eflefls of fuch conduft on the fateful ftruggle in Spain, 
are we not afting with infinitely greater folly and leebienefs to- 
wards a part of our own empire ? Are we not even, by rcpeatefl 
infults and difappointixients, taking the mofl efFei^ual means to 
alienate, difgufl:, and irritate a people who will ft>on have the fame 
olFers made to them from the fiime quarter ? The bhr/e of hope 
and of joy which lately illumined the horizon of Spain, is now 
sunk into a few feeble gleams ; the impending efibre of Aullria 
feems to be but the prelude to her final extinflion ; and what lli.iil 
then prevent the ruthlefs viftor from turning his conquering arms 
towards the weft ? We owm that we (houUl fee w^irh drevid even 
a very fmall French army in Ireland, after the councils of tlie em- 
pire had been for fome time guided by the prtfent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,— by a man, w'ho thinks he can fave Irrland by ir- 
ritating its clergy, and being fpaiing in his grants to i!.e College of 
Maynooth. 

There is one, and one only way, of rendering all the offers and 
efforts of Bonaparte power lefs. The time is fliort ; but it may yet 
be fufficient. Before the conquering legions of Fr.mce return 
from the Danube, let us, by a great and generous adV, prepare tlie 
hearts of the Irifti for their reception. Let the reign of George III. 
be diftinguiflied by the glorious completion of rhofe concethons 
^ hich it commenced.' Let the Irifh Catholics liave ail that they 
have demanded ; for they have alked nothing but w-^hat ftrief jiif- 
tice and good policy (hould concede to them. I^et them not only 
enjoy all the civil advantages of the Britifh conLitution, but give 
them a church eftabliftiment, like Scotland ; and w-e venture to 
predifl, that the increafing proportion of the Catholics will foon be 
lefs perceptible. Let the fpirit of the Union, or what ouglit to 
have been its fpirit, be carried into execution witliout fear or jea- 
loufy, till Ireland is in no refpedi to be diftinguilb,ed from any 
other part of the empire, but by its fituation, and iupciior feitllity. 

Such a train of meafures, begun by the Government with earneft- 
nefs and good faith, and while yef-tbe powxr of tlie fword is in 
its hand, would soon work a change in the feelings of men who 
arc known to be highly fufceptibic of gratitude and affeclion, and 
who could receive no fuch offers from other quarters; and though- 
we will not affirm that all the difeontented would be immediately 
conciliated,* yet w'-e are confident that they would be reduced to fo 
few as to be perfeftly infignificant, and that the country would 
then be completely fecure againft foreign invafion or domeftic trea- 
forr. Notwithftanding the khowui capricioufnefs and perverfenefs 
of man, we believe that not a Angle ihllance can be produced in 
hiftory, of *a!pi eftablifhed government being unable to fupprefs dif- 
contents, when juftice v/as clearly and eniirrly on its fide. 
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In prefent wreck of empires, and under the extinflion of all 
international law, no small ftate can hope to maintain its independ« 
OTcc. Great Britain and Ireland, from their fituation, their Ian- 
^uajre, and their mutual necessities, feem naturally deftined to 
fupport each other’s llrength, and fupply each other’s wants ; and 
wc are quite convinced, that nothing but extreme mifgovernment 
can fep'inte them. Heavy indeed, then, will be the rerponfibiUty 
of thofe men, under whofe adminift ration, or by whofe previous 
unconcili itory meafures fuch a feparation is cfFeftcd— whether^ tho 
immediate caufc of it be foreign conqueft, or internal commo^Uai* 


* 

Art. XIII. Trceoellifi^ Sketches in Russia and Swden during the 
Years 180,5, 1806', 1807, 1808. By Robert Ker Porter. 55 
vol. 4to. pp. 611. Phillips. London. 

’T^hen a person of moderate abilities and limited information 
is betrayed, in an unlucky hour, into an act of ordinary 
authorship, we do not conceive ourselves bound to take any no- 
tice of it. The book most probably contains nothing which calls 
for public censure ; and it is still less likely to rewaVd us with 
matter fit for extract or abridgement. But it is otherwise, when a 
person of this description travels, and tells his story : — he caii 
scarcely avoid setting down something worthy of our attention; and 
we have accordingly made it a rule, to examine, v/ith some pains^ 
almost every work of this class, — ^noting the defects, and separating 
and preserving the useful parts, even though they should be as 
two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff. In pursuance of ihis 
plaii, we are now to make our readers acquainted with Mr Ker 
Porter. He has been long known, we presume, to most of them> 
as a very ingenious artist : in this book, he does not increase, nor 
indeed sustain, that reputation ; nor does he add to it any con- 
.siderable portion of literary fame, although he entitles himself to 
'the much higher praise of amiable feelings. 

The preface to a book generally contains the author’s opinion 
of its defects ; and this is pretty sure to be one of the most erro- 
neous of all his positions. Mr Ker Porter points out ‘ continual 
egotism, an appearance of ostentation, and jperhaps a too unre- 
served disclosure of his own situation and feelings, ’ as his most 
* prominent imperfections. ’ We certainly cannot altogether acquit 
him of these faults : but, that they bear any proportion to.the 
whole defects of his work, or that, in a book of travels, they de- 
serve to be seriously considered, unless where other and greater 
failings are not discoverable, we must take the liberty of denying. 
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We wish Mt Ker Porter had looked' somewhaf sharper after such 
failings : if he had corrected them^ his book wciiid have been im- 
proved ; but if he had only noticed them in his preface, a good ^ 
deal of trouble might have been sp^Ved to us. 

Our author sailed from England in August and h id a 

favourable passage to the Sound. As he approacht d Eisir.eur, he 
was occupied with the most wild and interesting nkditatioi.s upon 

* a city immortalized by the perf of our matchless Shakspeare.' 
He had been following* Hamlet every where ; he had procLeoed 
to * measure the deep shadows oh the platform ; * lie had then 

* encountered the grey ghost of the royal Dane;' and ‘ killed 
Polonius in the Queen's closet besides ‘ drow'nir>g pOor Opiielia 
in the willowed stream. I Upon landing, ho« ever, he gets angry 
at Elsineur for falling so far short of his imaginations ; and abuses 
that respectable town, at great length, and with considerable va- 
riety and force bf inyective. Notwithstanding the existing hosti- 
lities, we scarcely think it would be fair to extract- the whole of 
this highly wrought passage. We may just, by way of specimen, 
mention^ tliat it seems * Wapping possesses the splendour of an- 
cient Rome, when compared with ine modern aspect of Elsineur 
and if Hercules, or, as oiir author calls him, ‘ the immortal sca- 
venger of Elis, had began {begun) there, he would be at h's la^* 
hour now. ' Di‘!gusted with Elsineur, and, as it should seem, 
with life itself, he rushes out of the town about a mile, and finds 
a place Called ‘ Hamht's garden. ' He straightway expects * ve- 
nerable and magnificent ruins ; and, being disappointed, severely 
reprimands this villa. During his rebuke, lie happens to see Elsi- 
neur again, at somedistance,^whereupon a little mo’-e abuse is be- 
stowed upon it ; nor can he by any means be appen^jL-d, until he per- 
ceives the Castle of Cronberg, that * fine and bold feature,' and f«'ur 
hundred sail of merchant ships lying at anchor. Tlius disajipoir.t«'d 
in all his hopes of finding royal cities and ruins, anu s eing m- 
ideed;^ remains of Hamlet whatever, he is forced to ronfvle 
himself with Saxo- Grammaticus, Aom whom he translates some; 
passages, to which Shakspeare seemi tohavc been indebted. I'hey 
are curious, though not very delicate : but oir* d9«»s not quite see 
why that author, as well as Shakspeare, could not hav.‘ bc^en perused 
in England. Mr Ker Porter saw also some Danish soidiersj pf whom 
he expresses an unfavourable opinion ; b ing moved thereto, it 
rather seems, by ^ their coarse and ill- made clothing ; ' and some- 
what prejudiced, no doubt, by his general indignation at Elsineur. 
As soon as he leaves that ill-fated spot, his good humour returns ; 
and during the rest of his tour, we find him a perfectly civil and 
well-natured companion. 

» He only faw Copenhagen through a glaf? from the fca j bur he 

^ '• ’ could 
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roul ! pMnly diftifiguifli its ramparts and batteries; wlrifcb leads 

liift) to relate an anecdote of Lord Nclfon, This, w-^Ahave reafon 
In Ixlif'vi', is well founded, and therefore we fiiall fxtraft it," 
* :iit!iuugli not very well told ; for it is exceedingly delightful to 
<I\vtrIl on any memorial of fo illullriotis a man, now that we hrfte 
unhappily lofl him ; and it is not ungnutfiil to look back upon 
the lawful triumphs of our arms in tl)efe. tinns, when the rnkrs 
t>f Phigland only fought honourablv with avowed enemies. 

* Tlie circnm.srance took place during the battle of tho Sound. 
It. at loa-^t pioves that no situation^ however dangerous, can discon- 
*'cn tlie Inily brave man, or render him inattentive to those niinutise, 
■w1j!c!i being watched by the enemy, betray our weakness, or pro- 
ei.ilin onr power. Yon must well remeinber, from the gazettes of 
ijuit period, and private accounts, how treTmendous was the engage^ 
meiit, and how dreadful the slaughter. In the midst of these hor- 
rors, jiirrounded by the dying and the dead, the British admiral 
ordered an <'>{riccr, b. taring a flag of truce, to^go on shore with a 
note to th.c Crown ) Vince. It contained a proposal to hia Roy^li 
Highness to acquiesce, witliout furtlier delay, in the propositions of 
the British Gcu'cinmout ; not only to- put a stop to the present effu- 
sion of blood on both sides, but to save 6om total destruction Co- 
penhageti and its arsenals, which he would otherwise level with the 
w^'lter. Whilst his Lordship was writing with all the calmness of a 
man in his study, he .desired Colonel Stewart to send some ^ne be- 
low for a light, tliat he might seid his dispatch. Colonel Stewart 
obeyed ; but none appearing witli a candle ; when Lord Nelson liad 
nearly comph ted his letter, he inquired thd reason of such neglect, 
:iiul found that tho I)oy who had Ix'on sent for it was killed in his 
*ivay by a cannon shot. The order was repeated ; upon which Colo- 
iiel Stewart observed, “ Why should your Iiordship be so particular 
to use wax ? Avhy not a wafer? The hurry of battle will be a siliii-, 
/•ient apology Tor the violation of etiquette. ” “ It is to pnwo, my 

iViend, ” replied Lord Nelson, that we are in no hurry ; that this 
leqiiest: Is not dictated by fear, or a wish on our part to stop car- 
nage, from tlie least a])prchcnsi(m of the fate of this day to its; tliat 
I am thus particular. Were I ta seal my letter w'ith a wafer, it 
\v(>uld still be wet when it rea«!ird the shore; it would speak of 
haste. Wav is oot the act of an instant ; and it impresses the re- 
ceiver accordingly. ” The masoning of the admiral was duly ho- 
nouretl by the result. The Danes acceded to his proposal; and a 
cessation of hoBtilities was the consequence. ' ^ 1. 13, 14*. 

From Zealand our author proceed til hi his voyage to Cron- 
On landing there, he * was amazingly ftruck by the ex- 
traordninry appcarimce of alnfioft ever*y iudividud he nv.t.’ The 
beards, brown fkin?, caps, uniforms, pcliffes, all bnriling upon 
hij light at the moment tinjt he heard a language cjyiite new to 
hin^, ‘ mude fo flrange an impreffion on his mind as^'is not to be 

deferibed. * 
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defcribed. ’ Indeed He fays, ‘ every fenfe was called forth to 
wonder and exercife;* ’ The town , and arfenal of ’Cropftadt are 
described as very beautiful and magnificent at llrd glance ; but a 
nearer view, it feems, difeovers ‘ mony a 'wart and wrinkle on 
this fair f..ce. * Whh Sc Peterfburgh he is more dtiighted : there, 
every hou£e Teems a pabcc, and every, palace a city. ’ The de-- 
feription of the new metropolitan church is interciling, both on 
account of the work itfelf, and the example which it aifords of 
th^ wade of labour in a country where the lower cladls are in u 
ftatc of flavery or viUenage, 

> * This edifice, us I before suid, is dedicated to the Motlicr of God 
of , Kazan, Though far from being completed, siuTicient is elevated 
of its plan to give a tolerably accurate idea of tlie suldime leatuie 
it will make in tJie face of this city. The architect, who is :i Rus- 
sian, seems to hifcve had the image of bt Peter in his mind when Ijc 
laid the foundations of this building ; and if it be finislied as it is 
begun, I have no doubt of its being a very pow^erful rival to tlio 
t\Vb gieat cathedrals of Rome and London. Tlie pillars intended 
lor the inside of the church, are to be each of one entire stone ; tlie 
‘ihuft, in length fifty-two feet, polished to the utmost perfection, and 
siirmoiinted with a Capital of the Qorinthian order richly gilt and 
burnished: Every other ornament will* be in corresponding taste. 
Niches are’ formed on the exterior, for the reccpticni of bron7e sia- 
tues'bf Saints, fifteen feet high : and at some ' distance, in front of 
the building, is to be erected a single column of granite of two hun- 
dred feet in length ; a piece of that size, sufficient to form it,' having 
lately been discovered. Its magnitude will he so immense as to cx- 
cet>d the height oV Pompey’s pillar by many feet. It is expected 
that in the coarse of four or five years t]ie whole work will be com- 
pleted. At tliat period the ohl church is to be pulled down ; and 
thus/an aiea w'ill be left that mui/l coudderably improve die situa- 
tion of the new. ^ 

. * The architect of tins gretirdesign w'as formerly a .Oave of Count 
Strogonoif. But that nobleman, out of respect to his taleiUs, gave 
him liberty. - 

^^Marly of the labourers employed ou these buildings, come some 
thousand versts- from die interior ; ai\d w'hen die host sets in, they 
retire thither again, to aw'^ait the m6re genial season which w ill rtl- 
ilow diem to recommence tlieir tojl; The multitudes now Oiigagcd 
in forming the various parts of these hii^e w'orks, are interesdng 
and curious.. All difficulties cdiinectcd with their business, are over- 
come by human exertions alone. What in England would easily, be 
performed by one liprse, w ith a little mechanical aid, is hgre achiev- 
ed by the united strength of numbers of men. Hence there is jimch 
useless labour to regret. Frequently w‘e s^e a liundfed men, wadi 
ropes and handspikes,^ busied in accornpl’sliing- no more ihuu one 
quarter of diat number, widi a few cd’ our assisling iiivculicns, 
would easily finish iu half the time. ’ I, 

In 
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In givinjT thi? txxtASti we have left out a litrie rant, about faciti- 
iege and gjniuTii whi^ Occ;urf^ about the middle, of - We can^ 

not, Iiowt‘V(;r, omit an eipquifitr paflage touching. ,avartee;» 

^ catchers riie cy^ a few paijes furtlvir on j and fornsts^^WO „JConc<|i^ 
as pure a foecimen of the nonfenlical in compofition aa Has,. 
of late years been produced. After, inveighing againft Ae >11^*. 
fian fli 'pkeepers for de landing from ftrangers more ihan .the 
lue of their goods althotu'h willing to take a fair prioe 
tbofe who k . 0 -” th^*tr wv»vs, Mr Porter breaks out as.follbw^V 
* But alas ! I fear the passion for a hasty accumulation o|^ 
is not peculiar to our riorthern neighbours. In an ignorant peopte» 
just emerging to civilizacion, we see covetousness without. a 
Eager to share in the good things which are opened to them, 
very side, they consider not, because they dp not yet , unders^j^t 
the superior advantages of character. , But are the people who 
long enjoyed die privileges of education and polished society^j^^l^ 
they exempt from diis degrading vice ? I am afi^i4 nOtiv 
them it is only more modest: aware of its owhlnfifcaLy,'it 
from sight under various masks, while the obje^' of its cOntracIb^f* 
ships, and die tenantry of the land, are groaninlg undermeglect‘^«id 
oppression. Selfishness is the vice of human nature ; and verf dffi- 
cult it is to hold it in the medium betweeh savage avidity and lUxiU' 
rious desires. * I. 25. ’ ' *' ‘ ' ^ 

'rhere is not a line of this which may be paiTcd over ; but 'the 
lad fentence is particularly rctnarkablci becailfe it cpnfiftft of fo* 
many words put together without one (ingle idea. 

The dpfeription of St Peterlbufgh is, upon tljjft whole, good. 
Mr Porter’s talents as an artift appear in it. Indeed, he who can. 
delineate a city on canvrifs, is prctjty fure to give a piflurefque ac- 
count of it, if he will only be plain and natural ; and the grander 
of the feene^eems to liave forced our author to fet down many 4f ' 
the things tliat ftruck him, as they itally did ftrike him, iti iphe 
of his tcndcflcy to' ranting. Thus, notwithftanding the * 
lated rocka*— • dank marfhes ’-*-* tangled foreft’— ‘ gsty 
— * Arcadian feenes’— • encolumned walls’-*-* Adtiatrc of 
^ Venice ’ — (as if he had fiid, * the Englifli patifhes of Yorkihire’), 
which are crowded into the fpace of a quarter of.a page, we real- 
ly think a perf.in who has never been at St Petetfburgh, .will rife, 
from Mr Porter’s defeription, with a mdeh more lively idea of the 
exterior of that maghilicent Capitdi^ tl^n if he petufed all the 
other accounts of it pot together. ' V ' 

On vifitingtSe church at the . foitred^. our author^! attention 
was powerful^ excited by the colle^ion. of (landards taken in 
brittle, and of nhe keys of all the cities which have yielded to the 
Ruffian r.rms. Thefe are hung up in order, and named and dated 
with great accuracy.^ Here arc tlfb keys of Ilhmael, Okzakow, Der- 

bent> 
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bent, and innumerable other cities or towns of lefler note in diftant 
parts of the world. The iiandards of Pultowai we may prefume, 
.bbcken the air. ^Noir» AleiTandriaf fumifli trophies to fwell the 
heap. But then»' is an accurfed thing in this temple, which pol*^ 
lutes it, and cafts the triumphs here recorded into a deadly (liade. 
There afe the keys of Warfaw, and the bread and fait rendered 
up with themi as a token of the deftru^ion of Poland. There 
is fbmething awful, at the prefent moment, in this part of the pic- 
ture. It teaches us why Khmael was in vain deluged with blood~ 
why Derbent was thrice conquered to no purpofe — why the arms of 
RulTia have fwept over the Baft and the South^ without increafing 
her feourity— why, after ftrangling Sweden in her cradle, (he has 
no ftrength in her riper years— why her viflories over France are 
fbrgotten, and the country of SuwarofF receives the law from 
Paris. Tbofe fymbols are, indeed, memorials of a triumph they 
record a triumph over public virtue — over the faith of treaties— 
ever the rights of nations 5 — triumph which was never equalled, 
not even in Switzerland, or at Copenhagen— until the invafion of 
Spain, furpafljng all former crimes, made us almoft forget the 
partition of Poland. 

. We (hall pafs over a great mafs of defeription, mixed up with 
trifling anecdotes, fdn^ewhat in the manner of Sir JohnCatr, to whofe 
^ elegant works,* indeed, Mr Porter refers. We fay nothing of the 
account of the Greek church, too — a fubjeft very little adapted to 
fuch fuperficial writers as this author \ and we quickly turn over 
two pages of rant, or rather downright raving, v upon Lord Nklfon’s 
death, fenfible how painful it muft be to the feelings of our read- 
ers, even to notice this traih for the purpofe of reproving it. 
But we muft follow Mr Porter to court ; for, among other beads, 
we remember to liave feen, in the newfpaper advertifements, men- 
tion made of * his accredited reception at the refpe£live courts. ’ 
This is obvioufly intended as a hint, that he was entrufted with 
' feme.milTioh, though he U much too prudent to let the fecret out 
inh|l book. We wonder what couU be the nature of this em- 
baflage ? Was he perchance fent to roilfe the continental powers 
at the beginning of the third coalitiim ? The dates correfpond 
very well with this idea ^ for went abroad juft before tHe war 
broke out. His talents, too, feem of the cad not unufually em- 
ployed by our cabinjst on fut^; fervices. His knovi^ledge of lan- 
guages, of French particularly, points him out as very lik*: iy to 
have been pitched upon. (See Vol. I. p. i 30 *-r‘ Lts rknnmria^r.s 
actuelA) ,He further refeiriV^es fome of our moft' pruJouja (Utef- 
nieii in an eloquent and * happy coinage of vorcs, 10 
fer to stink, Wlwn all thefe qUalificariotts a**?* c .k< n the ac- 
count, we fliall probably feel dlFpoitd 10 liio iaiinuation of 

Wxe 
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the adrertifement, ii!fh^;gh Mr Pditet is fafliciently diplomatic to ^ 
Ic^ep his own fecret ; ^except; indeed, where he End? it quite iiri- 
pollible, as any equally happy man mull have done^ to fuppfefs' 
^ilie information, that, * to the f«ir hand of the Dowager Empreft, 
lie is indebted for a diamond, which, in devotion to her viituels, 
he thall ever. wear next his heart. * 1. 149. > ' 

It is needlefs to add, that this Emprefs is among his chief fa- 
vourites. ‘ 'file Dowager Emprefs,* fays he, ‘ who is of a Pallas 
form and mien, is a moft admirable woman. * Again, ‘ She is 
exquifitcly accompliflicd -, and pofTc fTes a courtefy of addrefs thaii , 
is undcscribr.blt, * The reigning Emprefs comes in for fome fliare 
of his admiration ; and the Emperor Alexander is pourtrayed at 
length. We fliull extraft tlie pnlnge ; becaufe it brings back ttie 
remembrance of paft times. The people of this country have 
probably foruotten, now, thafthey ufed all to venerate the Ruffian 
Empero’’. Indeed, two^ears have not ehpfcd fince fuch language 
as the following w'ould have been deemed cold, and Utterly inade- 
quate to exprefs tlie feelings which every one was required to en^n 
tertajn towards the faviour of Europe. 

* 1 know your eagerness to become acquainted with the . great; of 
all countries : 1 mean the truly great ; tlie>Ulustrious in talents, and 
the illustrious in virtue : they alone have ever been the great to you 5 
and to them, while resembling diem as a broLher, have, you not al- 
ways bowed witli the humility of a son ! ’ But tq return to the Eih- 
.pert)r. 

* He is mild in his demeanour, gentle in his motions, and particii- 
larl}" gracef ul in his address. The goodness of his heart sliines fortli 
in his eyes ; and the sweetness of his temper ever embellishes his lip 
with a smile. So great is his benevolence, that not a day passes 
without bringing forward some instance of his attention to the wdf- 
t .ire and coralQrt of his people ; and his lenity in punishing c^riminali 
is so forbearing, that in all cases the most tendt?r mercy' i?vaits upon 
his justice. His figure is handsome and elegant, his afr affable and 
engaging ; and his countenance ever expresses the bent^dty of 
inincf. His height is about five feet eleven inches. He is fait,lVith 
blue eyes ; and his complexion, though not florid, is beaming' ivith 
lioultli, and most interestingly tinged with die hue of a military life. ^ 

‘ On our first presentation, according to tlie eti(iuette of this court, 
the Empeior passed forward, ohjy.fcowing to the strangers;' But 
after that formal ceremony was oiicOv|E)ver,. at 'every other lev^e he 
converses with all the dignified freedom si is so” gractfuliy up- 

on persons of his rank; ar.d- more pib'd^^''-d t:ly captivates in him, 
fiom the intelligence and amiable Interest oi Jii ' rr anners. li 148 . 

Our readers may perh.ips tniok, tha^Mr is fblnev/hat 

romantic in his defcripiions of Tbyal v^rh n :gcs ; 1 fft we can af- 
fure he is a much greatc^l cmT uliaft r: ^ddes and 




• • I ' t •- 1 ' 'if ' . « ' 

-at the 

ijil^uvis ..Pi St, Oowl; 1p^. tvp 

S i^Set.haye apt ofteo^;iC 9 Ued. &EtH jvPie. ^(upaiTioned languagei 
, lii^^it beftpwed upon ^elr Ferf)^^|^...ftDol8»: in the following ' 

jwfee* , ■ »■; . ■■'.vr.. • ■, 

* ll^tboai$ted.|pun^im,,/oy which.every atont' 

o^]|^ 0 apjch tal!^'if,»l«en 9^^ii^>'^Tj^^'.^nch of. French taste la- 
and repeatedf kst-^ut a ifaige Jfpgazut des Meu- 

p^..'^^ao£\piPi 39^ «$^,di^sed> the infoimtts fashion of never 
aialM| |^ fw chairs a^^ ihtO one room.' has rendered it the most 
4z^^ve, yulrai^y ostentatious dbplay of fine fiir- 
nn^ ftuit ever '^ p^Aaid^d^to the' natne .of magnificence.' St 
CSfiqid x9 .an ttpholsteier’s whence psdaoes may be fitted : the 
Immitage is a pi^ce ready fitted for t^e rec^don of kings. ’ 

1. Idi, I5a . - 
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fl^nnitage is a reader fitted (ot t^e reception of kings 


' ^ loft before St Peter(burgb» Mr Porter receives a letter 

from eapjc^^ffiiig wonder that * he has not yet taken 

ili!^ke.!df^ wldch he always fliown fo {lartW 

cular f|j$ friend a&Si * What has become of your 

attgchinedt to not given me any idea of 

the of ^ in Rufina . Our author makes afw 

fwer«Xlris,|i^ft was, the fim^sorn pafTton in my breaftg^ . 
&Cd ta fr^ueofW bteaktilg out in the couHe of thefe 

volttaieit always leads to tome mtAikg or other. In the pre^^ 
feat cafe> h is eapeaded chi^y on the uniforms of the Rollan 
troopif vhkh fte deferibed with mueh teodemefs and pathos* 
Our ieethi^s on this topic being Cidiifiderabiy iefs a<hitei we muft 
be oxcufedi for not fotlewing the author very far in his effufions. 
We piefer with which he concludes this letter’; be*» 

o^{e it 1$ a perfe^ly difierent f|ib}e£i'g and written too by 
sm^erluniQV' 

^ I have not been vex^ pto in my remarks on national cha- 
becat^P 'I think I might as well decideon die general effect 
c^i^Statue, l|^ seeing, only iu leg\or anop as write confidently of 
the Russian ihaiinersp vdiien 1 bave^-penetiut^ no further than, this 
city. Indeed# know <ff .no uncertain as dw of indivU 

dti^s ; and it U by a number (ff hmviduals that we judge of unpeo- 
ple: and whm^^ |bd it to true knowledge of 

our o^ cfaaihcte^ so easy^to 

compr^b^d that of. dthersT p^s<w 
seizing 4bc c^bhrti^ttias^ 

zninentiy gifted this ih|ir%^ rl wtU tran- 
scribe A sji^imen i and r^^vbg ttei^r pittance of |ny 

cqp^on on^e country, y^ dbiaR ‘be i^ri<£ed whh. tlie judgn^i^ 
sb great an jEmperor on se^a|. ^ Jt hts esthnation, <ff 

reighers whom he encouraged to come tO Bis new, capital. 
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« You to a Frenchman (says he) liberal pay ; he never 

attiksiqs ^le‘ji!5are.y ' 'fte case heiviy jknsWert 

German ; only he labcMrs for in ^obd-B^i, ndi^On 

the j^Mv vanities of th* TrSncHfhan. To an Engifshihah xnot^^^hist 
, !)C given : he will enjoy himself at^ahy^ifafe ; should he ^Veh in 
t ^ his aid his own credit. A Dutchman rarely eats enough td' patei- 
fy nature : his sole object is economy $ l^sSj; consequently, will ^rve 
him. An Italian is by nature inoculated Vith parsimonj' r a tHfle, 
therefore, will do for him : almost out of nodiing he will contrive 
1 X) save ; making no mystery of it, but acknowledging that he serves 
from hofnc with no other view than to amass money to enable ftilh 
to retuin witli affluence to die hea\-en of Europe, his owjFtdbir 
Italy.” I. p. 17.^, 174. ^ \ 

From iSt Petersbiirgh, Mr Porter set out in the depth of win- 
fn- for Moscow. This journey presents us with one or two pas- 
sages wofrfrvjof notice. * The first is a good description of the 
dreariness of a Russian landscape at that reason. ,!> . 

' • Nothinginteresting presenting itself, we travelled onwards, dirpugh 
towns and villages, and over a dreary country, rendered tien ^thousand 
tlhies more so by the season. All around was a vast wintry flat ; and 
Ireqjiently hot a vestige of man or of cultivation was seen, not even 
i smftary tree, to break the boundless expanse of snow. Indeed no 
Icje^^qan' be formed of the immense plains we traversed, unless you 
fma^ine yottrself at se;t, far, far from the sight of land. The Ara- 
bVah desejts cannot be more awful to the eye, th^ the appearance 
pir this scene. Such is the general aspect of the cemntiy during the 
rigours of winter 5 with now and then an exception of a large forest 
skirting the horizon for a considerable length of way^ At intervals, 
as you shoot along, you see openings amongst its lofty tr^s, from 
which emerge picturesque groups of natives and their one-horse 
sledges, whereon are placed the different articles of commerce, gp- 
ing to varous parts of this empire. They travel in vast numbers, 
and from all quarters, seldom fewer than one hundred and fifty in a. 
string, having a driver to every seventh horse. The effect of this ca- 
valcade at a distance is very curious ; and in a morning, .as tliey ad- 
vance towards you, the scene is as beautiful as striking. The sun then 
rising, throws his rays across the snow, transforming it to the sight in- 
to a surface 0 / diamonds. From the cold of the night, every man 
and horse is encrusted with these frosty particles; and, the beams fil- 
ing on them too, seem to .cover their rude faces and rugged habits 
With a tissue of the most dazzling brilliants. The manes of the l^rses, 
and the kwig beards of the men, from the quantity of congealed 
breath? have a particularly glittering effect. * I. 179. 

The next is a specimen of Russian truck and barter; W'hich we 
recommend to the attention of all those profound reasonera, who. 
undervalue tJie blessings of liberty, and are unwilling to allow that 
it makes any considerable difference in the human character. We 

submit 
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syl^^it^thid an^dotc also as«affbrdtngv a premnption pf how little 
ca^‘ lje ^ea9an;ablj expected from the resources of the Russian 
empi^^id any immediate contest, with more cmlized monarchies. 

Twer, is a (dace pjT coujuderable c^otumetce) owing to its situation ^ 
on the couflux rf .two such advantageous rivers. And perhaps on ' 
thU account vfe found a very good inn, which was no trifling com- 
fort ; though were detsdned, and imposed on too, by the clumsi- 
ness, and roguery, of thehpt.. Our unlucky barouche, after a variety 
of disa^esdn its joumeyir here broke fairly dowm ; and thus proved 
idie folly of regiqns, of any carriage tliat is not 

adapted to the roads and horses of the country. After much bung- 
ling we at length got the vehicle mounted on its skates ; and I inquir- 
ed of the landlord his demand for the share he had in the repairs ; 
he coolly asked rubles / So exorbitant a charge occasioned me 

to remonsbate : at this moment my servant came up (an honest Russ, 
who some time before had been made free) ; he inquired what was 
the matter. 1 told him the extortion of the man, and that I wanted 
to beat him down. ** Pll beat him dowm ! ” cried he, catching the 
poor wretch by the beard ; and laying upon his shoulders, with all 
his might, an immense bludgeon large enough to be called a club. 
As the terrified host swung round at me arm's length of my doughty 
champion, the blows fell uke hail upon his back, while he kept bawl- 
ing out : ** twenty, fifteen, ten, &c. '' till he reduced his demand to 
the more reasonable sum of two rubles. On this cry, like the last 
bidding at an auction, .the appraiser was satisfied, and the hammer 
fell. The poor battered wretch was released ; and bowing with a 
grateful air to his chastiser, turned to me. Almost killed with laugh- 
ing at so extraordinary a sight, I paid him his rubles. I was no less 
amused at the stupid indifference with which the standers-by regard- 
ed Ae whole transaction ; and got into die kabitka tc pursue our 
journey, debating with mysejf wiiether the frequent drubbings these 
slaves endure,' really reduces their flesh to the consistence of stock- 
fish ; or wheAer Ae. friendly sheeps-skins on their backs do not blunt 
the force of blow's, wiiich otherwise threaten not only bruises but 
bttdren bones. The bow he 'made to my triumphant valet enter- 
tained me as much as any thing; and as we* drove off, he repeated 
his oSeisances with as much j-espect as if vre had given him a hundred 
ducats, instead of a few rubles and a drubbing into die bargain. 
I. J83, iS'i. 

Mr jPorter^s residence at. Moscow gives him an opportunity of 
desci^itig the manners and hfjbits .of the genuine Russian nobili- 
ty. At St Petetsburgh, they, are somewhat civilized — at least they 
paytake of foteign^ fashions^^ 'and conform externally to the usages 
of poltsh^dUIfe- In tbeir.own capital of Moscow, we havet^m 
Tiring in the barbarous which belongs to their wealudu and 
to that stage of society. jDur author, ^weyer, is not of lhis o- 
pinion: lie expresses some indignation at those who reckon ex- 
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cessive hospitality among, the symptoms of barbarism ; protesting, 
that * be never saw, ia any part of the worldj^ such general po^ 
lish of manners as m this city. * We shall only justify the charge, 
by quoting from Mr Porter himself, a very lively and curious ac- 
*count of certain ^friskn of nalure ^ ' as he is pleased to call them, 
w}\ich the highly polished nobles of Moscow exhibit in their 
liouses ; — these are dwarfs and fools. In the slccount of the for- 
mer, v/e omit a ranting eulogium upopflKature for having made 
so few female dwarfs. 

‘ They are liere the pnges and the playthings of the great ; and, 
at almost all entertainments, stand for hours by their lord’s chair, 
holding Jiis snuflF-box, or awaiting his commands. There is scarcely 
a nobleman in this country who is not possessed of one or more of 
tliese fiisks of nature ; but, in their selection, I cannot say that the 
noblesse display their gallantry, as they choose none but males. 

* These little beings are generally tlie gayest drest persons in the 
service of their lord, and are attired in a uniform or livery of very 
costly materials. In the presence of their owner, their usual station 
is at his elbow, in tlie character of a page ; and, during his absence, 
they are then responsible for the cleanliness and combed locks of their 
companions of tlie canine species. 

* Besides these lilliputians, many of the nobility keep a fool or 
two, like the moilei/s of our court in the days of Elizabeth ; but like 
in name alone ; for their wit, if tliey ever had any, is swallowed up 
by indolence. Savoury sauce and rich repasts swell their bodies to 
the most disgusting size ; and, lying about in the comers of some 
splendid saloon, they sleep profoundly, till awakened by the com- 
mand of their lord to amuse tlie company. Shaking their enormous 
bulk, tliey rise from their trance ; and, supporting their unwieldy 
trunks against the wall, drawl out their heavy nonsense, with as 
much grace as the motions of a sloth in the hands of a reptile-fan- 
cier. One glance was sufficient for me of these imbruted creatures ; 
and, with something like pleasure, I turned from them to the less 
humiliating view of human iiaLiire in tlie dwarf. 

‘ The race of these unfortunates is very diminutive in Russia^ and 
very numerous. Tlysy are generally well shaped, and their hands 
an^l feet particularly graceful. Indeed, in the proportion of their 
fie. 'ays, wc should no where discover them to be Haws in the econq- 
ji'V of nature, were it not frr a peculiaritv of feature, and the - size 
of the lit^ad, which is commit nly exceedingly enlarged. Take them 
on th j V hole, they are such compact, and even pretty little beings, 
that Ti(^ idea can be formed of them from the clumsy d^ormecLdwarfs 
which are exhibited at our fair in Englaiid. I cannot say t^at' we 
need envy Rus:»la this part of her ofFspiinr. It is vejyv. curjtous to 
observe bow nearly they resemble eacli otlicr: their featuiliis are all 
so alike, tliat you might easily imagine that one pair hadl spread their 
progeny over the W'hoje country. ’ I, Ht:, — 105. 

Ihcaiil.hor then givc'i some anetd'jtes of dwarfs of his ac- 
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quai)ntatlce ; as ifhe gotenibt'^f Mostow's '^warf/ *Jwfebse fea- 
aiid ‘KfaiH? ifk a|>peai^nce to the eye as if b‘e wash- 

ed h^s face with alum ifc^atcr. * Mr Porter candidly admits, that 
it maybe difficult to dmile^this sort of expression ; but adds, that, 
it is ^ a sqii of wizen^, sharp took, inconceivable unless you 
saw it. * 

Mr Porter^s description of Moscow is very good, and deserves 
neatly the same commendations which we offered to his account 
of St Petersburgh. His rhapsodies (especially a long one about 
kissing) occasionally interrupt it *, and, to accuracy of stylo, he 
has no sort of pretension : but we should be glad to see other ci- 
ties described in as lively and distinct a manner, by one evidently 
accustomed to represent objects with* his pencil. His return to 
iSt Petersburgh is agreeably diversified with anecdotes of the 
scrapes into which he was led by an Italian adventurer who fast- 
ened upon him, and a description of the magnificent monastery 
at Voshkrashensky, and of Nichon’s hermitage. A trait of bar- 
barism IS mentioned in the course of this journey,, which wc 
are willing to hope may have been exaggerated to our author. It* 
is stated as the ordinary, and indeed constant practice among the 
Russian peasantry, for the young men to marry at an early age, 
and immediately to leave their wives under the care of their fa- 
thers, who cohabit with their daughters-in-law, while the hus- 
band is seeking his fortune in Moscow or St Petersburgh, Mr 
Porter assures us, that the husband, on returning with his gains, 
and finding a family ready made for him, only bethinks him of 
marrying his sons, and sending them off, as he himself had been sent, 
that he may * enjoy himself, like a Turk in his seraglio, amongst 
their wives. ^ Whatever foundation^there may be for this state- 
ment, we should require very strong evideticc to make us believe, 
in its whole extent, any thing so contrary to the ordinary course 
of nature. It cannot, indeed, be denied, that much may be ex- 
plained by the debased state of the lower orders in Russia, and 
their entire dependence upon their masters, whose interests, as 
Mr Porter has justly remarked, lead them to encourage both the 
temporary emigration of the master, from W'hich great gain is de- 
rived to the estate, and the continuance or increase of tlieir num- 
bers, We must only suggest, that the expedient in question seems 
one of the least natural and obvious, as well as the most revolt- 
ing,^ w'hich could have been devised for accomplishing those pur- 
poses* 

We shall not follow oiw, author back to Moscow, whither he 
again went. He seems to have remained in Russia as long as the 
intercourse between that country and his own permitted ; and, on 
the unhappy commencement of ho&tiliticsj he retired into Swe- 
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den. The journey through Finland, and across the. Gubh, to 
Stockholm, presents us with nothing worthy of notice.' ar- 
riving tliere, our* author, of course, describes the city well 5 and 
it is equally a matter of course, that he should fall in love with 
the court, especially the dresses, the King and the Queen. *We 
shall give his portraits of these illustrious and unfortunate^ per- 
sons. ^ ■ 

^ As soon as the King was seated, a piece of music with, I sup- 
pose, appn^priate words (for it was in Swedish), burst from the or- 
chestra. Uli Majesty seemed very attentive to what was sune ; while 
the Queen, with a less impressed countenance, sometimes listened, 
and at others looked round on the assembly wirh a delightful com* 
placency. I confess that ttiy observation most particularly di- 
rected to Gustavus. Pie bears a striking resemblance to thehest por- 
traits of Charles the Twelftli, and seems not to neglect the addition 
of similar hHblliments ; for really, at the first glance, you might al- 
most imagine the picture of his renowned ancestor had walked from 
its canvass. He is thin, though well made j about the middle sta- 
ture, pale; and with eyes whose eagle beams strike with the force of 
lightning : look at them, and while he is in thought they appear re- 
markably calm and sweet \ but w’hen he looks at yoji and speaks, the 
vivacity of his manper and the brilliancy ot his eountecance are be- 
yond description. His mouth is well shaped’, with small miisfcaccios 
on his upper lip ; and his hair, which is cropped and without pow- 
der, is combed up from his forehead. 

< Her Majesty is most interestingly beautiful j very much resem- 

bling her sister the Empress of Russia. She is fair, with expressive 
blue eyes. Her fjitrures are fine ; but the affability of her counte- 
nance, her smile, apd engfiging air, independently of other charms, 
would be suflkient fascinate every heart almost to forget she was 
a Queen, in h'^r loveliness as a woman. She was dresr with exqui- 
site taste. Her h^ir, in light but luxuriant trfesscs over her brow and. 
head, was looped up wkh a double diadem of jewels. Hfcr robe was 
splendidly embroiderfd ; ^nej on her breast she wore the badges of 
the order of St CatJietine. ' And certainly it must he acknowledged, 
that the star, wliethej' of disttnetfon or of beauty, never shone bright- 
er than on the bosom of the fair Helen the North ; for th\is this 
beautiful Queen is generally distinguished ; though, were 1 |o give 
her a title, it should rather be that of, Andromache, whose be^uties, 
lovely as they' were, were yet transcended by the more e^icaring 
graces of the chaste wife and tender mother. ; 

< During the whole of the evening,' after the musical o^tariop, 

their Majesties mingled with the company, conversing wft| ©very ^ 
person witli the kindest condescension. Every citizen to; 

and their eye^ sparkled with joy, while their tongues faltl^ out a 
reply to the address of their Sovereign. His conversation with tlie 

subjects pf Jus irother in arms, our revered Monarch, was of the 
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gratifying complexion ; no <;o|dnt8S| no form ; all was franks 
greati and con^isl^t with himsdiC In short, it would hav^ been 
impossible ibr any potentate to ha^e i^own more graceful ki%ht> 
like courtesy to all present ; or for a sovereign to be received w/lU 
deeper homage from a brave and loyal people. In many courts I 
have seen the body of loyalty ; here its spirit was felt/ II. 13^2-124. 

Mr Porter then proceeds to express his astonishment and indig- 
liation, that any persons should be found, especially in Sweden, 
w ho are not as much enamoured as himself of the King and his mode 
of governing. ^ Who, * says he, ^ that was present at such a scene 

* would believe, that some of his ungracious subjects auecttola.. 

* meiit the destiny of the state ? But so it is. . As in most coun- 
^ tries parties exist, who contend for they know not what, even 
‘ in Sweden there are a set of grnmblersi troubling the govern- 
‘ meiit with discontents, which, lying in themselves rather than 
^ in the constitution, neither king nor senate can rectify. These 

* turbulent natures are the torment of every state. We may con- 
^ sider them as inherent diseases amongst all people; a sort of 

* acrimonious humour boiling from the body politic, which, as 
‘ the evil is in human nature, must discharge itself somewhere ; 

* and what is more, there is no hope of the disorder being cured, 
till the final exit of the world with all its imperfections ^ (II. 131.) 

We are not eloquent like Mx Ker Porter, so we cannot talk of dis- 
eases, and humours, and the exit of the world ; but we may give 
a very plain solution of his difiiculties, in the matter of fact. The 
King of Sweden, notwithstanding his hiA spirit, (which, by the 
way, was chiefly shown in imitations of Cnarles XU.^s dress, and in 
parodies upon the Frendi bulletins), was dislijted fay his subjects ^ 
because, for the gratification of personal feelings, he involved his 
country in a war, which was necessarily expensive beyond its ut- 
: most means, and could scarcely fail to terminate in the dismem- 
tberment or subjugation of the kingdom. If Sweden had enjoy- 
ed thu benefits of a free constitution, even of suqh a form of go- 
• 'Verninent as Gustavus III. abolished, but, much more, if she had 
possessed the inestimable treasure such a constitution as ours, 

' ihe catastrophe which has, since Mr Porter’s return from the Bai- 
lie, befallen her unhappy misguided Sovereign, never could have 
'bappi^ned. A course of misrlde,' suptported by popular delusion, 
ftnight no doubt have brought the country into difficulties: it is 
^ven^^ppssible tliat the caprices of the court should, for a short 
rime,' have made them persist in measures contrary both to the 
interest to the wishes of the people ; but this could only have 
lasted season ; and, in no long time after the eyes of the 
people, had been opened, their voice must be heard, and a change 
of councils^ or, at the utmostt, a change of caunsellors, would 
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have prevented the necessity of any uppn.the sacfcd per- 
son Ci the Monarch. . . 

' Ir may easily be conceived, that out authpi’s enthusiasm abput 
<s}>arles XII. leads him to every Sfot where any memorial of that 
gallant and most pernicious ruler can he found. He tells the whole 
srory of his assassination as minutely as if he had read the de- 
tails in an extraordinary gazette, and with as little hesitation as 
if this were, nor one of the qtuestionos vrrata* of modem history, 
butn passage free from all obscirrity. We shall probably expose 
ourselves to the charge of jacobinism (tlrough the wish is some- 
what o]d-fas!iioned, and, indeed, so little in consonance with the 
prevailing taste, that it can scarcely be accused of triteness), if 
we express a desire to hear Kings called by their proper names, 
and to have Charles XII. once more held up to the world as a per- 
sonage, whose want of all the good principles most requisite in a 
Sovereign, is a great deal more evident than his madness. For a 
contrast to this prince, we cheerfully take Gustavus Vasa, of 
Tvhom we rejoice to find, that our author has collected some anec- 
dotes. He visited the spot in Dalecarlia, ^where that truly great 
Monarch took refuge from the Danish usurper, and concealed 
himself, >i'hile he matured his plan for the deliverance of his 
country. The following passage is exceedingly interesting, and 
relates the anecdotes with no small dramatic effect. 

‘ On the little hill just mentioned, stood a very ancient habitation ; 
of so simple an architect lire, that you would have taken it for a hind’s 
cottaflo, instead a place that, in times of old, had been the abode 
of nobl]it3\ It consisted of a long barn-like structure, formed of fir, 
covered in a strange fasliion with scales and odd ornamental twist- 
ings in the carved wood. But the spot was hallowed by the virtues 
or its heroic mistress, who saved, by her presence of mind, the life 
of the future deliverer of her country. The following are the cir- 
cumstances alluded to ; and most of them were communicated to me 
uiidir the very roof. 

‘ Gustavus, having, by an evil accident, been discovered in the 
Toines, and after being mrroXKiy betrayed by a Swedish nobleman, 
bent his course towards tliis house* then i^abited by a gentleman 
i}{ the* name of Pearson (or Peterson), whom he had known in the 
armies of the late administrator. Here, he hoped, from the obliga- 
tions lie had formerly laid on tlie officer, that he should at least find 
a safe retreat. Pearson received him with every mark of friendship ; 
r/a^^ treated him with that respect and submission which noble minds 
are proud to pay to the truly great, when robbed pf their external 
lionours- He seemed more affiicted by the misfortunes of Gustavus, 
than that prince was /or himself ; and exclaimed with such vehemence 
against die Danes, that, instead of awaiting a proposal to take up 
;irni.s, he ofEured, unasked, to try the spirit of tlic mountainers ; and 
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declared thatfaimself and his vassals would be the first to set an ex- 
ample, and turn out under the command of his beloved general. 

* Gustavus was rejoiceAto find that he had at last found a man 

who was not afraid to draw his sword in the defence of his country’; 
and endeavoured by the most Impressive arguments, and the prospect 
of a suitable recompense for the personal risks he ran, to confirm him 
in so generous a resolution. Pearson answered with repeated assur- 
ances of fidelity : he named the gentlemen and the leading persons 
amcui" the peasants he hoped to engage in the enterprize. 

Custavus relied on his word, and promising not to name himself to 
any while he was absent, some days afterwwds saw him leave the 
house to put his dpsign in execution. 

‘ Tt was indeed a design, and a black one. Under the specious 
cloak of a zealous affection for Gustavus, the traitor was contriving 
bis ruin. The hope of making his court to the Danish tyrant, and 
the expectation of a large reward, made this son of Judas resolve to 
sacrifice his honour to his ambition, and, for the sake of a few ducats, 
violate the most sacred laws of hospitality, by betraying his gnest- 
In pursuance of that base resolution, he w ent straight to one of Chi is - 
tiein’s officers commanding in tlie province, and informed him that 
Gustavus was his prisoner. Having committed treachery, he 
liad not courage to face his victim ; and telling the Dane how to 
surprise the prince, who, he said, believed himself to be uiuicr the 
.protection of a friend, (shame to manhood, to dare to confess that 
he could betray such a ccuifidence !) he proposed taking a wider cir- 
cuit home, w^liile they, apparently unknown to him, rifled it of its 
treasure. It will bo an easy matter,’’ s.iid he ; “ for not even my 
wife knows that it is Gustavus. ” 

‘ Accordingly the officer, at tlie head of a party of well-armed s(J. 
diers, matched directly to the lake. Tlie men invested the house, 
while the leader, abruptly entering, found Pearson’s wife, accoiding 
to the fashion of those days, employed in culinary preparations. At 
some distance from her sat a young man in a rustic garb, lopping 
off the knots from the broken branch of a tree. TiiCM/fficer went up 
to her, and told her he came in King Christiern's name to demand 
tlie rebel Gustavus, w’ho he knew Wats concealed under her roof. 
The dauntless w oman ncvi»r changed colour ; she immediately guess- 
ed the man whom her husband had introduced as a miner’s son, to 
be the Swedish hero. The door was blocked up by r.oldicis. In ati 
instant she replied, without once glancing at Gustavus, who sat mo- 
tionless with surprise, If you mean the melancholy gentleman my 
husbaud has had here tliese few days, he has just walked out into the 
w'Qod on the other side. of the hill. Some of those soldiers may rea- 
dily seize him, as he has no arms with him. ” 

* The officer did not .su«j'*ect the easy simplicity rd' her manni&r ; 
and ordered part of tlie men to go in quest of him. At that mo- 
ment, suddenly turning ]ier eyes on Gustavus, She flew* up to him, 
and catching the st.ck ta;.i of ]']< I.ioid, exclaimed, in an angry voice : 

“ Uumanneib 
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« Unmannerly wretch! sit 

see the king's oBlitefk ih kxht}^^i sight^'or some 

qf them shall give you a dnihbitig ! ^ M sfeV 'spoke, she struck hjm 
a blow on the back with all her strei^fth ; atid .caning a. side door, 
“ there, get Into the scullery, '* crtcid she, the ntt^st pla^ for 
^ such company ! '* and giving him.atiother knook, Djd[h'g;w's!ick 
after him, and shut the door. ^ Sme^ added In a ^eathcat, 
“ never woman w’as plagued w^ith such a loqr of a dave I ” 

^ STue o3icer begged she would not disturb hefsclf on hh account : 
but sb^, affecting great reverence for the king, and respect for his 
representative, prayed him to enter her parlour while me brought 
some refre^liment. The Dane civilly complied $ pOrbaps, glad e- 
nougb to get from the side of a shrew ; and slie immediately hasten - 
ed to Gustavus, whom she had bolted in, and, by means of a back 
passage, conducted him in a moment to jl cerlaip SUle afortmenU 
w-hich projecting from the side of the house close to the bank of the 
lake where the fishers’ boats lay, she lowered him down the iconve* 
nient aperture in die scat, and giving him a ^direction to an honest 
curate across the lake, committed him to Prpvidence. * IL 198-»202. 

The present proprietor , of the house is a descendant of this ex- 
traordinary woman ; and if Mr Porter has given u$ accurately the 
tradition current in the house and neighbourhood, it amount^ to 
no mi>an spexirs of evidence for such a passage. 

Our aythcri’s military ardour, to which we have already alluded, 
cafiied bun to Goitciiburgh, where he refoivcd to enter imme- 
diate fervice vAih the Eiiglifli army, then, for . Cod knows what 
purpofe, aiTembk'd in that port. He m,i(le bis arran^micnls for 
joining this force, and cxpccled fliordy to be figbriiig as bard as 
pciEbk, either hi Norw'ay or Zealand. But the decrees of the fates, 
or ihofe of our^cabiner, (which, if pot quiie fd unalterable, are CO the 
full as myfterious), v illcd it otherwiu , — and Mr Poftec. faw the 
transports, after waiting two months for nothing, hH of a fudden 
'fct fail.—* Hjs northern campaign being crept in the biid, he 

* hoped for a more propitious commencement on the fiiores '>of 

< Spain, * and was fomc time on board a tranfport ;-*-buC Hemg in- 
formed were going direft to the Spaniih dii>. 

embarked, in order to take England }n hl| wa^, and rejoio the jariiiy 
when it fliouid arrive at its dcSinatipn. T]S^^f 4 je.hc ia wititingior a 
packet he receives the mod flattering ifjjbation ftom thpjSil^ilh 
commander in chief on the frontiers oif Norway, to jbm^Kj inpy, 
r^-with the affbrance that his • niQttary bajpion flialfbc'^^ 

* tificd. ’— But ‘ his duly him to 

< jdeclines the honour wi^ gratitude, Cdls for 

We w'lfli Mr Porter would employ anoihe# engf aveE^I^J^ draw- 
ing ufed Co be eitcelicnt 5 but the sirajmfg^ by means of which it is 
rex^ertd to the public \n thefe volumes, deftroys its whole eSc^l. 
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fof aiby ot&er,fcoiprl4l^hi^» we fear {t Wi>|Ul4 1^ jti vain to 
them. ' .'I - ' ■; ^ / 1 ' /'■ ■ ■ ^ 

Were wc, £<^ pnlf to require a Kttlt attention to 

6 tj» fomcwliflit kfe frequent ufe of Frciftih wortf in dt- 
dbjngt at Mefcow and Stockholm, where Frcneti has no** 
thing to do^ or, if French muft be ufed, were we to fuggeft the 
propriety of fome regard to the idiom of that language, he 
\iiould'ttot, for example^ turn the burghers Or citiienr of Sti>clc- 
holm, into 120.) 5 or were we to cry bdt 

fuch words U8 iuithos-kai and aUxandrlnally^ and a t Holi ft ffd others 
equally uokodwn in all iang^uages, Mr Porter would fotthwfth tell 
us, ^ thefc are letters to a friend, and you can’t t:xpe3 eWd cor- 
ictlnefs'in e(>fflo]ary effufions.' This would have been an excel-; 
lent dcfdnGe, if his friend had cririfed his iiyle; it may bt^ g 
good reaf^ti f<?r. opt publifliing his Icrtcrs : but 'they ate ' now 
printed ^bk, iirid nrtbft, come under the ordinary juritdi£lion...(;^, 
critibifm’, whatever fiiape thcy may formerly have afiameJ, or with, 
whatey^ inteiuiohs they were compofed. 


AlbT. XlV. T/ic TVorh cff Phto^ riz. iis Fifty-five Dialogue’^* 
and Tstelve Epistles^ trnv stated front the (jreek : Nine t^fhe 
OmU^ues hy the late Floyer ^denhum^ and the Remaimer ^^ 
Te^hr; xith occasional Annotations on the NhwOi^ 
ali^ues tfanslt^d hg Sydenham^ and cnnltnis Notes by the lot'- 
$er ^rkmlai^ s in ^fikk is given the Substanre nj neat ty all t^s 
MS- Coiimentanes on the Philosophy of Plnfo^ 
'dnd'slk toA^diiriti^e pc^tion if such as are already published- 
,b fMO-l l^ondon. 1804/ 

nortms. nil nisi batHm^ is a maxim, we know, in repute j 
^ and we cannot help allowing ilwt the metaphorical per«pn- 
iiye h^e quartos, on yvhom wc are about 
tp |qd^enj^^ is enj!;i^^d to tlie full benefit of it ^ f6r 
hate's^kpeoded^ in his case, the exercise of pur judicial func- 
no^ bnly^tjiead and buried, but till, we fear, th^ 
liandfi^i^^M^ibn W pas^-^rer htm,^ ^ 

with wluch w«^ are &t> 

hostility charj^^ of qiii^lionnig the pretensions of things esf^ , 
commktied the crime of lcse-d7iii^U^ \'^ ciyA^ 
leugin|;tk^h(H;^ of this hitherto unch;il!engt'd 
fiave be^ht daring enough, for our own use at., least, '^^embracc? 
the btincTple of reform. Instead of the maxima ?. De^Wrtuis 
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nil nisi bonamv’ tAe 

veto m.ixiin, ‘ il^^fa|§|j|^to,tfe^^ 

toward the d«d. ,',- _ ^ 

In the spirit of this ruie 
before us,;, for %the state qf,.cfa^Si<»lf^r^ij|8g^ 
country, i$ by no means ,such.a§ ,jl;o. j>te^? usi^i^l 
we think, might be derived fro)^, an pl^njif 

oitj&^pGrcek and Roman studies^ .,, In tftis noTjfli^f^n 
bkifi;^ oar system of educatipn is, arraigned by 'Oj^r^jgnb^^ 
defective in regard to classic;^ jnstractipn ; ^an4.'ip>1^cgar^ ^to^t^ 
Greek language^ though pot the^Latin, the, clia^ge is just.'^^S 
'our institutions, provision is wot made for teaching even the ele- 
ments of Greek to any' but a. very smalh prop^r^on pf the best 
disposed of the yQutli.**. In the other part of thqi^and, ,jKowe W 
anil tliat the principal part, classical learning oepuni'es^smimmense 
proportion of ilte field of education. In fact, covers h, 

leaving a I'cry scai.ty corner,, and that cultivated by a Very anti- 
quated son of bw^bamiry, for any other crop, .Ifet it jiii Verna li- 
able that England has coptfibuted very 'little usctuf VefviCe ^ 
ward tlie promotion of classical learning. None of tlie left^rcd 
itation^ of Europe, the Frt nch, the Germans, tlije It^iaus, are so 
badly supplied with traiislatiops, ip their own language, of the 
prose classics. None of them ^ve done so little e^en towards 
the purifying of the text of the aptient authors ; to none of them 
is the lover of antient learning so little indebted fpr those hdjps 
which render his acquisitions easy, and his readings dcUghjtfuL 
This is remarkable ; and well deserves the serious att^pon of 
tlmse wlio deem education a business of paramount importance. 
In every o.hirr department, — in mathematics, in physjcS| |n ethic?, 
in politics, in history,— EnglanA stands perjiaps Jfn^'yef^;slirsf -m 
the list of nations who have acce!ei»ted, the projjcss of inow- 
, ledge. In die classical department, to which me bU9^£SS .of 
English education is almost wholly restricted, England appears 
to stand low^r than any of her neighl^urs. , 

One particularity (restricted ^ls we are by the ptespnit dt^ign 
from ‘entering further into the investigation of causes) we (dartnpt 
forbear drawing into view, as contributwe. in no small degree^to 
this unhappy edFcct, and indeed, to many 5ther effects 
seriously to be deplored. What we meaiii is the prep^mus 
share of rime, and labour, and esteem — a sliare totally djlpropor- 
jtionate to every, itica of utility— heHowed upon the, comWativc- 
lyuiiimportimt business of prosody.. This is the c^rdin^I point 
an English education. To this every thing seems to 'bj^.-^bservi- 
ont, every^ttbing directed. An eminent English scholar is a man 
profoundly skilled in Greek prosody. This is learning, par 

rAlpnct. 
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^ T^e :^|ni^tipn Imtowed Mi^iuaes s^ other 

ihe ihiads of 

the fouth]^ is ordinary degree. They rhust acquire 

a h^ft of todhiifg^^ Tlie great principle of ut 

iillty is ;V|li 8 ei'aii^ ^!igral65^d"9ir6iijighoiit the whole course of this 
plan hf liidtlructiofi^^ principle, .which it would be the great 
object bf "'a peVfcci System of education to render the managing^ 
the pre$i 4 ittg, the 'gbvernihg'sentintteiit in the breast of every mem«^ 
bef ot the society, is ihade to disappeaf— that some foppery/ or 
s 6 ni^thm|iitcle better than a foppery, may occupy its place, and 
be liftkf up On high, as an idol for worship. Sorely, of ail the 
good things which may be learned from the Greek and Roman au« 
thors-^and many are the good, the superlatively good tilings which 
jfnay be learned from them-^a knowledge of the mere tethnical 
part of their art of making verses ought to rank among the low- 
est. Stilt we deny it not a place among the good things. So far 
as ah acquaintance with the technical structure of their verse can 
heighten the pleasure of reading the classical poets, so far that 
acquaintance is desirable ; but we know no other useful purpose 
which it serves 9 nor can we regard that as a very eminent one. 
A familiar example may help any one to take its estimate. Of 
English readers, and English readers of learning and taste, liow 
few are there who think it necessary to render themselves ac- 

3 uainted with the technical part of English prosody, to heighten 
leir pleasure in reading the verses of Milton ! The sentiments^ 
the rmagery, the characters, the invention, the style, the hat#o- 
ny, , air produce' their full effect on the mind, without this assist- 
ancej, add when all these are fully enjoyed, the pleasure that 
rem^tfis behind is of little account. 

To this cause we' are persuaded it is, that, even among the 
most celebrated scholars in England, it is so rare to meet with a 
man who has any thing like a ramiliar acquaintance with the ora^., 
torsi the^philCsophers, and historians of Greece. They can repeat 
to you, without book, innumerable passages from the poets, and 
herg an 4 there have dipped into other authors. But it is st^rcely 
once jn an age that a mad appears, who has deeply explored the 
wtjtings, of the philpsophclrs, orators, and historians, — who is ac- 
quaintecS, Ptactican with their spMt ahd genius,— who, in fact, 
ha^^n^qch l^yond a sclioolboy knowledge of the most important 
part o^l^jecian Kteral^^^ TtiB Socrariiie those precious 

renfiaintf^^ 0 \tireAuou$|^^ by Horace and Cicero, as 

the foamaiii oi^enius", fb both the' brafor and the pnet, are ab^n* 
dpneef for the Cmo Eilffpldcs. ' ^ ^ 

Mr Taylor,' by stepphrg aside from the riilgai'pathi, 

' ’ * ’ . dertakiiig 
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deitakltag 
ph«r8v' iiierfVI) 

and he wottilt' iMV«(‘p^oflhe^’e!tieiil«nt 
been as sane 'ift 

Ahcatiobs as pe^^t as they'>#ei%ikral^^[^f!|ini^^ tS»^b- 
merous, and'i^nportant YequiSivSS ‘•iii^lMt9t''ViiMfS'^ ftf 
'who shaH gfN' to us Plato, attlr^ ti#%«'du||hlftd be^ k^itgil^ 
and attended with those mirttste*i»g‘SiiHrSantB 4 '^’thfitj?%^ 
at and phSosophiOa) liuhts^ niay prdsdnt Mm'tet^s'‘in''^hisWh4i- 
nUfiients, without distortion, artd'ssithottt ob6ddTttyi^t$^'#ll^ 
excepting singly a knowledge of the TocableS and ''^’^gtbtndilbtii 
cal construction of the Greek language, has faHeli’W mfldt 
Mr Taylor. ’ * ' - ^■"' ' ' 

The evil, therefore, which he has done, or whidb^' ai’'leasf/‘!a 
in dangev of springing from what he has done, iS fhe-^^Se'Wa^ 
has provoked ns to rake up the ashes in his tomb, t'd 
in it an antidote to the mischief which we dnad; fbr 
T^lor, by exquisitely translating and elucidating PHlto> ^pkited' 
faitly to his countrymen so fine a channel of insttuttibn ' k^ii de^ 
light ; aS he would have gone far towards' enticmg' tfiem' A 
more piofirable track of classical pursuit, so, by exhttd^fn|f 
the fhbrtal foe both of reason, and of taste, he Cs^nof dd‘l^ 
confirm them still more in their predilection to the GhteOlefi-tftkl 
the difficult verse. He has not translated Plato } he has' 
him,' in the most cruel'and abominable manner. He has fiidt klttt^ 
cidatcd', but covered him over widi impenetrable dkAness.'- ' 

Wis, in truth, a curious combination of qualities that flMfft trave 
gone to the production of the performance in queftld^^ We have 
had before in %gland, petfons folly as much' enatoiiM^ as was 
wife, of th.> dogmas of antient phiforoplryj fueh at, Mr Harris 
and Lord Mont^do. Bat Mr Harris and fiord SfoMiidlddQi #ete 
at leall more than moderately acquainted with modem Menee. 
They were men of confiderable intelligence, 'atid‘«ofifidetrable 
knowledge. In an age when all men, even dbsimi' td thbfe who 
camibt foell, afpire to be authors, it'woahl no doubt be hyperbo* 
Itcai tti (if that Mr Taylor is the moft ignOrkitt authw we were 
ever cbndemned to perufe. But we inteiul 'no hyptitbc^, erhen 
we fay that be ought to be reckoned in the eery loweft clajTsof ig- 
norant writers. He has not fo much as n foiSEtttie of' modem fci- 


eiicc. He makes it his boaft, that. he''kno#s''tfbt'S any 

modem language, excepting hh mother toiigne^ and hTil^'#!!} add 
TO his glory to be reckoned ignonmt'of that too, he'fhsll’bafo our 
tcftimony that hit knowledge of It ^is abiinda^y'fbafity.’^^By that 
exercife of bis bare^emoff, -bysthich he has becoibe aiCqbainted 
with the nuking of Greek words, and Greek idioms, he fancies 

that 



T^pfs I?! 

mi 

th^M ^^iroiraiic® 

m intf^hh A%lft iW^rwo^iiajg ^d judging,, fa^ 

cqlficjf, |>^wcr of. language 

exuajble Ilf tajc»»V/ey an adequate idea of them. 

Th^ rq^eK m|p|,:wsii|. |o?.ilthc pofitiye teftiiuonies which the fur- 

.jn the t.a!ft -oCjth^msya: who would give , to. us Plato,^ as it wo^ld. 
b^j^Qr^ble.tp reoelye him^ three grand particulars are included. 

explanations and inftruaions, iu 
the cp^pae;utai:ip as wpukl fuggeft to us, accurately^ the 

ftate of knowledge when Plato wrote, — difcovcr to us the .n4turf, 
fpiri(t .#)4 tc^ndeOiCiy' of his writings, —enable us to folloWf as 
ea^^y ^$.{Nqflih)e in every inftance, the chain of Ins reafoning,«---and 
WlSpyfh<5^4 f the point, whether of refutation, or of con- 

ciifcourff. 2. He ought to give 
q|i,|{|e|^ 3 fj^qjE^lajo, in as perfeil a ftate, 9^5 it can now be brought 
to,h Btet^f^^ihpugh one of the Greek writers that has come doivii 
to U^Mi mutilated condition, is one of thofe, to which the 

Ivand ofrmi^fn criticifm hns done the leaft fervice \ and a multl- 
tqde. pf .e^or^ the produAion of carelefs tranferibers, .many of 
which inight be ea&ly refilled, ftil) inU^rupt the iludent, and 
impair bqjth, his plcafure^nd inftruclion. If wc may fpeak from 
our pv^ e^cpcriencc, we iliould imagine that every reader of Plato 
corre^s his own c^py for himfelf ; and that it is only after he has 
thus brought his author to fpeak his own language, that his con- 
verfatippi with Jum attain tbeir maximum of profit and delight. 
3. He ought, to convert the beautiful Greek of Plato, into be^u- 
ttful:]£nghft,-^into language, bearing the fame cl>ara£^er, the fame 
diftioAiyf^’f€i|tu|gs,in.JSngi^ ftyle, that tjie language of Plato bore 
in Gre^V. . k. 

declare, Qur opinion of the manner in which Mr 
Taylor ha.§ executed , the feveral parrs of this important taft, it. 
incumbent on uf to fay, that he has execiued them ail fo iU, tliat 
\vc .c|0 obt^licvc it W4S poJlible, in the cafe even.pf ope of lAem, 
tQ.j^ecuteJr wprif. Mr Taylor ought to excufe us in benig 4 hus 
pla^v^^ith him}, becaufe,,,as wdll bv feen byand by, he hitnfint 
fake^ little trolj^le in felieSing fpaooth exprelnons, wh^ju ho h^is 
difapprob^tion to beftow 5 ^nd he may be aljured, that, ha never. 
btilpwy4 It;, 'wtrh a fnore.perfed);, conviction of its being , ^iper^ed, 
tlw.o. on prxfiuu occafiop. i . , - . . , . , 

,1. ln^the charafter of . commeniatbr, Mr Taylor has fcat^Iy 
any thing, or in4#d pmfWied-Jto do any thing, bgt to ih^ti 
upon Plato ib^ r«^’veries of Proclur, and of 

of 
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of the AlexandH^ khocL He has nmr gi^tn h^elf ihe 
to follow out hitni^lf the reatbuhig of his aiii£«iir, 
down, for the benefit his readert fuch remains as tro^l eiit^e 
him to fellow the feme reafontng vi^ mofe e«fe U|iil delight. 
We own, that fuch an sittempt, in the Imds of tfy Taflor, Jwotild 
have been abfblutely barren. To fellow the reaibi#gs of iPlato, 
and feize their pure, unadulterated fehfe, which requires feme 
fubtlety, and feme dircrimination, Was bt nd means a tu(k for i 
man havin^r his intelleflual faculties fn the ftate of Mr Taylor’s. 
What Mr T. ylor has done is, here and there, to clap on a patch, 
from Procius/ in the (hape of a note, or of Sn introdu^Hon^ ajad 
then to cry beautiful explanation I exqjpBte doiSrine ! fuSJime 
* dtfclplines ! ’ And thus the office of commentator is completed. 

Ihe extent of the injury thus committed requires feme ex- 
planation. ^ It has been the fate of Plato, in modern times, to be 
feen through a moil unfavourable medium. The vifionartes of the 
Alexandrian fckool, by calling themfelves Platonills, and clothing 
themtfelves, as much as poifible, with the reputation of that ad- 
mired philofopher, have made him be confounded in a great mea- 
fure with ttu^mfelves. The anticipated difguft which has with- 
held almofl every body from perufing the one, has accordingly 
withheld moft people from becoming acquainted with the other; 
lliat author, who was in the moft peculiar manner the favourite 
of Cicero, and recommended by that accomplilhed judge as this 
fineft: teacher, both of eloquence and of ratiocination; whofe writ- 
ings were always the principal part of thofe admired Socratica 
the principal fourcc, according to Horace, of thsf wifdom* 
which is the fprinl^ and origin of every thing exquifite in liter:i- 
tute, — has betn lefs read in modern times, than, any other of the 
cl^fEcal anchors of Greece or Rome* 

Instead of doing, what it would have been so desirable to have 
had done ; instead of rescuing Plato from this injurious misappre- 
^ liension, and inviting the youth of his country to that , instruction 
Nvhich Cicero and Horace "so highly prized, Mr Taylor has done, 
what in him lay, to confirm the misapprehension *, and, by heap- 
ing absurdity more thick upon his author than before, to chase 
everf^body from a task so nauseous as the study of him is thus 
made to appear. . , A 

Mr Taylor has accomplished, what if; i|ra require very sti^ng 
evidence to prove was in the present age taxable of being ati^lh- 
plished; he has succeeded in getting up^ the belief, whqlland 
entire, of all the unmeaning, wild and ridiculous reverits pf the 
latter Platonists; nay, more than this, he added to ihd belief, 
an admiration, whidn words shit under hiei in expressmg fto 
man ever t^^g^trded a revelation from heaven with more dxtatic 2t- 

" ' doration, 
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dor^t^^ than Taylor ^oes the^^^iblime diac(;^€W8 of Pro- 

On yrliKfipte of ;iot disputing tastes* and from Isaving some 
better service td perform;^ .we shpiild probably iiot have thought 
of disturbing. the beliet or admiration of Mr Taylor, had be on- 
ly confined iiimeelf to Proclus and his brethien) but when he 
thinks of fastening the wJioie fraternity upon the back of PLito* 
for whom we have some r'rgard, ‘we be ir to see the un- 

merciful load, or help calling out to the passengers to take notice 
that it ought not to be there. 

It is not easy to find an example that will suit the occasion 
for, if we were to say that the ravings of Jacob Behmen are not 
a more abominable misrepresentation of the New Testament than 
the commentaries of Proclus and Company are of the writii^s of 
Plato, we should not come up to the magnitude of the case^ 
The writings of the German (cobler, v/e think it Was) are evert 
a pattern of rationality, compared with those of the Alexandrian 
sages. Those men were in fact the vhw'latans of antient philo- 
sophy ; and we have nothing in modern times to compare either 
with the phrrnsy of their waitings, or the infamy of their lives. 
A gross mixture of the allegorical genius of Oriental tlieology^ 
with the quibbling genius of the worst kind of Grecian metaphy- 
sics, and an audacious spirit of mystical, irrational and unintelli- 
gible fancy-iiuniing, re>^x*cting the iinisible powers of nature^ 
and the economy of the universe, constitutes the essence or tht^ 
animating principle of that absurd and disgusting jargon which 
they exhibit to us under the profaned name of philosophy. Add 
to this, that they were, almost without exception, impostors and 
mountebanks, thauma tukgi mduTy that is, lying professors 
of miracle^w'prking, of conversing with the gods, of revelations 
from heaven, and other cheats by which they could purloin the 
admiration of an ignorant and absurd inultituuo. 

Now for Mr Taylor's ans\yer to these charges. All ignorance^ 
says he \ profound ignorance. But let us have it in his own 
w’ords, as they are remarkable both for the gentleness of tbe.ki- 
rit, and the urbanity of the. style. * But who are the mc»by 

* whom these latter interpreters of Plato are reviled ; When 
‘ whence did this defalcation originate ? Was it when the 

* champions f<pr the trinity [a pretty fair hit this, at Christ:/.-. :ty, 

* from a bchever in Jupfter] fled from Galll * 0 , and invoked, but 

* in vain, the assistance of philosophy ? Was it because that 

* mitred sophist WarbiMrton thought fit to talk of the poUucoid 

* streams of the Alexandrian school, without knowing any thing 
‘ of the source whence those streams are derived ? Or was it 

* because some heavy German critic, who knew nothing beyond 
‘ a verb in presumed to ^rntd at ihcse venerable herpes ? ' 

NT Whaf 
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What we hinted % little ago, th^t* Mr Taylor hacl no^jnuch 
claim to ceremonious treatment, on the scor^ of his ijjdulget^cc 
to those who had the misfortune to dilFer from himself, we trust 
will now be conceded to us. 

Let us hear him, however, finish his triumphant reply^ * What- 

* ever was its source, ' he continues, • artd whenever it originate 

* ed — for I have not been able to discover either — this, however, 

* is certain, that it owes its being to the most profound Igno- 

* rance, or the most artful sophistry, and that its origin is no less 

* contemptible than obscure. ' 

There is one of those German critics, who, though not endowed 
with the spirit of philosophy to that eminent degree which, for 
his arduous and important task, was to have been wished, has yet, 
by his industry, by his erudition, and the general soundness of 
his judgment, performed a service of the highest value t5 philo- 
sophy, — we mean Brucker, the author of the celebrated and most 
useful Historia Critka Philosopher ; some of whose s*ivhiisk notes 
respecting these Alexandrian worthies, it may not be improper 
for Mr Taylor to hear. 

The following is part of the character of Prod us, the prime fa- 
vourite of Mr Taylor, whom he denominates (such are his very 
M'ords) ^ the consummation of philosophic excellence ; ' and 
scraps from the writings of whom, he wishes to impose upon us, 
as exquisite commentary upon Plato. Talis vero cum fuerit. 
Proclus, cumque haec virtutum ejus summa fuerit, qiiis vcl judi- 
cium tribuet acre homini, anili superstitione se polluenti, vcl in- 
ter philosophos primae classis reponet philosophiae professorem, 
cum ancillulis et quovis cx plebe inanissima religione certaiitcm ? 
Quls virum bonum esse Proclum judicabit, qui nc pudore qui- 
dem, multd minus conscientiae monitu, cicterritius, turpissimis fa- 
bulls et discipulos decepit, et omnium gentium religioncm et sa- 
cra commiscere ausus fuit, et allegorise beneficio, vel machinis 
potius, rotunda miscere quadratis, omneraque eruditioncm mi- 
seranda confusione replere, non erubuit ? Quod qui negat, euni 
Pricli scripta nunquam legisse oportet, vel ad cam thcologiam 
attli^idisse, quam Proclus Zoroastream, Ilermeticam, Orphicam 
esrfe, magna cstentatione crepuit. ” Bmche^i Hist. Crit. Philo^- 
tcArt. ii. p. 333. This is one grunt, and rather an uritunable one 
to the ears of Mr Taylor. Let him listen to a few more. 

Gnint the Second. “ Ex scriptis Procli, quae nobis seryavlt 
fortuna, patet; et ex omnibus paginis luculenter constarc potest, 
hujusmodi concepisse liominem, eruditij^a quidem, sed’ faiiati- 
cum et furore philosophise suae corruptun^, in animo suo, dpetri- 
narum male cohaerentium chaOs, in quod/feon.a ct mala, apta et 
inepta, sana et Insana omnia, Clialdaicac, Orphicx, Homcricae, 

Hcrmcticaa, 
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Hermeticse, Pytliagoric.T,Platonic 3 e, AristotcHcae phHosophjse no- 
mine, fuere roccpta, quocique ct allegoriarum machinis, et nc 
fando opinionum syncrctismo, et mira luxuriantis ingeiiii intern- 
perie/ &c. tom. ii. p, f>2.5. * 

Grunt the third. ** Quanivis vcro Platonem, qucrnque, tan- 
quiini ejus preceptotem, vcnerabantur, PythagoTam, pro ducc 
eligerent, non infinio tamcii loco habcndus crat Ariitotcks. ... Is 
itaque ut earn Platone in concordiam redigeretur, rcsccaru'a niul- 
ta, &c.t . . P*.ciinquendus porro Aristoteli honos quod dialcctl- 
cam eleganiius in^truxisset, ast vindicanda Platoni philosophia 
naturalis ct supernaturalis ; quo in capite, cum in primariis dog- 
matibus valde inter se dissenrirent Plato et Aristotelcs, ejc- 

roititauda: crant ftug^p, et qiiibus licet valdc distorquere- 

tur utriusque philoaophi opinio, attamcn coire in unum, et coii- 
spirare, cogebatur. ... In physiologia autem eum cum Platone mi- 
ra sentontiarum et doctrinarum catastrophe ccncllianint, ftionstris 
hijpolhcmm excn^iiiatisy quibus taiiquam machinis discordiain in- 
ter utriimquc cvcrtcrent. ” tom. ii. p. 36*2. 

But it is not merely against the <loctrines, or the indescvibable 
stuiF in the name of doctrines, ailbrdcd by these Grecian sages, 
that the German liog makes the disagreeable noise which it is na- 
lural to beasts of his species to make, when annoyed by things 
ulFcnsive. He squeaks,' which is louder than grunting, against 
their lives ; tcllmg us that the doctors of Mr Taylor's school 
were, almost to a man, little bettor, if the truth may be spoken, 
than common rogues ; much more worthy of a pillory than of 
the admiration of a deluded multitude. We recollect, wlien we 
first road the Pseudomantis of Lucian, in which ho describes ? 
philosopher of this sect, and recounts all the ba'^e and disgusting 
arts of deception w’hich he employed — arts so numerous and de- 
grading, that those of the vilest quackdoctors of modern times, 
even of German mountebanks, exhibiting on a stage with a 
merry-andrew, are respectable and honourable in the compari*^ 
‘.on, — we imagined, being then a good deal younger than wa are 
now, that the case w'as entirely fictitious •, that no such beligs, 
untlcr the name of pliilosophcrs, ever did, or could exist. — fill a 
mistake. — When w'e became acquainted with Brucker, wc »Qn 
found that the Platonic philosophers had so nearly come upl to 
ideal perfection, that the. satyrist had little more to do than- to 
copy from the life. 

Brucker, for cxampli*, tells us of Apollonius ; Prxterlta etlrtl 
et futura tanquam infpexifie ct prxdlxifFt' 5 novifle in 

qU 2 C corpora prius anima: migrantes fuerint ingrefliC, quidque in 
iis peregerint : potuiffe educere mehibra corpufque fuum vinculis 
prout placucrit ; nvcrnincafle malos fphitus, peftilentes niorbos ct 
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alia mala hdmimbus inducentes ; confcAirque talia mantbns et a- 
muktis, map^ica arte conflru^is, clavina plurima a totis rcgioni- 
bus €t civitatibus depuliCe ; vifum cum fuifle, pavcarum horarum 
tempore Romx ct Puteolis : — ^Vidifle Ephefi cs^em Doinitiani 
potuiiTe porro manes ex infens fedibus provocare^ et preetbus, ab 
India acceptis^ Achillem ex fepulchro produxiile eique varia prse- 
cepifle ; excitavifle pueJIam viri proconfularis e mortuis ct fponfo 
reddediiTe^ imperaffe mari, ventoque, ct fladibuft, ut placido 
Neptuno femper uteretur ; aperuiif^^ fores templonimy et^laulifle ; 
— apparuifle etiam cum poll mortem, invocatnm et dc anima- 
rum immortalitate foedifle oracula. ” t. ii. p. 136.— Cetfrenas, ib. 
citat. inftrufts us further, EfFecifle fuis magicis artibus, nc 
ferpentes et fcorpii percuterent, neve cuKccs adclTcnt, ne cqui fero- 
cirent : Lycum quoque ainnem c(>mpr.fcuiire, iie fuis exundationi- 
bus Byzantib noceret. ” 

Of this fed^, Platonic, Alexandrian, Eclediic, (It was known by 
all thefe names,) Bruckcr aflerts in general, “ Inter eos refte re- 
putatur [Apolloniuf], . . . quos Ecleciicorum nomine in fequentibus 
contemplabiniur, dtmonftriihiTnufque, non licitum tantum, fed 
pium quoque et laudabiie duxilTe, in rebus faerls fraudibus uti et 
mendaciis. ” In the fame page, " Platonicorum morem menda- 
ciis rem fu.im juvandi, feimus. ” And again, “ Ex hac fchola 
egrrfli funt homines audaces et impudentiflTimi, et in his omnium 
maxime Hierocles. ” This geritJeman is charadferized by Mr 
Taylor, (See Gen. Iiitrod. p. Ixxxvii.) as the Magnificent Hie-- 
rocles i ” and is ^numerated amorg the great princes of the fchool. 
Of Porphyry, mother of thefe fublinsc dodfors, he fays, Mcn- 
dacii et fraudic poftulari prfic, attenta vitx Plotini, ab eo con- 
feriptse, ledlio no^ mox convincet, et in aprico ponet aftutiam ho- 
minis, prsecept 'rem fuum non cx veritate, fed fcflss fuss emolu- 
mento dcfciibi’ntis. Qua ir. re hujus fcholx mores fcculus eft 
Porphyrias, qtiam fraudihiis quoque et mcndaciis, vanaque jac- 
tantia res fuas jiiv^re licitum exiitimaffe, fupra monuiimis. Eo 
miitus vero fides fine exatnine adhibenda eft Porphyrio, quo magis 
in Litae quam nobis iledit Pythagone liiftoria, fraudes ejus et men- 
daAi dtireximus ; planumqne fecunus, eo potilftmum fcopo atquo 
flip confiripfifte fubdolum hmiiiiuim genus vitas philofophoruni 
feftx fujc, ut eos divinos fuilTe homines,> majora quani a nudo ho- 
mine ^xpLC^ar^ queant edenics opera, •^ftemderent. ” t* ii. p. 218. 

Tht fc>IIuwif’.g paiTage, relating to Plotinus, is very ftrong : 
** Irif..ir?r4torem vero magiris cum fuperaller drtibus, ct provocalTe 
fpiritum tutelarem, curn i'Egyptiaco facerdutc de hac arte certan- 
tent, quid aliud prob »t, quam vel veneficiim magusnque, vel im- 
poftorem er prneftigiatorem fuifle Plotinutn maximum ^ qui fi 
Luciani vixiffet temporibus dignus fuiflet qui Apollonio et Alcx- 

audro 
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andro jnngeretun Aft hie tandem commuBis quafi . Afise^ Africae 
et Europae pneceptor fuii, qui novum ct peftlicnriflimum philofo* 
phise geiiuft) quod totum fuperftitioneai» cnthufiafnium, praeili- 
gias et iofiumersaa decipiendi homines artes comp!c:£ttbatur 9 per 
difcipulos ubique diflemiiiavit t. ii. p. 23 r« 

We 'are mow desirous to put an end to these quotations; but 
we must not entirely onUt Proclus ; because he is the grand per- 
former in the hands of Mr Taylor, aV.d because it is his precious 
ore with which we are here treated For the gold of Plato. ‘ Ar- 
thriridis doloribus, ’ says Brucker, ‘ in pede ustulatus* ex prae- 
scripto cujusdam emplastrum imposuerat, quod, dum in lecto 
jacet, avis tiiopia advolans abstulit : quod etsi salutare ci erat, ti- 
more tameii morbi augebatur; supplicavit itaque Deo, rogans, 
ut evidentius se certiorem faceret. Quo facto, cum obdormivls- 
set, vidit Epidauriutn ad se accederuem, accuratiusque contem- 
plantem ipsius crura, nec prae humanissimo amore dedignantem 
genua osculo contingere. Quo viso Proclus bono fuit animo, 
nec unquam in vita eo porro dolore afFectus est. ’***♦**# 

* Jynge quadam, sive spaeruLi Ilecatica opportune motita, im- 

bres deduxit, et Atticam infausto a^stu liberavit ; terrae queque 
motum positis fascinis inhibuir ; morbos hymnis ct prsecatiuncu- 
lis depulit ; ct qua: alia hujus generis sunt. ’ t. ii. p. :iSl, * Cum 
aliquando ei docenti supcrveni.'»set vir magni in republica nomrnis 
Rufinus, caput Procli lumine circumfundi sensisse, cumque phi- 
losophus finem interpretationi posuisset, Rufi!ium assurgentem 
eum adoravisse, ’ p. 3.*i2. * nefaiidas, * adds Brucker in 

the same place, * horum hominuni artes, mendacia et impostiiras 
luculentcr revelant, geniumqiie seciae produnt ciarisslme, qui in 
eo unice elaboravit, ut sive fr.uide, sive nugis et iiieptiis, sive 
mendaciis, ct doctoribus suis, et doctrjiiJC sti 2 C clivinam auctori- 
tatem assereret. ' 

As we arc desirous pnee for all to set the public right (as to 
Mr Taylor himself, he is t.oo far gone) with regard to the Platoryx: 
'philosophers, and the entire dissimilarity between them, ancTthe 
truly philosophic friend of Socrates, whose venerable narle they 
so much abused, we will add the opiirion of two recent ^jrholars 
of OUT own country, whose knowledge Mr Taylor will nkt ven- 
ture to characterize in ternir* quite so rough as that of thi Ger- 
mans who ofi’eiid him, 'Tiic hrst is Mr Gibbon, w*ho tUls 115 
(Hist^ of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iv. p.70.] 

* The philosopherjt of^the Platonic school, Piorinus, pofjphyry 
and the divine Jminblkhus, were admired as the rnost skilfu 
masters' of this allegorical science, which Ld^cured to soften anic 
harmonize the deformed features of Paganism. Julian himself 
who was directed in the mysterious pursuit by uffidesius, the ve- 

N r.erabh 
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neraWe successor of JamWichus, aspired to the possession of a 
treasure, which he esteemed, if we may credit his solemn asse-» 
l erations, far above the empire of the world. It was ' indeed a 
treasure, which derived its value only from opinion ; and every 
artist, who flattered himself that he had extracted ^ the precious 
ore from the surrounding dross, claimed an equal right of’stamp- 
ing the name and figure the most agreeablc^to his peculiar fancy. 

This freedom of interpretation, which might gratify the 

pride of the Piatonists, exposed the vanity of their art. Wirh- 
Oipt a tedious derail, the modem reader could not form a just 
idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, the soIljuti 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these sages, who pro- 
fessed to reveal the system of the universe. ' 

The next is the opinion of Jacob Bryant. * By the' help of 
the mistaken term or wj, * (says lie, Analys. of Ant. Mythol. 
vol. iii. p. 104-. ed. tJvo), ‘ and of its derivative and 
they pretended to find out much mysterious and recondite know- 
ledge ; all which was utterly unknown lo those from whom they 
derived their iiitelligeacr. There are numberless instances of this 
in Porphyry, and Jamblichus ; and in Proclus upon the Platonic 
philosophy. It is to be observed, that," when Christianity had 
introduced a me re rational system, as well as a more refined wor- 
ship ain^ng Tnunkii'id ; the P.igans were struck with the sublimity 
of its clocirin'^.., aiul tried in their turns to refine. But their mis- 
fortune "vV.is, that they were obliged to abide by the theology, 
which had been transmitted to them ; and to make the history of 
the Gentile gods the basis of their procedure. This brought 
them into immense dliriciilries and equal absurdities: while tJjcy 
laboured to solve what was inexplicable \ and to remedy wliac 
was past cure- Ildhce we meet w'ith -many dull and elaborate 
sophisms » veil in the great Plutarch : but maiyy more in after- 
times, among the %vrirers of whom I am speaking. Proclus is 
v/^ntinually ringing the chaT)gcs upon the terms and 

y«>jTo? ; and explains what is really a proper name, as if it signified 
micllcct. In consequence of this, he tfies to subtilize, 
and ti-fine all the base jargon about Saturn and Zeus : and would 
persuade us, that the most idle and obscene legends related to the 
divii^e minj, to the eternal wisdom, and supremacy of the Deity. 
Thiy> he borrows many exalted notions from Christianity ; and 
blends tliern with the basest alloy, with the dregs of Pagan my- 
thology.-’ 

A few .words, W'c trust, will be suflrlcient to convince all men, 
but Mr 'Paylor, that there is no consanguinity between Plato, and 
suck ’ ges ht ’liose we have been describing, — ‘ 'J'he great Ploti- 
*ius ' [see Mr 'iayloPs own words, intrud. p.lxxxviL] ‘ the most 
, learned 
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learned Porphyry) the divine Jamblichus,* the most acute Syria« 
nuS) Proclus die consunimatton of philosophic excellence, the 
magnificent ilieroclesj the concisely elegant Sallust, and the most 
inquisitive Damsweius-j — men who were truly links of the golden 
chain of Deity. * One of the most remarkable features of the 
writings of Plato is, that he affirms nothing ; whereas the friends 
of Mr Taylor are the most desperately affirmative of all human 
beings. In most of the Dialogues of PLto, the object is to re- 
fute the tenets and expose the ignorance of some of those so- 
phists who travelled about Greece, under pretence of teaching 
Sequence and philosophy, and who, in general, filled the minds 
of the youth witli a spirit of mere logomacljy, and with the worst 
impressions of right and wrong, with regard both to public and 
to private life. The ingenuity, the acuteness, the address, the 
eloquence with which this delicate and important task is per- 
formed, render the perusal of these Dialogues among the most 
improving exercises w'hich can engage a juvenile mind. Hardly 
any thing, in the way of example at least, can be conceived 
more calculated to sharpen the faculties ; to render acute in dis- 
cerning, and ingenious in exposing fallacies ; to engendtr a love 
of mental exercise ; and to elevate with the ambition of menial 
excellence. In some of fhe dialogues, as in those with Alcibiadcs, 
the object is to expose some of the false impressions which are 
most apt to prevail in the minds of men, and to lead to the 
most dangerous consequences, iti these the skill with whicli 
the misnppreliension is analyzed ; the variety of ridiculous lights 
into which it is thrown ; and the power of argument as well as 
of satire which is employed to expose it, operate as the strongest 
sanative. In those of a diirercnt description, where inquiry, in 
the rigid sense of the word,^ is more the object, as in the books 
concerning Polity and Laws, the business is to give specimens of 
investigation, to let in rays of light, to analyze particular points, 
and, by throwing out queries or hypotheses, to encourage sne# 
culation, rather tlian lay down and establish any system of pi- 
nions. Accordingly, Cicero expressly tells us, ‘ In PlatoAis ii- 
bris nihil affirmatuv ; et in utramque partem multa dissei*jL),ntur ; 
de omnibus quieritur, nihil certe dicitur. * 

In all this, nothing under heaven can be more different, bt^h as 
to matter and manner, than the w’^ritings of Plato and thefee of 
the soudisanl Platonists. The business of the Platonists is 111 in 
supernaturals ; of Plato, as far as we have yet gone, i«<3ll in 
moral and political) or at most metaphysical subjects, ^he lan- 
guage of the one is as wild, and mystical, and obscur^ as their 
ideas ; that of the other is always elegant, often highly figura- 
tive and eloquent ; and unless when he is puzzling himself with 
- N * ybonive 
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abortive a^tempte to explain the nature of abstract idcaSy highly 
clear and .appropriate. 

It was cel^btfited as the glory of SocrateSj that he had brought 
plulosophy down from the aerial regions of fiction and conjec- 
ture about things remote from the sphere of man ; and taught 
her to converse on subjects of real utility in human The 
immediate disciples of Socrates, among whom the most eminent 
were Plato and Xenophon, trod in his steps, The latter Plato- 
nists were so far from following their example, .that they exerted 
all their influence to lixigc philosophy once more among the 
clouds, and expel her finally from the walks of mortals. Yet 
strange it is, that these same latter Platonists have in .general been 
regarded in modern times as conveying a fair idea of the pluloso- 
phy of Plato ! 

Besides those discourses which we have described above, and 
which compose the principal parr of the writings of Plato, there 
are a few which are to be regarded, in some sort, 7ihjtmx-d'‘ esprit^ 
and in which the principal object of the writer seems to have 
been, to afford a specimen or a dispi .y of liis gen' us j such is the 
JkJencxenus, where Plato, enters the lists with the orators, and 
gives us a model of a funeral orati ni for Atlicnian warrior-j slain 
in biUtle, which IMr Harris has celebrated as the masterpiece of 
human eloquence, though Dionysius Halicarnassensis has censur- 
ed it as turgid. It was not merely the ut itors witom Plato was 
ambitious of rivalling ; hj desired to contend too with the pliilo- 
sophers, at their own weapons. As explanations of the origin, 
and economy of the universe, wa& that on which the sophists 
chiefly plumed themselves, and whicli was often, indeed, most 
available to tl.eir reputation, Plato scenis to have been desirous 
of showing them liow easy, even heie, it would be to excel them. 
Accordiuglv, in the riuiscus, he puts into the mouth of a phi- 
losopher or that name a discourse, in which a cosmogony, far 
Tfjore ingenious than any before invented by the philosophers, is 
laul down. But it is merely pieocntcd as a mode, according to 
ivhictt any one may conceive that the universe originated and was 
composed \ not as a delineation on which any one is called upon 
o rew as a relation of the fact. It is accordingly not present- 
ed to/us in the person of Socrates, in which form, any thing that 
?lata designed should be considered as an opinion of his own, 
s al yays given ; but in that of Timxus, a philosopher of a dif- 
erenV-armntry, and a different school. This discourse, however, 
fforded plausible, and an unlucky plea for the Alexandrian sages 
o claim /the illustrious Grecian for the founder of that wild 
dan of mystic conjecture which they pursued in the name of 
hilosophy. 
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fi- In regard t6 the service vrfiich ought tb hare beert done to 
literature, by rectifying, to the highest degree practicable, the 
text of Plato, it is necessary merely to entreat our readers to re- 
flect for one moment on the infiporrance of this service, and* then 
to tell them that Mr Taylor has entirely abandoned ir. Mr Tay- 
lor was certainly altogether unqualified for the task. But it is the 
more wonderful that he has in no degree attempted it, that Mr 
Sydenham, a scholar of a very different description, set him an 
example, in the Dialogues which he has translated, of some valu- 
able performance of this nature. We recollect one or two cases 
in which Mr Taylor has told us that Procliis h.id followed a dif- 
ferent reading from that in our printed copies •, and this is what 
lie has nobly contributed toward improving the editions of Plato. 

'd. We come row to the principal part of JVIr Taylor’* task^ 
that of giving to us Plato in our own IvMiguagc. We own that it 
was an avtluous task. Of all authors Plato is, perhaps, the most 
difiicult to translate. Nevertheless,, the examples, of Sydenham 
in English, of Grou in l\ench, and of Bembo in Italian, prove at 
least that the thing may be done, and that there is no impossibi- 
lity in doing it well, Mr Taylor has done it shockingly. His 
language is stitf, and awkward, and uncouth, to a degree that has 
hardly any example, c\en among those literal translations which 
have been provided for the use of schools. Nor is this the worst. 
Mr Taylor has by no means given us a fr.ir representation even of 
the meaning of Plato. Vv^herever this misrepresentation has been 
committed by substituting for the pioper translation of the words 
of Plato, a translation of ilie base jargon of the latter Platonists, 
the reader will expect it as a thing of course. The extent to 
which this pollution reaches, is however ve]y great ; and it would 
have been grievously to be lamented, had tiie task been well ex- 
ecuted where this delusion finds not a place. But the misinter- 
pretation of Plato is not coiifmed witliin such narrow bounds. 
Gross mistakes with regard to the meaning of the text swariR^u 
every part. Any competent scholar has but to open the bc>o1c, — 
and if he compares One page with the original, the chance is great 
that he will light upv>n more blunders than one. If we -dp not 
charge Mr Taylor wiih absolute incapacity to interpret the Greek, 

is not because an attentive examination of his Plato hafe not 
convinced us, that he has got fully as much reputation fw His 
knowledge of Greek as he deserves, but we at least do cjlargc 
him with unpardonable carelessness in the performan,^®^ of hi^ 
task. We are quite satisfied that his general practice libs been to 
interpret directly &om the Latin translation, without so\nuch as 
looking at the Greek ; for the cases arc so nurncroiis in v^hich we 
have found his translation an ex ict copy of the lintin, and m whief^ 
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an inspection of the Greek couM hardly have failed to convince 
him he was wrong, that we have been unable to form any other 
conclusion. ' • ; < 

•The reader will expect that we should give hint examples in 
support of these charges. The difficulty is in keeping ourselves 
within bounds, and in making the selection. The blunders are 
of two sorts ; they are either such as affect the whole strain df 
an argument, or such as affect single expressions only. The for- 
mer are of course tlie most important, and most calculated to 
strike the mind of the reader. But, to render them manifest, it is 
necessary to state and explain the argument ; and this requires 
more words than it suits the present occasion to allow. We are 
therefore obliged to confine ourselves to such inferior examples 
as we van nost quickly despatch. We have little doubt that the 
evidence they afford will be deemed quite satisfactory. E yjflirrw 
discc majora. 

At the beginning of the Protagoras, from which, as one of the 
most difficult of the Dialogues of Plato, we shall take the^first of 
our examples, Socrates relates that one of his friends having call- 
ed upon him before it was light, and havings come into his bed- 
chamber while he was yet in bed, sat down. In the version of 
Mr Taylor this latter circumstance is thus expressed ; ‘ And at 
the same rime, taking a couch, he sat down at my feet.’ (Tay- 
lor, vol. V'. j. p. iOJ.) In the Latin of Ficinus, the expression is, 
Scabdlumqiie in tenebris manu contrectans ad pedes meos 
subsedit ; ’ and that of Serranus is very similar. From this the 
translation of Mr Taylor would bv no means appear to be impro- 
per. But when wc observe the Greek, we shall find the circum- 
stance, as stated by Plato, to have been very different. *** i/Ka 
tj# (rxiuiroio^ TV? Treote^ Here there is 

not a syllable about taking a couch, and sitting down upon it, be^ 
side the bed on which Socrates was reposing, all of which Mr 
Tii::lor ii:scrts. The plain translation is, * And groping ’ [observe 
that u was ret dark] * for the bed, he sat down at my feet *, 
that is, sat down upon the bed where Socrates was. The French 
translator, M. Grou, had looked to the Greek for himself. Ac- 
cordingly his translation is, ^ En meme terns s’etant approchc de 
inon jiit a latons, il s’est assis ^ mes pieds. ’ 

Tfe same friend tells Socrates that he had intended to call up- 
on htn ^he night before. But that he had returned so late and 
w:?ariea ’from a lon^ journey, that he had deferred his visit till the 
rnotnii.g ie he adds, (ai lic ru 3tdm i wrws tfvnxfy, tv0vi 

ssre^fivfl^uv; which MrTaylof transktes (Ibid. p. 105), 

' Soon ij'icrcfore 1 ailing asleep from wearineas, when I aw'oke I 
came hither. ’ This blunder is the more remarkable, that the La- 
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tin both of Serranus and Ficinus is here, correct; and that it 
would be strange indeed if Mr Taylor really did not know the 
meaning of ft* o ww-vas «¥««« ; which is so far from being, 

* I fell asleep from weariness,* that it is, ‘ Sleep left me aft^r 
my weariness, * 

The caufe of this viht of the young friend of Socrator. wns to 
tell him that Protagoras, a celebrated fophiit, h,ul jufl iirrive<l in 
Athens, with wliofe reputation the young man vv.is violently in- 
flamed, and was impatient to become a difciple of Ins. Socr ir-s, 
accordingly, in his ironical way, aflced him, * Well, what is it to 
you that Protagoras has arrived in Athens ? he injure you 

in any rcfpefl: ? Yes, by the gods, faid he laughing, fornfmuch 
as he being wife, makes not me to refemble him. I3ut, faid 
crates, if you give him moiieyj and prelent him njotivr s, he wU 
render you alfo wife- * The young man tlien anfw'^-rs, E* aj S' 

as) at Ziv Kii fiiatf a*? £?* xv iuuv i-Ti>sixoiut kSsk, arre raft 

(piXm. Th,j tranflntion of Ficinus is as follows: ‘ O Jupiter a 
exteri dii, ncque meib neque ainicorum rebus parcerem, mpdo id 
me confecuturum confidcreni. ' Th.is, it is evident, is remarkably 
imperfoO: ; the firft claufe, whicl* is a very emphatical one, b.;ing 
entirely flurred over. Tlie proper traidlation plainly is, ^ Would, 
O Jupiter, and ye gods, it depended upon tins ! ^ [upon his giving 
mon<;y as Socrates had farcaftically fuggelled] ‘ as I would fparo 
neither my own wealth, nor that of nr\y friends. * Mr Taylor fol- 
lows word for word the erroneous tr«\nllation of Ficinus ; ‘ O Jii- 
piter, and the other Gods, he replied, I Ihouid neither fpare my 
own property, nor that of niy friends, to accompbfh loij,. * [Ibid. 
p, 105.) Serranus has done little more than copy Ficinus. Eeinbo 
has mended the matter Confidtrablv ; ‘ O Giovc, * fays lie, ‘ e voL 
altri Dei, fe in cio confillefle L» cola, io non pardon. Toi nc aile 
cofe mie, ne degli amici. ’ The French tranllator Ims undLrllood 
the paflage exactly; * Fiut a Jupiter, et a tons les dioiix, a-i-ii ..ir, 
qu’il ne tint qu*a cela ! Je n’epargncrois ni niu bourfe ni ceiloje 
mes amis. * 

The next is a blunder peculiarly grofs. Socrates fays, ‘ 
after tliis, Itept out to walk in the hall, syw rv 

I'^zroK^xTttg TVS SttTxo^if xvToy, xxt v^a/rafVy* &C. iil.a i\l; 1 UOV 

(u/f sup. p. 105.) tranflates, ‘ And I, m order to try i ‘c Irer-u^tli 
of Hippocrates, looked at him attentively^ and faid;’ -net r ‘col- 
Icfling that, a few minutes before, it was fo dark', Hippocrati i^was 
obliged to grope for Socrates’s bed ; nor adverting thatj^illh f the 
difeourfe had proceeded a confiderablc time, Socrates' oUiCiTcs 
that it w^as then juft beginning to get light, fo that he cc>wld o r- 
ceive Hippocrates blulhing : wJ*] y«a 

V itm 'J'JiCiC would, tiierckTe, li.ive 

\ btca 
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been little ufe in Socrates’s looting attentively at Hippocrates ; and 
it is truly remarkable, that even Mr Taylor had not the difcertt- 
ment to perceive, that does not here fignify to look at, m 

tiie phyHcal fLiife, but to explore, in the mental fenfe. The French 
tranilator law thi^ witli his ufual accuracy ; ‘ Comme je voulois 
soncler les forces ci’Hippocrate, Je i^at examine^ et interroge en ces 
termes. ’ We liuJ, hovv'evcr, that Mr Taylor has again exadly 
tranflated Ficinus ; ‘ Ac volens ipfe lidiicia; ejus periculum facere, 
intuitus ium diligcnUr^ atque ita interrogavi. ’ Be mho, who has but 
too often f.itisfiod himfelf with the ea(y expedient of Mr Taylor, 
in looking only at the* Latin, mifinterprets here in a fimilar man- 
ner ; ^ Ed andammo alia corte, e facendo io la prova della fua 
for/ia, il guardai diligomentc, e io iuterrogai. ’ 

3"or fome of •ir.c abfurd iniftr^nflations of Mr Taylor, one really 
hnds it diiricult to nccotint- Thus, in the courfe of an argument, 
«>ocratos queftions Prnf.igon*^, if any one lliould nlk him, whether, 
ill ids opinion, there w is fuch a tidng as holinefs, and if that ho- 
linefb was fonu thing, vriiat would be his anfwer ? Protagoras re- 
plied, that he would anfwer both quellions in the aiTirniative. 
Socrates inquired agaiit whit he would anfwer, if he were alked, 
whether tiiat fomethii.g were fo conllitute<3 by its nature, as to be 
unholy, or to be iioly? 1 Ihoaltl be oifended, rrplUd Protagoras, 
with the quell ion, ;i: d I ihouhl fav; /nsvr «y 

I* fMj 6 * yt »; iriett . — ^ Pr^.-Clict bcttCi’ tUlllgS, 

<> man, ’ fay a Mr 'lay lor. ‘ for by no means v/ill any thin 4 elfe be 
holy, unlefs holiiu lh ah !i b* holv. ’ But what, or how, or where, 
\\\\% prediction any tldiig to do with tins pafi’ige ? EvpPijutt is a well 
known cxpreriion exicUy correrponding to the Latin idiom 
'jerha. * 

'l\hc foliowliig an error "iFecLii g an argument; and as w.: 
think we ca 1 inake ir vihld*.* \^itJiutir a very long explanation, we 
are anxious to prc'hnt ii. lhotagor»s had iiflVrted that virtue con- 
tV3.ed 01 p.'.rrs, fuch as jultice, yriflom, temperance, &c. ; and 
that th^^d'e parts were not like tlie pirts of gold, all fimihir to on:j 
another, bJt like the parts of the face, difl'erent, as the eyes, nofe, 
mciith, &c. iSocrares, howtver, piilhed him afterwards to con- 
fefs,, that the parts of virtue uve fimil.ir to one another. But he 
endeavoured to evade the appeanr.ico of having fuJfered refutation 
by ^rhe folio wing jdei, (3 3’ oj) Tr^otnofKt rt ^tKcucrvfn otru~ 

xxt yecq Q-rniv or^Hv otfMr/iyrvi w^oGsatKS, ro /x^ Xsvkop tx fCiXxpi gr*v 0 Tf 
‘X‘^&rz»ncSi xMi ro G-seXvi^ov ra fActXxKX* x.xi rxXXx x ^oxa tpitmorarx xXXinXoiq^ 
nxi cl tot/ i^xfAiv xXXnv ^vvxfMV Kxt vk uvxt ro in^ov oiov ro ire^op, rx 

x'i TT^oG^AfTCH fAo^ix, kxi sr* ro Irt^op Uop ro ere^ey. xtm. 

75 KXp rxvrx eXty^otg, ti fiuXoto, XTrxvrx cc< cftotx xXXytXotq. 

ji?.X* rx cy.oicv n i^ovrxy o^ix ptKXiov KxXuVt ftii xHfMt&p ri t^oprx 
,'€V0VLtHsj, Gra'll/ (Tf^iXffOV ro Gf^OiOV, 

/ 
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The meaning of the paflage we fliall firft render as literally as 
polfible in our own words : * True, faid he, juftice is in fome de- 
gree (imilar to holinefs j for, in a certain fenfe, any thing what- 
ever is fimilar to any otlier thing : thus, refpefts there are, jn 
which white is fimilar to black, and hard to ioft. So too other 
things, which appear to be perfeflly oppofite to one another, 
wTiich we formerly agreed poflcffed diffl^r^nt powers, and were 
not, any one of them, fuch as any other, — the parts, for example, 
of the face, — are yet In fome fenfe fimilar, and any one of them 
fuch as any other. Infomuch that, after this fafhion, you may, 
in refutation of me, prove, if you pleafe, even this, that all things 
are fimilar to one another.- But it is not right to call either thofe 
things fimilar which have fome fimilarity, or thofe things difFimilar 
which have fome diffimilarity, provided the points of fimilitude 
and diflimilirude are ftill very fnialL * 

Mr Taylor’s tranfluion is is f(?Jlows. 

* But, indeed, he replied, justice has something similar to holi- 
ness. For one thing always resembles another in a certain respect, 
contraries alone excepted : for white has no similitude to black,* nor 
hard to soft ; and so with respect to other things which appear to be 
most contrary to each other, and which, as we before observed, pos- 
sess another power, a*d of which one does not resemble the otlier. 
But there are other things, such as tlie parts of the face, in which 
the one is similar to die other. So that, although you should con- 
fute these things after this manner, if you are of opinion that all 
things are similar to each other, yet it is not just to call those things 
similar which possess a certain similitude to each other ; as neither 
is it just to call diose things which possess a certain dissimilitude, dis- 
similars, though they have but very little of the similar. ’ Taylor's 
Plato, uti snj). pp. 1 25, 1 26. 

It id very cviLicnt, in tlie firft place, that the former of rhefr 
tranflations is coherent with the preceding argument, and con- 
tains a fenfe adapted to die end in view \ that iuch as it is, too, 
that fenfe is clearly enough brought out. On the other hand, the 
tranlliition of Mr Taylor, (liows no coherence with the argument ; 
it is fo far from exhibiting a fenfe adapted to the end in view, 
that it is entirely deprived of fenfe. It is mere galimadas. Con- 
tradiftion, abfurdity, obfeurity, are all words too weak to charac- 
terize fuch jargon, which no man not nurfed in the fchooi of Pro- 
clus could have permitted himfdf to put down upon paper. 

Let us, however, attend to Mr 'l\iyll)r a httle more c^fely. 
* For one thing always refembhs another in a certain 
contraries alone excepted.’ The Gv^ck is, en^ 

yewij j — it here appears that the cl.iuh, * eorur..rics alnne 

cxcLj.ti d,’ is folded in by Mr Taylor, without a word fo aut.'io- 
lize It in the Kxt. In thr next member of the 1 ntened there js 
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a fmall error In the crmnion readings ; 'a Mvjctv ra fiO^n 
c rt K. T. X. j inftead of a r; it is printed e /«**» ivhich en*' 

Tirriv delboys the H’htile n^eanJn^ of the paiFage, and ilie whole 
p.crtinency of the argument. To all this, however, Mr Taylor 
was blind. lie follows the corrupt reading, and has no idea of 
the nrnftuf- ; ‘ fur white/ fays he, * has no fiiniiitude to black, 
nor hard U) ibfl.’ Y^t Henry Stephens, had he but given him- 
itlf the trouble to look at the edition of that eminent fcholar, 
would have fet hirv right. Scribendo irtv c r*, ” hiys he, “ vel 
E5-;v i', (ji.im t-v 0 /wjj qui diceretur?) belle cohierebit, ” &c. It 
wid oe f.en w'h.it havoc our tranflator then makes with the reft of 
rlie p.iragraph. The claufe beginning Tet>.>vx, and ending 
iTs^0F, he totally mlfunderilands, divides it into two parts, and ex- 
plains one half one way, and the other half another way. But 
tlie moll unpardoii.ible mifinterpretation, perhaps, of the whole, 
is that of th' claufe which lucceeds ; art rarta yt tw rxvrx 

tXsy^ei^, it d/; cctuvtx lu ht&ix uXXrMt^. ‘ 8o that,* fays Mr 

Taylor, * although you ihoiild confute thefe things after this man- 
ner; if you are of opinion that all things are (imllar to one ano- 
ther. ’ 'The real Greek fcholar will very plainly fee, not only that 
the fenfe of the tex’t is here totally mifunclerftood and mifrepre- 
fented, but that the idiom of the language is totally miftaken and 
perverted. The phrsfe, ** for example, he takes, not as an 

independent claufe, meaning, • if you pleafe ; ’ he takes it as 
conneded with, and as governing the fucceeding claufe, in the 
ienfe of * if you mean that. * But he ought to have known that 
the Idiom of tlie language does not admit of fuch a conftruflion ; 
in the firfl place, the optative mOod in that fenfe would have been 
wrong, and the word ought to have been /3 »a«e, not i in the 
ncxi place, in that fenfe is never conftrued with the con- 
nect:! vf pari’cle «« but irt. The verb of one important 

roeaning cf wdiich he muft have entirely loft fight, feems likewife 
ro have inified him. It has two principal flrades of meaning. It 
firfurnuans fimply to refute, by ftiowing the contradiclion or ab- 
furJity of an aiitagoniiVs pica ; and fecondly it means to refute, 
ivy proving fomething better on the other fide ; to eftablifli one 
propofition in lefutation of another. It has this laft fenfe in the 
rrefent inltance, while Mr Taylor had thought only of giving to 
it the former. 

Ii .will now amufe thoreader, after having feen how unlike the 
rraniVaLipn of Mr 'raylor is to the Greek of Plato, to perceive 
how fimiiar it is, on the other hand, to the Latin of Ficinus ; 

Nam quodlibet ciiilibet quiddam fimile habet, praeter ilia quae 
omnino inter fe contraria funt, ut album nigrum, inolle durum. 
AiquI ct^iila r.uM fupra dixiinus aliam aliamque inter fe rem ha- 
j. berr^ 
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here, nec tale efle alterum ^uale altemm eft, ceu vultus ipfius 
partesj quiddam fimile inter fe habent, eftque quodammodo tale 
alterum quale alterum. Atque hac ratione licet bxc refellas, fi 
placet quod cunfla invicem (imilia funt : non tamen quxcunquc 
fimile quiddam habent, fimilia vocanda funt, neque etiam qux- 
cunque difllmile quiddam, invicem diflimilia fi exiguum quiddam 
fimilc habent. * 

We niuft now, however, leave the Protagoras, to take a few 
fpecimens from another quarter. We find, on turning to our 
notes, and reckoning up the paflages we had marked for animad- 
verfion, in this fingle Dialogue, that they amount to above a hun- 
dred, As a fample of Mr Taylor's bad Englilh, the following in- 
llances even of grammatical tranfgreflion, may be prefented from 
the traiiflation of this Dialogue. — ' And when they were about to 
lead them into light, they commanded Prometheus and Epime- 
theus to diftribute to, and adorn, each, with thofe powders which 
were adapted to their nature.’ (?/. $, p. 115 .) The reLitivc 
* each’ is here governed jointiy by the two verbs, ‘ diftribute 
to ’ and * adorn ; ’ and the fucceeding phrafe, ‘ with thofe pow- 
ers, ’ &c. is common to both. But what an e.\prefllon to fay, 
dutrihute to each with those powers ? — In page 1 24, he fays, ‘ Is it 
llierefore thus alfo with the parts of virtue, fo that the one does 
tiot refemble the other, neither in itfelf, nor in its power r ' — Is A 
neither — Mr Taylor fliould have known that in Englifli double ne- 
gatives arc either not known, or are equivalent to affirmative?. 

Let us next then turn to the Timxus, that part of the writings 
of Plato, which affords the greatest delight to Mr Taylor, and 
hiS companions. *H^s tu; 

cx«ef-6rg, xcm rert roif TTxta-fv. Mr Taylor translates 
this, (vol. ii. p. 4?65.) ^ When, therefore, that solemnity v/as ce- 
lebrated among us which is known by the name of Curcotis A- 
paturioruni, 7iothing uas omitted ichich hojjs in that fcAiviiy gic 
accustomi d to perform : ' — the last clause entirely wrong ; for Pla- 
to says not that every thing, but only that one thing, custoi;iarv 
on those occasions, was done : tjj? ^r,js ort/vji^sf UatirToTs, roTi 
; « this custom attached to that festival was then 
too observed by the youths, '—namely, the custom of conTtendiug 
with one another iii the recitation of verses. 

There is a passage, a little further on, which we really can in- 
vent no hypothesis to account for, but a degree of ignorance, 
which, if real, is truly himentable. Ev< t*? kut pf -A Ai/- 

f 0 f* 6 s. This Mr Taylor (p. 466.) thus translates, ‘ There is a 
certain region of Egypt called Delta, about the summit pf which 
the streams of the Nile are divided. this place a gd^ernment 
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is established^ eaUed Saitital, * A Saitical gcnwimment ; wfaatt did 
Mr rnylor mean by ttiAt ? What sort of a government i$ a 
Saif real government Are we really driven to the necessity of 
supposing, that Mr Taylor does not know the terms of Egyptian 
geography ? Was not Egypt divided into a number of districts^ 
computed to have *bccn about thirty-six ; and were not these di- 
visions called vomes^ every one of which had a distinctive name ? 
Thus there was the Saific nmne^ xhe Bubastic mme^ the Iddio* 
politic mmcy and a variety of other as we have in Eng* 

land, the county of Middlesex, the county of Surry, or the 
county of York. The translation of Mr Taylor is the same as 
if a man, who knew no better, should translate a passage, which 
meant, that ‘ there is in England a county called Devonshire, ’ 
and should say, ‘ there is in England a gpvenment called /)e- 
vonsInricaL* * 

In a part of the discourse relating to the Creator of the world, 
after a division of exemplars into two kinds, according to one 
or other of which it behoved the world, to be created, 

the speaker proceeds to inquire according to which of these it 
was likely the Creator of the world regulated his work : rtit atv 

WtfXiv tTitnttTmw TTi^i avTttf rm Tret^eiSiyfiotrm o 

itvT69 'i'his Mr Taylor renders ; * Again : this is to be 

considered concerning him, I nielin, according to what paradigm 
extending himself, he fabricated the world. ’ {Ibid* p. 4*7 1*.) . -3c- 
cordiJig fa xvliat paradigm extending himself— ihe Creator of the 
world extending himself according to a paradigiru — what can be 
meant by this ? But again, where is tliere any thing hearing 
the least resemhlancc to it in the Greek ? rah xv wxXn vreivtawnav 
«vT« (subaiid. * But this again we are to inquire 

with respect to it ’ — vari^av rm ^x^xhyfixrmy * according tO 
which of the two exemplars’ — « r*;cTflMK»^svoj afwrojr did 

the Fabricator fashion it r ’ 

But to pursue examples would be a task without end. We are 
still,\how( ver, anxious to give one or two from the Parmenides. 
Tl)is, perhaps, of all the discourses of Plato, is that W'hich has 
been the most abused and tortured by the Platonlsts^ In most 
of the other discourses, the object of which is to expose the 
Sophists, some one of them, after having stated his principal 
dogma, is led on by Socrates, till he lands self-contradiction 
and absurdity. In the present instance the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Parmenides, the Sophist in question, is iutrod^ced ex- 
plaining His own doctrines, and is merely allowed to run on, with 
such a string of absurd inferences, as abundantly expose them- 
sehTS ; 'Vhile he labours, with most preposterous ambition, to 
display tue exquisite powers of hk genius, by proving all manner 
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of contradictory and absurd propositions, as equally necessary 
consequences from the principle with which he set out- 

The field in which this ridiculous and contemptible legerde- 
main is performed, is that of abstract ideas ; in which Plato him^ 
self attempted occasionally to perform better exercises. The 
great puzzle to the antient philosophers was the nature of ab- 
stract terms. The sophists availed themselves of the obscurity 
attending them, to invent quibbles, and to prove by invincible ar- 
gument wdiat no man would believe. Plato laboured to explain 
them, and in the attempt displays tlic powers of a genius truly 
gigantic ; but still it is evident that he fell short of the discovery 
at which he aimed. 

The mode in which he endeavoured to conceive their meaning 
was this. Man, for example, is a general term. What then is 
man ? Crlto is a man, and Cebes is a man ; but these are indi- 
viduals, and there are other such individuals, infinite in nunr.ber, 
who are likewise men. This therefore is not what is meant by 
man. What Is meant by man, is something common to all those 
individuals. In like manner with regard to horse, and ox, or 
tree, plant, stone, and so forth. — ^The generalization of qualities 
he attempted to penetrate in the same manner. Beauty, for ex- 
ample, what is that ? A rose is beautiful, a fawn is beautiful, 
Lais is beautiful. But it is not the enumeration of beautiful in- 
dividuals, that can explain what is beauty. Beauty is somclhicg 
common to all those individuals, by partaking of which some- 
thing they are beautiful. But what are these somethings, man, 
horse, beauty, ixc. i It is evident that they arc not the objects 
of sense. Individuals only are the objects of sense. They are 
the creatures of the mind. Plato g.ave to them the names 
and tiioq ; and advanced a variety of propositions with regard to 
them. Individuals, as Crito, Cebes, Solon, Socrates, were infi- 
nite in number ; man, however, was one of the same, in the 
whole species. So, in regard to horse, and all other species ; 
the iJsrc, the is one, and Invariable; the individuals are^ in- 
finite, and changeable. He appropriated to them the terms, etu 
evy TO ecuro ir»crtiff Kecret retvret km acMjrct Individuals again 

were fjun Kctret Mt atravru^ &C. 

Inquirers carried, however, their generalizations further than 
to mere species. There was the term anmal which was common 
to all the species of living creatures. 'I'here were the terms 
and mtbRtan€€i common to all material existences. In this man- 
ner they mounted up till they came to a term which included 
every thing ; this was the term beings in Greek to ov. This of 
course was the highest thet. As, in the case of man, horse, 
tree, Ike. the something man, the something h.orse, that as, the 

VOL. x/v. wo. ‘i7. O aXt'ir.Hl 
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ribstvr.ct Idea, the si5'aj, was onc^ h,.in regard to all the individuals 
of tiic species ; so tlie abstract idea beings 10 oi', was onc^ in re- 
g^.irJ to all things whatever as the former were, each of them, 
o}fC^ with regani to whole classes of the parts — so this was onf 
with regard to the whole 5 it was therefore one by distinction ; it 
was ihv one, ';o :v- 

The sophists getting hold of this very abstract — and while the 
jMture of abstract terms was still so little understood, this very 
obscure term — i i their insatiable desire to say only surprising 
ilnng ‘^5 they pl.ivcd with it the most extraordinary pranks. It is 
an exhibition of this despicable sort which we have in tlie Par- 
iuenides. Fhe sophist of tiiat name is introduced ringing the 
elianges upon ro iv. Incredible are the consequences, if re h ex- 
ists ; equUly incredible are they, if re h does not exist. 

Tiiis obscure nonsense, however, evidently left by Plato as a 
model of absurdity, was as the breath of life to the latter Plato- 
iiists. They had Icariicd from the Oriental and Egyptian mytho- 
logists to apply the term to «« to the Divinity. They seized upon 
iij therefore, with greediness, wherever they found it in Plato, 
and along with it upon the term re kv, to^ which they gave the 
same application. All the ridiculous quibbles, therefore, respect- 
ing re iv, put into tlic vain and ostentatious mouth of Parmenides, 
are embraced by Proclus anti liis brethren as so many sublime ami 
mysterious discoveries concerning the Divinity. They comment 
upon them, as such, with their own tedious and disgusting stuff; 
which Mr ’Paylor has here poured out upon his reader, with ex- 
orbitant praises, and in exorbitant quantity. He has accordingly 
totally misi'itcrpreted this curious dialogue. The instances how- 
ever of mistraii-dation, ari dug fiom this general cause, we must 
leave vvdth tills general explanation. Of the instances which arise 
from inisappreheiuiiiig tiic sense of particular passages, wc shall 
select ‘-jiie or two. 

Paimeiiidts, beginning his discourse, says, he w'ould prefer 
carrying it on by way ol question and answ'er, and that he should 
lik^to pat he: imebtions to the youngest man in the company ; 
bccau.c such an one “ would least complicate the inqinry by 
distiirhih|,* it v iili id.L*as of hi^ owm, ami would most candidlv say 
wdnat i'i/ thongJir : //a-rct y-ap av T,e>.v'7r^v.yfxevri^ %(ii a euran tev 

'lliis, Mr '1 ayior totally miMiialorstands, and mistrans- 
lates in the follow ing inajiner : ^ Por th ; labour will be very lit- 
ilc'liT him to s'iv. vver w^h it he thinks. ’ (v. iii. p. 107.) 

]^aTi;ie!ii(!> ,, Iviving assun-ctl tirat re iv exists, proceeds to in- 
qniro w'h.ti c(;?i ,• tpaences follovv, firit with regard to Me one it- 
self, 'ipd tlie:: wni.' regard to ct/Z/.v //•./•• tlian the one. hie had 
uiii.hed the i jquiry with regard lu tlie first pail, the conse- 
/ . qucnccs 
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cjuences following with rogarrl to the one itself*, aftd snvi^, 
ret Trahfittru i^rxvr xv ‘jrx<r^at To 'Ev, u trtv He then iirids, T< Sc 
dcAAoi? TT^ocyiKOi XV ^x(rx,i^v, *E» ti i^tv ^ xpx c-xettmv j “ Is it llOt ictjui- 

site, in the next place, to inquire, wh.it are the roiisequencc;; 
with regard toother thiiigs, if f/ir one exists?” The respond- 
ent having ans\\c’re(l in ;lu‘ aiFirnustive, P,ni^eiii(ies subjoijis, 
Atytapciv S>}, *Ej> u gr<v, Txhhx ra *£v 6 ^ TFiTtcvhvXi 3 “ LlI US then 

explain, if the one what must be tlie c«j sequences with 

regard to other things than the one. ^ Mr T tr.mslatcs the 
words thus, ‘ Let us rel.itOv then'fore, if the one /.v, wli Jt i ti er 
things ought to imirtn- from the one. ’ (Laid. p. . " U.) The 
TB *Ew 5 , though a phrase, the meaning of winch is so dearly fix- 
ed by the context, he has entirely misunderstood. 

But wc must proceed no fiuthcr. I'he dialo-ue abounds with 
similar blunders. The Thc 2 etetus is another dialogue in which 
we liave carefully traced Mr 'Faylor for examples to the present 
article. This discourse too is prolific in similar proofs of his 
accuracy and knowledge. But our limits will not permit us to 
pufvsue further this examination. We have already adduced a- 
bundant proof of Mr TviyloPs lamentable deficiency in every re- 
quisite for the performance of his arduous task ; — and we trust 
that, in the course of this investigation, we have thrown out 
some hints that may be of use to the student of Plato, especially 
by warning him again sf the too common error of confounding 
the w^orks of that justly celebrated philosopher with the extrava- 
gant fancies, and absurd reveries, of the Alexandrian Sages. 


Art. XV. Diof^raphie Moderne^ ou Dictionnaire Biographiqne 
cic tom les Homnies moi^tn ou viva ns ^ qui oat warqzie d la ^fin 
da 1 .s Siccle ou an Co7n?7ienci'tnent d^ celui-ciy par leur Pang, 
Itnrs P/nploiSj leurs Talens, leurs Malhenrsy leurs Vertusy leiin 
Ci imes, vt ok tom les fails qui Ics concet nenl s07it rapportis 
de la Muniere la I'hts mpartiale et la phts authentiqut. A 
Leipzig. 1607. 

“ "f'o endeavour,” says Machiavel, in his Discourses, to 
^ make a people free who are servile in their nature, is as 
hopeless, as to attempt to reduce to slavery a nation imbued with 
the spirit of freedom. ” This remark, which was dictated by a 
review of history in the days of Macliiavel, is eminently con- 
firmed, we think, by the events of our own times. There are 
nations who cannot be penna’'tMitly er.sLived, and others which 
cannot be Jong maintained in the erect postui .* of freedom. It is 

0 2 ‘ ofreii 
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often np le^ foolish, than it is criminal^ in ^ ambitious aoveteigti 
to beiii*^db#i!t ffie hufs of^a firec people jitd sometimeel> 

unwise laifd Urijustifistlifji Ife im^honett patriot to eutvmart ali, ia| 
on^e a comrpt or arbitt^f ^e^emmehh ' . : * y ^ 

^ These teftections wetfe sug^fetted* b# the pefu«al >^>a curious 
and interesting work: oA the Frc^h revolution, ^ Which' has alcci- 
dentally Fallen into otrr hands. Under the title, of dBio^' 

gtaphy, it purports to be a history of aft those whe^ By thdir 
ritlKv weir talcnts> their virtues^ ^and 'their crimes^ have’* ^oonlri-i^ 
btit^ to iHustrate^ or to ‘disgrace,' the' end of .rKe iasr and the 
cihrimencement of the present c^tury. pefore wc offer ano-r 
pinion conlicerntng the execution of io comprehdn^ive a plan,^ we 
shall state the circumstances, which, as we are infoTmed,.attend« 
ed the publicatioiT of the work in Phris. In the year 1800, a 
Dictionary, .similar in form to the present; but characterized by 
far greater dsperity and boldness, was published m the< French 
capital, and immediately suppressed by the police* THe authors 
spefri to have had it in view, to expose the inconsistency of those 
wd had enlisted themselves in the service- of the Consul Ar iGo- 
vernment, after signalizing themselves by tl^eir zeal for a demo- 
crat:iCabet]|uality. The book, although written in a republican 
particoJarly fuelled at the members of the ■ Conven- 
Contained much pointed, declamation against ehle leaders 
aiijl i^hiissiries of the patties which alternately usurped so san* 
^fiiridyy iji:d6minion over their wretched country. In 1^06, the 
imdetftaVtiru was revived in a shape which it was suppoied would 
prove less obnoxious to the pid>lic amborities. The foitriclic aciff, 
to use aii expression of the author, was wholly extmeted ; and 
particuhr care taken to exclude from the biography of tho lmpe- 
Tiaf family, and of the chief favourites of the monarch,' what- 
ever might be offensive. ITie better to Secure themselves from 
suspicion, they professed, not to pass judj^eht, but merely to 
furnish materials for decision ^ and to embr^e, at the s^me time, 
the .names of all their foreign contemporaries of political note, 
'rhedb sacrifices, however, xyere not sufficient jb propitiate the 
favour, or lull the v'^ilance of the police* The authors were 
punished ; and the circulation of their Ibbok imm^uUely prohi- 
bit^. The copy now before us was secreted^ . giyen to the 
individual from whom it has passed into 6t^,hapdi(hrwjth some 
addhiei^l sketches of character, upon the a^icuf^ of : which we 
haiiie reason to think we can depend. 

^ The work is interesting, we think, in varions ^^oints of view* 
It presents us with the portraits of beings of whOln almost all of 
us have heard ; and whose names we srill recal with sensations 
of astonishment and terror. The biography of foreigners, in- 
/ . ’ ^ ^ed. 
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forma, a remarkable contrast tq tbe io 4 v«^>fy ing^^t^y.wnicli . 
hairebeen ^ercise4 collecting and dg(ai>i^ the opinions o,fijh» 
chief actors in the Frenck RetrSittioiip:> With regard to this part 
the undertaking) too, our recollections, and our . 

ledge of tjbe jsourcea their information^ enable us to j.jdgf^ 
with some coil^dence of .their accuracy* These sources arp, 
journals of the legislative bodies,— the files of the Mo|u;e^i:^: 
the several memoirt published at difierent times, such as 
Bertraud .de* Mdevill^ and Bouille; furaishing a narratiY^ ,^. 
facts whose exactne^ cannot be doubted, whatever diversity ixf 
cpinion may prevail as to the motives and views of indiyidi^ls 
and parties. ^ It may ho generally remarked, indt cd, Oilf 
pooh flow under consideration, that its leading occiprfeojces^ifi^V]^ 
had more notoriety than those of almost any oth^Vr 
not well be any privacy in the history of a popular reyplju^ii^,^— 
effected in a great degree by pamphlets and public d^ba^Sji ^^4 
consummated by hatues and treaties* ; 

It certainly is not our intemtion to repeat the disgivsfmg.cata^ 
logue of . thi$ miseriS)' and crimes of the French Revolution ^ \)xii 
we have thought that a summary review of the ca^ree^an^fate/gf 
some of its m^t coiispiouous agents, Receded by a r^ti)j^fkf 
on the moral, and political lessons with which it 
not be without interest, nor perhaps without utility, 
of no period in the whole record of history, w’hicb/Geserye,s..io 
be so dieeplf^ weighed, aud im particularly examined, as the intvTr 
val betwetfi'the yeatsM 7SI0 and * 809 * 'Fhese few, years give us. 
the abridged experienci^uqf as many centuries 3 and never did ^he, 

^ ITie memoirs of , these' two -wrriiers jire of unquestionable attdi'dj 
rity. Both ^es^vc 'Credit ferjitinch firmness of conduct and *puriW 
of iriterftit^^; stod of passion into tiieh' nattaitiv*e,' 

than niight^hsJVe bec^ drp^ctpd from tSelr chatatter vorteaders’^tid 
sniibrers'Hi^the Rbjhtl caid^. The work of Bertrand ^de MoleviBc^’ 
■although’f^sdtttfetildjit dilSi is exceedingly preciows as a great body 
of autnentic'|<naaletiiitt»^-''^e partieuWiy add to 

these AsscnirlidiE^vdie , 

** atid-tlie History, of die Winr'of 

La Vendee, by Alphonse Beaubhamj^ M une. Mush. 10*41^^' 
knowledge that;ikiim..^iimleUhle.:tee clearly 

the Mirage fdatwlwsf of thei^Giprliedtioiidniw 
tMpwijby *e JMn4 ., . ; ,j, ,f 

We.^d that acts of amheHy for reVolnttonary crimes were,.pas^v^. 
by this body : but Uiey wiU not be ratified by posterity. 
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faciiltJes and th^ passions civilhs^El man work -with so - mucih 
forO^; and so little disguisft' THioSe 'who have lost, and those 
who have iicqUired pdwfer ; tK^ vicissitudes which the nations arid 
^ovenimenrs of Europe have undergone; and the prediutions 
cmploypd to avert the evlljj of change; are equally* subjects for 
^minute research and profoutid speculation. During the? shock of 
fhjs great convulsion in France, arid the conflict of opinions a- 
mfortg ourselves, there was no place for calm observajtioa ; and 
the mind was rather bev/Udered than guided by the light which 
these astonishing events seemed to .throw on the character of bur 
nature. Now that the storm is hushed abroad, and the appre- 
hension:. of danger have subsided nt home, pur conclusions are 
hhely to I e nu'rt just, and our reflections infinitely more bene- 
ficial. 

' We tliihk, however, that a considerable time must still elapse, 
before the world will be presented with a suitable history of the 
0‘uiscs which accelerated the dissoiutioii of this great monarchy, 
^!id sb rapidly converted a m^ld and loyal people into a lawless and 
frantic mob. Prejudice ar.d resentment are still too powerful to 
let us hope for an impartial narrative anyong ourselves ; and if we 
dbuld supply the talents and the temper, the materials would still 
He wantirg. In France, where alone they could be found, the 
sword is, til! reeking with blood ; the^spirit of adulation would 
suppress, and the unsubdued animosities of faction distort the 
truth, tp which indeed the genius of a military despotism in the 
minority of its dc-minion, must be cssentiallv hostile. Hereafter, 
should our neighbours ever enjoy that rare felicity of a free press * 
— even ioT the transactions of the past — there may arise some 
mighty painter, whose pencil shall do justice to the subject. 

When 

£ 

* When \vc consider the r:?al state of the press in France, there 
is something ludicrous in the mock solemnity with which the Comti- 
tvtion provides against its violation. It create^ a committee in the 
Senate, entitled ike Senatorial Committee of the Press. When authors 
or printers have to complain of impediments thrown in tlic way of 
tl>e circulation of their works, they are entitled to petition this com- 
mittee When these obstacles are not conceiycNi by, the committee 
to be rendered nece.ssary by the interests Stat^, the Minister 

to whom' they arc a«icribed is invited tp withdraw them. Should 
they continue to exist after three invitations, the cbmmittce demands 
a general meeting, of tlie ’ Senate, to whom jhe* Bmsident formally 
, announces, tiiat tbete are strong presumptions the liberty of 
the press has been violated. ” The, case is then brought before the 
|iigh Imperial Court— a Judicature for the trial of delinquency in 
the members of the Impei^al family, public functionaries, &c.*— 
jfe which arc the Princes, tlie Senators, See. 



When we, recollect th^t Tacitus was bor^^iu .ff] iJcro, 

an.4 matured in that of Dotpitffiiit we are cncotiraiged J^o{» that 
history n>ay. agai*i have in store ^ome inteljigeoce of the .same ex- 
alted stamp^ljo avetige her causes and to frustrate the efforts which 
are now ^ade to stifle her voic^on the Continent. * 

. Before .we enter more particularly upon the contents of these vo 
lumeSf, we must remarki that we ;ire powerfully struck with the 
novel and iiriposing. spectacle which France exhibited from the time 
of the Convention until the establishment of the Consular admini- 
stration — of a country ruled by epbemAal governments, each strug- 
gling to maintain itself by every art which fraud could suggest to 
violence — convulsed to the centre by profligate factions — deluged 
with native blood— with every atom of society out of its proper 
place — in a state of absolute bankruptcy — with no regular systeni 
of finance — with a paper currency incalculable in aniount| and at 
fhe last ebb of depreciation — yet still maintaining, with unexampled 
success, a war which cost more blood and tceasure than any ever 
known in modern times— supporting at different periods fourteen 
different armies on a vast establishment — lavishing great sums in 
largesses at home and subsidies abroad— and, finally, triumphing 
over all her Cqntuiental enemies, and settling down in an orga- 
nization civil and military, which threatens tlie subjugation of the 
world.* During a crisis when, both within and without, the state 
' . . appeared 

* * The republic mainiamed fourteen difiFercnt armies. The'Woops 
^ paid were estimated at fourteen hundred thousand. The front of 

* the ttoops defending her on the East occupied a line of five hun- 
‘ dred latgues, extending from the Adriatic to tlie mouth of the 

* Ems in4he North Sea. Forty sous were paid, for some time, to 
^ the individuals who frequented the popular societies. The theatre^; 
^ of Paris vrere hired to give gratuitous exhibitions {de fart ci mur 

* le penfte,) Succours %CTe given to largp districts Bread, uiiich 

* cost eight sdus the pound, in hard money, was distributed almost 

* for imthing to the inhabitants of Paris. The National Convention, 

* in die- midst ofithe revolutionary whirlwind, had no system of fi- 

* nance, and could have none. ' {Ramely Histoire des Fiv. dela Re* 

publique^} .This writer was himself Minister of Finance at the period 
of which he speUk^. He states tlie issue of assignats to have amount- 
ed to 4>O^QO04^^<>QQ, of which only 12,000,000,000 were withdrawn, 
from circ^atioit.; and at;lhe epoch of their cessation, 100 francs, in 
assignats, wete valued at .3; sous in coin! a proportion of T%e 

manufacture of^iis'papeir currency, the history of which is impar- 
ralleled, occupied fiOO workmen, who sometimes printed, nuihbered, 
and stamped from to 3, millions of francs a-diiy. During tlie si^c 
years qf their curr^cy, the annual revenue was about SCfo million 
franks. These sums were applied to the purchase of ncutr^ity 

O 1' ‘ alflanc# 
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appeared to be rushing furiously to de$t;ruc^on — ^^KeUi ^ th# 
rhetorical language of of her representatives^ th^ Qpn&of free- 

dom were encountering all the malignity of fortune ^abjrpad, and 
the Revolutioni like Saturn, was devouring her qyirri cjfuldren at 
hbme, not a single indication of defcpbndency was given by .her 
rulers ; nor, during the various devolutions of public , auUmnty, 
did there seem to be any abatement of enthusiasm^ OTf any rjcniis- 
sion of energy in furnishing the means of resistance to i^teign ag^ 
gressionl» The fortune of the Republic was never once enjtrusted 
to the issue of a single battle ; nor was the exeejution of their 
plans either relinquished or adjourned in consequence of new ap^ 
pearances of danger, or an increase in the number of their oppo« 
nents. The Senate of Rome, under the pressure of adversity, 
never displayed a more magnanimous feeling, nor assumed a. more 
imposing attitude, nor hurled defiance in a prouder tone, than 
the revolutionary government in a season of the most alarming, 
disasters. While we bitterly deplore the excesses of a people in-^. 
tosicated with the first draughts of anarchy, and express our de-* 
testation fdr the crimes of the most horrible of all despotisms— ^ 
that which wears the mask of liberty — it is impossible not to ad- 
mire the splendid military achievements of that period, the steady 
confidence in the cause, and the ardent attachment to liberty ma- 
nifested on tlie scaffold even by those who fell victims to the abuse 
of her name— the numerous instances of heroic death afforded 
both by royalists and republicans — not inferior to those upon 
which the historians’ of antiquity dwell with so much delight. 

Laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares exitus. We are but lit- 
tle disposed' to be the apologists of the French Revolution, but 
we cannot consent to qualify all this as fanaticism — or to repro- 
bate all those Jacobins, who believe, that even the members of 
that school liave occasionally displayed a spirit which confers dig- 
nity on human nature. If France had after all worked out her 
salvation — if liberty had survived these furious struggles, we 
should consider mankind as gainers. Her own losses would have 
been retrieved— her crimes might have been forgotten ; but it is 
of all rejections the most lamentable, that the issue which is now 
before our eyes, has not only rendered her redemption hopeless, 
but has dishonoured the cause of freedom, wKiphJs now through- 
out the 11/iiverse made responsible for 'her milcsirriage. ‘ 

In this country, it has been but too mu^h ihe fafhion to point 
the moral of this Revolution One way, witliout adverting to the 

, awful 


alliance abroad. In a curious report made to the Convention on 
tljiS'subject by St Just, the Court of Constantinople alone is said to 
bate cost dominions of francs in diamonds and gold 1 ' ' 
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wfurwaiming which it holds Q^t, ^ "^ell to.ruJi^i a^rrljO ftibjefls./ 
The pride of the Patrician may he jlic^ru£lc4j*;hy this 
no lefs thah^ the jealoufy of the Plebeian, tn the 
tion of the old hereditary diftindlions, and th^j ruin, of the greft; 
proprietaries of France, there is aflurcdly fomething fitted to vh^. 
larm and to improve the ariftocracy pf ratik and wealth of 
countries. Necker ftates in his-bpok on finance, that there wer^r 
feveii thoufand pedigrees carefully depoTited in iU^ Royal Library, 
of Paris; — and we will not undertake to con 3 f?aure hpw nnny 
title-deeds of ‘extenfive patrimony might have been found upon 
the judicial records. If wc fliould alk, why it is, that tliefe no 
longer cxift ?— wc muft not be told, thst the wreck of title,. oC 
fortune, and of royal power, was owing to the mere perverlitYvCf 
the people, or to the unprovoked fpirit of fadlion. 
may unjuftJy and capricioufly defert an individual contpndingr W 
gslinfi the power of a governirent, but will never abandon a go*? 
vernment which has honefily laboured to deferve and to feciir^ * 
tbeir affections. If thofe who were upon ^ the fiippery heights ' 
of the kingdom of France, had b'^en kfs confident of their fecu- 
rity, and more attentive to the progvefs of public opinion if tire 
privilege'll orders had difearded in timer their habits of luxurious 
indolence, and ^ealoully cooperated to cafi* the b,urdens, and to . 
ameliorate the condition of the lower claffes, — to promote 
wzW reforms,— to ndtore order to the nriancOvS — to purify tt«f 
civil liit, — and to reftrain the cupidity of court i-.rs ; 
royal princes had not, by their prodigality and .r ov> effes,. of- 
fended even the decorum of vice ; — if fhe cxpt rL' had been 
fully tried-^of a yoptiiiir minister seconded hy a patnotic rd'ig^ they 
might have flood firm upon th^- Uf’iii ui li.fir uvi’o .nu. v-nty, — in 
fpite of all the machinacions of ptdici'opheis am: hdks, oncycio- 
pedills and levellers^ to wliom their mi^i >r:unes .ae fo pioully and 
loyally aferibed. Wheir Lepelletier, pr fide nt of the parliament 
of Parifj, advifed the recal of Nock- r, ir with I'd.s eNcunia- 
tion — Rcpreientons le people, do p^ur qu’ii lu* !e reprel’ente iiii 
meme ! ‘ Let us reprefent the people, leit rhey fliouid repr^fenc 

themfeives. * ' 

‘ ^ ^ One 

* * Lc livre rpugei-^la. prodigalitc des- princes,»~l*eriormitc de la 

* liste civile, — l^nsatiaHle ciipidite ues courtisans et des agens des 
‘ menus plaisirs, voila la racine du mfil, ’ See. {O&serv. sur la Aex\) 
^ I am convinced, ^ says Necker, * that an habitual resident at 
‘ Versailles weakens, in an admitiistration of the finances, t&e in^ 
‘ clination and ambition to undertake great tilings; — there he seefi 

* vanities rated so high, and such a deep inteiest t^keir in the gam^ 
^ of ambition and intrigue, that he loses sight of the true value oF 

every thing that is woithy of esteem. ' 
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One gf the chief caufw ©fi the. atrocious charafter rvhich the 
Revolution airumedf^ifrtahe.found ifi the apatKyrorpitIfiUanimity 
of thoi(e whQ were mw deeply int^efted in the pr^rvation of 
<^rder, and beft able to, fafliioji public fentiment. The greater 
part .of thefc men, ;)tM the commeneoment of tbe’ conteft, eitlier 
looked on with indiflorence^or (hrunk back in drfmay — or con- 
fi^'jnted to.purchafc a momentary, fecurity at the cxpenfe of honour 
'Spnfciencc. Had the men of moderate views and local in- 
when the dangers of anarchy were but too apparent, ftood 
bravely. forw.ird, and united to : combat the defigns of fitSion, 
they might have fet bounds to the fury of a tempell which they 
could not wholly avert. . Their irrefoliition fervod only to em- 
bolden the audacity of the (urbuleiit, and tl.eir precipitate flight 
to coufiun ij»e dominion of the mob. * The law of Solon, which 
enadfed, that the citizen who, in a period of civil commotion, 
did, not fulc with one or otlier of the contending p.irti»^s, ihould 
forfeit his eftate, and be for ever baniflicd the commonwealth, 
extraordinary na it may at fitfl: appear, is neverth-Iefs founded 
in ccrrecl views gf human nature, and has a tendency nor to 
foment, but to appeafe diflTenfion. In fudh a canjiin£Iure, an at- 
tention to petty interelfs leads to total ruin ; and the nr-utrnlity of 
the good only widens the field for thofe profligate paflions, and 
defjKTa^e projefls, which thefermejit of difeontent naturally calls 
into a^lipn* That ferment can, however, in no degree be allayed 
by, an obflinate adherence to palpable corruptions. When we in- 
culcate the neceflity of a prompt and perfevering exertion of that 
influence which always accompanies preferiptive authority, per- 
fonal charafler, and honed intentions, — it is with a full perfua- 
fion, tliat they, never can be fuccefsful over the unremitting acli- 
vity of the%fiends of difeord, unlefs attended by a ready concur- 
rence in the reformation of abufes,— by timely €QhcelIk>ns, — and 
by temperate and conciliatory language. If the w^ar of extermi- 
nation fo long waged in the bofom of France, yield one falutary 
caution to all orders of men, it is — that they ihould be fparing in 
the application of general terms' of reproach' or contumelious epi- 
thets of party. 'Fhe ufe made in that unfortunate country of the 
words Jacobin and Aristocrat^ abundantly^ proves, that what at 
firlt is but loofely or petulantly thrown out a mark of ridicule 
or dillinaion, not only ferves to fwell thf nhmber, and exafperate 

^ the 


Vide AnL GelL in Nod. Attic. lib. 2. c. 12 . — ^ Boni nescio, * says 
Cicero, ^ tjuamodo tardiorcs Sunt et principiis rcrum neglectis ad 
extremum fjisa dchique necessitate excitantur — ita ut nonnunquam 
cunctalione ac fafditate, dum otium volunt, etiam sine dignitate 
retineve, ipsi utrnmqne rjm inant. ' — {Prn Srjcfio.) 
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i , 

the refentmentalr partm^ biit rmf be ce^ertied' ail engine 
of the inoAq furious and fAngiiinKry'niiefcriptidft^'* 

Among t^'nioA: ftriking lefibne which are taught by the hif- 
tory of this Retohition, is tWe profound oblivion into which mul- 
titudes have already falleoi who were once objefts either of terror 
or pity to the whole nation. • Thefe volumes contain, not only the 
catalogue of thpfe who, in the face of the world, fwore eternal 
hatred to Royalty, and r.re how the mod prominent agents of def^ 
potifm,' but the names alfo of a hoft of clamorous politicians anil 
writers of vaft importance in their day, whod- influence and noto- 
riety are now buried, without the polfibility of refufcitation. It 
is remarkable alfo, how a£iive a fliare was taken in the tumults of 
th^* time by the mere men of fcience and I'tttrs, and to what 
* illuHrioub dignities ’ many of them have attained under the ailf- 
pfCcs of a martial monarch. Doubtlefs, the nature of their pur- 
fuits inclined them to cfpoufe with eagernefs the caufe of free- 
dom 5 but the part they have ultimately chofen leads us to fa{i 
p'.'Cl, that their zeal was animated by a wilh to govern — 
in the firft inibancei — and that, in the niifcarriage of their hopes, 
they have not been infenfible to the confolations of what MrB^urke 
fo emphatically terms * the grofs lucre and fat emoluments of fer- 
vitude- ’ 

Iti the number of dillinguifted Royalifts who have returned to 
breathe the air of their native country, we obferve but few how- 
ever who hold .any public trufts. Their fituatton necdflarily ex- 
afts the afle£lation at lead of a cheerful acquiefcence in the pre- 
fent order of things 5 — th.ofe who are in the capital, either from 
fear or inclination, contribute to fwell the pomp of the Imperial 
Court, and to enliven tl>e drawring-rooms of the new nobility. 
But in the merit of confiftrency, they are certainly fup^rior to their 
republican antagonifts. The apoftajy of the latter, might, never- 
thelefs, admit of m-my palliatives. Thofc who once wore the 
rpug^f fliould not indeed o/lentatioufly difplay the livery of 
a defpot ; but it muft. be acknowledged, that the eltaWifliment of 
his power was beyond their controul. France had reached a^crifis, 
when the abfoJute fway ot an individual was rendered necelTary, 
and perhaps dcfirfble, even for fuch as fjglied, with difinterefted 

' ' zeal, 

— , ' - * 

* The list of jpolitical denominations introduced during the con- 
flict of parties, and employed for the purpose of mutual destruction, 
deserves to be reported. Anarchistes, Aristocrates, Babpuvistes, 
Brissotin.s, Chouans, Clicbiejis, Contrc^x^volutionaires, Cordeliers, 
Dantoniiite.s, Federalistes, .Fcutllans,'Gimndins, Hebatistes, Jacobins, 
Maratistes, Moderds, Montagnards, Orleanistes, Reactionnaires, Sans- 
culottes, Septemhriseurs, Thcpphilantropes,. Terroristes, Therpiidorjr ' 
ciis, Vendc^ns, See. 





2eal, after the hleitlngs.of fireeAom,.. Every man of judgment had 
become fenfible of the hopelefsnefs of their firft purfuit ; and it 
muft be needi^fs to fuggeft, that the preponderanoe of, |Mie mili- 
left no choice, even of evils, to the civil ai|tbqrity. Paring 
the paroxyfms of the Revolution, theolBcers of tlw ,?rmy either 
caught the contagion of republican fentiments, or faw the, necef- 
fity of profeffing them ; but their allegiance was much more na- 
turally^ and readily paid to a vi(aqrious general, than to the bJpody 
pjnantbm of a republic. 

PstabJishmcnt of the Consular government, in order to 
colour the first usurpation, the forms of a free constitution were 
preserved ; and it was even deemed expedient, to intrqduce into 
the hew legislative bodies the leading republicans of the old. To 
niakc this, however, as little dangerous as possible, it was provid- 
ed, that one fifih of the members of the Legislative Assembly 
should be annually replaced. The process of excluding this pro- 
portion is entitled s and we observe, tliat during the 

first years, the lot Regularly foil upon those who continued to as- 
sert tneif original aoctrines, or who indicated a disposition to 
scrutinize the views, and resist the encroachments, of the First 
Consul. ' The Tribunate, which was found the most democrati- 


cal and restive branch of the legislature, was soon pared down to 
the number of fifty, and finally abolished. Still, Jiowevcr, the 
legislature, the great offices of state, the prefectures of tlie de- 
partments, and the judicial employments particularly, are filled by 
'men who took an active part in prompting the Revolution. Their 
enmity inij^ht have endangered the stability of the new Sovereign 
— their influence and their talents were necessary for the erection 
of that vast a^d regular system of administration which was projec- 
ted — their disscnsior.s, and their venality, rendered them an easy 
conquest. Under a general view cf human na.tqre, the policy 
was wise ; for men, who, in the commencement of a reign, believe 
themselves suspected, would naturally wish to blazon their fideli- 
ty, — to counteract the prejudice arising from their cliaracter, by 
particular zed and activity in the discharge of their new functions. 
The event at least has, in this instance, justified this supposi- 

Wherever disaffection w^as openly expressed, tjie Individual was 
cither exiled into the remote dopartmentSji, or plaped under the 
parlit^lar supervision of the police. Tliis is still pursued. 
An. aistere. and jealous vigilance is now cxejjc|sje){l over the 

republicans, and particularly over tjie^'rpjyalisis, udio are 
ctjects of muc|i greater suspicion and apprehensioui i Although a 
cysien^ of intinndatfon, beyond bur powers of description, is ex- 
tuQdcd over air the subjects of the empire, t!ic instan.ccs of studied 

' oppression, 
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oppression, or of immoderate rigot^, administration^ 

have certainly been fe^r ^^wvich fe#,er ’bideed Aari m^ht have 
been expefctedi’ When ive consklpr fierce and dpHf^s ?vas 
the anarchy to which this formal and dmtripoteht des^d?ism hs^ 
succeeded. Within the last three or four «incc the leading 

patriots, either corrupted by the fortune," or overawed by th^ 
power, of thdr new ruler, have consummated their apostasy, h1« 
favour has been somewhat diverted to those who adhered, as tkt 
as the teihper of the Revbhition would allow, to the mezzo 
minCf or whose revolutionary career was marked by a degree of 
moderation. Some expansion too is occasionally permitted to 
those bitter enmities which still rankle among the victims and a- 
gents of party violence, and every indulgence for ^hc disclosure of 
such traits as serve to aggravate the infamy, and elucidate the 
views of the factions into which the Convention Was divided.^ 
The policy of indulging, to a certain extent, this w'ar of recrimi- 
nation, is obvious, and highly serviceable. The prostration of all 
the adverse parties is a triumph for each : the humiliation of their 
adversaries. gratifies their private hate,‘ and rccomciles them to thei 
evils of their own condition. It is worthy of remark, that this 
feeling of our nature operated to strengthen even the dominion of 
Robespierre. France, rent and exhausted by the conflicts of the 
different factions, seemed to be less miserable under one tyrant, 
and to rejoice at a tyranny which w^as indiscriminately exercised. 
The royalists appeared grateful for the vengeance which he in- 
flicted on his revolutionary colleagues ; and it is doubtful whether 
the savage reign of this detestable monster might not have been 
prolonged, had he not driven his own instruments to desperation^ 
by his insatiable thirst for blood. 

It is easy to imagine, that the despotism of Bonaparte, notwith- 
standing the misery of which it must be productive, must have 
other supports than that, of the military force. We cannot .find 
colours sulTicicntly vivid, to paint the appalling image which the 
Revolution has left in the minds of the moderate and timid por- 
tion of the community^. There is a morbid sensibility on this head, 
which astonishes even those who give full credit to every disaSf 
trous tale of suffering and barbarity to which this event has given 
birth. For multitudes, therefore, the actual exemption from r^- , 
volutionary massacres and alarms is a state of comparative beati-; 
tilde ; and the possibility of their recurrence far more formjidabla* 
than any existing evil. Tlie minute subdivision of property which* 
we noticed in a former nun^ber, lias created a great body of 
proprietaries, who would hazard more than they could' hop^ to 
gain by any change. The government, moreover, has studiously 
multiplied offices, to a degree highly burdensome , no doubt to 
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the people) but which inteirests^ui it& evipport) a- host of depend** 
antS) whose aUegianoeii secured I bjr present benefits^ whose 
zeaJ ia stimulated by tbechop^ of fiStiaare rewards.N .T^adUhionsd 
splendour with whioh^*the new despotism is daiiy4nVeaied-^--<the 
stately affectation and ostentadoas pageantry of the in^riadf court) 
are not to be ascribed to tlie vrorfcmgs of mere vanity) >b]it to 
views of profound policy. By. the fidmation of anumaKiusetato- 
hierarchy) — by lengthening the chain ^ subordinadoii) — by mul- 
tallying the titleS) and dividing th^^substance of powef,— ^Aew 
ties' and interests are produced) which augment the . inflaence:aiid 
enlarge the foundations of the throne.' finch a system is every 
way adapted to the temper of the people. The more ceremonious 
the servitude) the sooner will every vestige of republican feeling 
be obliterated. The spirit of freedom soon disappears with the 
characteristic simplicity of its institutions. 

Although we are far from believing, that either Bonaparte or 
his government is now popular, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, we can readily conceive, that the' reflecting part of the na- 
tion may have many inducements to uphold bis authority. Ex- 
perience has taught them the unfitness of their country for any 
other than an absolute government, and the necessity, at this mo- 
ment, of a system of rigorous coercion. Dreadful as is the do- 
mestic police, there is no man acquainted with the actual state of 
society in France, who does not see the, impossibility of preserv- 
ing order without some such inquisition. Detestable, too, and 
dangerous as is the genius of their government, it cannot be with- 
out some merit in the eyes of Frmchmen, Under the. shade of 
the Imperial pqrple, most of the elegant pleasures of the mind, 
and some o^ the generous sympathies of the heart, are suffered 
to flourish, and may be almost considered as a new creation. 
From a state of total disorganization, of the most destructive ci- 
vil war, France has been restored, by the provident ambition of 
her new rulers, to the enjoyment of many of the advantages of 
of a well-regulated community. Their labours to establish a re- 
gular administration of justice and of the .finances, and to form 
some system at least of public instruction, arc not without their 
utility ; although, as we are informed, tliey have 'not as yet prov- 
ed eminently successful* Their plan cf jpo^uest, too, although 
it has deluged the neighbouring countries with blood, has preserv- 
ed their own territory from becoming the theatre of War. The 
improvements in the roads,-Uthe rapid clupeitcuction of public 
works^—^ the numerous institutions for the. encouragement of na- 
tional industry^-— the embellishments 'of the scapiral, — the osten- 
tatious protection extended to^ the sciences and to the fine arts, — 
all involve sblid advantages, wlule they Muring from the compre- 
: hensive 
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atid truly Machiarelian {wkdoin cf 
la mldngthese remtvkS) we^alfude m^tbe uonditi^ iil i^ch'fae 
found Fvaade' $^aad ntxast aoc te and<;rttood opi** 

nions wfaidl¥'wefbrmeidy.ddiv^ed» wtt^ to the perdtcktf 

consecpieoGerltkiily to result, both^Co her and to the worlds fropa 
die foreign?{U:dicy 43l bis government. Under this point of vie^ 
we are. leedy xio ^aclaim widi the poet, . ^ % 

We ahall^Bov pmea^40ur readers with such a selection of the 
uoticee^aad airntdeves cdsitam these volumes, as ouk. /limits 
will allow.: 3)he first are instances of a flexibility of conScienceor 
of' judgmrat^ not often paralleled -^even in the world of politics. 

whose name is so conspicuous in the annato^of the 
Revolution, is now a member of the Senate and of the .liiegbn 
of Honour. He was born near Luneville, in 1750; and^^vter 
serving as a curate, was deputed to the States^Generdl, and '^was 
among the’ first of those of the clerical order who passed down to 
die lower chamber. On the 8th of July, 1789, he declaim^ a^ 
gainst the march of the troops which the King had ordered to^ap- 
proach^Paris,^ and exclaimed, * that if Frenchmen ever consented 
to become slaves, th^ should be despised as the refuse of na* 
tions. * On the 5th October, he described the King as surround- 
ed by the enemies, of the people, — denounced M. de BouiUe,— 
and asked, why it was that Paris, after an abundant hanresty was 
driven to insurrection by the want of v food. The ministers^ wnre 
less able to answer tbis.question than the Duke of Orleans ;, but 
the Direct of the orator was, tO' exasperate the populace. against 
the court, by this insidious accusation. Gregoire was the^ first 
ecclesiastic who took the constitutional oath. In return, he ob- 
tained the bishopric of Blois, and soon after became President of 
the Assembly. At the period of the King^s flight, he pronounc- 
ed a violent invective against the Monarch, and called for an im- 
mediate trtak Fn Septeptber 1792, he was delegated to the Con- 
vention, and soon after made and carried a motion for the aboli- 
rtion of royalty^-^dedaringi at the same time, * tliat Kings were, 
in the moral order of things, what monsters are in the physical, 
and that their history was the martyrblogy of nations. * On the 
-J5th November^ ^he’^obounced a violent philippic against Louis 
-XVI., and requested that be might be arraigned without delay. 
He was then madef'Bresident of the Convention; and>: havu^ 
proposed theincospS^tioh of Savoy with France, was sent n> or^ 
*ganize that couaq^y .under/the natne of the Department of Mont 
Blanc. As tbe^il^g was tried-daring bis absence; he did.jnot 
-vote ; but wrote,', concurrently vrisklus /Golleagues^ to ’announce 
to tlie Assembly, ^ that, under/ a ccnvktton of the. unremitting 
* ^ ^treachery 



treacher 7 of perjqr^d Mot^rch».be, solicited ^ 

4ion wilhoitt an appeal tO; thfC peo]^ f |b Tkit-- 

sere to retract th^ eult^y whkli,^ hA pr<^un^ 

Twelfth, and undertook to prt^ t{^ this pr^teiidi^lp^^W 

m fact, the sedurge of his people., the 7th 

em, he loudly con<lem7>ed Gwelfp? sdi^jaring thO^^I^Kl^daiAireii^ 

gion and his episcopal functions-. ,J^:ysii 

don de FOise, of wishing to C%r£$/li^ssi^«tbe (Cht^ 

l^iser b Revolution.) On the ITM,. 

iOf the Assembly an original ktter^y hejE^ted it^o 

Ninth, recommending that a retp^ip^se should be g^teti 
the assassination of the Constable of Mouy; and this iett^ m 
{Imposed to have enrolled among the nadonal arcitiyesi * in Ofder 
that i^s publicity might aggravate the abhorrence which nadot^ 
should feel for Kings. * In April, he tendered to the C^onTeiition 
some historical researches concerning the tree of liberty. In SefH 
tember 1795, he became otie of the Council of Frye l^undrecL 
After the ISth Brumaire, (December 17S9), he nra$ elected to 
the Iregislative Body, of which he was irominated President in 
February 1800. On the .25th December, 1891,. was appcmN 
ed.a member of the Conservative Senate, and decorated with the 
Jii^^nia of the Legion of Honour. Gregoire has published a 
g 1 ^ variety of works, and now divides his time betw;ee]i literal 
ryyursuits and the routine of his political station, which he filb. 
whn much apparent satisfaction. However repr^enadde for the 
violence of his ^revolutionary opinions, he deserves no small cre- 
dit for the energy with which, during the worst periods, he de^ 
fended,' and foj the zeal with which he has uniformly protect*- 
ed, the cai^e of science and literature. At this moment, his 
bouse is the favaurite rendezvous of many of the most dbtinu 
gutshed savans of the French capital ; and, in private life, there 
are few men of more amiable character, or more wmnmg man*- 
ners. • 

The next name we shall select is that of Oarat^ originally a 
mere man of letters^ now a member of die Legion ^f Honour, 
of the Institute, and of the Senate, and Professor of History in 
the Lyceum of Paris. He was sent to the States- General from 
Labour; in 1798 was made Minister of and, as such, ac- 

quainted the King with fab condemnation'.. IThts task he execut- 
ed^ according to Bertrand de Molevine,yith great barbarity. 
In March 1798, . he became Minister of tfad iiitcrior. > At a sit- 
ting of the Jacobins on the 16th July of tl^at jpar, he was com- 
plimented by iSanton on the services which he had ren- 

dcfed the cause. . He soon aft 0 &<obdtcated his ministry^ and an- 
nounced his* intention to edite a republican jcrumal; ..He was, 

within 
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whhin si sWt time» tutrice arrftste^d^''l>ut saved bf tfie activity of 
hi# friends* In 1797, he elaborate epistle addressed 

to La Harff^T^ ivitha viena to dedibtt|d^te the utility of persevering 
in the use of the^t^m he went as ambasSa^ 

d^MrtaNa|^i#'^1^ bo0A rehdered himself obnoxious by the watmtll 
of his republican ptiliciples, and^^eturned to take a seat in the 
Council cdF Antlenfs^ ^ He bmme President of this body in 1799^ 
and "pronounced a discourse on the anniversary of the King's death* 
He cooperated zealously in the revolution of the iSth Brumaire, 
and announced the adoption of the Consular government, in at^L 
encomiastic speech. In 1606^ "he delivered, before the Senate, a 
long and florid oration on. the victories of the Emperor Napoleon;, 
and now shares largely both in the favour and the munificence of 
his master. 4 

There are few names of more note, in the tevolutionai^ an<* 
nals, than that of Merlin de DouaL He passed from the SartQ 
the States^ General in l7fl9, and was conspicuously active in pro« 
moting all the popular measures of that period. After the ses- 
sion, he became President of the Criminal Tribunal of the Pe- 
partment of the North, and was delegated to the Convention in 
1792 $ but, on arriving in Parts, found himself implicated in an 
accusation relating to some papers seized in the Thuileries. He 
appeared at the Bar on the 7th December, and justified himself 
by proving^ * that he had never committed the crime of wisliing 
to serve Louis' the Sixteenth..' He voted for his death ; and, in 
1793, procured the enactment of a law against suspicious per- 
sons ; which crowded the prisons throughout France with num« 
berless victims, of all conditions and parties. He afterwards went 
under the name of Merlin Ike Suspicious- In 1794-, he became a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, and was among 
the most active of that body for a Jong period. On the lith 
November, the Directory appointed him Minister of , Justice,'-^ 
and, in January 1796, Minister of Police. He succeeded Bar- 
thelemy as a member of the Directory, and acquired a great 
ascendancy over his colleagues. After having shared the su- 
preme power for some time with Burras and Rewbel, he was 
compelled to resign, and' bad the^good fortune to escape un-*^ 
hurt from, die ac^nsattons preferred against him on all sides. After 
oflEiciating as attorneyi*geiieraI in the Court ' of Cassation, he be- 
came a member of the Legion of f(bnour in 1804 ; and, in 1806, 
was made a Counsellor of State. Carnot said of this man, in Itis 
Memoir, ‘ that he^ marphed steadily in the revolutionary line, 
and never swerved frona his principles. ' His pre^nt sitiiatiou 
is the best commentary on this pkbegyric. He niust not, how- 
ever, be confounded with another of the same name, Me?ihi de 
Tiimville^ one of the most indefatigable ami relentless monsters 
-- P of 
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of the Revolution. The latter, originally a sheriff's officer, an- 
nounced, to the Convention, that he had no other accusation to 
prefer against his own revolutionary conduct, than that of having 
iV?glected to poignard Louis XVI. on the 10th of August. Al- 
though among the prominent leaders of the Republican party, he, 
eluded the persecutions to which they were alternately subject, 
and is now in the quiet enjoyment of an immense fortune, accu- 
n^ulated by every species of rapine and violence. 

. Merlin de Thiomille was intimately connected with Chabot^ 
tlie celebrated CapucliHi, in whose life there are some singular 
traits. In consequence of his * ardent patriotism,’ he became 
the curate of Gregoire ; and, until he was executed in 1794, 
was in the first rank of incendiaries. In the course of July 1792,' 
he caused himself to be wounded by six men^ired for the pur- 
pose, in order that the King might be accused of an attempt at 
assassination. It is credibly stated, that he urged Merlin with 
the most serious and pressing instances to assassinate him \ and 
to have his body transported to the Faubourgs, in order to kindle 
the fjiry of the rnob, and to expedite the destruction of the mo- 
narchy. He, on one occasion, summoned the Convention, of 
which he was a member, to swear, ‘ that, profoundly convinced 
of the vices of all kings, they would for ever detest them. The 
whole Assembly rose, and replied, * Nous le jurons ; plus de 
lloi! * He requested also that a new law might be framed con- 
cerning emigrants, ‘ so simple, that a child might send an emi- 
grant to the guillotine. ’ The liaisons of Merlin with this man 
and Bazire, a worthy coadjutor, gave rise to the following jew 
d^esprit, 

* Connbissez-voiis rien de plus sot, 

Que Merlin, Bazire et Chabot ? 

Non ; Je ne comiois rien de pire 
Que Merlin, Chabot et Bazire ; 

Kt personne n’est plus coquin 
Que Chabot, Bazire -et Merlin. * &c. 

Jean associated in the French mission to the congress 

of Rastadt with Roberjot and Bonnier, whose mysterious assas- 
tjination created so lively a sensation throughout Europe, is now 
a senator, a dignitary of the Legion of Hc^our, and prefect of 
the department of Doubs. He was originally a delegate to the 
Legislative Assembly, and a coryphaeus of the popular party. 
No man evinced, on ail occasions, a more acrimonious and ac- 
tive hostility to priests and kings, whom he constantly denoun^ 
ced as thcfecuUnce and putrefaction of the human race. At his 
instigation the Assembly decreed, that Monsieur, the brother of 
the King, had forfeited his right to the crown, in consequence 
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of disobedience to the laws on the subject of emigration. On 
the 20th of June 1792, he .prevented the Assembly from en- 
tertaining a question which tended to the prevention of the nq- 
tour attacks made on the pala^q of the Thuileries, and signaliz- 
ed himself, by his exertionsi to promote the memorable adair of 
the iOth of August. On the 20th of the same month, he pro- 
posed the formation of a corps of Tyrannicides^ whose sole duty 
it should, be, to single out and to destroy the kings at war with 
France, and the generals who commanded their armies. He 
soon after moved, that a reward of 100,000 francs should be 
given to the person who should bring to the Assembly the heads 
of Francis IL, the Duke of Brunswick, and < all the other beasts 
who resembled them. ^ He voted* ftr the death of the King ; 
became a member of the Committee of Public Safety ; and pro- 
cured the establishment of a Committee of Supervision throughout 
France, which gave birth to the Revolutionary Tribunals, co ce- 
lebrated for the atrocity of their proceedings. 

After a zealous and eilicient cooperation in the violent and san- 
guinary measures of the time, he became, in the y^ar 1796, a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, — was elected secreta- 
ry, and soon after president of that body. In 1798, he pre- 
sented a report on the necessity of infusing new life and vigour 
into their republican institutions, in which the following, among 
other sentiments, are to be remarked. < If we must have a su- 
‘ perstition, let us have that of liberty, — the fanaticism of liber- 
‘ ty, if we can. There is no philosophy without patriotism,— 

* no genius but in a republican soul. The sacred love of liber- 

* ty is one of the noblest characteristics of talent, as well as of 
‘ virtue/ &c. In 1798, he was sent as minister-plenipotentiary 
to Rastadt, and, on his return, was wounded in the attack made 
upon the French legation. On his arrival at Paris, he made liis 
appearance in the Council of Antients, with his arm in a sling, 
and invoked the vengeance of the nation on the House of Aus- 
tria. At the sitting of the 19th June, consecrated to the me- 
mory of Bonnier and Rober^ot, the President solemnly address- 
ed Jean Debry in this way. * You live. The task of proclaim- 

* ing your merits belongs to posterity. ^ It is our province to 

* avenge your wrongs. * Debry made this reply. ‘ I swear by 
< the manes of my unfortunate colleagues, that 1 will ramer 

* share their fate than be unfaithful to this republic \ — without 

* which, nothing remains for us but to die. ’ It was then' de- 

creed, that the seatbf Robertjot, .Who had b^en a member, should 
be covered with black crape; ^nd that, until it was> filled, the 
President should, whenever his name was read from the roll, 
pronounce these ^ ' May the fate of' the French mini- 

' P 2 ' sters 
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sters assassinated at Rastadt be retorted upon the House of Aus- 
tria ! ^ After the revolution of the 18th Brurhaire, Jean Debry 
became a member of the Tribunate; and, in 1800, pronounced 
ti panegyric on the First Consul, and a speech m honour of the 
victory of Marengo. He has since seconded and applauded all 
the measures of the new government, and is now among the 
most ardent admirers of * those transcendent qualities which belong 
to the whole “ Imperial race. ” During the revolution, this man 
was remarked for the acriniony of his invectives against the emi- 
grants, and those ^ho had voted for the banishment of the king. 
Among the latter, many were induced to pronounce that judg- 
ment, from a conviction, that by no other expedient could the 
life of the monarch be saved. Others, who aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy, were nevertheless subdued by the virtuous 
and beneficent character of- the Sovereign. Their lenity proved 
fatal to themselves, by marking them out as objects of suspicion 
and vengeance to the more sanguinary republicans. One of the 
opinions delivered on this subject, by a member of the name of 
Alasfeur, deserves to be mentioned, as exhibiting a curious rap* 
prochctfient. It was expressed in this way. * Rome banished her 

* kings, and remained free. Caesar was assassinated by Brutus, 
^ and had a successor. The English destroyed, their tyrant, but 

* resumed their chains. I think, therefore, tliat to preserve li- 

* berty, Louis should be banished. * Many of the members who 
voted for the punishment of death, expressed their opinion in a 
manner too shockingly barbarous to be related. ^ One of them 
remarked, that, long oefore the Revolution, * he had conceived 
^ and treasured up that vote in Ms heart. ^ It is said of another, 
of the name of Le Jeune, that he had small guillotines made for 
the purpose of decapitating the poultry used at his table ; that he 
used them to cut his fruit ; and never failed to point out to his 
guests the general utility of the machine. 

CochoHy whose name must be familiar to all our readers, is 
now Prefect of the Netherlands, and a member of the Legion of 
Honour. After voting for the death of the King, and cooperat- 
ing in all the excesses of the time, he was sent as Commissary 
of the Convention, to the army of the North, and assisted witfc 
distinguished courage at the siege of Valenciennes, the capitula- 
tion of which he attributed to the treachery of the inhabitants, ip 
bis report to the Convention. He became, in 1794*, a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and in 1795, accompanied the 
army of the North to Holland. In the following year, the Direc- 
tory appointed him Minister of Police, a situation in which he 
was found eminently useful ; in detecting and baffling the conspi- 
racies of Baboeuf and of the camp of Grenelle, where four hun- 
dred 
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died JacoWns were cut to pieces, conformably to.hk arrange- 
ments with the commanding officer^ In 1797, he denounced and 
brought to trial, several emissaries of the Bourbons; and stated, 
in his report of the trial, * that he knew not to what he was to 
attribute the oditm dhttnction of being placed in their list of the 
ministers who were to be retained after the revival of the mo- 
narchy,^ with this, additional remark, * that he had voted for the 
death of the King. * He soon after swore to combat the enemies 
of the republic, of whatever party ; and, in a report against the 
refractory priests, accused them of corrupting the public mind. 
He was afterwards dismissed by the Directory, and included among 
the dcporteSi but had proceeded no further than the island of 
Oleron, when the revolution of the 1 8th Briiinaire took place. 
He returned; and W'as immediately admitted to the favour of the 
new government, of which ne is now a jealous supporter. 

The polished courtesy and peculiar softnesss of manner by 
which Cochon is distinguished in private life, are strikingly con- 
trasted with the intemperance of his political career. He was' 
originally an advocate, and unites considerable literary attainments 
to, an uncommon share of sagaciry and industry. The Qovern- 
ment have associated with him at Antwerp, in the capacity of 
Marttinte Prefect^ Mahucty who sustained no courageously and 
ably, the falling fortunes of the monarchy, and who emigrated 
to this country in the year 1792. The latter enjoyed much of 
the confidence of Louis XVI. ; and when the intended trial of that 
Monarch was known in London, wrote to the Executive Council^ 
to request that he might be permitted to undertake his defence 
before the Convention ; — a trait of loyalty which deserves to be 
recorded. On his return to France, after the affair of the 18th 
Brumaire, he was at first arrested by the police, but soon obtain- 
ed his release; and in 1803 was chosen by the Government to fill 
his present station. It was expected that these men, by the at- 
tractions of their society, and the mildness of their administra- 
tion, wpiild have been able to eonciliat’e the inhabitaius of Ant- 
werp; but such was the general antipathy to the French dominion, 
that even in 1807, they had not succeeded in establishing a social 
intercourse with more than two or three of the principal per- 
sonages of the department. With the exception nf Malouet^ 
Mounier, Segur, Alexandre, Rochefqucault, and Cardinal 
Maury, but few of the distinguished royalists have enlisted them- 
selves in the service of the new dynasty. • Segur, who at various 
times, acted as a foreign minister under the anden regime^ is now 
a counsellor of state, and grand master of ceremonies at the im- 
perial court. Mounier died in 1806, at Paris, after Ixaving be- 
came a senator and prefect of one of the departments. .Prince 
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Ferdinand de Rohan, formerly archbishop of Cambray, Is now al- 
moner of the empress. 

, Cardinal Maury retired from the first tumults of the Revolu- 
tion to Rome, where he obtained his cardinal’s hat. In 180/1, he 
addressed a letter to the Emperor Napoleon, signifying his wish 
to return to France, and to recognize the new government. In the 
month of June of tliat year, he ‘was presented to the monarch at 
Genoa, and much gratified by his reception. He was soon after 
appointed almoner to Prince Jerome, and obtained a bishopriek. 
He is now resident in Paris, professing himself to be warmly de- 
voted to the interests of the reigning family. In the month of 
May, he was received as a Member of the Institute, and delivered 
on that occasion an elaborate discourse. — No occurrence of the 
kind ever excited more curiosity in the capital, or drew a more 
numerous auditory. — His yeputatiod as the first orator of the 
Cote droit^ and the formidable rival of Mirabeau ; the unshaken 
courage and persevering energy with which he once defended the 
throne of the Bourbons, and his recent defection from their cause, 
on which he was expected to touch, gave an extraordinary inte- 
rest to his first public exhibition. His hearers, however, retired 
fatigued and disgusted with a dull and prolix harangue, remark- 
able only for the fulsome adulation which it offered to the Impe- 
rial family. Those who recollected him preaching before the 
King, his benefactor, or asserting in the National Assembly the 
rights of his order, with such force of argument, an^ so capti- 
vating an elocution, had the mortification to find, that his manner 
was stripped of all the charms with which it was once invested ; 
and that, with the dignity of his character, he had lost the fire of 
his genius, and the lustre of his eloquence. 

The name of Mirabeau is so often conjoined with that of 
Mcfuri/y that we are naturally led to turn to the article which treats 
of the former. The accounts of this extraordinary man are al- 
ready so voluminous, that it would be superfluous to indulge in 
any details. The disorders of his private life, and the extraordi- 
nary inflictions to which they exposed him, enter not into our 
present subject. It is sufficient to say, that, being rejected at the 
first election for the States-General by the noblesse of Provence, 
he hired a shop, and inscribed on his sign, ^ Mirabeau, draper. ’ 
He succeeded as a candidate for the third estate, and, at the court 
of ‘Versailles, passed under the designation of i\\2 plehcia 7 i emmt* 
He soon signalized himself in the tribune by the powers of his 
invective, and the sagacity with which he analyzed every question 
of public interest agitated in the Assembly. His first connexion 
was with the Duke of Orleans, whom he abandoned, after mak- 
ing a liberal use of his purse. His frequent overtures to the 

King, 
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King, saticfactorily prove, that he sought popularity only to |c- 
quire a more arbitrary dominion over the court. It was not until 
near the end of the session, after a fiery and turbulent opposition, 
which is too well known to require any description, and when he 
had obtained an unrivalled ascendancy over the popular party, that 
his services were accepted by the court, his debts paid, and a pen- 
sion allowed him. It does not appear, that he at any time con- 
templated the possibility of establishing a democracy in France ; 
but it is certain tliat, after iiis desertion ro the court, he had form- 
ed the plan of dissolving a legislature, which he soon found whol- 
ly untractabic. * His death frustrated the execution of this scheme 
— perhaps the only one wliicb could have saved the monarchy. 
Tlie address with which he contrived lo promote his own views, by 
appearing to second those of his old confederates, the energy and, 
splendour of his declamation, arc all calculated to inspire the 
highest idea of his powers, and to awaken a lively regret, that an 
intelligence almost stupendous should have been conjoined with a 
depravity of morals scarcely to be paralleled. The mechanism of 
his oratory is said, by all tho‘?e who knew him, to have corre- 
sponded to the force and brilliancy of his expression. His works, 
some of which are detestably licentious, display a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and deep research ; but are written in a 
loc'se, luxuriant style, and in much too declamatory a tone. He 
died at the early age of forty-two, declaring ^ that he carried the 
mon.irchy away with him. ’ It was a favourite phrase of his, in 
allusion to the versatility of the mob, * that the distance was but 
small from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock. ’ 

P !• Mirabeau 


^Ve find the opinions which Mr Burke has expressed in his|| Let' 
ter on the French Revrdution, ’ concerning the composition of this 
Assembly, confirmed in these vokinies, by a very remarkable testi- 
mony. They mention a farmer of the name of Gerard, who vras 
introduced as a member of . the States-Gcneral, for the purpose of 
conciliating the people of his district, by making one of tliemselves 
a representative of the nation. He was wholly without educaticui, 
and in mvinners and dress a mere peasant, but with much honesty 
and good sense to compensate fi »r his exterior. In writing to his con- 
stituents, he expressed himself in this way. * What can I do in* the 

* midst of a crowd of pettyfogging lawyers and attorneys, who be- 

* lieve they know every thing, anil look upOn themselves the most 
‘ impe^rtaut branch of the legislature, although they have not an 

* inch of ground under the sun, and can only gain by the total sub- 

* version of the existing order of things f * One of the orators of the 
Assembly terminated a long speech, by asking Gerard what he 
ihought of the Assembly. ‘ T think, ^ said Gerard, rising in his 
place, and looking very gravely around him, ‘ I tltink there are ^ 

* great many scoundrels among us. * 
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Mirabeati had a putiger brother, the Fiscomjptet of a charaSer 
nearly as depraved as his own, and gifted with uncommon powers 
of wit and ridicule, — which he wielded to the great annoyance of 
the popular party. His brother faid of him, that, in any other 
family, the Vifcompte would have been confidered as a profligate; 
but that, in theirs, he was a prodigy of virtue* During the tu* 
mults, to which the question of confifcating the property of the 
clergy gave rife, in the Conftituent Aflembly, the younger bro- 
ther apologized for the vehemence of his manner, by Hating, 

* that, in that -Aiflembly, he found the logic of the lungs as necef- 

* fary as any other fpecies of dialed ics. * When the elder Mira- 
beau reprcctchcd him with indulging in habits of intoxication, his 
^eply^was, ‘.What can 3rou complaiir of } Of all the vices of any 
bnportaiure, you have left me no diftindxve one biit that. * He 
emigrated, and died at Fribourg in 1792, after ferving with dif- 
tin£tiOifi under the orders of the Prince of Goitde* .. ‘ 

In the number of thofe’who have ftooil foremoOrm the revolu- 
tionary ranks, there is perhaps no individual, whofe charader or 
hiftory is more interefting than that of Carnot. He is the only 
one of the whole lift of Republicans, who has adhered to, their 
former principles, and in whofe charader and manners the new 
order of things appears to have wrought no change. He entered, 
at an early age, into the corps of engineers, and owed his ad- 
vancement to the favour of the Prince of Conde* Some mathe- 
matical elTays and light verfes acquired him a certain degree of 
reputation before the Revolution. He was a- captain of engineers 
at the comm^'ncenrient of the troubles; and, in 1791, was deput- 
ed to the legiflature by the department of the I^as de Cala(s» An 
ardent imagination, heated by a, cpnftant meditation, or deep 
ftudy of the popular inilitutions of antiquity, led him to embrace 
the popular caufe with eagernefs, and to concur 2:ealou(ly in mod 
of the ntemperate opinions and meafures of the time. He voted 
for the ac(!;u{ation of the princcs,~for the fabrication of 30,000 
pikes to arm the Sans-culottes,— and, finally, for the death of the 
king. He was fent, by the Convention, on various miflions to 
the armies ; and fignalized himfelf as much by perfonal intrepi- 
dity, as by the energy of his republicanifm. In the month of 
b^arch 1793, accompanying the Army of the North, he cafhiered 
G.'iieral Gratien on the field of battle, for having retreated before 
the enemy ; and put himfelf at the head of the troops. On his 
return to the Convention, he became a rr ember of the Comimittee 
of Public Safety ; and, under the influence of Robefpierre, was 
but too aftive an auxiliary in the unpr cedented atrocities which 
charaflerfz d the rei^n of t^Tror. His conduct during that peri- 

gave nk* to the pi(Jiture which Mr Burke has drawn of him, in 

his 
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Ws firft letter on the Regtddepe^ce* Carnot, by the peculiar bent 
of his genins, fbon acquired an unlimited influence in the military 
department; and} during his adminidration, it could never be 
faid, that the errors of the cabinet rendered abortive tl'.e opera- 
rbns of the field. He was entrusted with all the plans depofited 
in the bureaux fince the reign of Louis XIV. ; and, by his own 
memoirs and inftrufEiions, iffued in the name of the Committee 
of Public Safety, contributed materially to the aftonifiiing fuccefg 
of the French arms. He claimed the merit of the vidory of 
Maubenge, gained by Jourdan, at which he ai&fted a» CornmilTary 
of the Convention; and he has, at ail times, b^n ambitious of this 
fpeeies of glory^ In May 1794 , he wm deded Prefident of die 
Convention ; and, when a depui^ton from the Jacobins appeared 
at the bar, to state, in a formal manner, that they a&ually he* 
lieved in the exiftence of a God, Carnot told them, that this ftep 
alone was fufScieut to refute aU the callamuies wmited forth a* 
gatnft thew fociety. He On one occafion denounced Turre^iu, now 
ambaflador to the United States of America, and Carrier, for their 
barbarities in La Vendee ; and when.B irrere and Collot were ar* 
raigned by the Convention, undertook their defence with the ut- 
mofl; warmth. He was himself expofed to frequent attacks, par* 
ticularly in May 1795 , when Legendre called for his arrell; but 
Bmrdon de VOise faved him, by exclaiming, ‘ This is the man 
who organized Viflory in the French armies ! * He was after- 
wards raifed to the Dire^orlfaip, and, for fome time, exerted a 
confiderable afcendancy over his colleagues ; but was at lait over- 
powered by their intrigues, and compelled to take refuge in Ger- 
many, where he publiflied a vindication of his condad ; arul it is 
rather remarkable that he (hould, although at that time under the 
protedion of a monarch, have terminated it, by declnring hi nfolf 
* still the irreconcileable enemy of Kings. ' This Memoir Justi/i^ 
catif accelerated the downfall of the Directory, whose vices aod 
crimes he has denounced with great force and acrimon vof invective. 
He returned to France after the dissolution of ch. ir power, and 
was appointed Minister of War in April 1800. He, however^ 
soon relinquished this office, and lived for some time in retire- 
ment, In 1802, he consented to act as a member of Tribun- 
ate; and in this capacity, resisted^ on severas occasio.^s, tlie fa- 
vourite measures of the Government. He stood alo7ie in his vote 
against the Consulate for life ; strenuously opposed tjie accession 
of Buonaparte to the imperial dignity ; and persisted in refusing 
to sign the registers. In 1807, he appeared to be wholly engross- 
ed by his avocations, as a member of t!ie first class of the Insti- 
tute. Various works on the higher branches of the'm.i^.Iiemarics 
aitesjt his eminence in that science. In manners, in countenance, 

and 
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and in the deep workings of the soul, no one of his contempora- 
rifes approaches so nearly to the republican models of antiquity, as 
there is none more profoundly versed in all the branches of re- 
publican history. These studies, perhaps, have nourished a fierce 
spirit, and a severity of temper, which have justly subjected him 
to the imputation of cruelty ; but he is free from the reproach of 
peculation, which attaches to so many of his colleagues. 'J'hose 
who contemplate him under his present circumstances, and recol- 
lect the genius of the man, and the sphere in which he has once 
moved, are reminded of the picture which the Roman historians 
draw of Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage. The skill and 
intrepidity which he, and many others, without a military educa- 
tion, exhibited, when deputed to the armies, is a trait too re- 
markable to be passed en'^er. There is, moreover, something to 
admire in the lofty confidence which the Commissaries of the 
Convention, like those of Rome, so often manifested in the for- 
tunes of the republic, although accompanied by the fastidious in- 
solence of profligate power. They spoke and fought with equal 
energy. When General Montesquieu hesitated to take possession 
of Geneva, in consequence of the remonstrances of the Swiss 
Cantons, Dubois Crande, the delegate to his army, is said to have 
exclaimed, * A quoi bon tant de £390115 — * I would beat down 

Geneva into her own lake by a shower of bombs, and invite the 
magnificent Cantons to fish her up again. ^ In the life of St Just, 
who, at the age of twenty-six, perished on the scaffold with Ro- 
bespierre, and whose endowments resembled those of Carnot, 
there are striking instances of the same spirit. While with the 
army of the North, and at the battle of FJeurus, he exhibited the 
accomplishments of an able general, united to the desperate cou- 
rage of a soldier, and the lofty enthusiasm of an impetuous Pro- 
consul. The associates of Carnot in the directorial power, are 
still alive- Rewbell, ^ who voted for the death of the King, and 

who 


* This man was charged with * les grands mouvcmcnis pecuniairesy * 
in the technical phraseology of the banditti. A relation of Rewbell, 
of the name of Rapinaty was sent into Sivitzerland by the Directory, 
* pour travailler la SuissCy ’ — to pillage and distract that country. It is 
rather a singular coincidence, that his two principal coadjutors in this 
honourable mission, were called Forfait and Grygeon. His spolia- 
tions became so intolerable at length, that the French Government 
was compelled to recal him. On his return, ilie follow'ing quatrai)) 
was published, in allusion to his name. 

‘ Qiiestion d* Etymologic* 

* Un bon Snisse que I’on mine, 

* Voudrait bien que Pon decidat ; 

‘ Si Rapinat vient de rapine, 

* O'.i rapine de Rapinat. ^ 
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who acquired so much celebrity by his rapacious exactions, al- 
though in disgrace with the government, is left to enjoy the fruits 
of them in the vicinity of Paris. La BhmUi&rc Lepcaiix^ thf 
highpriest of the sect of Theophilanthropists, and of whom it 
was sarcastically observed by one of his colleagues, ‘ that his pre- 
dominant passion was the fear of being hung, ’ is living, unmo- 
lested, in the midst of botanical pursuits. Bnrrn^ resides, in a 
state of honourable exile, in the South of France* Roger jyucos^ 
who, in 1794', presided at the meetings of the Jacobin Society, 
and passed from the station of Director to that of Third Consul 
in 1799, fell soon a!fter into the ranks of the Senate, where he now 
glitters as one of the great dignitaries of the Legion of Honour. 
Sicye^ supports the same honours, with ii large estate, bestowed by 
the Consuls as a national recompense. Barikelcmi is also a mem- 
ber of the Senate, and by far the most respectable of that body. 
During the great shocks or the Revolution, he was absent On foreign 
missions, and conducted himself with uniform moderation and 
distinguished ability. He negotiated several important treaties 
abroad ; and, on his return to Paris, was forced into the Direc- 
torship, rather by the lustre of his character, than by any love 
for the situation. That character threw him among the number 
of the <lepot'tfyi\ when Barras and his party acquired a preponde- 
rance. His escape from Cayenne must be familiar to most of our 
readers, by the work of Ramel. His early studies were pursued 
under the direction of his uncle the celebrated author of the Tra- 
vels of Anacharsis, who combined with so copious a variety of 
knowledge, and such exquisite taste, so much private virtue and 
social talent, as to render him the delight of his friends, and the 
ornament of his age. With an intellect and a heart formed upon 
this amiable model, the nephew has a similar exterior; a tall and 
well-proportioned frame ; a physiognomy of the true antique# 
with a mingled expression of simplicity, of goodness and of 
greatness, which seems, to reflect the true character of a noble 
and elevated mind. 

We find mentioned in these volumes an Abhe Fendojiy a grand- 
nephew of the celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, from whose 
name virtue appears inseparable. In the decline of life, the Abbe 
is said to have conceived the design of improving the condition 
and correcting the vices of an unfortunate class of children, 
known in Paris under the appellation of Petits Savoijards^ He 
laboured so assiduously for the accomplishinent of this^ benevo- 
lent purpose, that he acquired the surname of their Bishop. He 
was seen constantly surrounded by a little group, who appeared 
to listgn to him with respect and admiration ; and who, in a short 
imbibed a strong affection for his person. He w'as seized 
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•w- 

and imprloonod In the Liixemhourir, during the reign of terror. 
As soon as the Savoyards heard of his imprisonment, they assem- 
Lled, and proceeded in a body to the Convention, to solicit his 
liberation, but without success. He was condemned as an -dfm- 
iocraf by the Revolutionary tribunal, and executed at the age of 
eighty-one. 

Our attention has been attracted by the name of DesezS^ who 
pronounced the eloquent and powerful vindication of Louis XVL 
before the Convention. The reputation which he had acquired 
at tlie bar before the Revolution, induced the Monarch to call 
upon him, after the refusal of Target, to undertake his defence. 
He obeyed the call with enthusiasm \ and, before he entered on 
the performance of his task, made every necessary disposition for 
bis own death — so sure was the fate which seemed to await ail 
those who openly adhered to the interests of the throne. His 
discourse, written in the course of four nights, embraced, and 
triumphantly refuted, all the topics of accusation preferred against 
his royal client. It contains some most pathetic appeals, and 
many bold strokes of eloquence. His enunciation is uncommon* 
ly line ; and was found every way suitable to the importance of 
liis object. The interesting journal of Malesherbes states, that 
the peroration, as it originally stood, was of irresistible pathos. 
• When Deseze read it to us, ^ says jiis venerable associate, ‘ we 
could not refrain from shedding tears ; ’ but the King remarked, 
that * it must be suppressed, as he did not wish to make an ap- 
peal to the passions. ’ * The monarch, after his condemnation, 
a&ked Malesherbes, with visible emotion, what he could do to 
reward his advocate. This was reported to Deseze, who asked 
no other recompense than the honour of kissing his master's hand. 
The request was immediately granted ; and, as he approached to 
bend the knee, Louis pressed forward, threw his arms about his 
zieck, rested his head upon his shoulder, and sobbed bitterly for 
some time, exclaiming * Mon pauvre Deseze ! ’ 

Deseze, soon after the execution of the Sovereign, was thrown 
into an obscure prison, where he remained for a long period, ap- 
parently forgotten by those who had ordered his arrest. His 
wife, a woman of a most accomplished and vigorous mind, ap- 
plied for his release to Barrere, on whom her husband had con- 
ferred some important benefits at his outset in life. Barrere shed 
tears when he was informed of the miseries of his benefactor 5 
but commanded the wife to abstain from all further applications 

in 


* There is one part of this speech which particularly deserves to 
be noticed as ‘ tin heau mWvcmenU * The orator, casting his eyes in- 
dignantly around him, exclaimed, * Je cherche ici des juges > Je uje 
vois partoutr que dcs accusaicufc. ' 
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in favour of her husband, lest the attention of the Ravolutlonary 
Government should be drawn towards him ; and after the lapse 
of a few months, had him secretly removed to a Matson de Sanfe,^ 
or a hou^e for theHEieception of invalids and lunatics. We know* 
of no other favourable trait in the life of this furious and wdly 
demagogue i who, after having so long governed the Legislative 
Assemblies of France, and occupied so much of the attention of 
mankind, has dwindled into absolute insignificance, and now 
drags out a solitary and sordid existence in Paris, contemned by 
the Government, and shunned by all orders of men. * In this 
Maison de Sante, Deseze remained during the whole of the reign 
of terror, secluded from public notice, and occupied in the edu- 
cation of his children. He ventured forth when the fury of the 
tempest was past ; and it is thought rather remarkable in France, 
that, of a numerous family, not one fell under the axe of the 
guillotine. He exercises no employment under the Government, 
but lives in a retired part of the capital, in the midst of a society 
of men, such as Morellet, Sicard, and some others, with whoni 
any state of things would be tolerable. Malesherbes perished 
the scaffold at the age of seventy. Target, who shrunk from the 
peril of defending his Sovereign, and who, during the reign of 
terror, acted as secretary of the Revolutionary Committee of his 
section, is now a Judge of the Tribunal of Cassation, and a 
member of the Legion of Honour. Fronchet, who cooperated 
so nobly with Deseze, died in 1806, after having served as a se- 
nator under the new regime. Tron^on Ducoudray, who defend- 
ed the Queen, was deported to Cayenne, where he fell a victim 
to that destructive climate, facetiously styled the dry gmllotine by 
the agents of the Directory. On this fatal spot, about the same 
time, died also Billaud de Varennes, Bourdon de TOise, and 
many others of a character and principles so opposite to those of 
Ducoudray. There are few things, indeed, whicli can give us a 
more powerful impression of the atrocities of faction, or the in- 
discriminate mischiefs of revolution, than the singular group 
which the colony of Cayenne exhibited for some time, — of re- 

fractorjr 

* Since the establishment of the Imperial despotism, lie for some 
time edited, under the auspices of the Police, a‘ violent Journal with 
tlie title of Memorial jInti-Britannique, Notwithstanding the san- 
guinary and infuriate conduct of this man dUrmg the Revolution, 
there are few of more mild or fascinating manners, or whose con- 
versation breathes purer and more indulgent sentiments of morality. 
He was remarkable for the inflation of his style, and unrivalled in 
the art of puffing the successes of the French arnxs. His exaggera- 
tions induced St Just to remark to him, gather angrily, * Barrere, 
til fais trop mousser xios victoires. ' 
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fractory and apostate pries.ts~of royalists and demagogues, brought 
together to encounter the same destiny on the same spot* T'he 
uame instructive lesson was- afforded in the prisons of Paris, 
where the executioner and his victiip, the accuser and the accus- 
ed, the leaders of a fallen party and their vindictive successors, 
often met on their passage to the same scaffold. It was truly and 
emphatically said by Danton, that the fraternity of these iepubli- 
cans was that of Cain ; and that the tyrant crowned with the 
honnet rou^Cf may be as relentless as he who wields the sceptre. 
iDanton, Chaunictte, Hebert and Robespierre, occupied succes- 
sively the same dungeon in the Conciergerie. When Danton 
was goings to the scaffold, he at first imprecated curses on Robes- 
pierre ; but suddenly checking himself, exclaimed, • They are 
all alike : Brissot would have sent me to the guillotine as well as 
Robespierre. ' — ‘ Ouod inter bonos amicitia, ' says Cicero, ‘ inter 
malos factio est. * 

We observe by these volumes, that the fury of the revolution- 
ary leaders was particularly directed against the farmers-general, 
who all perished, yrith the exception of a single individual, a M. 
de Verdun. Sixty of them wer« executed at one time, in con- 
sequence of a report of Dupin, a frantic member of the Con- 
vention. The Revolutionary Tribunal adopted a general formu- 
la as the ground of their condemnation : which is curious as 
applied to Lavoisier^ who was declared guilty of having * adul- 
terated snuff with water and ingredients destructive of the health 
of the citizens. ^ This chemist requested time to complete some 
experiments necessary for an important discovery in which he 
had been for some years engaged j and offered to lay down 
his life willingly when he had finished his task. The reply of 
Coffinhal the President, was, • that the Republic did not want 
savans or chemists, and that the course of justice could not be 
suspended. ’ Nothing can be imagined more atrocious, and some- 
times more ludicrous than the judgments of this horrible inquisi- 
tion. We find instances — of a woman of ninety-two, both deaf 
and blind, condemned for counter-revolutionary intentions — of an 
individual, for not paying his taxes through a spirit of royalty — 
of another, for declaim ng against ‘ the innocent and virtuous Ro- 
bespierre, ’ &c. Camille j DesmotdinSf and Dajiton were con- 
demned for intending lo re-establish monarchy ! and Carrier for 
executing the famous noyades, * and shooting children of thirteen 

and 

* The noyades were effected by drawing out a plug inserted in 
the bottom the bo^U on w’hich the wetched victims were launch- 
ed. The genius of iniquity often displays itself in die same inven- 
tions. The learned reader will recqllect, that when Nero was desir- 

- ous 
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and fourteen years old, wi£h monarchical views. Wc observe, that 
the writers of these volumes, after stating the condemnation of 
an individual, deem altogether superfluous to add that he wa 9 
executed ! 

An^charsis Cloots, the soi-disant orator of the human race^ was 
conducted to the scaffold under the same pretext. This man was 
the nephew of Puau^ the author of some well-known works, and 
appears not to have been wholly destitute of talents. German 
metaphysics and depraved morals contributed to render him one 
of the most wild, as well as one of the most original fanatics of 
the Revolution. The grave solemnity with which he was receiv- 
ed by the National Assembly, on his embassy from the human racc^ 
and the serious attention paid to his procession and insane ha- 
rangues, would be lit subjects for derision, if tliey did not afford 
a sad proof of the melancholy condition of the times. His in- 
vectives against monarchy and religion are too gross and blasphe- 
mous to bear repetition. He encountered death with the utmost 
serenity ; and on his way to the scaffold, lectured Hebert on Ma- 
terialism, ‘ to prevent him, ’ as he said, ‘ from feeling any reli- 
gious sentiments in his last moments. ’ He also asked to be ex- 
ecuted after his associates, * in order to haye time to establish cer- 
tain principles, while their heads were falling. ’ 

We are much struck with the account which is here given of 
the end of Cmdorcct. After having acted a prominent part in the 
first stages of the Revolution, be was denounced 'by Chabot, iu 
the year l79Ji, and compelled to take refuge at the house of a fe- 
male acquaintance, with whom he remained until the following 
year ; and in this interval, wrote his book on the Progress of the 
Human MimL Forced to quit this asylum, in consequence of a 
decree which punished with death those who were convicted of 
harbouring outlaws, he left Paris, meanly dressed, and with the 
intention of putting himself under the protection of an old friend, 
t>ttard, who resided at Seaux. When he reached his dwelling, 

he 

ous of despatching his mother, and found Inmself at a loss for an ex- 
j^edient, Anicetus, a freed man, proposed to him, ^ the model of a 
ship upon a new construction, framed in such a manner that a part 
might be withdrawn, and the unsuspecting passenger committed to 
the waves.* (The. j^nn. lib. 14. Jfr. 3.) Carrier is also said tg 
have frequently practised the same refinement of cruelty, which 
Virgil in his 8th book of the jflSneid, attributes to the tyrant Mezen* 
luis. 

Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis, 

Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora, 

Tormenti genus ! et, same taboqiie riueutes, 

Complex u in misero, longa sic lucji tc nocabat. 
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he found that Suard had gone to Paris ; and tlie fugitive was ne<« 
cessitated to skulk for several nights among the quarries of the 
rieighbourhood. Hunger at length drove him from his retreat, 
and led him to enter a small inn at Clamart. His long beard, his 
gaunt and haggard appearance, the agitation of his manner, and 
the voracity vt^ith which he ate, subjected him to suspicion y and 
he was accordingly arrested by a Member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of the place. When brought before the Committee, 
he called himself Simon^ and stated that he had been a servants 
But on being searched, a small copy of Horace was found in his 
pocket, with Latin notes pencilled on the margin. * Tou say 
that you were a domestic, ' said the peasant who interrogated 
him, ‘ but I should rather suppose, that you are one of those cr- 
devanfi who had domestics. ’ The man sent him to Bourg la 
Reine on foot, but hi^strength failing before the end of the jour- 
ney his conductors mounted liim on the hpyse of a labourer* On 
his arrival, he was thrown into a dungeon, and forgotten for 
twenty*four hours.^ At the end of that time, he was iound life- 
less and stiiF by the person who was sent to supply him with 
bread and water. It was doubtful whether his death was pro- 
duced by mere inanition, or occafioned by a strong poison which 
he always carried about him. Such was the exit of one who 
may be justly classed among the most original v/riters of his age, 
and who was surpassed by none of the illustrious body of literati 
to which he belonged, in the brilliancy of his genius, and the va- 
riety of his acquirements. Although author of that formidable 
phrase, peace to the cottage^ hut nvar on palaces^ * his temper was 
mild and benevolent, and his morals are said to have been irre- 
proachable. Petiofif the celebrated Mayor of Paris, an enthusiast 
of a much more criminal cast, experienced a similar fate. After 
being proscribed by Robespierre, he wandered over Brittany, and 
the department of the Gironde, and was at length found dead in 
a field, apparently through hunger. The miserable end of Bailly, 
the p^-edecessor of Petion, is well known. He is said to have 
borne a strong resemblance to Lord Melville — in person and face. 

Of the party of the Gironde, to whom Mad. Roland is fo pro- 
digal of her praife, but few appear to have furvived. Birnave, 
Gaudet, Valagc, Vergniaud, were all fwept away. Mod of them 
were men of talents, and apparently of good intentions. There 
are fome circumftances conneded with the death of Vergniaud, 
which deferve to be mentioned as illudrative of the French cha- 
rafter. Fotifrede^ Genfonne, Ducos and Valag6, were confined 
in the Conctergerie along with him, and pafled the night before 
their execution in a manner fuitabU to the charafter which each 

bad 

* Cticrre aux chateaux^ paix ^ la chaumiere. 
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had received from nature. Fonfrede, although refigned to hia 
fate, ihed a tear, every now and then, at the recolle^ion of his 
wife and children. Ducos made verfes, enlivened his companions 
by fprightly. fallies, and gravely propofed, that, while they llilf 
retained their quality of deputies^ they fliould decree the indIvUi- 
bihty of their heads from their bodies, as they had decreed that 
of the republic. Valage, unmoved and determined, was bufy in 
contriving how he (hould defpatch himfclf. Vergniaud threw a- 
way fome poifon which he had kept about him, declaring, that as 
he had not enough to lharc with his friends, he would not aban- 
don them, He difeourfed for a long time, with I:is ufual elo- 
quence, on revolutions and governments, and predidled the mi- 
feries which awaited diis country. Thefe volumes abound with 
fimilar inftances of perfeft sang^froidy of (leady compofure, and 
of carelefs gaiety, f difplayed by individuals of all parties, even at 
the foot of the I'caffold. They furnifli alfo numerous cafes of de- 
liberate fuicide, of a fingular nature. * 

We have encountered various anecdotes of female heroifm; two 
or Jthree of .which we fliall cull out for our readers. The chiefs 
t>f La Vendee were attended, in the moft bloody engagements* 
by feveral females, who ornamented their ftandards with chival- 
rous devices, and who, like the Camillas and Penthifileas of old, 
carried confternation and death into the enemy's ranks. Among 
the number was a Mad. La Rochefoucault, the mill refs of Charette, 
wlio fignalized berfelf on various occafions, and was at length 

taken 


•)’ When D'Espremaiil was going to the scaffold, be was accom- 
panied by Le Chapelier, well knoAvn as one of the best oratois or 
the Constituent Assembly, and who was to be executed with bim. 
Le Chapelier, as they were ascending the steps, observed to hi^ 
companion, that they were to have a terrible problem to solve ia 
their last moments. What is that said the other ? ^ To determine, ** 
was the reply, ‘ to which of us the hisses of the populace are meant 
to be addresiJed I ' 

* The Royalists sometimes destroyed themselves through tlie fear 
of being massacred ; and the Republicans, in order to escape the 
guillotine. Most of tlie Republican leaders habitually carried poi- 
' on about them for this purpose. Montesquieuv in endeavouring to 
acccunt for the frequency qf suicide among tlie Romans during their 
fivil wars, among other causes, enumerates the influence of passion. 
'I'o this may be added, with- regard to the Republicans of France, 
their irreligious maxims, jiimilar ui their ciTects to ihe principles of tlie 
cStoics, which prevailed among the Romans. Most of tlie Republic 
‘-aTis had selected, as a motto, the lines of Voltaire in Merope. 

‘ Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus d’espoir, 

La vie est un opprobn:*.. ct la mort no devoir, * 
vc:.. XIV. NO. 27. Q 
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taken prifoncr, and executed. Another of thefe heroines, at thfe 
affair of Geftc, rallied the broken forces of the Royalifts, charged 
three times at their head, and was found covered with wounds on 
the field of battle. In the terrible battle of Mans, in which 10,000 
republicans, and 20,000 Vencleans, are faid to have perifhed, a 
young woman, armed with a helmet and a lance, and purfued by 
Ibme foldiers, fell at the feet of the republican commander, General 
Marceau, and entreated him to protect: her. He raifed her up, 
bade her discard her fears, and, attracted by the beauty of her 
countenance, determined to save her if possible. A law, how- 
ever, was then in force, which punished any Republican with 
death who gave' quarter to a Vendean taken in arms. Marceau 
w'as denounced, and would have been executed, had it not been 
for the interference of Bourbotte, the Deputy of the Convention, 
whose life he had saved in the same engagement. — Neither the 
authority of the Deputy nor the tears of Marceau could, however, 
wrest the fair prisoner from the hands of the executioner. There 
is something particularly interesting in the story of Cecile Re- 
nault, a beautiful woman, executed at the age of 20, for an al- 
leged attempt to assassinate Robespierre. The distractions of 
the capital, and the tide of blood which rolled in the streets, ap- 
pear to have disordered her fancy ; but it is not clear that she 
really had the intention imputed to her. In May 1794', she called 
at the house of Robespierre, and requested to see him. On being 
refused, she replied, that he w'^as a public functionary, and should 
therefore be accessible to all — • When we had a king, ' she added, 
‘ there was no difficulty in seeing him. — I would sacrifice my 

* life to have anotlier, ’ When dragged before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, two knives were found in her pocket ; and she was 
therefore condemned. Her father was executed with her as an 
accomplice ; and all her relations, friends and acquaintance, in- 
volved in the same fate. More than 6’0 persons, wliom she did 
not know, w^ere sacrltced on the same account. One of these, a 
Republican of the name of Admiral, jocosely remarked to her, as 
he was about to lay his head on the block, — * Vous-vouliez voir un 
lyran ? — Vous n’ avio:' <]u’a aller a la Convention : vous eii cassieii: 
vu (Jc /ou/es Icsfacous. ^ A similar instance of philosophy, or in- 
ten sibility, is remarkable in the person of Lebon, a Sans-culotte of 
the most ruffian cast. When, preparatpry to his execution, they 
W'ere about to invest him with the clmnhc rouge^ the symbol of a 
murderous life, he returned it with affected gravity to the execu- 
tioner, exclaiming, ♦ Ce n'est pas moi qui dois Tendosser; il faut 

• Tenvoyer a la Convention dont je n’ai fait qu’executer les ordres. * 

The most famous, perhaps, of these heroines was Mad Roland^ 
who has left, in her Memoirs, the most lively and striking pic- 
ture 
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ture of the Revolution that has ever fallen into our hands, and 
the most eloquent delineation of those feelings and principles by 
which the virtuous part of its agents were guided. — It is need- 
less to repeat any part of what is to be found in a work so popu- 
lar. We may only mention, that after her incarceration in the 
Abbaye, in 1792, the section of Paris in which she resided, peti- 
tioned for her liberation 5 but this application, and her own let- 
ters to the Assembly, Were equally unavailing. She was transferred 
to the Concicr^eric ; and on the 8 th of November 1793, condemned 
to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, for having conspired aga}}id 
the unity and indivisibility of the liepiiblic ! 'She displayed the 
most unshaken courage on the scaffbrd, which she mounted with 
a marked expression of disdain and dignity In her countenance-- 
k may be observed, that the same fortitude was evinced by all 
the females who perished in the same way, with the single excep- 
tion of Madame Dubarry, whose deplorable w^eakness at the mo- 
ment of her execution was strikingly contrasted with the tenor of 
her life. Madame Rolland, in crossing the PLioe de la Re\'olution, 
oil her way to the scaffold, bowed her head before the statue of 
Liberty which stood there, and uttered an indignant exclamation 
concerning the abuse of the name. She predicted, when about 
to die, that her husband would not survive her loss, — a predic- 
tion which was speedily verified. He had been proscribed in the 
month of May, and had taken refuge in the house of a friend at 
Rouen ; but as soon as he heard of her execution, he resolved 
upon destroying himself. He quitted his asylum, took the road lead- 
ing to Paris; and the next morning was found seated by the side of 
it, with his back against a tree, and mortally wounded witli a 
sword-cane, which he usually carried with him. A note 
found beside him, in which he declared that the death of his wife 
Iwd left him without any further consolation on earth. 

We dare not trespass on the patience of our readers by nnv 
more of these distressing details. We close these volu.nes 
feelings of humiliation and almost of despondency. When v/e 
think what has been, and what is, in France, we are afraid to 
look forward to what is to be; and if our principles did not for- 
bid us ever to despair of the fortunes of the human race, we should 
be glad to turn away our eyes for ever from the fearful spectacle 
of triumphant guilt, baffled genius, and insulted virtue. — We 
cling steadily, however, to the faith, that the seeds of future hap- 
piness are sowing in the midst of this scene of apparent desola- 
tion ; and that the plough and the harrow which are now deform- 
ing the surface, and tearing up the roots of Furopean society, are 
only preparing the soil for a new and more abundant harvest of 
permanent enjoymejit. 
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Art. XVI. XarratruC of flic Siege of Zaragoza, By Charles 
Richard Vaughan, M. 14. Fellow of All-Sou!s College, Oxford, 
and one of Dr RadclilFe’s Travelling Fellows from that Uni- 
' versity. Fifth Edition*, with corrections and additions, pp. 
London. Ridgeway. 1 S09. 

T^r Vauciian having made an extensive tour in Spain last sum- 
mer, and visited Saragossa, (or, as lie calls it, Zaragoza), 
w^here he lived with the celebrated Palafox, has given, in the lit- 
tle work now before us, a very simple and well written narrative 
of what passed there a short time before his arrival. The profits 
of the sale, he inforn>6 us, are to be transnnttcd for the relief of 
the brave and unfortunate inhabitants. We shall, therefore, ab- 
stain from making such extracts as might interfere with so praise*, 
worthy an object ; and shall only give a specimen of the unaffect- 
ed and interesting manner in which the pamphlet is written. 

‘ One side of the street Cozo, the breadth of which is about equal 
lO that of Pall Mall, was now occupied by the French; in the centre 
of which General Verdier was seen giving his orders from the Francis- 
can convent, 'rho Arragonesc maintaiudd their positions on the op- 
posite side, throwing up batteries at tlie openings of the streets, with- 
in a few paces of similar batteries of the French. The intervening 
.space wa.s soon lieapod up with dead, eitlwr thrown from the win- 
dows of tlic houses in wliich tliey had been slain, or killed in the con- 
victs below. 

‘ Nothing, in the wL(jIc course of the siege, more embarrassed 
Don Joseph Palafox than this enormous accumulation of the dead, 
and the apprehension of the contagious disorders which must infalli- 
bly result from it. To an Arragonesc, it was. almost certaip death 
to appear in the middle of the street ; and the expedient resorted to 
wMs, to push forward French prisoners, with a rope attached to them, 
amidst the dead and dying, to remove the ‘bodies of their country- 
men, and bring them in for burial. The office in which they were 
emjdoyod, and the pity of their own soldiers, secured them in gene- 
ral from any annoyance ; and, by this expedient, the evils arising 
from tlic horrible corruption of the dead w^as m some, degree dimi- 
nished. The principal season for attack, in this singular species of 
w’arfai'c, was the night. The French and the Arragonege, under 
the cover of darkne.^s, frequently dashed across the street, and at- 
tacked each other’s batteries with the most undaunted courage. The 
struggle, begun at the batteries, was often carried into the houses be- 
yond ; and the author fif this narr'.itiAC has often seen, in every story 
of an house in the Callc de Co/o, unequivocal marks of the mad- 
ness and desperation w icli which such .sort of conte.sts must have been 
carried f-n. The batteries of the coiiuncling panics were so close to 
eacli ether, that,- in (.ne instance, a Spaniard crept from his owm side; 

and 
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and insinuating himself under the intermediate bodies of the dead, 
attached a rope to one of tlie French cannon. In the struggle which 
ensued, the rope broke, and the Arragonese were deprived of their 
prize, at the very moment wlicn tluey thought themselves secure of 
it. ' p. 2.S— 25. 

It is not at all unnatural for Mr Vauglian, in this and perhaps 
in some other passages, to have been betrayed, by his laudable 
enthusiasm for the Spanish cause, and his partiality for his Sara^ 
gossan friends, into an easy belief of whatever was told him. 
Making every allowance, however, for the very pardonable exag- 
gerations of men so recently engaged in such a service, enough 
remains, in the conduct of this memorable defence, to command 
the admiration of all ages ; nor should we ever have hinted at Mr 
Vaughan’s partialities, had wc not found liim appealed to by Lord 
Castlcreagh, in a clespatcli to Sir John Moore, dated \0lh 7>- 
vemher^ 1808, as bearing testimony to the important fact of ‘ the 
southern and eastern provinces being full of ardour and enthusi- 
asm. ’ * WitJi this qualification, we earnestly recommend the 
perusal of Mr Vaughan’s tract to all our readers ; and regret that 
lie has has not favoured the public with larger communications 
upon the incidents of his tour, and the anecdotes which he must 
liave collected in the course of it, resjiecting the events imme- 
diately preceding it. 

Wc avail ourselves of lliis opportunity, to call the attention of 
our readers once more to the alFairs of Spain. When we first 
brought this interesting sul^f^ct under their consideration, the 
country was in such a tumult of hopes and expectations, that the 
small voice of reason had no chance of being heard. Afterwards, 
when the favourable events with which the Span^h campaign o- 
pened, had converted all those hopes into certainty, the despond- 
ing views exhibited in our pages scarcely arrested the eye of the 
ileludcd people ; and it was not till the first reverses of the pa- 
triots had damped their heedless joy, that >vc began to attract no- 
tice and execration. I'he good sense of the nation, we would 
fain hope, has now triumphed over the tricks of a paltry and in- 

Q terestecl 

^ House of Commons Papers on Spain, p. 81*. — It is W’orlliy of 
notice, that Mr Vaughan’s authority is here urged to General Moore, 
after liOrd Castlereagh had received despatches by the hands of that 
gentleman from the General, in whicli his name is mentioned ; cDn- 
.soquently, after tlie General must he supposed to have received from 
Mr Vaughan himself wiiatever information he had to communicate. 
It is equally singjilar, that such statements should not have beengiv- 
♦-.n to tlie General, on the authority of the regular civil and military 
agents Av])(>m the Govennnent luul sent to various parts of Spain, 
HU' iii<' e\ni-,’oS j)urp(isc* v[ examhiing this matter. 
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terected party, and left all those ardent wishes for the liberty of Spain, 
which did so much honour to the character of Englishmen, unrnix- 
ed with that obstinate and intolerant determination to believe in the 
sruccess of the cause, which could only be excused by reflecting 
on the means taken to propagate the delusion. PrevSuming, theri, 
that the country is at lengh awakened, w-e would willingly contri- 
bute, as much as in us lies, to assist it in retracing the arts which 
were used to bring on the trance, and exposing the practices of de- 
signing and interested men while it lasted, — practices equally pre- 
judicial to the interests of the country, and destructive of all the 
prospects they seemed to encourage, — alike hurtful to England 
and to Spain. This we are disposed to attempt, rather with the 
hope of preventing, if possible, such delusions in future, and of 
leading to sound views of the expectations nowtb be formed, and 
the line of policy lit to be adopted, than for the sake of blaming 
the Government for what is past and irremediable, or of defend- 
ing our own former speculations. With respect to the Ministry, 
indeed, it is our desire to speak as gently as possible. The feel- 
ings and intentions which regulated all their proceedings towards 
Spain were so praiseworthy, that it is difficult to judge very harsh- 
ly, however bitterly we may lament the train of errors by which 
those generous intentions were frustrated. For ourselves, we have 
unhappily too good a defence in the events that verified our pre- 
dictions ; and the abuse with which we have been assailed from 
so many quarters, has been far too dull, and infinitely too un- 
successful, to merit any notice. * 

The fundamental position which we ventured to lay down re- 
specting the Spanisli question, was this — That the spirit of the 
people, however enthusiastic and universal, was in its nature more 
uncertain and shortlived — more likely to be extinguished by re- 
verses — or to go out of itself amidst the delays of a protracted 
contest, than the steady, regular, moderate feeling, which calls 
out disciplined troops, and marshals them under known leaders, 
vpid supplies them by systematic arrangements ; — a proposition so 
plain and obvious, that, if it escaped ridicule as a truism, might 
have been reasonably expected to avoid the penalties of heresy or 
paradox. The event has indeed wofully proved its truth. Witli 

a 


* The vaiions attacks on the Edinburgh ReviL*\v, which have ap- 
peared during the last bix montlis, partly iji prose, paitly in some 
other sort of writing not exactly resembling [jrosc, would, if col- 
lected, make a volume of n«) ordinary Weight ; and, as far as 
have had patience to peruse tlicsc th.ngs, considerably exceeding in 
stupidity any equal ipass of controversial mattei formerly produced. 
We own that this is rather a moitifying circums*.:uu:e. 
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a great apparatus of juntas and public functionaries, the Spanish 
government has betrayed only the qualities which mark the undi- 
rected movements of popular bodies. There has been just suffi- 
cient controul, to check the natural fervour of national enthusi-i 
asm — to prevent the people from acting for themselves, which, 
upon sudden emergencies, they have sometimes been known to 
do with happy efleCt. The vigour and the wisdom, which could 
at once direct ai^i develop tliat enthusiasm — which could con- 
centrate its impulse towards one point, without weakening its 
force — which could, by an happy mixture of compulsion, at a 
moment when it w^ould not have been felt, ensure the duration 
of the people’s exertions : this from first to last has been wholly 
wanting. Since the retreat of Joseph from Madrid, Spain has 
exhibited only the faults of popular governments, combined witli 
the failings or decrepit monarchies — the fickleness and confusion 
of revolutionary times — the feebleness, the abuses, of w^orn-out 
establishments* 

It is quite impossible to deny, that a very great spirit of resist- 
ance to France prevailed over almost every province of Spain dur- 
ing the last summer. The upper classes of society, however, 
were but moderately imbued with this feeling. The considerable 
proprietors dreaded convulsions and intestine war. Unaccustom- 
ed to active exertion — not peculiarly attached to the old govern- 
ment— disgusted indeed with the scenes which had preceded its 
downfall, although they might prefer the sway of xi Spanish prince, 
and would have voted for a continuance of the Bourbon dynasty, 
had their voice alone been required to defend the throne, — they 
were but little disposed to risk their fortunes in its cause, or even 
to gratify, at the expense of almost certain confiscation and ba- 
nishment, tliat hatred of Frcncliincii which they shared with the 
inferior ranks of the people. In all probabiliry, we should have 
seen nothing like exertion on their part, had not the lower orders, 
exasperated by the cruelties committed at Madrid, and excited by 
the religious orders, given full scope to tlieir inveter.ite detesta- 
tion of the French name and nation, and urged on persons of a 
higher description to a participation in the contest, — frequently, 
i-L must be confessed, by the direct application of force- The 
successes which attended these cUbrts at Cadi:' and Aiidiijar, and 
the glorious and romantic defence of iSaragOi.s i, notwirlistanding 
the reverse at Rio Seco, spread the spirit of resistance widely 
over the Peninsula. Nothing was wanted but a few montlrs oi 
supineness, a little drivelling, on the part of the enemy, or a few 
men of commanding talents at Madrid, to give Spain a fair chance 
of securing her independence, assistcvl by lier generous and power- 
ful ally. Unhappily the siipineness and tiie drivelling were <ii- 

O I- • vided 
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vidcd ill pretty equal portions between Madrid and London, while 
the talents entrenched thetnselvess behind the Ebro. 

To the flight of Joseph Bonaparte, succeeded the most inex- 
cusable security and confidence. With the tlioughtlcssness com- 
niofi to popular .councils, the Spaniaids appear to have considered 
every point avS already gained ; and, we are afraid, it must be 
added, that the sclf-sufiiciency, so prominent in their national 
chariicter, and in which they are perhaps only exceeded by the 
Russian grandees, lulled tlieni into a dream, that the Spanish 
name was ns formidable to the rest of the woild as it was" dear 
and venerable to themselves. The idea of any reverse of fortune 
never entered the minds, either of the people or of their rulers, 
as a bare possibility ; and the belief that their arms were invinci- 
ble, w’hich, if confined to their armies, might have realized itself, 
was unhappily still more fondly cherished by the government ; 
jiay, whatf seems almost incredible, the necessity of any further 
:jtriiggle was not anticipated j and it was actually imagined, that 
the French either durst not, or would not, send any reinforce- 
jnents across the Pyrennees. Accordingly, Lord William Ben- 
tinck describes the central government as having been ^ thvorxii 
into a considarihlc degree of alarm ^ ' when, at the beginning of 
October, two months after Joseph left Madrid, a letter v/as inter- 
cepted, which mentioned that an army was about to enter Spain ; 
and he adds, that, in consequence of this very tardy alarm, ‘ their 
former supineness, confidence, and mdifiercnce to the existing 
danger, had been succeeded by a state of great activity. ’ ( HonSi- 

of Commons^ Papers^ ji, We request the reader to keep 

this point in mind ; for it is of very material consequence to a fu- 
ture part of the discussion. It is proved by various other docu- 
ments in the printed papers ; but wcresi it upon the passage now 
quoted, as affording the most unexceptionable evidence. We 
need not inquire how the invalunbiC months, which tlius cl.ipsotl, 
were wasted. Ubcdess discussicni^of precedences and ceremonial, 
pernicious disputes between d)ljeroiit assemblies and iiidi\ idual? 
of distil ction, installations, and other exhibiilons of pomp, whith 
might have been harmless, and even beneficial, had they not in- 
terfered with higher ofiiccs ; — these, and similar occupations^ 
filled up the interfal which the enemy of Spain and of Europe 
employed in securing the alliance of Russia, — sounding, probably 
intimidating Austria, - preparing hib subjects for new wars, — and 
inarching seventy thousand men to the Pyrennees. 

Now, we apprehend it mufl; appear evident, to any one who con- 
siders this fiibjcfl, that the important period in queltion was pe- 
culiatly well adapted to the eilablifiuvjcnt of a vigorous govern- 
menr, <uul the iiitrcductioi: ci 3 proper military fylteni among the 

Spanicud? 
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Spaniards. The popular enthufiafm, and the hatred of France 
were at their height 5 and both feelings had been recently carried 
to this pitch by very unexpefled fuccefles. The horrors of war had 
fcarcely been felt— its privations, perhaps Hill more trying to puBlIc 
fpirit, were yet unknown — delay had not wearied the people, nor 
had a fcafon of inaclivity given them time to think of their civil 
privileges, orsof any thing but oppofing the enemy. At this mo- 
ment, there can be little doubt, they would have fubmitced to the 
only meafure which could render their numbers available againll 
fuch an enemy as France — a compulfory levy. It was by fucli 
means that the French Revolution enabled the Convention to call 
out the refources of the country, and to lay the foundations of a 
military fyftem, which unhappily has been found far more power- 
ful than its original delunation required. It is only by fuch means 
that folidity and duration can ever be given to the elibrts of popu- 
lar fpirit. We may flatter ourfelves by talking of the enthufiafm 
of our allies — and turn fentences about their determination to die 
rather than yield ; we may exult in the idea that a nation cannot 
^be conquered unlefs it choofes — and fondly talk of invincible fpirit 
until we have miftaken the figure for a reality. But the fad quef- 
tion recurs— how much fpirit may a man have — how excellently 
well difpofed may he be to the caufe — how loyal and how loud in 
his curfes upon the enemy, before he will come out with his pike, 
and make himfelf utterly a foldier ? Get, however, a few fuch 
men once enrolled ; and, while their goodwill and the zeal of the 
nation continues, you may enforce, by their means, the enrolment 
of many more, without any great risk of abating the prevalent 
enthufiafm, before its natural and appointed period, "llic Spanilli 
government thought otherwife; and it happened, accordingly, 
their armies were not only inferior to the French in difcipline, in 
appointments and in commanders — (which was neceflarily to be 
expelled) — but were inferior to them alfo in numbers of fighting 
men — were deficient in that quality by which alone they had any 
chance of balancing their unavoidable defefts — were beaten, nut 
only at the enemy’s weapons, but at their own too. Even before 
the French were reinforced, v,x find the Bntiili refident at Madrid 
complaining that none of the armies in Spain was equally numer- 
ous with the troops oppofed to them. And it has been Hated in 
Parliament, and not contradi£led, that at the opening of the cam- 
paign in November, the whole amount of the Spanifii forces, in all 
parts, did not exceed 80,000 men ; while the French, at the very 
loweft calculation, had above 1 80,000 in one part of the Peniti- 
fula. 

If nothing was done to embody and d!rc(n: the fpirit, of which 
lb much has been faid, juft as little pains were tak^fn to foment 
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it and keep it alive. No attempts were made to improve the con- 
dition of the people — to corred the manifold abufcs of the govern- 
ment — 10 remove thofe moft galling oppreflions under which the 
loWer orders more efpecially laboured — and which are felt, not as 
political eviiSf but as interfering daily and hourly with the com- 
forts of each individual. If the fancy of man had been required to 
iorm a combination of circumilances favourable to the excitement 
of popular fpirit, it would have failed in going beyond the reality 
then exiiling in Spain — where the people were animated with the 
nioft bitter hatred of the enemy — and, in comparifon with a foreign 
yoke, heartily loved their own government, notwithftanding all its 
defeds — whilft the only perfon interelled in perpetuating thofe de- 
feds, was deprived of all real pow'cr — and their removal, being 
accompliflied by a ftroke of the pen,, would have fenfibly augment- 
ed the comforts. of all whom the adual rulers had any occafion to 
reward or to conciliate. At that moment, every thing which 
could relieve the people, might have been given as a boon for their 
gratification, with all the value which it derived from their neceflities 
— and with the grace, too, which adorns a free gift* When the 
events of thefe ftrange times fliall be meditated by the men of fu- 
ture ages, in no one paflage will their credulity be more ftavtled 
than in this — when they fliall contrail the decrees of Buonaparte 
with the proceedings of the Central Junta — and fliall find him 
eagerly attempting to win over the iSpanifli people by toncelRons 
much more naturally to be expeded from their own chofen rulers, 
who, upon fuch fubjeds prclerve a dignified and important lilcnce, 
while they are contriving fonic foolilh procellion, or feeking to en- 
courage and conciliate the nation by devifing reflraints U]X)ii poli- 
tical difeuffion. 

It was a wretched fubflitDte for the reforms which the govern- 
ment might fo well have granted, and wliich would have fo great- 
ly promoted the real happinefs of the people, to delight them from 
day to day with falfe accounts of victories, and to keep them in a 
pleafing ignorance of their dangers and lofles. Such deceptions, 
pradifed oy all the Juntas, might keep up the national Ipirit for a 
ieafon, and render the talk ol government fomewhat more eafy. 
But in a Ihort lime tjiey were fwre to bcdetedlcd; and their efied 
mull then be to propagate alarm and dillrull — alarm, greater than 
the occafion jullined — dillrull, equal to w'hat the authors of the flat- 
tering llatements deferved. But here, as in all their other proceed- 
ings, the Spanilh government loft fight of the wife maxims which 
had been laid down by fome of tlitir number early in the conteft ; 
they forgot that the Itniggle in wliioli they had engaged was, if it 
Iticcceded at all, to be one of long duration ; their meafurcs Ihowed 
.o little of forefight or fyllem as if they had been planned in ihe ca- 
binet 
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binet of their allies. It might, for example, have been expected, 
that a government embarked in a great popular caufe, and depend- 
ing upon the exertions of the country at large for every finew of 
the war, lliould have taken fome Heps to fecure the fpeedy difUi- 
iion of intelligence, — the communication of fcntimeiUs and princi- 
ples from pqkit to point of their dominions. It was rcalonable to 
fuppofe, that no efl'orts would be fpared to remove whatever ob- 
Itruclions there might be to the intercourfe between the provinces- 

But, we are afraid, fynfiptonis rather appear of fome attempts 
to raife fuch obifacles where they did not prcvioully exilt. Kow 
elfe are we to account for the fcarcely credible faiSf, that the cap- 
ture of Madrid was only known at Liibon, a dillance of not quite 
four hundred miles, one calendar month after the event happen- 
ed ? 

The want of energy and system on the part of Government, 
and the unfortunate, but surely not unexpected, successes of the 
French, accelerated the decay of the popular spirit, at all events 
not likely to last long in its originaj strength. Of this, and in- 
jdeed of all the positions which we have ever maintained on the 
subject of Spain, the late discussions in Parliament furnish the 
most ample evidence. The official papers, both by what they 
tell, and by their still more eloquent silence, incontestably prove, 
either, that thtjre never was any effective spirit of resistance in 
Spain, — a position quite untenable in the face of the known facts, 
and indeed so fatal to the credit of the British Government, that 
no man can believe it vdthout the strongest evidence ; or that 
this spirit was on the decline almost as soon as any British agents • 
arrived to examine it, and had nearly perished before our armies 
landed to take advantage of it. 

‘ I hope,’ says Sir John MooFe, (8th December^ 180f>, 

7n(nica)y ‘ a better spirit exists in the southern provinces. Here 

* no one stirs ; and yet they are well inclined. ’ An expression in 

an intercepted letter from a French officer commanding at Vittc- 
ria, to the Chief of the Stall' with the army, paints the people 
in this part exactly — * 1/Esprit publiquc est toujours mauvais, 
toujours de Tincredulite sur nos avantages. Quant ii la tranquil- 
lite du pays elle est parfaite. ’ ^ In the provinces, ’ says our 

commanding oilicer, in another letter from the same place, ‘ no 
‘ armed force whatever exists, either for immediate protection, 

‘ or to reinforce the armies. Tlie Frctich cavalry from Burgos, 

* in small detachments, are overrunning the province of Leon, 

* raising contributiotis, to which the inhabitants submit v^ithout 
‘ the least resistance. The enthusiasm, of which we have heanl 
f so much, no where appears : whatever goodwill tlicfe is, ( and 

‘ / 

• l^ou''^e ci‘ ConiriK^ib F.jper-, 
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* I bcUtve amongst the lo^ucei' orders there is a g?eat deal )y is 

‘ taken no advantage of. * * From Toro he writes in the same 
strain ; and after having advanced quite through the kingdom 
cf^Leouj and retreated to Astorga, he complains, on the 31st 
December, that lie had risked the loss of the army to no pur- 
pose. as there was nothing in the country to take advantage of 
the diversion. * The people,’ he adds, ‘ run away; the vil- 
lages are deserted. ’ f Sir David Baird, who had marclied 
through Callicla to Astorga, thus writes, November 22. ‘ No 

‘ efforts are making for arming the people, or reinforcing the 

* armies, in the country through which we have passed ; and 
‘ R'bjor Stewart of the 95th, who was despatched in front of 
^ tliio place to obtain information, reports, that the inhabitants 
‘ appear perfectly depressed by their losses ; and seem to aban- 

* don ail hope of mailing a successful resistance. ’ "f In his let- 
ter from Corunna, January 13. 1809, Sir John Moore delivers 
it as his opinion, that the people of Spain ‘ had neither the 
‘ power nor the inclination tojuake any efforts for themselves. ’ 
This he states, after having traversed Leon and Galllcia ; and* 
not only corresponded with Mr Frere, but lived some weeks in 
the society of General Hope, who had marched through Estre- 
madura and Castile ; and of Colonel Graham, who had visited 
both t!ie capital, the eastern provinces, and we believe the south 
also, and had been attached to Castanos during the wdiole of his 
camp'iig’i. Tlie British Government have published no contra- 
diction from those two respected officers upon this point ; and wc 

'are not very apprehensive of falling into an error when we sus- 
pc^-t, tirat iliis is owing to their having nor.e to publish, and ncL 
to any teriderness towauls Sir John Moore’s memory. 

But all these witnesses, v/e* shall be told, are military mf'n, 
wiiObe authority upon such subjects is questionable, because their 
prejudices :rre strong against the efforts of any people, or of irre- 
gular troo^^s. V/ere there no civil agents, then, sent to Spain r 
Many. But from none, except Mr Frere, to whose judgment on 
the present subject no great deference is due, lias one single line 
of a despatch been made public. Mr Frere himself admits, th?t 
no popular enthusiasm existed in Leon, nor in any jiart of the 
C-istilos, except Madrid and La Mancha ; ;1 and of the other pro- 
\lnccs he speaks from report. Haw short-lived the eatbu&iasni 
was, evL'ii at Madrid, rrtay be collected from an intercepted de- 
spatch 

House of Coramons Papers, 155. I Ibid. I (> I*. j' Ibid. lib'. 

I) This was stated in Parliament to be the real substance of M. 
Frere’s despatch to Sir John Moore, November 30, and publislied in 
a most miuilat«d state; and no conBradicUen Mas given to ilu^ 
serrion. 
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spatch of Berthier to Soult, dated 10th December 1808. ^ The 

city of Madrid, ’ says he, ‘ is very tranquil ; the shops are open ; 
‘ the theatrical amusements have been resumed \ and you woul^ 
‘ not suppose that the first conferences had been accompanied by 
* 4-000 discharges of cannon. ’ * Sir John Moore vouches for the 
general accuracy of the description of Spain giren in this letter ; f 
and no one can doubt the truth of the particular facts just now 
quoted, without believing that the French Government intention- 
ally deceives its own agents in its secret and confidential commu- 
nications with them. Nor is it only the reports of our diplomatic 
agents on the state of Spain, that the Ministers have suppressed. 
Whatever information upon this subject the papers contain, seems 
to be made public only because it could not be separated from 
other matters. The passages above cited, from the despatches of 
Generals Moore and Baird, form parts of the detail of military 
operations. No reports are given from the multitude of excellent 
officers sent purposely to inquire into the state of things j and 
instructed more especially to examine how far the spirit of the 
people could be relied upon. The despatches of the greater num- 
ber of them are wholly suppressed. The few which appear, re- 
late to military operations; and if we may judge from the acci- 
dental notices in some of. those few, the officers, on their first 
arrival in July and August, seem to have been satisfied with the 
prevailing enthusiasm in the North. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the fulness and accuracy of their instructions. Long 
lists of queries arc furnished to each, embracing almost every 
point of doctrine, civil and military, which could in any way touch 
the great business in hand. The misfortune is, that none of the 
answers to those queries are laid before the public ; and we re- 
gret this the more, that several of them are directed to the very 
subject with which we have been occupied, the dispositions of 
people of rank and property towards the cause of the patriots, f 
Upon tliis important topic, not one chance word escapes, in the 
wffiole mass of despatches presented to Parliament ; except, in- 
deed, the passage from Sir John Moore's letter, cited above. 
Can any unbiassed person believe, that there exists a reason for 
suppressing such information, other than its tendency to show' 
that the upper classes were lukewarm in the cause ? |1 The satis- 
faction, 

* House of Commons Papers, 161. t ^hid. IGO. * 

J See particularly House of Commons Papers, p. 35. 

II It is \vorthy of notice, that when tlic Spanish prisoners were to 
he sent home from this country, the persons wliom Lieutenant- colo- 
nel Doyle was desired to take with him for his assistants in persuad- 
ing the rest to join the patriots, and in conducting their return to 
‘Spain, w'ere two serjrani?. Ibid. 15. 
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faction, too, which is occasionally expressed at first with the po- 
pular feeling, gradually wears out of these papers ; and we are 
le/t in the painful necessity of concluding, that this feeling had, 
all bver the North, been reduced to the state described by Generals 
Moore and Baird, even long before our armies entered Spain. 

It was nearly thus in Portugal alfo. The letters of Colo- 
nels Brown and Grant from Oporto and Figuera, paint the en- 
thufiafm of the people as at its height. Thefe are written early in 
July. When the campaign commenced there a month later, we 
may remember how miferably our cxpe£lations of cooperation 
were difappainted. If any one fhould conclude, from thefe fads, 
that there exlfted at no time any fpirit in the Peninfula dangerous 
to the French pow'er, we defire him to read the intercepted letter 
of Junot to Murat and Loifon. He is fpeaking only of the com- 
paratively trifling infurredion at Badajos; but he is fpeaking at the 
beginning of June, and he mentions it with no fmall refped. 
‘ I have detailed to your Imperial Highnefs, fays he, the infurrec- 

* tioii at Badajos ; and I take it for granted you will have taken fteps 

* to oppofc the infurgents. 1 have fent to General Kellerman at 

* Elvas, the brigade which was deftined for Cadiz. If your lligh- 
‘ nefs has fent troops to Badajos, and if jhey combine their movc- 

* ments with General Kellerman, the infurgents will fpeedily be re- 

* duced ; but I cannot be of afty great feryice to the plan at prefent, 

* the Spanifh troops under my command requiring to be guarded, 

* indead of contributing to my ftrength. * In another part of the 
letter, he fays, that it will be impofllble for General CaralFa to re- 
fume the command of Eftremadura, and to return thither with the 
cavalry. To Loifon, he fays, ‘ the infurredion of Badajos de- 

* ferves your mod anxious attention, and you mud use your utmoft 

* eflorts to prevent it from fpreading. Treat the Portugueze well, 
‘ and endeavour to reclaim all deferters, ^ &c. * If any mall doubts 
whether the fpirit in quedion might, by vigorous meafures taken 
at the prt per feafori, have been turned againd the ufurper with a 
fair chance of fuccefs, vre bid him look to Cadiz, Andujar and 
Saragofla ; to the flight of Jofeph ; to the memorable paufe in the 
enemy’s operations, when he retired behind the Ebro, and aw'aited 
for two months the arrival of new armies. Unfortunately he is a 
formidable enemy, who knows fo well how to appreciate his dan- 
ger. Without tins it would avail him little to poflefs the means of 
facing if. The letters of Junot, jud now quoted, are as much to 
be dteaded by a blind and confident adverfary, as his mader’s nicf- 
fage to hib fenate. 

Let us next cad our eye over the part which England took 
in thefe momentous affairs, and compare it w'ith the line of con- 
duct 


* House of Commons Paper‘d, 
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duct pointed out by the circumftances of the cafe. Our opinion 
upon this rnatter is already before the public;; and we are will- 
ing that its juftnefs fliould be tried by the event, and by the ca- 
dence now produced on the part of the Britifli Government, — evi- 
dence of all others the molt unexceptionable. We ventured to 
maintain that, inftead of wafting the invaluable months of July 
and Auguft in an expedition to Portugal, our forces fhould have 
been collected in July, and prepared for whatever expedition to 
Spain the events ihould render advifeable ; that, as it happened, 
the nearer the force was fent to the Pyrennecs, fo much the better ; 
and that, during the months of Auguft and September, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of driving the French out of the Peninlula. 
But even if the Portugueze expedition were admitted to have been 
advifeable, we conceive it is clear, that after its object was ac- 
compliflied, time remained for attacking the enemy in the North. 

It has been objected to this speculation, in the first place, that 
the Spaniards did not wish for our assistance ; and that in one in- 
stance they positively declined it- Now even if this fact were 
clearly proved, we should not allow it to be at all decisive of the 
"question ; and this leads us to a consideration, of infinite moment in 
♦he whole of the present discussion. We have already seen the 
grievous errors into which the Juntas fell ; above all, we have had 
occasion tp deplore the blind confidence, and the supinencss, wdiicli 
• probably arose from that feeling. The delay in chusing a central 
government was one of the worst con'^.equences of this fatal secu- 
rity. The supposed refusal of our assistance has been by some a- 
scribed to the walu of a central government, and by others, more 
directly, to the confidence of the Spaniards in their ow'ii strength. 
Mediately, or immediately, however, it was owing, the advocates 
of the Government must allow, to that state of confidence and se- 
curity. We contend that the duty of this country was to break 
dov/n such an obstacle at once; to tear the film from the eyes of 
Otar ally ; to awaken him from his slumbers. Is it doubted that we 
had the power ? We have already shown, from the evidence of 
Lord William Bentinck, that a sitTgle intercepted letter had the ef- 
fect of rousing the Supreme Government, and putting its powers 
in action, though unhappily it was then too late. An intimate and 
entire union of councils should at first have been established. A 
decisive influence should have been obtained over the views of our 
ally, as soon af> tlie errors already pointed out were visibly in 
his way. Instead of sending out a pompous embassy under a 
person certainly of considerable talents, and of very great re- 
presentation, wlieii little more than the ceremonial of a condo- 
lance remains to be performed, wc sliould Jiave despatched the same, 
or some able man, (even although he was Jess gorgeous in his ar- 
ray), .when a close luiion of the cguniries could yet effect some- 
thin 
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thing towards repelling the common enemy, by skill and valour; 
not to beat him in gaudiness and parade, and in the trappings of 
the East. It is impossible to suppose, that the intentions of Buo- 
naparte to reinforce his armies, and continue the war in Spain, 
could have been a matter of surprise at Madrid in October, if the 
English government Iiad been in close correspondence with its 
nlly. It is equally inconceivable, that the Spaniards, as soon as 
they were convinced of their perilous situation, could have re- 
fused the advice and cooperation whicJi they afterwards so tliank- 
fully received. But it has been the constant error of our Govern- 
ment to rest satisfied with furnishing the means of w'ar to its al- 
lies, and never to liave a voice on the plan of operations. Our 
envoy is always excluded, when the ministers of those, whose ar- 
mies wc are to pay, are consulting. When their plan is settled, 
•and money is wanted, he is graciously allowed to enter, and to 
draw his bills upon London. Hie scenes which were heretofore 
enacted at Vienna and St Petersburgh, have been repeated at 
Madrid and Sovillc, without even the shadow of the excuse that 
might formerly have been olFered for them, and with an infinitely 
more fatal result. 

The want of tliis concert, however, and of the influence which 
w^as due to our voice in the Spanish councils, appears to have been 
more detrimental in many other respects, than in occasioning a 
refusal of military cooperation. AVe c^n find no proofs that our. 
assistance was refused. On the 18th of June, the Junta of Astu- 
rias, acting in concert wfith the kingdoms of J.eon and Old Cas- 
tile, and the Montana, earnestly intreated that 10,000 British 
troops should be sent to tlicir assistance. On the 4th of Au- 
gust, the Asturian Deputies in London made a still more urgent 
requisition of * some thousands, some artillery, and artillery 
men,' as the succour of wliicli their armies stood most in need. f 
On the fith of August, the Gallician Deputy requests, on the 
part of his constituents, • that one of the expeditions should be 
sent to Jorunna or Vigo, although it may consist of 12 or 15,000 
men, with 5 or 6000 cavalry;' and suggests that the cavalry 
should be landed at Gijon. f When Sir A. Wellesley touched at 
Corunna, although the Junta of Galiicia then approved of the 
Portugueze expedition, evidently from a dislike of our landing 
in their tow'n, and from a most ill-founded confidence in the suf- 
ficiency of their own forces, he received a communication through 
Sir T- Dyer from the Junta of Asturias, urging him to disembark 

at 


* Mr Hunter to Mr Canning, Gijon, June 19. 1808. 
t Viscount Matterozu's Note to Mr Canning, 
i Don Sangros's Note to Mr Canning. 
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»r St Anclcro. § Previous to the 4'th of July, General Sppncev 
was repeatedly intreate*! by the Junta of Seville to join ^ 

and inarch upon Corilova. || About tlie i8th of September, Lord 
W. Beiitir.ck arrived at C.uiiz •, and, troin tli.it moment, his deff- 
patdies are uniform in the recommendation of n British army en- 
tering Spain, and of our exerting the influence necessary to de- 
•stro/ intiigucs, and give activity and unity to the opcr.itious of 
the Spania.’ds. Mr Stuart’s communications from Madiid ate ol 
t!ie s.nvc nature. in c:iie the opinion ot Morl.t on thus re: 
sliould he douhred, we shall only cite that of C istanos and I' io- 
rida lilarica. * tin? lirst question 1 luid to ask, ^says Lord 

'W. Bentimk, Sepr. 20) rh. ‘ whether the Spanish governmo] 
did, or did not, wish to have the assi.-itancc of a British force : — 

* tlie Count al otirc, and iti ihr slrougeyt ierms^ cxpi(‘S‘:c;l t!ie 
sillsfactiou with which such assistance would be receiv' d, (tc- 

‘ neral Castanos stated evactly the same opinion ; ami ad(ied, ih t 

* befiides tlio military Aeivautvgcs, the presence of a large British 
^ force vvniild insure union iu ihcir own coBic.cils and operations. 

T/lv/ hrlh smihccl surir}s^\l al ihy vxidnicr rf a donh! hi,yrga?(l 
^ lo l/.^r xuii/nfgf/cs;^ o/ f/ie S'>ajii(:n/s upon l/ns 'Incse 

e\pr?ssions are <juitc iricoi'.dsient wirli the notion, lii it an unwil- 
hugness to receive our armies existed at any time in Spain. J lie 
mere formal objection of there beii’g no supreme governmont to 
la-e.it tor alliance, and for the reception of foreign troops, could 
speedily have been removed by meu anxious to cciopcrate \vu?i 
cor.ilallty, and capable of acting in new and dilllcult emcrgt'ncics. 
ICven the unwiliingness to receive us into their arsenals — for we 
f;*.u ih'jreditl I'xist such a feeling — and c.ni the captors ot the Spa- 
nish frigates, aiul of Copenhagen, greatly nvervcl at it t — even this 
natural distru.'st might have been got over by men in wiiose inre-’ 
grity the Span.iards could confide — or, if the intervention of siK.d 
were impossible under tlic existing cncumstmccs, our armiea 
ini'jht have been suffered to land, should t;r-'y not be allowed these 
fortresses for pennts of retreat. No doubt, the tliiriculty c. all 
tliat we are describing, will be talked oi. Wc shaii bear, Xi'-m 
such plans, or projects, as they will he terir.oil, required infinite 
combinarion, and were opposed by various obstack'S. I’ i" we 
never said, that it was an easy thing to'bc it 13jon.ip::vte, and i: ee 
Spain and Europe from the yi^ke of France, Indeed, we know 
no other reason, except its diJficuUij^ for the Biitisli miniptry^ nut 
having done this long ago. 

We are next told," that there was no time for proparing the 
expedition in question. But a reference to the dates completely 

VOL, XIV. NO. 27. R answers 

jS Cintra F ipers, p. || H'- p* 

iIoui,e of (^ornmous Fapci'i in Spain, p. I'Jl. t Ab 
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answers this objcciion. The insurrection of Madrid was known 
in London on the 21st of May. Admitting that this event, when 
lidded to the previous intelligence, was not sufHcient to raise some 
expectation of an opening for our exertions in Spain, it must be 
allowed, that w'-hen the Asturian Deputies arrived on the 8th of 
June, and when, on the 10th, the government yielded to their re- 
quest, and' Kber.ited tlie prisoners, tJiere was good reason to look 
for events that iniglit require our more active interference. From 
that moment, the eye of the government should have been fixed 
upon Spain. Every other object should now have yielded to the 
grand one which had been opened to their view. No Scicily — 
i;o C^utn — no Sugar islands — no crui2es in the Cattegat. ^ All the 
^.Ibrls of all our departments should have been directed to assem- 
hwng an* armament ready for whatever opening might have been 
ud'orded. If no such opportunity offered, the troops made a few 
more marches, and a little more money was sunk m the transport 
service, than was altogether necessary, — but not one march more, 
j'.or one pound more, 'than we were throwing away at any rate in 
uboless'cxpoditions. If an opportunity slrould be afforded, then 
we were entitled to reckon upon the rewards due to foresight and 
discretion. On the 1st of July, the insurrection \it Cadiz war. 
announced officially to the Lord Mayor; and, on tlic eleventh of 
that month, the surrender of the fleet. It became now absolute- 
ly certain, that our cooperation should^ be wanted and we wish 
to know why an armament might not have been sctit forthwith 
to threaten the French and Spanish coasts in the bottom of the 
Iliyof Biscay? V/e are not liere talking of transports at all. 
t)'jr men of war might have been fitted up for the accornmoda. 
tion of troops; and fifty or sixty tiiousand men afl()ar, would speedi- 
ly have drawn towards the North a.s many of the French troops as 
could escape from the attacks of the Spaniards. It happened 
that, at any rate, this retreat had become inevitable ; — then, by 
landing on the nearest point at which a sufftcitmt number could 
disemba k together, a most equal chance of coping with the ene- 
my was nlTbrded. No doiibt, a number of ships of w^ar must be 
Tiow-fitfed, and in a great hurry ; — vast bustle must prevail at the 
Admiralty and the Victualling Board ; — many nights’ rest of ma- 
ny a Lord and many a clerk must be broken. What is still worse, 
an innovation — dangerous as such on every account, but peculi- 
arly awful to the shipping interest, and hateful to the Transport 
Board — must be attempted ; and tlie hair of several officers of 
distinction may probably stand on end, at hearing of an expedi- 
tion without transports. The armament, too, must be- exposed 

to 


* Sir J. Moore's expedition did not reach Portsmouth, ui.til sU 
weeks had elapsed from tlie arrival of the Deputies, 
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to the storms of the Bay of Biscay, in ilie boisterous months of 
July and August ; and its landing may be atttnidud with diillcul- 
ly, and even a little danger, from surf ; and it is cvni possible 
that the enemy may annoy us during the operation. Nor is 
certain that so reeable and so secure a beach can be found in ^ 
the province of discay, as the ardent volunteer loves when he 
practises the ait of invasion upon the silver Thames- AW this 
is exceedingly probable ; and uriliappily, reid war is full of such 
diiliculties and of tU ngers, exposes you to certain troubles, and 
to high risks *, and rfic worst of it is, that you may gain no'diing 
by 11 after all. But if such a miserable and selfish wisdom !iad 
always prevailed as that which looks only at the risk and the cost, 
without considering the prize, and will attempt iiothing against 
which a single pladsible argument may be used to raise a ^ifliciil- 
ty, then should we never have gloried in recollecting the heights 
of Abram, and the beach of Aboukir j and the names of Chat- 
liain, and Wolfe, and Abercromby, and Nelson, which make us 
the proudest nation on earth, would have been enrolled at St 
Luke’s, or have adorned the academy of some new Laputa. 

Let us only attempt to grapple with these chj'^ctions, and we 
find them elude our touch, llicy are dissipated by the very facts 
which the campaign discloses, in spite of all the caution and he* 
fiirat'on that prevailed over it, and frustrated all its objects. — 

^ The season was unfavourable. ’ Admitting that the cxpaiitioii 
could not have arrived before September ; Romana’s arfny sailed 
down Channel oli the 2tth of September, touched at Corunna, 
and then disembarked safely in the Montana *, and General BcurT.? 
army did not land in Gallicia till tb.c middle of October. — ‘ There 
was no Silk; landing place for troops near the Ebro.’ 

Jiowever, laiuled nearly 10,000 men at Santander; and 't ;s ai- 
lov.Td that Santona is a much more farourable nohir. — ‘ ft is 
impossible to secure their reijjibarkation in vase of any disaster. ' 
At r.ll events, they were no worse o-f than (general Moore’s ai- 
my, which had to retreat upon Corunna, — a port described by 
Sir David Baird and Admirad De Courcy, as crdiarly wrd* rid- 
apted for the • rolinb irkation of troops. ’ If they l.iiidcd :.-ai 
the enemy, and had to march upon a distant point of ivlreal, 
thev were at least much better oiF, than if they had both advanc- 
ed - om, and retired to that distant point. — ‘ The means ot 
transpoit were wanting for provisions and stores.’ Adnuitbig 
tliat it is inipo-^sible to establish a depot at Santona, whicli could 
he supplied from the sea, <.nd fh ,t it would be imprudent to trust 
!0 naval supplies with lU such a place of streiigtli ; there secnis 
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to h«vc been no difficulty in procuring mules from the north of 
Portugal and Gallicia ; and a great cattle fair is mentioned* as 
held at Burgos on the Ist of November, after the country had 
been well drained. If an active commissariat, previously sent, 
could not, with the assistance of all the English money, and all 
the Spanish good will, collect those animals, it would be wise 
l>erhaps never to think of expeditions, — at any rate, to send none 
into the territory of our Spanish friends. — ‘ But after wc should 
have landed in the North, and beat the French behind tlie Ebro, 
there were fortresses in our way which would have prevented 
us from driving them out of the Peninsula. * And did these for- 
tresses oppose siicli an attempt the less, because we landed in 
Portugal and Gallicia, — met the enemy in Leon instead of Na- 
varre, — and allowed him full time to reinforce himself, before We 
€0 much as looked at him ? Which of all the plans that have* 
been devised, annihilated Pampeluna and Figucras at the outset ? 
Which of them all could have been executed without meeting, or 
p.nsing these obstacles in the end ? Those who conducted the 
defence of Spain had this dilHculty staring them in the fa^e, 
w'hatever might be their views ; and it behoved them to weigh 
well at the first, wlietlier it ever could be surmounted. If i: 
w^as insuperable, — If m> hope remained of driving the enemy be- 
yond the Pyrenees, the success of the Spanish cause must neces- 
sarily be temporary. There was avmomeiit, we think, when 
some prospect presented itself of effecting it by the assistance of 
England. In August and September, the whole country was 
disposed to rise. The English army might then liave been suf- 
ficient, with tlicir cooperation, both to watch Pampeluna, and 
to secure the western passes of the Pyrenees. After all, tii*. 
place was less importarit than the time, provided the north of 
Spain was our object ; and the same army which landed at Co- 
runna and Moiuie^o, might have reached the Ebro before the c- 
nemy had received any reinforcements, and might have decided 
the fate of Spain while the popular enthusiasm was at its height, 
had it not been detained by the convention, and by the singu- 
larly impolitic plan of taking the government of Portugal upon 
our hands. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we must say a fev* 
words upon our operations in Portugal, because that point enters 
info the discussion of the present state of affairs. It seems clear, 
that wlioever is master of Spavin, holds PortugiU as an appanage 
to his crown. To what purpose then begin, by taking a posses- 
sion which Ciuinot be kept if you lose Spain, and which the sal- 
vation of Spain secures of itsell ? Wc arc told tliat it is a point 
of retreat, in case of disaster. But when the disaster bcfel our 
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armies in the North, they fell back on Gallicia, and not on Por- 
tugal ; and any disaster in the South would drive them more na- 
turally towards Cadiz or Gibraltar, than Lisbon. It is also 
termed a rallying place for the spirit of the Spaniards. But i& 
this means any thing (which we greatly question), it applies much 
better to Andalusia than to PortugaJ. Lastly, it is said that the 
trade of Portugal deserves our attention, and that the occupation 
of the country secured it at least in the mean time. But it is fit 
tJiat rulers should make up their minds in such cases, and abide 
either by one principle or another. Wc blockade the enemy\s 
coasts, and go to war with him ; professing thereby to sacrifice 
the profits of trade to our political views. We at the same time 
send an expedition to Portugal, which might be bettj?r employed 
elsewhere, — and give, as a reason, that it will enable us to push a 
little trade. It cannot be wise, any more than it is consistent, 
at one moment to sacrifice our interests as traders to the c oocerns 
ol the war; and the next to sacrifice the war to trade. It is, 
however, a contradiction by no means peculiar to our Spanish 
yolLcy ; only a variety of the old principle of ‘ British 
jeefs; ’ and belongs to the very same class with our Sugir cam- 
paigns. . ^ 

It is fcarcely neceflary for us, after the remarks which wc Iiavc 
fo often before made, and which we have in the prefent article 
confirmed by evidence, to repeat the mL’lancIioIy truth, that very 
little hope remains of Spain being liberated from the yoke of Iier 
faviige invader. He has nearly annihilated every Spnnifh army 
tliat has been oppofed to him, and, we are r.fr nd, is in podolbon 
of iilmoft the whole country to the north of the Sierra PJorena,— in 
quiet poflblfion of the greater part of it, — and withorjt any thing 
fiit to meet him in the places leaft difpofrd to lubmit. We ap- 
prehend it is now too late to expert any general riiings of the 
people. Thofe fears and interefts mult be operating which keep 
ail nations in order, even under the molt clotellcd rulers. 'Ihere 
are fomo who fiill hop.", that, though they cannot meet the French 
in the field, which it is faid they never fliould have attempted, 
they may ftill cut off their troops in detail. But this is a vague 
and unprofitable way of fpeaking. 'Fhe French have now all the 
towns and roads and pafies. They have the implements of govern- 
ment in thei^* hands. The Qjganizatiori of the Juntas is deftroyed ; 
and as for individual and combined exertion, — in order to fight, 
the patriots mufi eat,— they muft work many days in th.e week ; — 
their zeal will cool, — their feelings as private men will, by no very 
flow degrees, undermine their political animofitics, and prepare 
them at lead for a (late of inartion. Now it is that we dread the 
foliev of France, ajlded by the cllerts of all the exaggerations and 
' ^ 2 ' d‘."cejirion$ 
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deceptions heretofore prartifecl. The hatre I of the name of a 
Frenchman in Spain has been Aich as the reality will by no means 
jiiftify ; and the deteftation of the French government has, amon,^ 
the inferior orders, been carried to a pitch wholly unauthorifed by 
its proceedings tow«Trds them. It is greatly to be feared, that the 
fecurity afforded to property, and the excellent police introduced 
by the French, — that the abolition of the Iiiquifition, thott^itric- 
tion of the monaftic orders, and the encouragement of the fecular 
clergy, — ih.at the reforms already introduced into the collcclion of 
the revenues, r4iul the abolition of the moft galling monopolies, 
which tr.e Spanifh government blindly fuffered to remain, but 
which, being equally ufelefs to the ftati and oppreflive to the peo- 
ple, Buonaparte will moft likely part with. It is to be feared that 
thefc and firnilar changes are already beginning to w'ork in the ty- 
rant’s favour; and that their immediate and fenfible effefls on the 
individual inter^fts of men, wdl tend, if not to conciliate Ids new 
fubje£ls, at leaft to make them regret, much lefs bitterly, the go- 
vernment of the Bourbons and the Juntas. A few days after the 
inhabitants of Madrid had fworn to bury tlicmfelv*ss. .under^ its 
ruins, we find them haling the French no doubt, but hating lu m 
in fecrct — wwking in their ihops, and crowding the iheatr- .** 

The question with respect to the south of Spain, is therefore 
rcdu':ed to a very narrow compiiss. Have we any fair grounds 
for expecting, that the remains of the Spanish forces collected 
•there, wdii resist the French armies more effectually than they did, 
when their numbers were much greater, and their confidence 
jnore entire ? The aiitient practice of ascribing all the disasters 
of our allies to tieachcry, lias no doubt been resorted to, in or- 
der ?o explain w'hat was sufficiently intelligible, the defeat of raw 
troops ui» i“T inexpe. jnced leaders, by an enemy perfect in dis- 
cipline and skill, and superior even in numbers. But, granting 
that the Spaniards did wisely in butchering their generals wlieiji 
they were beaten — that St Juan, so highly praised by Lord W. 
Bentinck, w;is a traitor as well as Socorro, Filaiigieri and others — 
have we my right to expect that all this disloyalty shall stop short 
at the Sierra Morena ? And admitting, what is much more likely, 
that Castanos was defeated fro^'i hi . want of capacity — that the 
battle of Rio Seco was lost by the jealousies of Cuesta and 
Blake — is tlierc any thing in the air of Andalusia to brigliten the 
intellects, or sweeten the tempers of those captains ? Why 
toliourld every prospect to the nprth of the Sierra be blasted by 
treachery and cowardice — or chilled by feebleness and disn action 
— while the happy plains on the south of that ridge, enjoy a per- 
petual sqnshine of loyalty, genius and vigour ? 

We are afraid, then, that as ofica as the armies of the two na- 
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tlons mect> the patriots will continue to be worded ; and that tlieir 
numbers will fluGuate with the approach or the delay of a£Hve 
operations ; increafing a little if the enemy defers his attack ; 
falling oiF as the feafon of fighting draws near ; difperfing after 
the blow is ilruck. Ignorant as we are of the amount of th<f 
French force in Spain, it is dillicult for us to conjeSure what will 
be the courfe of the enemy. But or.c of two things they mofl 
probably will do *, — ' ither they v/iil pufli on from the north and 
trom Eftro. v.dt ’-a, ^^mpelling us to evacuate Portugal ; and at 
nearly the f .nit time enter the fouth of Spain from Valencia ; — or, 
if they are not ftrong enough at prefent for that purpofe (which 
is by no means impoflible), they will reft where they are, and 
wait until the too probable iflbe of the campaign in Germany (hall 
enable them to receive frefh fupplies. In the mean time, our ar- 
my is, as ufual, locked up in a place where it cannot be of the 
fmalled ufe. If w'e attempt to attack the French^ all their force 
is drawn to that point, at the rilk of fome juntas Tiling again in 
its rear •, and, if they do not make an effort to drive us out of 
Portugal, becaufe wc are better there than anywhere elfe. 

-WC fSSrnfliey will not leave us on the Tagus many days longer 
than fuits their own puipofes. Here, then, is jud the old blun- 
der over again. Our operations in Spain or in Portugal can make 
no diverfion in favour of Audria, unlefs we are drong enough not 
only to maintain ourfelves, but to advance againd the enemy. If 
we remain on the defeufivc, whether in Lifbon or in Andalufia, 
the defeat of Audria will enable the enemy to advance againd 
both the Spaniards ami ourfelves; to overpower them by fighting; 
and to overwhelm us with numbers. The defeat of France by 
Audria will indeed caufe her to evacuate Spain, whether wc are 
there or not. The policy which we ought to purfue, follows mod 
clearly from this fimplc view of the fubje£l. If there is fuch a 
force of tolerably good troops in Andalufia (fay fifteen or twenty 
thoufand men), as, being united with our army from Sicily, could 
enable us to defeat the French in Valencia, while our army froni 
Lilbon advanced into Edremadura ; — if, in fliort, we can (till ad- 
vance againd the French armies, and attack them with regular 
troops, we (hall, for fome months, be fighting a definite number 
of the enemy ; and he cannot be reinforced, in cafe of defeat, 
without drawing fupplies from the war in Germany. Bur, as the 
utmod fuccefs that can be expedted from this attempt, would only 
create a diverfion after the mod critical part of the German cam- 
paign is over, it appears more rcafonablc to think that a concen- 
tration of our whole difpofeable force might be made fubfervient 
to the operations of the Audrians, with better effeQs both to their 
caufe and the caufe of the Spaniards, always fuppoCng that there 
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IS fucli ii fair profptft of Auftrla making a ftand In the prefent 
war, as rtiulers it ptlfible for any aid lo fave her. If, however, 
ns fecms but too probable, liie war is of the enemy^s chufing — if 
he haa purfued his ufu \l policy of anticipating a blow which he 
faw prepaxing — if he has fallen upon Auilria wnih the full concur- 
rence of Rulha— 'Or even if he has attacked her,*frorn fome ap- 
prehenfion of a change in the politics of St Peterlburgh, which 
change will bell be prevented by the faddennefs of the attack — we 
may reft aflured, that no eljort of ours can ward ofl' tlie fate 
of our aniient ally, and that the completion of the Spanifli cam- 
paign will only be interrupted for a feafon by a feries of viftorits 
on the Danube. 

In this hopelefs ftate of afiairs, the refult of our rupture with 
Spain, and our alliance with Ruflia in 1805 j the legitimate coii- 
fequences of the dollar war, and the third coalition ; what remains 
for England to do ? She has faprificed largely — genvroully, if 
not wifely, to the defence of others. It is time to ihinw. in good 
earneU of her own *, not, indeed, by making war upon trade, or 
by taking Weft India illands, but hy drawing clvier at 4 .clof?r^the 
bonds of natural union which knit her with every people wllotft 
the fea divides from fiance ; and by attacking, while the war in 
Germany and Spain has drawn off all the troops from the Frer.ch 
coaft, every arfenal in the enemy’s hands which the combined o- 
perations of our ILets . nd armies can deftroy. In accomplilhing 
thefe right llritifli objedls, wc Ihall be alfo doing all that remains 
in our power to alljll oar Spanilli allies. W’e ftrall fave their Soutli 
Ameiican empire for llicir place of refuge ; and cherifli for them 
the mcau^^ of maritime po»\'er*, ot becoming members of that n:i- 
V ■ conf'-ueracy, of which England is the natural head ; and which, 
nutll happi-ii times ari^e oii the Continent, is tlie only obilacle be- 
t\/cen Eraocc and unlvcifal empire. 

OJTAR- 


* 'I'ho topics here lightly, touched, must be the subject of a fii. 
(Tire dihciission. We rejoice that the aboliiicm of the Orders in Coun- 
cil has paved tlr way for a cordial reconciliation with America, and 
thus facilitated the fh'inuition of a great maritime alli.'nce ; and sc- 
v( rchy as we have been compelled lo blame the coiiduct f*f our Spa- 
nlsh campaign, -'e are proud to think, as Biiions, l>oth that it Iras 
flhown the valour a* d ili aipline of our troops in a fivourablc point 
of view to all Euiope, aiul .dforded, to so large and efticient a part 
of rur army, a seriv^s of practical lesHOiis, of vhrcl' ibc value mu;>t 
re incaknJable. 
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AGRlCLLTlfRE. 

The Practical Norfolk Farioer, deiCiilMng the Management of a 
If arm throughout the Year. .Cjs. boards. 

Crosby’s Gra/icr’s, Steward’s, and Cattlekeepcr’s Menjoraiidum* 
Bck,!: for 1S09. 8s. 6J. 

Result of an Inquiry into the Nature and Cause's of the Blight, 
the Rust, and the Mildew, whicli have p.ir:icularly affected the 
Crops e f Wheat, on the Borders of England and vScoiland, with 
some Observations on the Culture of Spiing WJieat. By Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. M. P. &c. 8vo. 4s. 

ARTS AND 

The British Encyclopxdia. .By William Nicholson. C> vol. 8vo. 
QL 6s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing, Distilling, and Rectificatiop, 
with the Do ctrine o f Fermentation : in which the London Practice 
of b rewimr^ ^orterr* Ale. Table Beer, &c. is given ; with the genuine 
^ocess of making good and w^holesome Rum, Brandy, and liollandtf 
Gin, undistlnguishable from foreign; the Preparation of Made-Winei*, 
Cider, Vinegar, &c. By R. Shannon, M. D. 4to. 2/, 12s. (id. 

The Retrospect of Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical and Agri- 
cultural Discoveries. No, XVII. 2s. 

Select Papers of the Literary Society of Belfast. Fascic, I. and 
11. 4to. Gs, 

An Appeal to the Public, stating Mr TJiomas Earnshaw'’s Claim 
to the Invention of the Original Inqmivoments in iiib Time-Keepers, 
8vo. 6s. 

Outlines of Mineralogy. By J. Kidd, M. D. Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University erf Oxford. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Remarks on Ctmical and Cylindrical Wliccls, Public Roads, Wlied 
Carriages, &c. in w'hich the present Systems itre repro])ated. Svo. os. 

An Essay on the Theory of the various Oulers (if Logarithmic 
Transcend.ints, with an Inquiry into tlieir A[)plications to the inte- 
gral Calculus and the Summation of jScries. By William Si>enc^. 
4 to. 12s. boards. 

ARTS (fine.) 

The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, Vol. IV. containing 
50 Hatos. i5s. 

The British Gallery of Engravings, Nev IV. 2/. 2s. ; large paj)er, 
27. 12s. 6d. 

Engravings from original Designs, by Da Vinci, the Caraccis, 
Claude, the Poussins, Raphael, 5cc. By John Chamberlaine, Keepep 
of tlie King’s Drawings and Medals, No. VI. 2s. 

Ornamental Groups, descriptive c.f Flovcers, Birds, Shells, and 
XiiM-Vts. By M. Crartside. Impel i:il Folio. ]/. 11s. Gd. 

Gothic OrnamcTts in the C‘thcdi.!l Church of Ynk, draAvn and 
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etched hy Jascpli Hulfpenny, on 106* Plates, wltlt descriptive Letter- 
Press. Large 4-to. 6/. 6s. 

inooiiAPiiY. 

Life of Piiiicoss Louisa, a Carmel i to Nun* Daughter of Louis 
XV, and Aunt to Louis XVI, Kings of Fiance. Translated from 
tin* French of Ahhc Proyard. ^2 vol. 12s. 

The Life of George Washington. By Aaron Bancroft. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Life of 6t Neot, the eldest Brother rtf King Alfred. By 
ihe Rev. John Whitaker, B. D. 8vo. 10s. fid. 

Memoirs of William Paley, D. D. Rector of Bishopwearmouth. 
By (r. W. Meadly. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Memoirs ol Count Joseph De Pui^saye. Vol. VI. i6s. 

BOTANY. 

The Englisli Botanist’s Pocket Companion. By James Dede. 4s. 
boards. 

Supplement to the Philosophy of Botany. Part X. 10s. 6d. 

DHAMA. 

The British Theatre ; or, A Collection of Pluvs. ydiich are acted 
a.t the Theatres- Royal, Drury-Lane, Covent-fiardeii^ . 

Market; printed under the Autliority, and by Permission of tiic 
Managers, from the Prompt-Books. With Biographical and Critical 
Remarks. By Mrs Inchbald. 25 vol. Royal 18mo. 6/. 16s. 6d. 

Fine Paper, 18/, boards. 

Man and W'ife, or more Secrets than^One, a Comedy in Five Acts. 
By .1. Arnold, Esq. 2s, 6d. 

Foetus and Arria, a Tragedy, with a Letter to Thomas Sheridan, 
Esq. on the present State of the English Stage. 2s. Cd. 

• The School for Authors, a Comedy in Three Acts. By the late 
John Tobin, Esq. 2s. 

A New and Original Comedy in Three Acts, called Valentine’s 
•Day, or the Amorous Knight and Belle Widow. By Anonymous. 
6d. 

KDUCATIOX. 

An Abridgment of the Latin Prosody made easy ; containing as 
much )f tile Information given on each Subject in the larger Work, 
a i appeared suited to tlie Use and Capacity of young Prosodians. 
By J. Carey, LL. D. l2mo. 3s. fid. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the Fcmr Principal Rules 
aie illustrated by a variety of Questions, Geographical, Biographical 
and Miscellaneous. By Richard Chambers. Is. 6d. bound- 

A coTnplt*te Treat ife of Mercliaiit’s Accounts, particularly adapted 
to llie I MV of Schools. By R. Langford, 6d. 

Tiie Eton Latin Grammar, with Explanatory Notes colledlcd from 
varjoiis authorF. By William Mavor, LL- D. 2s. 6d. 

The Youlh’b P. tfceptor ; or Moral Condu61or from the Academy to 
Manhood. To which is added. An Effay on tlie cxteiilivc Utility, Ad- 
varUages and Amufement of Mathematical Learning- By David Mortice, 
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An Eafy Grammar of the Laws and Conftitiition of England, hc* 
companied by Qupftions and Cafes for Solution, and by a Glofiary of 
Tt ‘uT». Ey the Rev. J. Goldfmith. 39. 6d. 

L 'iT ns for Chi^ ‘’*en, or Rudiments of Good Manners, Morals and 
Morahey. By > t^enwick. In three Parts, 

The Thn Wilhcs, a Tale; with Engraving*., is. plain; is. 6(*. 
coloured. 

Les Premieres Legons d’une aimable petite Fille- Par Mad. H. C. 
Chollet de Vfseraz. iznio. 5s. 

A Hiflory of France, from the Commcnccniei^t of the Reign of 
Clovis to the Peace of Carnpo Formio 1797, after the Manner of the 
Hiftory of England, in a Series of Letters from fi Nobleman to his So:i. 
1 2nio. 5s. 6'!. 

The Lingiiill, or Literary Amufement ; confifting of n boy contain- 
ing above 200 Cards, comprehending fume of the principal Nouns, Ad- 
jediives, Verbs, Adverbs, and other parts of Speech, in the Englnh and 
French Languages ; the Englifh printed on one fide, and the correfpoiid- 
ing French Word on the other, 12s. 

HISTORY. 

.-Nicies of Hollinflied, comprifmg the Defeription and Hif- 
tory of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with a general Index to th^ 
whole. 6 vol. royal 4 to. 1 2I. 1 2S. 

The Hiilory of Barbadoes, from the firil Difeovery of that Ifland 
till the Accellion of Lord Scafortli in 1801. By John Proyer. 410. 

il. I IS. 6d. ’ 

De Motu per Britanniam Civico-Aniiis 174^ et 1746, Liber Unirus. 
Auctorc T. D, Whitaker, LL, I). S. S. A. (the Hiitorian of Whallcy 
and Craven, &c.) i2mo. 6s. 

A Traft chiefly relating to Moiiaftic Antiquities ; with fomc Account 
of a recent Search for the Remains of the Scotiifh Kings interred in tin; 
Abbey of Dunfermline, By John Grahame Dalyell, Efq. with two 
Engravings of Antiquities, 8vo. 9s, boards, 

LAW. 

A Tieutire on the Defc6Is of the Debtor and Creditor I.aw*?, ard 
the ConlVq':?nces of Imprifonment for Civil Debt, By W. Meiichen, 
Efq. 

Reports of Cafes in the High Court of Chancery, By F. Vefey, Efq. 
of Lincoln’s I nil, Barrifter at Law, Vol. XIV. part 11 . 7s. 6d, 

A inoft interelting Cafe, in a Letter addreiTed to Sir Samuel RomiJIy 
on the Bankrupt Laws^ By George Baillie, Efq. is. 

Remarks on a late Publication, entitled, A Vindication of the Opi- 
jilons delivered in Evidence by the Medical Witnefles for the Cijniw'; 
on a late Trial at Lancailer. ' By James Carfoii, M. D. 4+'. 

A Full and accurate Report of the Trial, Parr r. Benfon for Ctlrn. 
Con., in the Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, London, toe 20th Dr-. 
pember, 1 808. 

MEDICINE. 

Thomae Simfoni (Medicinsc Prof. Candoflenfii?, in Acad. Audre^iTT-i 
apiid Scotos^ de Re Medica Diffcrtationcs Quatuor. Ir ’jOim Medicin.T ' • 
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Hnmanitatis StiKi^oforum iterum excudi cnrabat And. Duncan, fenior, 
M. D. 6f P, Princjpis Scotirc Mcdiciis primari\is. Sv( 5 . 78. 6d. boards- 

Obfcrvstionp on an Eruptive Difeafe which has lately occurred in the 
town of Sherborne, Dorfet, after Vaccination. In a Letter to a Friend- 
By Richard Pew, M.D. of Sherborne, Member of the Royal Medical 
and other Societies, Edinburgh, is. 6d. 

The Nevv Pr46Iical Family Phyfician ; or Improved Domeflic Medi- 
cal Guide. Contaiiting a very plain Account of the Canfes, Symptoms, 
and Mctliod of curing every Difctfe incident to the Human Body, with 
the inofl fifi* and rational Means of preventing them, by an approved 
Plan of Regimen, Air, and Enercife. Adapted for the ufe of Piivate 
Familiep. By I hornns Eirlong Churchill, M.D. Hvo, ns. bound. 

Reports on the Elfeda of a ])cculiar Reginun on Sciv.rrous Tumours 
end Canerrous l)lcer«. By Winiain Lambe, M.D. Svo, 5R. 

'1 he Ph^llcian’n Vade-Mecum. By Robert Hooper, M. 1). Small 
Svo. 5<?. 

'I'iic London Medical Review. \\# 1 . T. i2p. 6d. 

A Letter to John Haygarth, M. D. from Colin ChiHioIm, M. D. 
Author of an Eflay on the Pettileptial Fever, exhihiti»g-fr.i Jier Evidence 
of ilic iiifeflious Nature of this fatal Ddlcnjpcr in Grenada drirrrrg 
jj., 5, and 6, and in the Unittvl States of America, from 1795 *^^5 * 

in order to corret'l the pernicious Dodlrine jirumulgated by Dr Edward 
[Miller and other American Phyficians, relative to this delliuftivc Pefli- 
Icnc*'. i^vo, 6 p. 

Obscrviitions on the Proceedings aneb Report of tlie Special Mcdi- 
eal Board, appointed to examine the tSlate of the Array Depot Hos- 
pital in the Isle of Wight. By Thomas Kcatc, Esq. Surgeon-gene- 
ral to the Forces, .^s. Gd. 

Observations on Uie Management of the Insane, and particularly 
on the Agency and Importance of humane and kind Treatment in 
effecting their Cure. By Thomas Arnold, M. D. Ss. 

An Essay on Warm and Vapour B.iths; with Hints for a new Mode 
wf applying Heat and Cold, for the Cure of Disease and the Preser- 
vation of Health. By Edward Kentish, M.D. 8vo.' 4 'S. Gd. 

Obc’'vatioj>s on some of the most important Diseases of the Heart ; 
on Aneurism of the Thoracic Aorta ; Preternatural Pulsation in the 
Epigastric Region ; and on the unusual Origin and Distribution (%f 
.some of the large Arteries of the Human Body. Illustrated by 
Cases. By Allan Burns, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, Glasgow. 

Cases and Observations on Lithoiom)-, including Hints for the 
more ready and safe performance of the Operation ; witli an Eti- 
graving. To which are added. Observations on the Chimney-Sweep^ 
er’s Cancer, and other Miscellaneous Remarks. By W. Simmons, 
Surgeon. V.s. Gd. * 

Aiutomico-chlnirgical Views of the Nose, Month, Larynx, and 
Fauces ; with appropriate Exnlanations and References. By John 
J.imes, Surge(^n. Folio. ]/. lls. 6d. plain, or i?/. 2 s. coloured. 
iVact'cr.l Observations ou the I]a^»culqLtioii of the Cow Pox ; ppinN 
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ing out a new Mode of ohiaining and Preserving the Ixirfection ; iwid 
also a certain test of Perfect Viicciyation, illustrated by Cases and 
Plates; the Second Edition. 'With an Appendix, containing addi- 
tional Observatiorui, togcUicr with a Plan lor extinguishing tlie Con- 
tagion of the Small Pox in the British Empire, and for rendering the 
Vaccine Inoculation general and effectual. By Jamc-s Bryce, 
F. R. S. E. 8vo. 9s. boards* 

A practical Materia Mcdica; in which tlie various Articles are ful- 
ly described, and divided into Classes and Orders, according to tlieir 
Effects; and their Virtues, Doses, and the Diseases in which tiu‘y are 
proper to be exhibited, fully pointed out, &c. 12mo. boards. 

MlLITAIiy. 

Essays on the Theory and Practice of tlie Art of War, including 
the Duties of Officers on actual Service, and die Principles of modern 
Tactics. Chiefly translated from the best French and German Writ- 
ert. By the Editor of the Military Mentor. In diree handsome vo- 
lumes ; with numerous Engravings. 1/. IGs. boards. 

Five Militiify Plans of, with References to, the Battles and Mo\xv 
ments of tliy-^Kja^sh Forces, under the Command of the RigJit Hon. 
jp.oBiii-wJUS'iT Arthur AVellcsiey, K. B. Illustrative of the Report of 
the Board of Inquiry, 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Military Finance, containing the Pay and Allow- 
ances in Camp, Ganison and QuaiUrs, of the British Aimy. 2 vol- 
12s. 6cl. 

Scloppetaiia, or Considerations on the Nature and Use of Rith- 
barrcl Guns, with reference to their forming the basis of a permanent 
System of National Defence. 8vo. 9s, 

Obseivations on die Persecution of liis Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, ^^iLllan Inquiry into the Abuses at the Royal Military 
Collego, Great Ma. low, &c. By Pierre F. M‘Callurn, E^. 2s. 6'd. 

The Military Cabinet, being a Collecuon of Extracts from the best 
Authors both ancient and modern ; interspersed with occ.isional lie-, 
marks, and arranged iiiiJer different Heads. By Captain T. H- 
Cooper,h:!lf.pay 58di Regiment. 9 vol. 12mo. 18s. ; Royal paper 
IL 7s. . 

Thoughts on Libels, and an Impartial Inquiry into the present 
State of the Britisli Army. 

^J'lic whole? of the Proceedings of tlie 3k)aid of ln([iiiiy upon the 
Subject of the late Convention in Portugal. Publidied by Auihority. 
12 '.. 

Narrative of the Siege of Zaragoza, By Cliarlo*, Richard V auglian, 
M. B. Fellow of All-Souls, Oxtojd, and one of Dr Rcuklill’e’s Tra- 
velling Fellows from that University. 2s. (>d. * 

A Refutation of Pierre Frank MsUumN Remarks on the Ro}’-al 
Military Colh.-gc. By L. T. Peithmann, Piofessor oi die R. M. C. 
2s. 

'^rhe Trial of Lieut. Colonel Mackeican of the Corps of Royal Kn- 
gineiis, by a General Court-Martial hJ J af Cliels.^a, in Ju\.: 

By Adam Oldiiam. lb (>J • 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

'Hie Ea*;! India Register and Directory, for .1809. By John 
Matthison and Alex. Way Mason, ot the Secretary’s Office, £ast-In- 
dfa House, 7s. 6d. 

Keavsley’s Gentleman's and Tradesman’s Pocket Ledger, for th^ 
Year 1809. 2s. fid. bound in red. 

The Daily Journal ; or Gentleman’s, Merchant’s, and Trades* 
man’s complete Annual Accompt-Book, the Year 1809. 2s; 6d. 
hound in red. 

Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books. By tlie Rev. Wm. 
Beloe. Vol. 111. 8vu. 9s. 

Tlie British Cicero ; or, a Selection of the most admired Speeches 
in the English Language ; arranged under three distinct of 

Pi'pular, Parliamentary, and Judicial Oratory ; with historical Il- 
lustrations : To which is piefi'zcd, an Introduction to the Study and 
Practice of Eloquence. By Thomas Bmwn, LL. D. 3 vol. 8vo. 
2L 11s. 6d. 

An Essay on Sepulchres, or a Proposal for erecting some Memo- 
rial of the illustrious Dead, in all Ages, on the S,pfi^«..*ltere their re- 
mains have been interred. By William Godwin. Crown If, 

Tlie London Female Penitentiary defended, or .i Reply to Mr 
Hales’s Pamphlet on its dangerous Tendency. By James Clarke. 
Is. 6d. 

Letters from the late W. Warburton, D. D. Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, to the late R. Hurd, D. D. Bishop of Worcester, from tlie Year 
J7'i'9 to 1770 ; left for Publication by the late Bishop Hurd, 4*10. 
I/. 7s. 

Crelebs in Search of a Wife ; com preliending Observatiojis on do- 
mestic. Habits, M.uincrs, Religion and Morals. 2 vol. 12s. 

An Account of *thc short but splendid Campaign of the Riglii. 
Hon. Sir ArtJiur Wellesley, K. B. preceding the Convention of Cin- 
r;.i; witli three Military Plans. 3s. 6d. 

The Angler’s Manual ; or, Concise Lessons of Erpericnee, which 
ihe Proficiepit in the delightful Recreation of Angling will not de- 
spite, and. tlie Learner will find tiie advantage of practising. 7s. 6d- 

'fhc Tarantula, or the Dance of Fools. 2 vol. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 
hoai ds. 

The nev/ T.f^rdon Family Cook ; or, Towm and Country House- 
kccpci’s Guide ; comprehending Directions for Marketing ; Cookery 
in all its hra-.ichos ; making P.istry and Confectionery, Pickling, Pot- 
ting, Pres4'jving; also a Selection of valuable Family Receipts in 
Dyeing, Peifnmeiy, See,; instrpetions for Brewing, making British 
Wines, Distilling, Managing tiie Dairy, and Gardening. By Dun- 
ran Macdfniald, head cook at the Bedford Tavern, Covent-Garden- 
Svo, lis. hound.’ 

Mentorian Lectures on Sacred and Moral Subjects ; to wdiich are 
idded ;< 03 ' Mi,cel)ancous Poems. By Anr, Murray. i2ino. 

i:Cii 
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‘ A Treatise on the Game of Chess. By J. H. Sairatt. 2 vol. 
8vov L8s. 

Cursory Remarks on a recent Publication, entitled. An Addrc^ 
to the Public upon tlie dangerous tendency of the London Female 
Penitentiary. IW Juvenis. 

A fcJtaUiroit of Facts relative to the Conduct of the Rev. John 
Clayton, senior, the Rev. John Clayton^ junior, and, the Rev. Wil- 
liam ’Clayton : the Proceedings on the Trial of an A^ction brought 
by Benjamin Flower, against the Rev. John Clayton, junior, for 
Defamation; with Remarlw- By die PlaiiititJ’. 4s.. Gd. 

Prostitutes Reclaimed and Penitents Protected ; being an Answer 
to some unreasonable Objections against the "rcndency and Principle 
of the London Female Penitentiary. By William Blair, Esq. Sur- 
geon of the Lock, Asylum. &c. 

The Introduction to an Examination of the internal Evidence re- 
specting the Authentic’ty iJ certain Piiljlicatiuns said to have been 
found in Manuscript at written by a learned Priest and others 

in the Fiftecndi Centui y. By J(dni Slicrwen, M. D. 7s. 

The Annn;;l'4ie^ycw and Kisttny of Literature for 1808. 1/. Is. 

,„A?s"'Es-hll)irion of liic Eirors, ficc. nf‘ a Synopsis of Geography, 
for the Use of t].«' Caddis of the Royal Military College at Great 
Marlow. 1 s. 

A Statement of the Duties of Customs and Excise payable upon 
all foreign aiticles imported into, or exported from Great Britain ; 
also the Duties Otu wards, the Bounties and Allowances on British 
Goods, and those on the Fisheries ; die Duties Coastwise, the Qua- 
rantine and Tonnage Duties ; together with Tables, of Scuvage, 
Baiilage, Levant and Russia Dues ; the whole brought up to 5th 
January, 1809. By Edward James Ma^ca]\ l4s. 

The School for Orators, o?' a Peep at the Forurn. 2s. 

An Attempt to ascertain a 'rjicory for dcicrmiiiing the Value c*l 
Funded Property. 2s. (>d. 

A Dialogue in the Elysi«m Fields, between the RigJit Honourable 
Charles James Fox, and noir.c of his Roval Progc ni:^/rs. Royal 4tci. 
2s. 

The Trial of J(^^eph Henry, Esq. for Crim. Con. with Lady Emi- 
ly Besti 2s. »;ci. 

British label ty and Philanthropy. Js. 

The Harleian Miscellany. Part I. Sc il. Svo. L^s, Gd. ; royal 
paper, Gs. each. 

The Plan and Terms of In'^truction at Mr Thtiv/air.s liutitutiou 
for the Cure of Impedimenfs, 5ic. 5s. 

A Defence of the London Female Penitentiary, in ^e]sy to Mi 
William Hale. By William Shrub^de. is. 

The Dangers of die Edinburgli Review, or a biiid’ Evposure Ci 
its Principle:* in Religion, Morals and Politics. In TLiee Letter ; 
atidressed to its Readers. By Mentor. 1 s. Gd- 

The New London Review. Cor.durird by Richard Cnmhrihmd, 
Esq, No. L 
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Tlie Quarterly Review, No. I. Ss. : * ^ 

Slate of the Foreign Aflairs of Great Brii:am» fbr ^le 

Political, Commercial, and Statistical Sketches of thi? 

Empire in both Indies, 4'S. Sd. 

Strictures on Dr Milner’s Tour, and on Mr Clinch’s ^ftiqutry 
witli a New Plan for obtaining Emancipation for the CatboIic4^;jii|^’ 
Ireland, humbly submitted to their Friends in Parliament- 
Rev. Edward Ryan, D. D. 2s. 6d. * 

Dibcr Facetiarum, being a Collection of cnrioiis and interesting 
Anecdotes- 12mo- (is. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Insects, with S6 coloured Plates. 
Vol. XIV. ■ Royal 8vo. M. 1 Is. 6d. 

Sixiy-one Plates, representing about One Hundred and I'ilty rare 
and cUrious ornamental Plants ; elegantly coloured after Nature, 
Ifom original Drawings. By Sydenham Edwards, Esq, F. L* S. 
4to- 2/.* 2s. ; coloured SL ISs. 6d. 

Montagu’s Supplement to Testacea Britanitic^u-»'ith 137 figures, 
4to. . 1/. 10s. . ’ ' 

Alphabetical List of the Names of Minerals at present most 
miliar in the English, French, and German La^iguages ; with Table.*; 
of Analysis. 8vo. 5s. in boards. 

^’OVEL.S AND ROMANCES. 

The Towers of Lotliiin ; or tlic Banks of Carron:. a Scottish Lc- . 
^end. 4 vol. 20s. boards.' 

Woman, or Ida of Athens. By Miss Owenson. 4. vol. 12ino, 

1 /. 

The Bachelor. By Thomas George Moore, Esq. 3 vol. 15s. 
Leontina. Translated from the German of Augustus von Kotze- 
hne. 3 vol. 153. 

The Irish Chieftain and his Family. By Theodore Melville Esq. 

4 vol. I2mo. 1/. 

• The Forest of Comalva. Containing Sketches of Portugal, Spain, 
and part of France. By Miss Hill. 3 vol. L5s.* 

Matilda Moiitfort. By Peter Peregrine Esq.' 4 vol. 1/* Is. 
London; or Truth without Treason. By T*Latliom Esq,, - 

12mo. 1/. 2s. 

Talcs of tlie Manor. 2 vol, 10s. 

.John do Lancaster. By Richard Cumberland Esq. 3 vol- post 

Svo, 1/. Is. 

The Soldier’s Orphan. By Mr Costello. 3 vol. l2mo. 13s. 6cl. 
llte Dominican, a Romance ; of which the principal '^"raits are 
taken from the Events relating to a family of Distinction -Vhidt e- 
jnigrated from France during the Revolution. 3 vol. i2mo. 15s. 

^ POETRY. 

■^rhe Mother. In Five Books. By Mrs West. Foolscap 8vo. 7s- 
Pocnis and Translations ffom tlie minor Greek Poets and others ; 
•wiittcn chiefiy between the nges of Ten and Sixteen. By a Eady. 
Tcolsciip bvo. 5'>* 
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GflfCc^ide <of wi otba* Foem^ By Thorns Oizttpb^ll- 

ItAthi of Vanier, Book XV,^ i^pon ^stu 
B^ ILoir* icAt^ Dancombe» of Christ Chtttcb Colle^^, Cahit « 

brmga MriiSk a hsiof tfittoduOtkmy said Passages from Engluh iXTrif-i 
ersy s^leeied as |9otes^', 

An El0|riih5,1PribHw to the Memopy of onr mtioh-lamented Hem 
Sir John MotM iltxs Cockle. 2s. 

The Mnses’ Bo^i embellished with the Beautie$ of English*^ 
Poetry* 4 v6l. 4 j$mall 8 vq* IL 4s. 

Poems on Vjsiriou^ Subjects. By Harry Wood Esq. Fodsedp 8 vo. 

ibi&k ' 

The Garland^ or Poems on irarious Subjects. By S. $ay^* 5s. 

Europe : Lines on the present W^^r. By Heginald He1^4 A. M. 

2ii. 

English Bards and Scottish Reviews, a Satire# with Not^ 4s. 

Lann and English Poems, Translations, &c. By th^ Key. Rijphard 
Bainett. 8vo. 8s. 

The HolidaT-f x or Application rewaxded# and Indolence disgrac- 
' ed. ^ 

Military Promotions, or the Duke ^nd his Dulcinea ; a satittcal 
Poem. 2s. 6d. 

The Remains of Hesiod the Asersean^ Trandated from the Greek 
into English Verse. With a Preliminary Dissertation, and Notes. 
By Charles Abraham Slfon. Foolscap 8vo* l2s. 

The Scotiad, or Wise Men cf the North. A Serio-comic and‘ 
Satiric Poem. 3$. 6d. 

The Flowers at Court* By Mrs Reeve. 2s. 6d. 

Poems by the ReV. William Macdonald. 1 2mo. 5s. boards. 

Camilla dk Florian» and other Fo©m& By an Ofiiceris Wife. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

POJLITICS. 

The Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry, held at Chelsea College, 
respecting the Convention in Portugal. Taken in Short Hand by a 
Barrister of the Inner Tipple. 2$. 6A 

The whole Proceeding^ of the Court of Inquiry, upon the Con- 
duct of Sir Hew Dairy mple, relative to the Convention of Cintra. 
With an Introductory Account of die Campaign, and the Circum- 
stances which led to that memorable Convention ; and a Sketch of 
the Life of Sir Hew Dairy mple* By W. E. TomlmyEsq. Banis- 
ter at X4aw. ^ 6d. 

The Expos^ tit Unmasked# in a condensed Statement of 

hiaCareer and Crown 8vo. 6s. • 

SU Letters on theiM»|^«tt of Dr Milner^s Explanation, relating 
to the Proposal in ihe last ^ssiim of 'Parliament for admitting the 
Kim’s Veto in the Election of Roman Catholic Bisliops. 3^ 

The Royal Veto, in the Appointment of the Irish Roman Catho 
lie Prelacy, considered in Reply to the Right Rev. Dr Milner^ Ler 
ter to a Paxish Priest ^ 2s* 6d. . 

’VOL. MV. NO. 27* ' 
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Aiir AttcAipt to elucidate the pernicious Cah$eqtxen^es 
ation from the Principles of the Orders in CdunciL' 

State of the Foreign Aifairs of Great Bntain fqr;ih^ 

By Gould Francis Leckie Esq. 2s. , , I ^ ! ^ 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Henry Fetty, % a &{et|rt«. 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 2s. 

Hints to both Parries, or Observations on tile Proceedings in Par- 
liament, upon the Petitions against tlie Orders in . Council, 6cc. 
2s. 6d. 

A Memoir on the AlFvMrs of Spain. 1 s. 6d. 

The Incontrovertible Proofs of the Forgeries contained in Majo*^ 
H<%iin’s Appeal, which will be given in Evidence on. the Trial of 
the Informations filed by the Attorney-General against Peter Fin- 
nerty and a vaiiety of others. 2s. 

Detailed Substance of the late Overtures and Discussions betvreen > 
England, France, and Russia. 2s» 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on tlie Military Establisli- 
ment of the Country. By Samuel Bridge Esq. 2s. 6d. ^ , 

The Arcanum of National Defence. Is. 6d. 

POUTICS. 

A Letter to Mrs Clarke, on her late Connexion with the Duke of 
Yorke, and the Charges brought against his Royal Highness in the 
House of Commons by G. L. Waddle Esq. 3s. 

The Investigation of th^ Charges brought against his Royal 
Highness. the Duke of York by G. L. Wardle Esq. M. P. for Oak- 
harqpton, Devon ; ivlth the Evidence at large, and the Remarks of 
the Members. In Numbers. 12mo. 6d. etich. 

A Summary Review of the Charges adduced against his Royal 
Highness die Duke of York. Is. 

A Circumstantial Report of the Evidence and Proceedings upon 
the Charges preferred against his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
m the Capacity pf Commander in Chief, by G. L, Wardle Esq. 
M. P* before the Honourable House of Commons : with Portraits. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

An Heroic Epistle to G. L. Wardle Esq. on his Charges prefer* 
red agahist his Royal Highness the Duke of YorJ:. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Conduct of Mrs Clarke. . By a Lady* 2s. 6d* . 

A Correct and Authentic Copy of the EriJence taken before the 
House of Commons on the Chaiges exhibited against his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York ; in which are included several Docu- 
ments that have not yet appeared before the Public,, copied verbatim 
from the Minutes of the House. Svo. 12s. . 

The Reign of Cytheri^, a Defence of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York: 

Substance of a Spi^ch which might to have been spoken upon the 
Motion made in the House of Commons, by the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan, the 2Stfa May 1808, * That the Petition from the 
Roman Catliolics of Ireland rntmld be referred t»i a Committee 
tlie whole House/* 
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''■ 4 ;ffi^^^ffa^'-t 3 |ie Sti^ at the ^Coznxnericmetit 

School, &. , \. . 

/^^LStS^^tS Lotd^T^^ Castlereagh, ott the d^hgerOiis tCen^* 

ideiicyfoil §10 A«JH^i6n that there exists in tlie Country a Con$|^racy 
fpr fli0 lS;^verdon d^'the M Is. 6d. ^ ' 

A Memibi^r upon^e AfFaixs of Spain. 1 s. 6 J. 

;A tip 'S. Whitbread Esq. M. P. on die late Occurrences la 
S|^ii mia fertugal. 

POUTICAL. KCOVOMY. 

Debate^ in both Houses of Parliament, in the Months of May and 
^bne 1808 , relative to the Agreement made by Govemitnent with 
Bfr PaliO^f, for tlie Reform and Improvement of thei .P90t;^Qffice 
and its Revenue. 5 s. , r'^ . 

A View of the Natural, Political, and Commercial Circum^j^ces 
of Ireland. By Thomas Nev/enhaxn Esq. 4 to. 1/. 7s« 

Strictures on the Present Government, Civil, Military ah§ Poli- 
tical, of die British Possessions in India ; Including a View of the 
recent Transactions in that Country, which have tended to alienate 
the Affections of the Natives. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions. By the Rev* John 
Natice, M. A., Fellow of Worcester College-, Oxford. Svq. 6s, . 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, designed for parochial and do* 
mestic Instruction. By the Rev, Edward Cooper. 5 s. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the importance of practi.- 
cal Religion. 3 s. 

Sunday Reflections. By tlie Author of Thoughts on Affcctatioift. 
Svo. 9s. boards- 

Familiar Discourses on the Apostles^ Creed, the Lord^s Prayer* 
and the Litany. By a Dignitary of the Church. Crown 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at Lambeth Chapel at the Consecration of tlu* 
Right Rev. William Lord Mansel, Lord Bishop of Bristol. By John 
Barlow Seale, D. D. ' • . 

A Sermon preached in the parish Church of Stillorgan, on Sunday, 
October 30 . 1808 , at the request of the Stillorgan Churitable Insti- 
tution for pronwning the Comfort. of tlie Poor. By the Rev. Robei t 
Dealtry, LL. D.J Prebendary of Wtcklow. Is. 6d. 

Sermoris^by the Rev. Sidney Smith. 2 vol. 18 s. 

' The Alexandrian School ; or a Narrative of the first Christiai^i 
Professopi in Alexandria,;; vrith Observati^^ on the Influence they 
still maintain over the established Church. By M. Jerningham. 2s.. 

Hewlett’s Bible, P?^ri: Hi. RWal 440 , 9 s* ; demy, 7 js* ; , • 

The Credibility of the Jewish Exodus defended against some JRe- 
marks of Edward Gibbon, ]Esq., and die Edinburgh keYiewet&.A, JS}y 
A'dfkev. W. Cockburq, 6d. ^ 

A Sermon on the Equity of DTyme Proiridence, adapted j^ a Ge- 
neral Fast, and preached February 17 . 18O85 ByJdhnPring, B. A. , 
ls.€d. 
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InSrIeratice die, Disgrace of CI^H&ttarid; 

By the R^v. CSmi'topher W y vill. 2s. Si 
Hiiit$ to the Public arid the Legislature. on the Nature) 
Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister* Part 'ILy^si W-t- v- 
A Scrttiian on the Roman. CathoUri Question^ preached by &e fey. 
W. Boycatt, M, A., at the Archdeacon’s Visitatum at Nbl*Wich, tKe . 
19th Mavi 1808. Is. '^ . ' ' 

Remarks on the Nature and Design of die Sufferings Of ChristT. 
By Ae Rey. J. Hanis. ^ \ 

^ A Sermon preache<J before the Anticnt and HonoursSfecSociety of 
Tree and Accepted Masons of England, in the Parisli Cfirirdi of St 
.Miuy, Islington, on Monday, June 27. 1808, by the Rev. Edward 
Barry, M. D., Rector of St Mary’s, Wallingford, Bucks, and Grand 
Chaplain to the Fraternity. 2s. 

A CoUjpetion of .Scripture SenCences Icn- committing to Memory^, 
iritende'i^' as Sunday Exercises for Children.; Carefully selected by 
Ei Rkhardsoti; l^o. 2s. Sd. > \ 

A DiscdUsriie preaclicd in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh, February 9. 186©,' being the day appointed by Iris b^jesttv 
for a General Fast. ' By Archibald Alison, LL. B*, Prebendkry of 
Sarum, &c. and Senior Minister of the Chapel. Neatly printed in 
8vo. Is. 

Considerations addressed to a young Clergyman, on some Trials of 
Principle and Chai’acter, which may arise in the Course of his Mi- 
ll By Stevenson MaegiU, D. D., Minister of the Trcn Churchy 
Glasgow. 1 2ma 


TOPOORAPHY. \ ^ 

The History and Antiquities of Cleveland, in die North Riding pf 
the Comity of York. By the Rev. John Graves. 4to. IL J 1 s;* 6il. f 
large pa^r, .2/. 2s. 

Jones’s History of Brecon, Vol. II. Royal 4‘o. 4fc l4s. 6d. 

VOVAGBS AXD TRAVELS. ' ■ 

Caledonian Sketches, or a Tour through Scotland in . 

#Sir JiShh Carr. Ito.. 2^ 2.s. . 

Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, made during a Kbst^ 
dence m those Countries in 1805, 6, 7, and 8. By Robert Ker Por . 
ter, S. iC. J. ; with forty-one Engravings, coloured. 2 vd. . .R.oyal 
4eo. SiSs. 
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Art. I. The Plan of Pcfomi proposed hy Sir Francis Burdrtf, 
Coi'recfly reported in TjiV) Speeches delivered in Parliatncnt^ 7Y'- 
commend in (jr an Incjuinj into the State of the Representation. To 
•which are added^ Ale PercevaVs Objections to the Alotiony and 
a List oj the AUnority. 8vo. pp. 25. London. 1809. 
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Tt cannot be do,ubtod, wc lliink, that there is at this moment, 
'■* among the people of this country, a very strong spirit of dis- 
content with their government, and a very general desire for a 
more radical reform than would be cflectcd by a mere change of 
ministry. These, we humbly conceive, are facts which no can- 
did or observing man will venture to call in question ; and, liko 
other facts, they must have causes, and ca*ises adequate to their 
production. 

Now, the only cause of discontent, is a sense or a fear of suf- 
fering ; and all desire for reformation must originate in a convic- 
tion, that there are, somewhere, errors or abuses from which 
suffering Is likely to result. Wo may conclude then with safely, 
that there are evils in the present political situation of the coun- 
try, and that these are supposed to be owing to the miscondiut 
of its governors, or to the defective constitution of the goverii- 
nient iisclf. Taking all this, however, and much more than this, 
for granted, we shall still have many questions of the utmos-r mo- 
ment and delicacy to determine. We shall still have to deter- 
mine, whether tlie existing evils are capable of any remedy ; whe- 
ther the remedies which have been suggested are likely to prove 
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ejfectml ; and whether they could be applied without the hazdrd 
of greater exnls than those whiih they were expected to cure. 

The great leading evils in our actual condition, — passing over 
s&ch as arise from local circumstances or individual malvetsa* 
tion, may be reduced perhaps (o the three following heads; 1st, 
the burden of our taxes ; 2d, the preponderating influence of the 
Crown, arising from the enormous extent of our establishments, 
and of the patronage consequently vested in the Sovereign ; and, 
3dly, the monopoly of political power which the very permanen- 
cy and nature of the constitution has a tendency to create in the 
hands of a small part of the nation, and the growing jealousy 
and disaffection which this is likely to breed in the body of the 
people* 

The real magnitude and danger of these various evils, is very 
far, as we- conceive, from being in the direct ratio of tlieir popu- 
lar estimation. The most palpable and vexatious of them all, is 
far from being, in a political view at least, the most grievous or 
alarming. The actual burden of the taxes does not necessarily 
indicate any thing unsound or corrupt in the constitution or ad- 
ministration of the government. It may be ascribed, in a great 
degree, to the peculiar circumstances in which the country has 
recently been placed, and to the rash and sanguine temper of 
its inhabitants. The weight of our taxes is owing to the wars, 
in which the Government has always been seconded by a great 
majority of the people, — if, indeed, it would not be more correct 
to say, that it has engaged in them on their instigation. This is 
an evil, therefore, for which the people have really to blame them- 
selves, and not the Government j and which, with a view to their 
political rights, may be considered as accidental, if it be not in 
reality symptomatic of their extent. The vast influence of the 
Crown, proceeding from our overgrown debt, and public esta- 
blishments, is a distemper infinitely more formidable, and more 
deeply rooted in the very constitution of the Government. 
Though i excites much less clamour than the burden of the 
taxes, it too is pretty universally intelligible ; and the dangers 
with which it is fraught are pretty familiar, even to the more su- 
perficial of our home politicians. It has a tendency, not only to 
subvert the independence of the Legislature, but to destroy the 
spirit of liberty in the body of the people, and to convert those 
intp the w'illing tools of oppression, whose interest, as well as 
duty, it would otherwise have been to resist it. This evil also 
may be said to result spontaneously from the circumstances in 
\vhich the country has been placed, and is tlie more to be dread- 
ed, because it is not owing to any unwarranted usurpation which 
might be directly repressed, but has grown up from the exercise, 
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of those legitimate functions, with which, though conferred in 
verj different circumstances, it must always be a matter of great 
delicacy to interfere. 'Fhe last evil v/c Jiave mentioned is the least 
understood, and, perhaps, for this very reason, the most formi- 
dable of all* It has arisen, like the formc:r, not from any innova- 
tion upon established principles, but from a gradual change in 
the circumstances to which these principles are applied; and may 
be ascribed, rather to an obstinate adherence to old maxims and 
practices, than to their rash or wilful abandonment. We shall 
have occasion, in the sequel, to say a good deal more on the ori- 
gin and consequences of this great derangement in our scheme of 
Social polity. 

For these, and for all the other disorders, which threaten our 
body politic, the popular prescription is parliamentary reform. 
An amendment in the representation of the Commo^, we are 
assured, is to ease us of our taxes, — to reduce the influence of 
the Crown, — and to heal all breaches and heartburnings between 
the governors and the governed. W o are rather partial to this 
medicine upon the whole ; but it requires no ordinary skill and 
caution in the preparation and dosing ; and, at all events, w'e are 
perfectly certain, is not capable of effecting half the wonders that 
are expected from it* No man of sense has any faith in universal 
specifics j and it is the part of an enemy, or a very pernicious 
friend, to degrade this useful medicine, by investing it with the at- 
tributes of a quack’s and thus effectually to exclude it 
from all regular practice, as vvell as to discredit it in the eyes of 
the soberminded and judicious. While we ate of opinion, there- 
fore, that very serious and substantial good may be effected by a 
reform of Parliament, vve tliiiik it our duty to s.iy, that no sac/i 
good, as seems to be in the contemplation of its present advo- 
cates, can possibly result from it ; and that while the experiment 
itself is by no means free of danger, it would be altogether ex- 
travagant to hope, that it could deliver us from any considerable 
part of the evils we have enumerated. » 

With regard to the taxes, in the firft place, it appears to us in 
the higheft degree chimeiica), to imagine that any change in th^ 
plan of reprefen tati on Ihould fenfibly leficn their amount. The 
greater part are a£lually levied to pay the intcreft of the debts 
which have been contrafled ; and a vaft proportion of the remain- 
der is required for the maintenance of the M^ar in which we are 
engaged. That war, and alamft all the other wars by which our 
debt has been created, has hitherto been moft unqueitionably po- 
pular; and, it is reafonable therefore to prefume, would have 
been carried on to at lead as great an extent by a legiflature more 
immediately -Amder the influence of popular feelings. As to the 
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fupcrlor economy which it has been fiippofed that fuch a legifla- 
ture would be inclined and enabled to obferve, we will confefs th^t 
are unable to fee any juft grounds for fuqh an expeijationf. 
We are pcrfeftly aware, that the multiplication of offices and fa^ 
laries tends to increafe the influence of Government ; and have na 
doubt that, in former times, they were occafionally multiplied for 
this purpofe. Of late years, however, the quantity of influence 
already accumulated has been fo great, and the burden of taxation 
fo grievous, that every adminiftration muft have felt, that no flight 
acceffion of ftrength which could be gained by fuch corrupt pro- 
fufion, could ever compenfate the lofs of popularity and of gene- 
ral credit which neceflarily refulted from an increafe of this bur- 
den. By far the moft eflecflual bribe that a minifter can now give, 
is a bribe to the nation itfelf, in the form of a rcmiflion, or an ap- 
parent rcjji^iffion, of the taxes : and though Acre may have been 
an undue tcnacioufnefs in the cafe of certain old finecures, and 
certain places, the emoluments of which have incrcafed beyond 
ail calculation, we are inclined to think, upon the whole, that the 
obvious policy of economical nicafures, in the prefent ftate of 
things, is to the full as good a fecurity for their adoption as the 
v'armer zeal and higher fenfe of duty that are expedted from a re- 
formed Iegifl.it urc. 

We are very much confirmed in this opinion by the ftatement 
brought forward in the clofe of laft teffion of Parliament, by one 
of the moft zealous and able champions for economy and reform. 
In that extraordinary ftatement, Mr Wardle no doubt held out to 
the country, that a faving might be cflccled in their expenditure, 
to the amount of no Icfs than fixtcen millions per annewn ; and 
came fairly forward with the items of Ills propofed dedudlions. 
On looking into thefc items, however, we find tliat they do not 
tonfift fo much in the retrenchment of unnecelTary expenditure, 
as in a radical alteration of many points of our general policy. 
There is an article of 200,00 -il., indeed, fet down for unneceflary 
penfions, and offices executed by deputy *, another of 70,000!. for 
exceffive allowances to commiffioners and auditors of public ac- 
counts \ and two or three trifling items of a fimilar defeription. But 
the mam faving, and indeed all that, in a national point of view', is 
'worth attending to, is to be effefted by a redudlion tu the number 
■or the allowances of our army and navy. A certain proportion of 
the infantry and cavalry, together with all the foreign troops, anti 
the remains of the volunteers, are to be dischargetl. No more 
fortifications are to be constructed in the country ; the allowances 
to the militia, &c. are to be reduced ; and a third part of the 
wliole sum destined for the support of the navy is at once to be 
withdrawn. Now these, w’’e need scarcely observe, are not mea- 
sures 
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sures of economy^ but measures of state policy ; and measures 
upon which we venture to conjecture, that a reformed Legisla- 
ture would probably be as little likely to agree with Mr Wardle 
their predecessors. For our own part, at least, we are clearly 
and decidedly of opinion, that, if the war is to be carried on at 
all, both the numbers and the pay of our array ought to be in- 
creased, instead of being diminished ; and that any retrenchment 
of the funds appropriated for the navy, must be attended with 
the ptmost hazard. But even if we thought otherwise, and a- 
greed entirely with Mr Wardle that the whole of the sums lie 
has mentioned might be retrenched without danger to the public, 
still, as it seems impossible to maintain that they have been hi- 
therto expended from motives of corruption, it would by no 
means follow, that a reformed House of Commons would see the 
propriety of the retrenchment. It will scarcely be pretended, 
that the present, or any other administration, has kept up our 
establishment of dragoons and foreign regiments ; or has allovi^ed 
unnecessary clothing to the militia ; or engaged in certain plans 
of fortifications, from a mere profligate desire to create employ- 
ments and occasions of emolument to its own friends and de- 
pendants. No fair and dispassionate man can seriously doubt, 
that those measures have been adopted fiom a sincere persua- 
sion of their expediency or necessity \ and that the money w'hxh 
they have cost, however injudiciously or unprofitably expended in 
point of fact, was set apart for services which liavc hitherto been 
thought material to the national prosperity. iMthough we were 
convinced, therefore, by Mr Ward I*'', of r!ie folly of such an opi- 
nion, it .could only follow from this, that we and Mr Wardle 
were wiser than the ministers and miiitary men who liad- suppos- 
ed there was a necessity for such expen, ^e, and wiser also than 
rthe successive Parliat7'ents wlio had unanimously sanctioned that 
rupposition. Nov/, though we wore to admit that a reformed 
IhiriiamtMit would be considerably more I.oiitsf than an uureformed 
one, we arc not exactly aware that it must also be consiLlerably 
vher. Tlie t>4me errors of policy, therefore, that give rise to 
unprofitable expense at present, may be expected to pre^duce the 
same eflects hereafter j nor is there any ground for thinking, that 
a Parliament chosen mainly on account of its good intentions, will 
commit fewer blunders than one selected in a great degree from a 
jcgard to its skill and its habits of business. 

With regard, again, to the increasing zeal and vigilance with 
which a reformed lament may ]bc expected to pursue those pal- 
try peculations and base embezzlernGius which infect so many of 
our public estabiishmeiits 5 dosireable as the end is, we have great 
flo'ubt if it could be comp.i.^>ocH at ail more readily by the cmploy- 
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merit of the means in question. There is already a very active 
spirit of scrutiny afoot against this class of offences ; nor can any 
fnducement be easily imagined more strong and effectual^ than 
that which is now hold crut to perseverance. The shortest and 
the surest road by which a private individual can now ascend tq 
popularity and influenc', is to denounce some peculator to public 
iustice, or to bring to light some instance of official abuse. 
Discoveries of this sort are now at a higher premium with us, 
than they ever were in the history of the world ; and all the 
Stirring principles of our nature, ambition, patriotism, party 
7eal, and self-interest, are already at work, to stimulate our 
activity, and to sharpen our sagu'ity, in detecting this class of 
offences. Nor can it he said with justice, that Parliament has 
thrown any great obstu le in t!ie way of such investigations, since 
all the authentic and important instances of abuse have been 
brought to light by the labour of committees appointed with the 
full assent of the Legislature ; and indeed it is obvious, that almost 
all the instances of detailed and systematic peculation, which are 
by far the most pernicious and extended, are of no sort of bene- 
fit to the Government, and do not tend, in any degree, to strength- 
en its influence. Nine tenths at least of the abuses which have re- 
cently been brought to light, were practised without its know- 
ledge, and among a set of persons frdm whose attachment it could 
derive no kind of valuable support. Appl2iuding, therefore, as 
wc do most warmly, the’ exertions of those wffio would destroy 
these opprobrious and pestilential practices, which at once debase 
the character of the nation, and alienate its affections from tlie Go- 
vernment, w-e cannot see, in t!v facts or in the reason of the case, 
any ground for supposing tliat a change in our system of representa- 
tion is necessary in order to repress them effectually. The Legis- 
tuTC, as it is now constituted, contains as many keen and experi- 
enced accusers as could w'ell find employment in a ta.sk of this de- 
scription ; and there is even reason to cloubt, whether the same 
zeal and activity would be displayed by those to whom it might be 
assigned in an assembly where exertions of this sort would operate 
less ciTectually as a pasrport to distinction. 

Upon the wdiole, then, we are clearly of opinion, that what- 
rver other benffits n»ight result from a reform in Parliament, it 
r. -nld be of no sort^iblc benefit to the people by lightening llie bur- 
f!cnof tlicir taxation ^ and tbnt no delusion can be greater, and in 
ri^me respects more mischievous, tlian that which represents these 
o things as essentially connert^d wirh encli other. To this faijse 
opiidon, however, and to the paiu'-. which have bf'on taken to dis- 
seminate we aie perhaps indebt*’d for a good part of the appa- 
rent zeal ;.iid activity which !i:is lately been manifested on ♦he sub- 
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ject of reform, and for the dispersion of the last dregs of that de- 
grading apathy in which the public mind appeared hut a few years 
ago to be almost irrecoverably sunk. To this extent, erroneous 
as it is, the popular opinion has done good service, and prepared 
the way, we trust, for more just and more worthy sentiments ; 
but mischief, and mischief of the most al irniing nature, must re- 
sult from the successful propagation of the doctrine itself, when 
pushed to the extent, and invested with the importance, w'hiclj 
its adherents have lately assigned to it. Tlie great body of the 
people never yet engaged eagerly in the pursuit of an unattain- 
able object, without throwing the frame of society into disorder ; 
though it v/ould be mischief enough, in our apprehension, if the 
misguided hope were only to sink back into the base inactivity 
of despair. 

We must observe too, before finally leaving this branch of the 
subject, that even if a greater retrenclnnent in the national ex- 
penditure could be effected, than we believe to be practicable, 
there would still be something unworthy in holding out this as 
the main object of all our political exertions, and the chief good 
to be expected from a parliamentary reform. Anxious as we are 
to cut off all that expense which is likely to minister to corrup- 
tion, \vc are by no means partial to tliat sordid and illiberal e- 
conomy which would grudge its gorgeousness and splendour to 
majesty, or even its trappings to vanity ; which would mete out 
a meagre subsistence to the higher as well as the lower servants of 
the country, and calculate the value of the bodily and mental la- 
bour for which every salary was to be an equivalent. In a rich 
and luxurious society, a certain profuse and ostentatious expense 
is an indispensable part of official greatness. The means of sup- 
porting such expense, therefore, is always one of the objects of the 
purest and most exalted ambition ; and the high functions of the 
state, to which that ambition, the mother and the sister of all 
great talent and energy, should always be directed, would be de- 
serted and left as a roosting place for minds of a weaker wing, 
if they were not associated with such ernolumcjits as to maintain 
llieir possessor in the place to which his office had exalted him. 
Tvvo great evils, therefore, would result from such unwise par- 
simony. The most important offices in the state would be filled 
with persons cf inferior talents j and those who were gifted with 
genius, despising the low and barreu eminences which bounded 
their legal pretensions, would be apt to invade an order of things 
which might vSeem to wilhlyld them from their rights, and eni* 
ploy their power in disturbing the government which might 
have been made instrumental to its support. The example of 
America illustrates both these conscqutuccs. The public func- 
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tionaries of that commonwealth are so poorly provided, that no 
prosperous counsellor, for instance, will accept of the office of 
jiudffe ; and few men of abilities will dedicate them to so unpro- 
fitaole a task as the management of public affairs. Their legisla- 
ture, therefore, is deficient both in talent and authoriiy ; and she 
has already experienced, if we are not misinformed, more than 
one shock, from the irregular impulse of that ambition and talent 
for which no adequate recompense has been provided within 
the pale of her constitution. If these principles are not admitted, 
it is impossible not to agree with Thomas Paine, that a discreet 
able-bodied man, equal .to perform all the functions of royalty, 
may at any time be got for bOOl. a year; or to deny to some later 
writers, that the emoluments of commanders in chief, governors 
and ambassadors, are far more than the just reward of their 
labour. 

We would abolish sinecure offices, therefore, and that to a 
greater extent than is proposed even by Mr Wardle, — being satis- 
fied that they are ?io'lV not only useless, but pernicious, as well as 
unpopular ; but we would increase the emoluments of almost all 
the great offices of the state, and of all those public situations to 
which it is for the common benefit that ambition should invite 
ability. These have not been raised at all in the proportion in 
which the expense of living, and the decent luxury of the higher 
orders has increased ; and are, many of them, far below what is 
absolutely necessary to enable their possessors to live as those live 
with whom they arc necessarily associated. It ,is in vain to say 
tliat the work can be got done for less money. — It wdll not be so 
wtII done ; it will not be done with the same elfi'ct and autho- 
rity ; and no safe occupation will be left for those who could do 
*ir incomparably better than any Jess aspiring competitor. It is vain 
rou,and worse than vain to say, that if the emoluments of high office 
i;e made considerable, men will seek such situations from a base 
love of ffiese emoluments. — Men who could be actuated by such 
m(jtives, would have no chance in the competition with those who 
were iiisplred with a more lofty ambition ; but it is a vulgar and a 
gross error to suppose, that men in general seek for high office 
and political power from any sort of regard to the pitiful emolu- 
ments with which it is attended. This is the passion of under- 
lings only, and the imputation which they justly seek to fasten on 
each other ; but it can never attach to the masters of the state, 
nor 10 any w'ho aspire to be ranked among its masters. There 
XiTc loans and contracts, and ignoble sinecures for the lovers of 
w/^'alth ; but power and corisequenbe and distinction are the 
only objects of those whose relish is far distinction and power, 
.‘i: Jj.;:rincipled as many of our public men have been, W'e scarcely 
^ remembec 
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remember one, since the period of the Revolution, whose ambi- 
tion was alloyed with so base a passion as avarice, or who was 
ever tSuspected of coveting the toils atul the perils of ollice for tht 
sake of the miserable pay which is generally attacljed to it. Last 
of all, it is in vain to say, that expenses of this sort can ever af- 
fect the finances of a great nation, or that any system of econo- 
my can ever save it from a great load of taxation, &o long as it has 
a decided passion for war, and a taste lor conquest and direction. 
AVhile views of ambition, of avarice, or of passion, arc popular, 
the more popular the Government is, the more rapidly will the pub- 
lic expenses be accumulated ; and the only effect of a rigid system 
of economy will be, to enable the nation to indulge in tliis luxury 
a little longer and a little more frequently. In a country like Eng- 
land, there could be no debt, and ijo burden of taxes, if there 
were no w\'ir j and when the ptoblein is, to reduce iht^ raxes, the 
question is not, what Governnunt is the inol economical, but 
what is the most pacific ? A more piopuL«r Government than wc 
po:'<sCGS at present, are quite satisiied, would not be more paci- 
fic •, and iherefoTC we are quire satisfied, tluir no diminution of the 
taxes would be produced by a reform which would mcikc our Go- 
vernment more popular, 

8o niucli f(»r the supposed operation of reform in diminishing 
tlie taxes. The next point to be considered is, its operation in 
diminishing the influence cf the Government. This influence, it 
must be adiniltcd, is enormous. The king and his ministers have 
the disposal of several hundred thousands of offices, in the army, 
the navy, tlie church, ih.c law, and the coloi.ies,— the omclumcnts 
of which cannot amount to much less than twenty niiil.ons a year. 
Now^ when it is considered that the whole male adults oi the 
kingdom aie probably under five millions, it is easy to sec to 
what an r;:^cnt the possess’Vn or expectancy cf these appoini- 
inents nnisr influence ihe political creed of the majority, 'hhe fact 
accordingly is, tirat almost every man aboyc the rank of a l.ibouring 
meclianic, h.is pretensions, more or less direct or immediafe, to 
somr buch appointment j and that the sentiments and conduct cf 
a very large proportion cf the people are biassed more or less di- 
recily by such considerations, huch is the amount of the evil ; — 
and it is unfortunately as radical as it is enormous. We have 
taxes to the amount of seventy millions a year, \\hich must be 
colleciecl by a whole host of diligent and trust-worthy ’tax- 
gathcrcra. Vv^e have a navy consisting of seven or eight hundred 
vessels, and an army of several hundreds of regimei'.ts, wliich 
must bo conrmaildod by officers of education and accomplish - 
ment i and we fiave ruloiiies scattered over both hemispheres, 
:ind CQntai.'fing ten rimci the popuiatioirof the mother coutitry' 
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ITicse vast establishments are now a part of our existence, and 
cannot be either abandoned or diminished ; — and the consequence 
is, that the administration of them has transformed us into a na- 
tion of public functionaries, and placed a prodigious proportion 
of the whole national income in tlic gift of those who have the 
nomination of these functionaries. It is in vain to talk of abo- 
lishing the offices, or diminlvshing the salaries annexed to them. 
Almost all of the offices are now indispensably necessary; and 
the salaries are perhaps more frequently inadequate, than ex- 
cessive. The great grievance is in the patronage, aiul the de- 
pendence wliich that patronage oncourag.'s ; — at'.d, before deter- 
mining in what way this grievance is to be redressed, we must 
first endeavour to ascertain in what manner, and through whvi?- 
channels it operates. 

It is a great mistake, in the first place, ro suppose that it oper- 
ates exclusively cr even chiefiy on die Legislature. Its most 
powerful iiciion is upon the body of the people ; in whom it na- 
turally begets a proclivity to side with the executive, and to ,«c- 
quiesce in all that is clone by those to whom so many of them 
Tiiu'^t unfortunately look up as their patrons. The evil would rc- 
iiuin, therefore, very nearly where it is, althongli tIk^ logisLture 
eou'd bo prc'toctod from its direct action ; or, rather, no regula- 
tion would substantially diminish its action on tlie legislature, 
v/hich loft those by whom the legislature is appointed subject to 
its full operation, in the second place, it is a still greater mis- 
t.ikc to Mippose tlint the danger of this influence consists in the 
p-.w/cr it gives the Soveteign, considered as an individual, and as 
a scp.irate branch of the h^gislature, to act upon the other hrauch- 
< 'i lie truth is, that this power does not belong to the king so 
properly, ns to the majniiry of the House of Commons ; and ilint 
it rather by the actual ejm'n*;e of this power, than by being 
subjected to its operation, that the legislature is debased and cor- 
rupted. dhe King exercises his patronage thiough the media- 
tion of his niinisfers; and the definition of a minister, accord- 
ing to the practice of the constitution, is, not a pet son iiorni- 
nated by the Khig> but a person supported by two thirds of the 
House of Commons. The King, individually, neither is nor 
can be consulted in the greater part of the appointments which 
are made in his name; nor is it to him or his personal favour 
that the nominees understand that they are indebted for such 
.‘’P’/ointments. The patronage, therefore, is vested substantial!/ 
In the majority of the Moui-e of Commons, wiio can makf* i 
minister, and by whom all ministers knov/ that they are ma«ie 
:md continued. Now, in whatever way we conceive this assem- 
bly to be constituted, and by whatever form of ejection its mem- 
bers 
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bers are supposed to be returned, still, as long as men are 
men, and while causes and effects maintain their usual rela- 
4;lons in application to human conduct, it cannot fail to happen, 
that the persons in whom this patronage is vested will often be 
tempted to exercise it in their own favour, or in favour of their 
immediate connexions. Many will side with the majority, in or- 
der to profit by the exercise of this patronage ; and the majority 
will always endeavour to maintain itself in strength and security, 
by holding out the promise of this patronage to those whom it 
wishes either to gain over or to retain. 

This is the true (hape and courfe of the evil ; and, being per- 
fuaded that it is fo, we confefs we fee no profpeft of removing, 
or even alleviating it by any alteration in the' conftitution of tlic 
Houfe of Commons, The mifehief confifls in the existence of 
fuch a multitude of offices, and of a confequent power of appoint- 
ing to them. This power, we think, is obvioufly vefted in the 
majority of the Houfe of Commons; and the whole evil confifts 
in this, that a mofl powerful temptation is thus held out to the 
members of that Houfe to place and to keep themfelves at any 
rate in a majority, and to all the people out of the Houfe, to re- 
commend themfelves to thofe who compofe it. Now this is an 
evil which a change in the plan of reprcfeiitation wordd not only 
fail to cure, but would not, in any degree, touch or alleviate. 
Such a change could hav^ no other efTeft but to make the Houfe 
of Commons a more faithful reprefentative of the feelings and 
fenfe of the people ; But the people themfelves are infefted with 
this love of place and emolument ; and the Houfe, however ele£l- 
ed, would ftiU be liable to the fame temptations as at prefent. 
Highly as we are difpofed to eflimare thofe qualities which confer 
popularity, we fee no reafon to think that a reformed Parliament 
would confift of more ftern and incorruptible individuals than the 
prefent Parliament ; and muft be forgiven for diftruiling tlie effi- 
cacy of ail remedies, which, inftead of removing the temptation, 
p.rofcfs only to enfure the virtue which is to be expofed to them. 
In a large affembly of perfons of a certain rank and education, if 
tlis temptations and opportunities of corruption be the fame, the 
average amount of the corruption iifelf may be fafely aflumed as 
the fame alfo. Nor docs any rational pcrfnn ever think of dimi- 
nifliing it in any other way than by diminifiiiiig the temptations 
and opportunities. Now, a change in tltc manner of elefting 
members of Parliament could have no of this kind, fo long 

as tlierc were the fame number of offices to be filled up in the 
country, and fo long as the majority of that Houfe had virtually 
"he power of filling them up. 

/s this great evil, then, jnfJual.'v without rcnicily ? an 1 can no 
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means be deviled of vcftliift this patronafre in fuch a way ai not 
TO throw the whole machine of the Government off the poife 
by its enormous weight and impetus ? While our wars and difli- 
cuitics continue, we do think that there is no cffciSual remedy. 
The only radical cure is by the gradual alterative of a reduflinii 
of our debt and eftablifhmcnts ; and the only palliative in the 
mean time, is in the increafing intelligence and fpirit of the people. 
The difficulty of the cafe conGfts in this, that if Parliament has 
a contToul over thofe public appointments, it miift be corrupted 
by the pcrverfion of this power ; and if it has no fuch controuh 
then there muft be lodged, In fome quarter, a power paramount 
to all other powers in the Government, and yet fubjecl to no re- 
fponfibility or conftitutional check whatfoever. The only remedy 
that has occurred to us, is to break down this patronage, as much 
as possible, into separate and detached portions, and to vest those 
in local assemblies, — to let counties anti parishes, in short, choose 
theijr own tax-gatherers, clergy, and magietrites, — and thus to di- 
minish the mass and quantity of ihe patroiiagc in the disposal of 
the general administration. The remedy, we are aware, is ex- 
tremely inadequate, both because it would not at all diminish that 
general scramble for office which strikes at the root of independ- 
chce throughout the country, and because no part of the naval, 
military, or colonial appointments, could '‘possibly be filled up in 
this manner. It would also be attendeo^with great inconvenience 
from the local prejudices and partialities to which it might give 
occasion •, but still the evil arising from the monstrous patronage 
of the Government is so great and alarming, that we should be 
well pleased to see this remedy applied to it, with such precautions 
and limitations, as would leudily suggest themselves in digesting 
any practical scheme. 

lieforc leaving this vsubjcct, it is necessary to observe, that 
ihcre is an actual corrective to this cardinal vice of our constitu- 
tion, whicii palliates its pernicious conseq-uences, wi so Gr, as to 
make it consistent with a great degree of liberty. If this enor- 
mous patronage were vested in any permarvent and distinct branch 
of the Government, whicli always retained the same interests and 
inclinations, it is Impossible, we conceive, that it should not, long 
ago, have destroyed the whole liberties of the nation, and esta- 
blished itself into an absolute and uncontroulable authority. I’he 
fact is, liow’ever, that it is vested in the majority uf a divided as- 
.sembly; and that while the patronage itself remains undiminish- 
etl and unaltered, there is aiu)ther division of tliat assembly, into 
whose hands it is constantly liable to be transferred. Now, a- 
mong tlie considerations' wliich arc able to tiiinsniute a minority 
a indurity of tliat licase, the most irnpovtant and cj>crativc, 
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no doubt, I's an apprehension of resistance or disorder among the 
people; and accordingly, when the leaders of an existing majo- 
rity are tempted to employ their influence to do any thing verjr 
unjust or oppressive, a considerable part of their followers will 
naturally go over to the other side, and the opposition will be 
converted into an administration, and obtain possession of the 
whole vast influence of their predecessors, with an impressive 
warning as to the hazard of relying too far upon it. It is thus 
that the existence of a strong opposition, which is sure to be re- 
cruited by every unpopular act of the Ciovei nnicnt, serves to keep 
the administration under a salutary restraint ; and that the vast 
weight of national patronage, though it docs render the machine 
of Government topheavy and unmanageable, is prevented, by the 
constant fluctuation* of its' pressure, from oversetting it altogether, 
or crushing the liberties of the people under its perpetual obliqulty- 
In addition to this constitutional fragility of ministerial power, 
the natural mortality of the Sovereign may be regarded as a fur- 
ther security against the preponderating weight of state patronage- 
Thoiigli the efficient power be CYidently lodged in the House of 
Commons, the personal inclination or dispositions of the reigning 
Monarch are by no means without their influence. From natural: 
and obvious causes, it almost always happens, that fhe heir-ap- 
parent belongs to a different party in politics from that which i.'i 
habitually trusted by the Sovereign on the throne ; and the con- 
stant hazard of a demise serves still further to rcstrabi the exist- 
ing administration in the exercise of the vast influence, w^hich 
they hold by a tenure so precarious. If it were not for the con- 
stant operation of these two internal correcrives, we conceive tlint: 
the constitution could not long sustain the pressure of this griev- 
ous and growing iofirmity. If an adminisiraiion were to be form- 
ed so popular and commanding, as, after a long course of suc- 
cessful contentions, to annihilate, or very greatly to loiluce, the 
strength of opposition, — and if, along wutli tlib. unnatural 
in the state of Parliamentary power, the reign iiig Monarch an I 
the heir apparent were to concur coidially In their choice of men 
and pleasures, — it is scarcely possible to imagine, how tlie Iiber» 
ties and independence of the people should he enabled to with- 
stand the constant mining and insidious action of ilie vast influ- 
ence which would then flow, in one stearly and undeviating cur- 
rent, against the foundations of their freedom, hi muIi a situa- 
tion, a rebellion might be excited among the lower people, by open 
oppression; and a violent revolution might ilnow off the heavy 
load of corruption and tyranny: but the constitution itsedf would 
be lost and overthrown, and the overgrown power of the govern*, 
ment would have extinguished t!ie last spa: hs of legitimate free- 
dom. 
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Thus much it may suffice to say as to the two most imminent 
and palpable evils, which some sanguine patriots have expected to 
remove by a reform in the Commons’ House of Parliament. There 
remains a third, and a more fundamental, though less conspicu- 
ous evil, as to which there may be room perhaps for a different 
prognosis. This we have already described, in a general way, as 
consisting in the monopoly of political power which the course of 
events had thrown into the hands of an inadequate part of the 
people, and the consequent jealousy and disaffection of the re- 
mainder. It is necessary, however, to explain, more particularly, 
our impression as to the origin, magnitude, and probable effects 
of this disorder. 

In doing this, we must beg leave to refer our readers to cer- 
tain general remarks which w^e formerly * took occasion to 
make on the distinctive characters of new and of old govern- 
ments, and the advantages and disadvantages of each respec- 
tively. In all new governments, superior fitness at>d ability 
are the sole recommendations to office and employments. In 
old governments, hereditary wealth and rank are apt to have 
too great an influence. The former, therefore, are common- 
ly administered with more vigour and ability ; but the latter 
nve, for the most part, more stable and secure. This advantage' 
they derive from the natural tendency ol the influence derived 
from wealth, to settle and consolidate into a sort of patriarchal 
chieftainship, which gains strength by descent and duration j 
while the influence derived from mere personal talents or accom- 
plishments, necessarily perishes with the individual by whom they 
were possessed. An oid government is a mass made up of a con- 
geries of little circles, each of which has its own fixed centre 
and point of radiation. Every county, and district, and parish 
and village, has its settled lieads and leaders, through whom, as 
their natural organ, their sentiments and wishes arc made known, 
and by whose influence they may be generally impressed with 
tlie wishes and sentiments cf others. AJl the little springs and 
fountains of political pow'cr, have worn themselves deep and per- 
manent channels ; and are reunited into certain great currents, 
which hold their course wil!i undevlating regularity, and maintain 
rlie freshness and fertility of the land without danger or disturb- 
: ncc. Sucli is the state of things, in a certain stage, of all free 
puvt;riimcrn3 ; but it ib easy to sec, even without the aid of expe- 
rience, that the -very foundations of this tranquillity are liable to 
Lt* cuiriplctc-ly subvert'^d. 

There' are only two sources of infliuMce in society — personal 
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gifts and accomplishments — and property. The first, of course, 
affords in itself the best title, to preeminence ; but wealth can be 
transmitted to a successor, and can be accumulated— while virtue, 
and tali*nts cannot. In the progress of society, therefore, th# 
one kind of influence is constantly acquiring strength, while the 
otlier is necessaiily stationary ; — and thus the aristocracy of per- 
sonal merit is gradually supplanted, or at least overtopped, by 
the aristocracy of hereditary wealth. This is the first step in the 
history of civilized society. Crowns become hereditary ; Gene- 
rals do not fight their way up from the ranks ; and men succeed 
to certain honours and privileges, without tlie pretext of having 
earned them by their own exertions. 

In rude and simple limes, when the duties of rulers and states- 
men are easy, and when luxury holds out no temptation to in-, 
action, men who arc thus born to command arc usually suffi- 
ciently fitted for it. They monopolize almost all the instruction 
and education of the age ; and having no other objects of ambi- 
tion or enjoyment but those which are set before them by their 
duty, they generally unite both the influence of wealth and of 
merit, and maintain a tranquil and unquestioned supremacy over 
their natural inferiors. Such was the state of things in the main, 
during the prevalence of the feudal system, in modern Europe ^ 
and it was in this state that all those usages and prejudices and. 
liabitual notions took their rLse, the clash of which with another 
form of society, is at this moment holding that quarter of the^ 
world ill convulsions. It is to this point that we wish particu- 
larly to direct the attention of our readers. 

After the whole people of Europe had thus been separated into 
the two great classes of the gentry or nobility, who engrossed the 
whole political power — and the peasantry or common people, who 
had no share in that power — two great changes were gradually and 
silently effected in the interior structure of society. In the first 
place, the privileged orders were seduced by luxurious inventions 
into a very general neglect of the accomplishments which alone 
could fit them for the situations, now become more important than 
ever, which they still continued to monopolize ; and, in the se- 
cond place, the common people, by a great improvement in their 
education and circumstances, came to acquire a large share of that 
intelligence, and skill and ambition, which was formerly engrossed 
by their chieftains. Being infinitely superior in numbers, it w'iil 
easily be understood, that when their education and opportunities 
came to be nearly alike, they should produce a greater number of 
able and distinguished persons than the class of the nobility •, and 
thus a new aristocracy of merit arose, wliich was opposed in a 
good degree to the old aristocracy of w^ealth or rank, and threats 
eiied to supplant or eclipse it. 
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This is the true history of the French revolution ; and of all 
tlie other revolutions, by which snch of the nations of the Con- 
tinent, as escape the yoke of a military despotism, are obviously 
cfcstined (though, w^e hope, without bloodshed or dissension) to 
be regenerated. One of their own writers, in speaking of th^ 
former event, says, with ^ome quaintness, and much truth, that 
its true cause is to be found in the * plenitude du mcrite de Tier:^ 
Etat, * The genius and ambition of those who were excluded 
from the exercise of political power, had come to be so miicli great- 
er than that of tliose who monopolized it, that, at last, it burst for- 
cibly through the barriers which had been set up to confine it, and 
overthrew the whole frame of the Government by which it had been 
so long and so unwisely neglected. 'The sum, then, of the whole 
general doctrine is this, — that all governments are virtually of the 
nature of aristocracies ; and that aristocracies are of two soits, — 
that of personal merit, and that of rank or hereditary wealth. 
In order to make any Government secure and peaceful, these two 
aristocracies must be united; and as, in former times, this was 
efiected by thei superior skill, valour, and accomplishment of the 
hereditary chieftains, so it seems as if it could only be accom- 
plished, now that this superiority has ceased, by their yielding up 
a large share of political power to those who have become their 
equals in all kinds of personal endowments. 

These observations apply, in all their extent, to the nations 
6f the Continent only ; and our business is chiefly with Eng- 
land. Tct we have chosen to state them in this broad and gene- 
ral manner, in order to convey to our readers a more clear and 
fimple idea of that great European diftemper, with which, it 
appears to us, that this country alfo is afHi<!iled, though in a 
much flighter degree than its neighbours. With us, too, the 
people are getting as wife as their rulers ; and, ceafing already to 
recognize atiy real fuperiority in thofe to whom they had been ac- 
cuRumed to look up with implicit confidence, they begin to feel 
that diftriifl; and cliflatisfaflion with the atlual arillocracy which 
lias burft out into fuch fatal diforders in feme other countries, 
'rhe old leaders of the nation, on the other hand, are by no means 
fuificiently aware, either of the intelligence, the difeontent, or 
the ambition of the lower and middling orders ; and are difpofed 
to reprefs, what they corifider as accidental turbulence or ill hu- 
mour, by a high and haughty aflertion of their own power and 
authority. Though men of low birth are not fyllematically cx- 
• ludtd from any firuation in this country, it is perfedly well 
jenown, not only that there is a very narrow and jealous mono- 
poly of all polls of importance, but that there is a very great w^nt 
vri\ropathy between tlte people ar.d theii rulers 3 and that little 
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deference 5s pnid to public opinion, except when it threatens to 
iiidic^te itfolf- in tumult and diforder. 

The nature of this monopoly was explained at fome length on 
a form'et occafion 5 and may be ftated iti a very few words. The 
fiominatibn ro all high offices is fubflantially in the majority of the 
Houfe of Commons ; and tliis majority can only bo maintain- 
ed, by udng this patronage, among other things, in fuch a way 
as to give fatisfu^tion to thofe of whom it is compofod. In con- 
fequence of long hereditary connexion, and other caufes wliich 
need not he explained, certain nifiividuals have obtained the pow- 
er, not only of fecuring their own election as members of this af- 
fembly, but of fecuring the ole^lioii of feveral of their friends alfo. 
When the miniitry, tlurefore, is confronted, as it almoll always 
is, by a pretty Itrong mlncrity, it is obviouily in the power of a 
very frnal I number of their adhere ins to iriAke vrh./. ic^rms they 
pleafe as to the fiiling up of any of tlie great appointments in the 
nation. If two or three cf thefo powerfid individuals concur in 
recommending any perum, however H-nderly qualified, to any fi- 
tuation, lK»W€‘ver in<portant, and that under the coiKliLion cff de- 
ferting the minillry if their recommendation bo not attended to,— 
it is obvious tliat in alrnoft all cafes it miifl be attended to, and that 
there can be no fr*^o choice or competition either to the government 
or the peopK*. The i\itl is, accordingly, that a! moll all tho great 
offices (»f the ftate are monopolized by a few great families ; anel 
llrat, if there be any inembfr of them poffefTed of talents to dif- 
charge tli^dr duties with any tolerable degree of diiccncy, a claim 
is fure to bo made in his bthe.lf, which, from the nature of the 
government, has almoft.the force of a command. 

With regard, .igain, to tlie obvious want of fympal’H'’ and com- 
munication between the people and their rulers, and th.e mingled 
difeontent and contempt wffiich naturally anfes, on both fides, 
from this unconititutioiinl eflrangeiuent ; tl)is is owing, we be- 
lieve, in a \t-ry great degree, to the aclual ignorance of the mofb 
forvvard and IHrring part of our public functionaries wdih regard 
to the real fenriniwiirs, as well as the intelligence and temper, of 
the people. Living conlbr.itly in tho mctropolisj,— engaged perpe- 
tually with their fehentes ard intrigues — and communic-iting wnit 
the people only tlmough iboie clangorous middlemen wMio pretend to 
difpofe of elections, it is nor w’^ondorful that they Ihould want Irifur,.- 
aud opportunity to make thcrnfdves acquainted with the Hate of 
public opinion, ov that they IhjuJd regard its exprefiicn as an un- 
grateful irifei M'ence with their peculiar privileges. 'When iho 
public bulincfs of a country is much accumulated, and coide- 
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quently iruich fubdividccf, there is nothing pcihnps which makes 
a man more ftiallow and arrogant, than to be wholly engaged in 
it ; and it is, we beli-we, very much owing to the multiplication 
ol thofe pert, praflifed, and narrow-minded politicians, that that 
repulfive tone of contempt has been adopted towards the people, 
which has been repaid, upon their fide, with retorted fcorn and 
refentment. 

Such, we conceive, are a few of the general caufes which Have 
Jed, in the natural conrfe of things, to that monopoly of power 
and that popular difeontent which have been produced, by fimilar 
caufes, to a much greater extent in fome of the neighbouring na- 
tions. There are certain peculiarities, however, in our recent 
hiftory, and in the afpefl of the prefent times, which have pro- 
digioully aided their natural operation In our cafe, and accele- 
rated the cfFe£l which might other wife have come upon us in a 
form lefs alarming. The caufes of difunion which we have al- 
ready noticed, are involved in the very nature of our govern*- 
ment, and in fome degree in the conftitution of modern ibclety. 
'rhofe which we are about to enumerate may be confidcred, in 
fome meafure, as extrinfic and accidental. 

There is, in the place, the effect of the French revolution, 
which has had a twofold operation on the people and on the govern- 
ment of this country. In the first place, by exciting a great dread 
of popular insurrection, and a great zeal in favour of royalty and 
high birth, and all kinds of .yuient establishments and dignities, it 
encouraged the government to assume a higher tone, and to com- 
port itself towards the people in a more imperious manner, than 
would either have been ventured upon, or endured, under other 
circumstances. Now, though the nation has got rid of the panic 
and the zeal which produced this innovation, the government is 
unwilling to abate of the jealous and commanding toi'e to which 
it had become accustomed during the prevalence of these fell- 
ings. . The se^on<l effect of this great event has been, to render 
hereditary rank and pretension less imposing and respectable than 
formerly in the eyes of the people. The diadem of Bonaparte 
has dimmed the lustre of all the antient crowns of’Europe j and 
her nobles have been c-utshone, and oiitgeneralled, and outnego- 
tiated, by men raised by their own exertions from the commoti 
level of the pojmlace. The antient and hereditary rulers of 
trait s, in short, have made but a poor figure in the contest with 
their plebeian antigonists ; and it is impossible that the pe(>ple of 
this country sliouKl have been spectators of the struggle, without 
feeling ati ah.;teinent of that habitual veneration for rank and dig- 
nity, v/liich is still a considerable ingredient in their loyalty and 
iubinission. 'rheir apprehension of this effect, has led the injiK 
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dicious part of our aristocracy, and the bnse and more numerous 
herd of their underlings, to attempt to counteract it, by a more 
than ordinary share of arro rmcc and p esamption. 

The second aggravation of this constitutional disorder, may 
referred to the unusual duration of Mr Pitt’s administration, and 
to the circumstances under which the present ministry assumed 
and have maintained their situations. We conceive it to be es- 
sential to the purity of the English constitution, that no ministry 
should remain very long in office. For the time they are in, 
they degrade their opponents throughout the nation to the condi- 
tion of the plebeian orders in the old tyrannical governments of 
the Continent, by a systematical exclusion from all posts of ho- 
nour and dignity ; and ^re only prevented, by the precariousness 
of their tenure, from adopting towards them in common society 
all those insolent airs of superiority which the noblesse of old France 
used to practise towards such as wore not noble. If an admi- 
nistration last very long, something of this kind must infallibly 
grow up even in this country ; and some of our readers may re- 
member, that there was an approach to it during the time of Mr 
Pitt’s greates!: popularity. Lord Sidmouih’s administration, and 
the shortlived ministry of Lord Grenville, gave a check to this 
tone of proscription \ bat the sudden conversion of the most in- 
significant minority which has existed since the Revolution, into 
the most confident and imperious iniirstry that ever existed in 
i^gland, has renewed the alarms of all who look beyond the 
nlur that lies before them. The present adpainistration is evi- 
dently a continuation of that which was directed by Mr Pitt ; 
and the result of the two short attempts to supplant it, almost 
authorises us to conclude, that it is impossible to keep out mi- 
nistry which has been long in power, and has retained the per- 
.sonal favour of the Sovereign. Though driven repeatedly from 
their posts by the public scorn or indignation, they have only to 
wait till some blunder or disaster shake the popularity of their 
sucessors, and mfly reckon upon being brought back in triumph 
Miththe whole train of their dependants. Whatever evils and 
inconveniences, therefore, attend a very long administration, ei- 
ther from the greater narrowness of their monopoly, the increas- 
ed insolence of their tone, or their more habitual alienation from 
the sentiments of the people, may be expected to become appi- 
rc*nt in our actual c.rcumstances, and to aggravate those discon- 
tents which spring from causes still more radical. 

The thh'd accidental source of our dissensions, may be traced 
to the sudden disappearance of most of the great and popular 
characters by whom the nation had been long accustomed to b.? 
guided j and t!ie succesaion of a race of men who are generally 
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acknowledged to be unequal to "he mighty tasks which have been 
assigned to them. With all the growing intelligence and dis- 
content and presumption of the lower and middling orders, they 
were still held in awe by the geinus and established superiority of 
tliose men. The body of the nation relied implicitly on their 
wisdom ; and their very errors were respectt?d even by those wlio 
had the courage to expose them. Of late, however, the govern- 
ment has fallen into the hands of persons who are less known 
and less respertod 5 — wliose names carry nothing venerable with 
them to emioble siibinissioti, and nothing commanding to over- 
awe turbulence. Though their gifts and their popular qualities 
are far inferior to those of their predecessors, their pretensions 
are at least as lofty, and expressed in a manner still more haugh- 
ty and revolting. Nor is it a thing to be wondered at, if a })eo- 
ple, disposed at any Vate to call in question the authority of ils 
rulers, should feel more than usual discontent when delivered in- 
fo the hands of men wl.o have no place in either aristocracy — of 
rank or of talents j and who, witliout the aid of general popu- 
larity, or the support of cxteiisive connexions, Iiave taken posses- 
sion of the government on the strength of a certain clerk-like ala- 
crity and thoroughgoing confidence — of accommodating conscien- 
ces, and habits of courtly compliance. The great complication 
and increase of the national business, has given rise, in our times, 
to this new generation of public men. l3ut they have hitherto 
been subservient to the actual rulers of tlie state ; and the era ^ 
their accession to immediate pow'er, could scarcely fail to Be 
marked with the symptoms of popular dissatisfaction. 

The la$i peculiar or temporary cause of Our national disunion, 
is the extraordinary peril of the times in which W"e live, ami the 
signal want of success wdth which almost all our public measures 
have been attended. In ordinary times, it is little more than a la- 
bour of honmir to administer public afldirs, and a matter neaily of 
indiiTerence hy whom they are administered. In such times, a po- 
Jished and .ntclKigcnt nation in reality governs itself; ami the of- 
iice cf prime minister may be fairly sought by, and safely yield- 
ed to any man of popular manners, and 01 dinary skill in business. 
But, when the stj,tj of a people comes to be lull of hazard and 
difficulty — when every blunder is big with incalculable danger, 
and the want of consummate judgment threatens to involve every 
individual in 1 uin — it then becomes utterly iritolerabic that a post 
of such rcsponviibiHiy should Le given up to presumptuous medi- 
ocrity, — or the immi’ient peril of twenty millions of men be made 
a stake for conceited selfishuess, or low party passion, to play for. 
liven those who are most inclined, by nature and habit, to acqui- 
esce in established systems, and to trust to official wisdom, arc rous- 
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cd, at such a season, to nujulre a little into the qualifications of th(dr 
rulers, and to murmur ai.-, dnst that most atrocious of :.ll abuses, by 
which incapacify is allo.vcd to drivel in the place wher^ treniua 
herself might falter and gro\v pale. When the people look to 
the condition to which they ire now brought, and the lamentable 
issue of the many prou-l promises wliich their rulers have uiide 
to them in the course of the contest ; — when they look back p- 
011 the wh(dc foreign policy of E .gland for these List twenty y rs 
— upon that strange and luimiliniug scene of iinprov ivlence, in- 
consistency, insolence, and paltry rapacity — that sad so les oi pre- 
posterous hones nid discre^litahle disappointments — that sickening 
alternation of blasting and disgrace, of biusterinr, apologies, rash 
councils, and tardy performance; — when they look back upon all 
these things, and recollect that tlieir alTairs are still in the guid- 
ance of the remnant of these unprosperous counsellors, by whom 
t?iey have been so often deceived ; — is it not reasonable to expect, 
that their incredible credulity should at last be exhausted, and that 
they should begin to ask, whether there is net in the naiion some 
better judgment, and cooler temper, to save them in the crisis of 
their fate ? It is needless, for our present purpose, to vSpeak of 
the policy which has been pursued as. to Ireland, or of the me- 
lancholy mixture of rashness and irresolution, of dread and of 
defiance of public ojiinion, which has been exhibited in some late 
proceedings of the Government. Enough has been said to show^ 
tffct the dangers of the country, and the Jong train of disappoint- 
ments wliich she has purchased at so great a price, must have ex- 
cited a pretty general distrust and disrespect for its rulers, even if 
there !iaJ not been causes of a more general naiure to produce 
tins alienation. 

Such, as it appears to us, are the leading circumstances, both 
general and particular, which havf' led to the great political mala- 
dy under which we now labour — the monopoly of polirical power 
by too small a part of the nation, and tlie consequent discoiitfuit 
of the greater number. Two miserable consequences result 
from this evil. In the first place, alFairs arc administered with 
much less wisdom and judgment, tlirin if the public serv.*nts 
were chosen, on account of their serviceable qualities, from the 
whole body of the* nation- In the second place, there is evident 
danger of disorder among the people thenu eives, and a cer- 
tainty of their being lukewarm in ihe service of Government, 
even where the national security may call on them for the 
greatest exertions. The evil, therefore, waidi we have spent 
60 mucii time in describing, is such calls imperiously for % 
remedy. 

'I'iiere can be little doubt, we humbly conceive, tiiat the go- 
vernng part of the luitioa is, upon the whole, worse qualified 
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for the task it has to perform, than any other tlescription of per- 
sons within it. In all other departments of intellectual exer- 
<j:ion, we hare among us inftances of unrivalled talent, dexterity 
and fucccfs ; and the body of the people, we verily believe, 
contains a greater inafs cf found judgment, varied intelligencf", 
and origimd genius, than any other people that ever cxifted. 
Our political artifuiis, however, are by no means of the fam^ 
degree of excellence ; and, in fpitc cf the grei.t demand wh.ich 
the tircumrtances of the times have cre ited for tl is kin»l of 
talent, it is obvious that the fiipply has recently been very in:- 
deqiiatr. When this is t!se cafe, political economiOs tell u®, 
we may conclude at once that th.ore is forre undue mi<nopc?y 
cf thiC fcurccs fn ni which it Ihould be derived 5 and the invelii- 
gation in which we have juft been engaged, feen'.s to jufljfy 
the conclunon in this inlt.incc. 'Fhe tine cure, then, for ihfS 
part of the tvll — to deferibo it in gentral t^rms — is to put an 
end to this monopoly ; to multiply ihe points of contaJd between 
the wifdoni which is in the peoph , and that whieh is actn.liy en - 
pdoyed in the conduA of tl'eir aitbirs \ to eid .rge the intt lleilu 1 
con\munic‘ation between ihc nation and its luh-rs *, and t' ns to en- 
able the knowledge and tlie t.flent th it are in tl e counliy rr> aft 
upon the niechanifm by whicli irs biiuiu Is is pcilormed. Foi the 
other part of the tvil, it is eqindly cal’y to indicaic ti e j.pi'erl 
defeription of tl e remedy. It mult cotdlil in a change tf tonj 
ill the government, and in tl e greater part of thefe w)>.o aim :it 
political influence in the country, — fueb a change oiily as rnny 
lliow that there is a finceve defire to coc'cili.uo, and to acl Mlong 
with the great body of the people; th^t ♦^hey are not looked upon 
cither with contempt or dillrult ; and rh t their right to think and 
to feel for the fituaiion of the country is fcrioufly and cordially 
recognized. 

All this, v/e admit, is very vague nnd y t, if there were a 
g'.’iieral end finctre difpoficion to reduce it to praflice, very liiile 
cliincuity, we believe, would be expeiiencfd. Our popular rc- 
form^TS are undouhtcilJy far !nr»re fpcciflc. 'I'hcy are for cu'ting 
off the rotten burghs, cJilarging tl e el. clive franc! ife, and Ihort- 
cning the duration of parliament ; I y which operations, they con- 
t. nd, that the people vill at orce be rcconcjiled to the govern- 
nu nt, and tic government be rendered cordial to the people; 
Now, tliough we aie ii finitely h fs fjnguine as to the cfFedls of 
fjcU mtafuns, and aie fati fied, indeed, that the whole of wliat 
is i.f'w propofed could not be attempfed without the gre itell dan- 
ger, we are Hill ready to admit, that the cxpcclarlens of ncTit 
from a p.irliamontary reform^ nv2 much Icfs chimerical with a 
view to tl’e great evil of wh.ich ve l:ave been fpeaking, than as 
to ary cf the other elRcU which have been anticip. tod from i*. 

We 
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We have always profefled to be on the whole friendly to fuch 
a reform ; and if the people be generally delirotis of it, we tliink 
the time is come when it ought to be no longer withheld. We 
do not think that it will produce a parliament materially differeit 
in its charaQer or compofiiion from that which now exifts ; and 
we lhall ftate, in the fequrl, the rcafons why we fiiould dread 
the idea of any material dilFerence. But it will ilo good, we 
think, in two important particulars. In the firft place, it will 
tend to raife the importance of the people in general, and to 
maintain and exercise in them that feeling of citizenship and 
political duty, which is so apt to be lost in a commercial country; 
although it is upon it that all rational freedom must ulti- 

mately repose. In the second phicc, the mere granting of a boon 
to which so much importance has been (perhaps foolishly) attach- 
ed, will be a pledge of the confidettce and cordiality with which 
they are regarded by their superiors, and will go far to dispel the 
jealous and hostile feelings wdilch so many other causes have late- 
ly gendered between them. 

As to the kind or the quantity of reform which we think may 
be safely granted for those purposes, it wiil scarcely be expected 
that we should presume to lay any specific proposition before our 
readers, 'fhe most obvious fault in our present system of repre- 
sentation, Is its great and glaring inequality. In some places, five 
men returning two members, — in others fifty thousand : Here, a 
burgh of twenty hovels having its full share of representation, — 
there, two or three large and prosperous towns not represented at 
all. Now, though we would not altogether destroy »his inequa- 
lity, which produces good as well as bad effects on the whole, we 
ccrtaiijly think that it ought to be diminished, a?Kl a certain approacli 
made to uniformity in the exercise of so valuable a right. We 
would not scruple, therefore, to take away the right of electing 
from several close and several decayed burghs, and to give more 
members to several populous districts. The pecuniary qualifica- 
tion of the electors ought, at the same time, to be sujncwhat 
raised, especially in the open burghs; but to compensate this, it 
ought to be estimated in the counties, as well as elsewhere, not 
merely by property or interest inland^ but by property of ail 
sorts, or rather, perh.ips, by the payment of taxes to a certain a- 
mount, — paying a due tribute to the superior weight and respec- 
tability of tlie Jaiuied interest, by makiiig the qualification lovvtr 
for them than for other proprietors. Some regulations •should 
also be adopted for av(uding the fuTiUlt and disorder w^hilh now 
disgrace our most popiiur elect ions, .md which have inspired 
many worthy people witli a general horror at the veiy name of a 
popular reform. Sometlung may be L-anied bi this respect from 
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the practice of America, where, by means of Witten votes, col- 
lected and authenticated by a very simple process, the elections 
are conducted, in that country of universal suffrage and ferocious 
ftetionj without the smallest tendency to disorder. -If this could 
be accomplished with us, it would certainly remove one very strong 
objection to shortening the duration of parliament. 

Such a reform as this, we are convinced, might be effected with 
perfect safety ; and, we make no doubt, wiili considerable benefit 
to the country. Its beneficial effects, however, we arc persuad- 
ed; would be cor.fined to the points we have just mentioned. It 
would not materially touch the state of taxation or of influence ; — 
and as for altering the composition of the House of Commons, by 
exciiiding from It all who are sent th'cre by the interest of the 
ministry or of nobl'e families, v e can orjly say, that if we be- 
lieved ir at all likely to pr'^duce such an effect, we should think it 
our duty to Ktrivc against ii, as agahist'a measure which would 
deprive rs of all the nr ciical blcssii.gs of our constitution. 

We to. ^'c liberty, on a former occasion,* to say a good deal 
upon this subjtcf \ and dter observing that the whole substantial 
of tlif Governn'iCrt was now manifestly vested in the 
House ( I ConiiTiuns, we proceeds v’ to show that the Iv.lnnce of the 
constilutioi: \v.<;5 nres^Tved, and could only be preserved, by being 
transferred into th.it House \ where a certain proporlion of the in- 
fluenc." ov the Crown and of the great fan ilies of the land, was ad- 
vantageously, tliGUgh somewhat irregularly, mingled witli the pro- , 
per represe Citation of the people. The expediency, and indeed the 
necessity of this arrangement, we should humbly conceive, must 
be manifest to all wlio wdl but consider the distractions and 
dreadful convulsions that woiild ensue, if the three branches of 
the Legislature were really to be kept apart in their practical ope- 
rations, and to che ck and controui each other, not by an infusion 
of their elementary principles into all the measures of each, but 
by v/orking separately to thwart or undo what had bten under- 
taken by the other, without any means of concert or cooperation. 

In the first place, it is perfectly obvious, that if the House of 
Commons, witlj its abstjjute power over the supplies, and its 
c:onnexion with tlie physical force of the nation, were to be 
composed entirely of the representatives of the yeomanry of the 
counties and the tradesmen pf the burghs, and were to be actuat- 
ed solely by the feelings and interests wdiich are peculiar to that 
class <^mcn, it would infallibly convert the government into a 
mere Kmocracy, and speedily sweep away the incumbrance of 
Lords and Commons, who could not exist at all therefore, if they 

had 
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had not an Influence in this assembly. But even iiupjfdsing that 
this consequence would not immediately follow, 1$ it iiOt obvious, 
in the second place, that if the House of I^ords and theSorereigrt 
had no mea is of influ jncing the determination of the Commons 
within thfir own wuUs, they could only controul them in the e'x- 
ercise of their legislative function, by throwing out or negativ- 
ing the bills which had been passed by the unanimous assent of 
that House? — Now-, there is no man, we believe, who can he- 
sitate as to the consequences of such a mode of controul as 
this. If the House of Commons were to send up a series of 
popular bills which were successively negatived by the Sovereign, 
the consequence would hfallibl]/ be, an insurrection and a civil 
war : — and if, on the other hand, he were to pass, as a matter of 
course, every bill which had been voted by a great majority of that 
House, at the same time that he and his servants had no inliifence 
over their deliberations, the controul of the executive would be ut- 
terly lost and abandoned; and the government, as we luive already 
said, would be changed into a virtual republic. It seems to us to 
be a matter of necessity, therefore, that the Crown should liave a 
certain influence in the House of Commons. That of the nobili- 
ty is still less irregular. In point of fact, indeed, the nobility of 
England are no longer distil ^^mishable, as to their intereslSy from 
her opulent commoners ; nor is there any intelligible ground for 
excluding the influence of the one, more than that of the other. 
If It be true, indeed, that the whole force of the government ac- 
tually resides in the House of Commons, which we take to be 
obvious to every one who will take the pains to reflect upon 
it ; it follows, that the Nobility, as well as the Crown, must ei- 
ther liave something to say in its deliberations, or must have no- 
thing to say in tlie government. Their separate functions serve 
other purposes indeed ; but, acting in these, they could exercise 
no cflFc'ctual controul over the Commons, though they might pro- 
voke them to their destruction, 

Thefepropofitions might be coploully illuftrated by the whole hif- 
tory of the Englifh government, ever fince the increafing weight and 
confequence of the Commons gave them an efFeflive power in the 
proceedings of the Legiflature. While the Sovereign lived on his • 
Royal demefues, and wars were fupported by knights*^ fervicc ; — r 
while there were fcarcely any taxes, and the bufineis of legiflation 
was fettled in a few days in each year, the Houfe of Commons 
had little to do but to vote a fcanty fupply, and fomettmes to acedm- 
pany it by a remonftrance of no terror nor authority. The Sove- 
reign, in the firfl place, could do without the fupply, if it fliould be 
aftually withheld ; in the fecond place, he could levy what he pica f- 
ed, in a variety of ways, without the coniciit of that aflcmbly ; and, 
finally, he'and his nobles and their rctaitK^rs, for whole equipment it 

was 
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wa» wanted) eouM at any time eafily overbear the whole Houfe of 
Commons and their conflituentS) and compel them to yield whatever 
cwas demanded. This (late of things lafted till the time of , Henry 
the Eighth) or Elisabeth \ down to which period the conftitution of 
England a^ually confided of the feparate and uncompounded ele- 
ments of Kirigi LordSf and CommonS) each a£ting upon a view 
of its peculiar intertd. The growing importance oi tlie CommonS) 
and the wants of the Government) made a pra£lical change ne- 
cciTary in the reign of the Stewarts ; and the attempt to adhere to 
the theory of the conditiition produced the dedruflion of the mo- 
narchy and the death of the King. Mr Laing, in his late accu- 
rate and profound hillory) has pointed out this di(lin£ily as the 
caufe of thefe unhappy convulfions. The King) he obferveS) 
ruined himfclf and the country, by danding on his preroga- 
tivC) and lugle^ing the means of influencing the Parliament. 
He made various efFortS) incited) to feduce and gain over the 
mod formidable of the popular leaders in that aflembly ; but 
he chofc) mod abfurdly, to proclaim bis triumph) by making 
them immediately defid from that occupation, and enlilling them 
as the open advocates of his prerogative. Indead of fubmitting to 
receive; the popular leaders as his minisierst, and in this way 
bringing all the weigiit of tl'«e Royal influence to bear through 
that commanding channel upon the Parliament) he never pro- 
moted them to o(Ece till they had lost all power and popu- 
larity by an avowed desertion to the separate party of the King \ 
and thus, by allowing the Commons to carry every thing before 
them in their own House, and then opposing the naked walls of 
his prerogative to the full shock of that unbridled current, he in- 
vited a contest, that, even in those days, proved ruinous to him- 
self and to the constitution. The same principle of misgovern- 
ment, aided indeed by baser practices on a baser generation, last- 
*ed down ti^ the Revolution j when, as is universrilly acknowledg- 
ed, the rue principles of the constitution w^ere first recognized, 
and the reign of iitfiitetice and regular freedom began. 

With these impressions, then, not only of the harnilcssness, 
but of the viral necessity of a certain infusion of Royal and aris- 
tocratical influence in that assembly which virtually engrosses 
the whole power of the Legislature, it will easily be understood, 
that we have no great indulgence for those notions of reform, 
which seem to be uppermost in the minds of some of its warmest 
supporters ; and that we should consider such a change in the 
constitution of thfct House, as Sir Francis Burdelt and Mr Cobbott 
appear to think essential to its purity, as by far the greatest cala- 
mity which could be inflicted upon us by our own hands. These 
very able and eloquent persons, too, we observe, are fully aware 
©f the consequences which we have endeavoured to connect with 
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such. an alteration; and, indeed, it h very remarkabH th'5(t both 
of them regard the revival or active development of the King’s 
. prerogative, as an important part of that beneficial reform, whidi 
they thitik would be effected by purging the Commons’ House of 
all admixture of Royal or aristocratical influence. Mr Cobbett 
talks repeatedly of the irregularity of Parliament interfering 
with the King’s choice of his ministers, with which, he says, 
they have no more to do, than with the choice of his running 
footmen ; and Sir Francis Burdett, in the speech which is before 
us, is reported, we observe, to h^ave insisted very largely upon 
the benefits to be derived from restoring to the Sovereign the 
prerogative of determining what burghs should be allowed to re- 
turn members to Parliament, and which should be deprived of 
that privilege. It is obvious, therefore, that they see clearly, 
that if this influence is to be destroyed in the House of Com- 
mons, it must either be renewed in the shape of prerogative, 
or the kingly and aristocratical elements must be altogether 
discharged from the constitution. It does strike us, we will 
confess, with astonishment, to find persons, of the force of mind 
and the knowledge of the gentlemen in question, seriously incul- 
cating such strange and tremendous doctrine. To set the So- 
vereign of this country again to stand upon his prer||?gative, and to 
meet the encroachments of a democratical House of Commons, 
with no other aid than a set of ministers appointed without any 
connexion with that House, would be to expose the monarchy 
and the constitutioa to a fate infinitely more certain and terrible 
than that which fell Upon them in the time of King Charles ; 
while to allow kirn or his ministers to say, at every election, from 
what places members should or^should not be sent, would erident- 
ly be to make all the burghs in the kfngdom treasury burghs, — and, 
in fact, to place the whole body pf the legislature under the abso- 
lute power of the executive. We find it difficult to believe that 
men of distinguished talents should be actually imposed upon by 
absurdities so glaring i—bu;: it is yet more difficult and more pain- 
ful to believe, that without being imposed upon, they should be 
capable of maintaining then; to the public, even for the purpose 
of forwarding what they consider to be a patriotic object. 

If we apprehended, therefore, that the Hopse ox Commons 
would be freed from all but popular influence, by making the 
scheme of representation more comprehensive and more coAsist- 
ent, we should certainly be vehement against any such change ia 
its present constitution. We have no fears', however, on this 
head ; and are perfectly satisfied, that so Jong as the administra- 
rion retains any considerable share of its present patronage, and 
SO Jong as the greit families retain their popularity and riches, 

there 
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there will always be a due proportion of their influence to prevent 
that omnipotent assembly ftom being guided by the feelings of 
chly one class of the community. There is a very tolerable pro- 
portion of that influence even among the county members of the 
rarliaraent as it now stands, — such a proportion, perhaps, as would 
be sufficient for the average of tiie whole House: — and by raising 
rhe qualification of an elector, both in tbe counties and in the 
burghs, this aristocratical influence would be made rather, great- 
er over the w]k le kingdom, than it now is in the counties. 

The only cllfficulty with which it appears to us that this great que- 
f tion is attended, arises from the circumstance of this interference 
of the Crown and the Nobility in the representation of the Com- 
mons, not being uiwed or rcgtflaied by tlie public law of tlie land. 
It is piMclisod in a sort of covert and underhand manner ; and this 
gives an appearance of guiltiness to the thing itself, wdiich natural- 
ly embarrasses those who are called on to defend it, and excites a 
iiatur.d apprehension of its danger and illegality. If the thing, how- 
ever, be proved to be actually benelicird, the argument drawn from 
appearances and presumptions must be admitted to be sufficiently 
auswcrcci, Hut the trnih is, that there is a twofold reason for those 
lippearances — one drawn from history, the other from a feeling 
of expediency^ The exercise of tins influence was gradually re- 
sorted to by the King and the nobles, as their only defence against 
the annihilation with which they w^ere threatened by the formi- 
dable increase^ of the popular power ; and It was naturally prac- 
tised ill secret, that it might not be defeated by the interference 
of that great rival.. Even after it came to be universally known 
and recognized in practice, it was not thought either necessary or 
safe to subject it to any fonn^ regulation, both because this could 
not be done without distinctly acknowledging it as a legal and 
constitutional practice in itself, and because it was of such a na-» 
tiire tliat TO nmiiaiioii, which admitted at all of its existence, 
could possibly be effectual. To have attempted to limit the a- 
mount of this influence, therefore, w^ould really have been to in- 
crease and encourage it beyond the bounds which necessity had 
assigned to it. If the King were allowed openly to return ten 
members, and the nobility is many, the only consequence would be, 
that tli ;y would obiain those twenty members bcyoJid what they now 
have, jn l gcr the present numbermore easily elected into the bargain. 
It would be like a permission to smuggle a certain quantity of any 
com mod a y, or to publish a certain number of fibels in the year ; 
llic infaliibiC consequence of which would be, to increavSe the ave- 
rage qiuiriry of smuggling and of defamation by all tli;it quan- 
t*ty. If ih re ho a contraband, therefore, that is necessary to the 
coaifort of country, or a ccrliiin quantity of reviling that must 

have 
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have vent, the wiser policy is, to keep np the laWf and connive 
at its violition within certain limits. It is a breach of privilege 
to publish the speeches of members of Parliament ; yet it is 
highly proper, and, we will say, necessary to the freedom of the 
country, that they should generally be published. It lias not been 
thought necessary, however, to recogni 2 e this right in a formal 
manner ; but the practice is commonly coftnived at, — at the same 
time that a power is retained of reprjessing it, when it may Jip- 
pear to be tending to any abuse 5 the reason is, as in the case be- 
fore us, that it might be dangerous to grant an unlimited sanc- 
tion, and that it is impossible to fix on a just limitation. It is 
equally criminal, in a political point of view, to give a seat or a 
vote out of gratitude for personal favours, or out of deference to 
a parent, or affection for vi son, as it is to give them for a sum of 
money. The gradations by which motives of this kind sli<le into 
mere subserviency or venality, are too fine to be made. the subject 
of regulation ; and a tacit permission of what is inevitable, is 
found to be the best way of retaining the power of checking 
what may be prevented. / 

It is not easy to resolve to conclude, on a tlicme so copious and 
so interesting ; but there is one remark, which is a necessary quali- 
fication, and key, and conclusion, to ail that wc have said, or should 
wish to say on the subject. The people must be the keepers of their 
own freedom. Nobody else either can or will keep it for them. 
All governmervts have a tendency to become arbitrary ; and all le- 
gislative asscrabliesi whether elected or hereditary, hav^c a similar 
propensity. The only check to the encroachments of power, and 
the oppressions of inceptive tyranny, is. the spirit, th.e intelligence, 
the vigilance, the prepared resisfavcCf of tlic people. A king 
with a single regiment of body-guards, might, and most certain- 
ly would, make himself absolute, if he did not know that, on 
the first or the second instance of oppression, his thousand men 
would be set upon and torn to pieces by many thousands of bis 
irritated people. It is the same feeling which prevents el! parlia- 
ments from declaring themselves perpetual, and all ministers from' 
making tben)selves vizirs. - The main point, then, is to keep a- 
live this spirit, this intelligence, this alacrity of observation, this 
determination to resist oppression by force, if necessary : ami 
the chief constitutional use of parliaments and elections, and all 
the machinery and apparatus of Government, is to afford occasions 
and incitements for the exercise and display of all these qualities.’ 
While the nation retains its curiosity and interest about public 
events — while there are men of all parties and all sorts of opinions in 
Parliament — while there is publicity and freedom of speech tlicre 
and throughout the country, wc have no fe;.r cf losing our liber- 
ties 
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ties; or even of any serious attempt being made to Infringe them. 
However constituted, and even hovever corrupt, no Parliament 
^ould dare to rouse the indignation of the people. We have had 
recent and comfortable examples of the terrible force of their o-*' 
pinion ; and, while we would eagerly patronize every scheme of 
reform which has a tendency to increase their spirit, their know- 
ledge and their self-esdmation, we must consider every thing that 
has not this tendency as of very subordinate importance. 


Art. If. Account of the Empire of Marocco^ and the District 
of Suse* Cotnpihd jrom Miscellaueous Observations tnade during 
a long resiJvfice in^ and various Journies through tlie^e Countries* 
To which is added ^ an accurate and interesting Account of Tombuc^ 
ioOf the great Emporium of Central Africa* By James Grey 
Jackson, Esq. Illustrated >vith Engravings. London. 4tc- 
pp. 303 . Printed for the Author. Nicols. 1809. 

A LTHough this volume can by no means be viewed as a syste- 
matic description of West Barbary, and though its title- 
page, in this respect, as well as in the mention of Tombuctoo, is 
calculated to raise expectations which the work itself does not 
fulfil, wc nevertheless accept very thankfully of Mr Jackson’s 
contribution to geographical science; and should be glad to see 
so good an example followed by other mercantile men, who may 
liave similar opportunities of obtaining information. 

Ill the prosecution of his business he has resided for a long 
time among a people less known to Europeans than any other 
with whom we have, during so many ages, had such constant in- 
tercourse.; and he has travelled all over a country within sight of 
Gibraltar, but only less unknown to us than Patagonia and Sou- 
dan. The observations which he has himself made upon those 
parts, and the notices which he has collected respecting the inte- 
rior from native travellers, form a w^ork of considerable value, 
both in a commercial and a literary view ; and lead us to rejoice, 
that merchants who have resided in foreign countries are begin- 
ning more and more to communicate information upon their re- 
turn home. Had this practice prevailed in former times, the la- 
bpurs of the African Association would have been incalculably 
assisted ; and Africa, as well as other countries known to us al- 
most by name alone, would have been, before this time, explored 
with success. 

Mr Jackson’s book sets out with various details, strictly geo- 
graphical, upon the divisions, rivers, and mountains of West 
Baibary. We shall not make any abstract of these, nor do they 

call 
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call for observation ; — only we must remark, that, in*his anxiety 
to corredt the common orthography of African names, our author 
has fallen into a piece of pedantry. We do not greatly object to 
Bhd-'el^jtrride for Biledulgerid ; or Fas for F^ ; or even Jimbuc-- 
too for Tombuctoo s but Morocco for Morocco is a little too much* 
This word is completely naturalized in our language; and ta 
think of changing it, is about as ridiculous an affectation of cor« 
rectnessras it would be to call German^t Deutschland ^ or Spain^ 
Eshana, 

In treating of the vegetable productions of this empire, Mr 
Jackson gives many statements which illustrate its various and 
extreme fertility. Notwithstanding its miserable state of culti- 
vation, nay, we may say almost without cubure, its crops of 
fruit, vegetables and grain, are prodigious. Domestic animals a- 
bound in proportion. The climate is in general favourable to life, 
having only three months of great heat, and from one to three 
weeks of the hot wind from the desert, which precedes the rainy 
season, and is intolerable. 

In a long chapter upon the zoology of this part of Africa, we 
meet with some particulars that deserve notice. The account of 
the Heirie, or Desert Camel, is very singular, and we should 
suspect it of exaggeration. 

‘ Nature, ever provident, and seeing the difficulty of communi- 
cation, from the immense tracts of desert country in Sahara, has 
afforded the Saharawans a means, upon any emergency, of crossing 
the great Afi lean desert in a few days. Mounted upon the ( Heine) 
desert camel ( which is in figure similar to the camel of burden, hut 
more elegantly formed), tlie Arab, with his loins, breast, and ears 
bouuvl round, to prevent the percussion of air proceeding from a 
quick motiint, rapidly traverses, upon the back of tins abstemious 
animal, the scorching desert, the fiery atmosphere of which, parches 
and impedes respiration, so as almost to produce suffocation. The 
motion of the heirie is violent, ^nd can be endured only by those pa- 
tient, abstemious, and hardy Arabs, who are accustomed to it. The 
most inferior kind of heirie are called Talatayee, a term expressive 
of their going the distance of three days journey in one : the next 
kind* is called Sebayee, a term appropriated to that which goes seven 
days journey in one, and this is the general character ; there is also 
one called Tasayee, or the heirie of nine days ; d^ese are extremely 
rare. * p. 39, 40. 

•The swiftness of this useful animal is thus described by the 
Arabs, in their figurative manner. ‘ When thou shalt meet ^ 
heirie, and say to the rider, Sa/cm Mrl, ” * ere he shall have 
answered thee, Aikk 6Wt'W," -|- )ie will be afar off, and nearly 
» out 

* The common salutati<ni, * peace be between us. * 

f The answer, * there is peace bciweeu us. ' 
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©ut of siglu ; for his swiftness is like the wind, ’ Now all this 
is very well for general description, or rather metaphors, but Mr 
, Jackson comes to specific facts in illustration of its^andhere, 
we own, he does rather startle us. One of these animals, it 
seems, came from the Senegal river to Mogador in seven days, 
having travelled through fourteen degioes of latitude, and per- 
formed a journey, in all probability, of nearly 1100 miles, or 
JOO miles a day. Nay, a lover of Mogador one morning^mount- 
cd his heirie at dawn, went to Morocco, and brought back some 
oranges, which his mistress had a longing for, late the same 
night, — having performed a journey of two hundred miles ! Our 
autlior anticipates the incredulity of his readers, and reminds them, 
that Brace ‘ w'as lampooned by Munchausen ’ for many things 
which afterwards turned out to be correct. But we apprehend 
that this anecdote of the lover and his heirie is in greater danger 
of being taken for a story of Munchausen himself, than one of 
those which he lampooned in Bruce’s work. 

Our author makes some curious observations on the colour of 
the camelion. From a variety of experiments, he infers, that it 
assumes the colour of the bodies over which it passes, to a cer- 
tain degree ; but of none so well as green. These changes of 
colour require a certain time, — generally two or three minutes \ 
the camelion’s body becoming covered ^with small spots of the 
given colour, which gradually enlarge, until the whole surface is 
changed. When the animal is irritated, it gradually assumes a 
dirty blackish hue, which lasts until the irritation ceases : and 
while he is aSlcep, or in a state of complete repose, his< colour is 
whitish. If the accuracy of these observations is to be trusted 
(which, in the case of an unlearned experimentalist, we cannot 
safely do), they are of considerable value ; for they show that 
the change of colour is not merely an optical effect of the con- 
figuration of the animars surface, hilt is oWing to a change in the 
state of that' surface. Whether this change is owing to the^^cr- 
rci^tionoi. the colour, or to any other sympathetic affection, might 
have been determined by passing the animal blindfolded over dif- 
ferent coloured substances. 

The account of oHricIi hunting is curiouR. A party of about 
twenty Arabs fet out upon defert horfes, an animal which bears 
the fame relation to the common horfe that the heirie does to the 
cmnel. 'They ride againll the wind, find the track of the of- 
irich, and, dillributing themfelves at dillances of half a mile one 
after another, purfue the bird at full fpeed. She finding her 
wings an impediment, turns round, ami runs towards the huntf* 
men, who fire at her fucceffively until they bring her down. The 
fwiftnefs of the oRrigh i^^ fwch, without this ftr..tagem, fhe 

never 
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never could be taken ; and as her ftupidity alone enables it to 
4lseed) thereby rendering her fwiftnefs of no availi Mi: Jajdltfon 
fomewhat needlessly, to moralize, which he do^, we must X% 
fefs, rather in an awkward manner. * Thus we fee^ (he ezclaini^ 

^ that Providence, ..whenever it gives any extraordinary quality " 
an animal, gives alfo another to neutralize that quality, and thfre-v,^ . 
by to bring it under the power of man. * A propbfitio^ quite un- ' 
founded in faft; but which, if it were juft, would amount lim- 
ply to the ail'ertion, that Providence is conftantly lybrking in vain. 
The account which our author gives of the two chief plagues of 
this country, the locuft and the peftilence, is exceedingly ftrik- 
ing. We have only room, however, for one paffage relating to 
the latter. It contains fome very remarkable particulars refpeft- 
ing the efleds of the laft great plague upon the general condition 
of the empire. 

The destruction of the human species in tlie province of Suse 
was considerably greater than elsewhere. Terodant, formerly tlie 
metropolis of a kingdom> but now that of Suse, lost, when the in- 
fection was at its height, about eight hundred each day. The ruin- 
ed, but still extensive and populous city of Marocco, lost one thou- 
sand each day. The populous cities of Old and New Fas diminish- 
ed in population twelve or fifteen Hundred each day ; insomuch, 
that ia these extensive cities, the mortality was so great, that tlie 
living having not time to bury the dead, the bodies were deposited 
or thrown altogether into large holes, which, when nearly full, were 
covered over with earth. Young, healtliy, and robust persons of 
full stamina, were for the most part attacked first, then women and 
children, and lastly, thin, sickly, emaciated, and old people. 

‘ After this deadly calamity, had subsided, We beheld a general 
idteration in the fortunes and circumstances of men. We saw per- 
sons who, before the plague, were common labourers, now in pos- 
session of thousands, and keeping horses, withput knowing how to 
ride them. Parties of this description were nfiet wherever we went, 
and the men of family called them in derision (el wurata) the inhe- 
ritors, f Provisions also became extremely cheap and abundant. 

The flocks and herds had been left in die fields, and there was now 
no oqe to own them ; and the propensity to plunder, so notoriously 
attached to the character of the Arab, as well as to the Slielluh aod 
Moor, was superseded by a conscientious regard to justice, originat- 
ing from a continual apprehension of dissolution ; and that the £1 
khere, as the plague was now, called, was a judgment of tl|e Omni- 
potent on the disobedience of mafti, and that u behoved every indi- 

VOL.X1V. Ko. 28* X vidual 

* ‘ There died, during the whole of the above periods, in Matoe- 
CO, .'>0,000 ; in Fas, 65,000 ; in Mogddor, 4500 ; and in Saffy M)0 z 
in all, 124,500 souls! * ‘ ^ ,v ' ^ 

, f < Des gens parvenues, a’? the French express it, or ' 
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Tidual to amend liis conduct, as a preparation to his departure.for 
Paradise. • 

^ The expense of labour, at the same time, increased enormously ; 
and never was equality in the human species more conspicuous than 
at this time. 'When com was to be ground, or bread baked, both 
were performed in the houses of the affluent, and prepared by them- 
selves ; for die very few people whom the plague had spared, weite 
insufficient to administer to die wants of the rich and independent ; 
and they were accordingly compelled to work for themselves, per- 
forming personally the menial offices of their respective families. 

* The country being now depopulated, and much of the territory 
without owners, vast tribes of Arabs emigrated from their abodes 
in the interior of Sahara^ and took possession of the country conti- 
guous to the river Draha, as well as many districts in Suse ; and, 
in short, settling themselves, and pitching their tents wherever they 
found a fertile country with little or no population. * p. 272 , 27 S. 

Our author calculates the population of the whole empire, in- 
cluding Tafilelt, at 14,886,600 inhabitants. Of thefe, he allows 
nearly 900,000 to the towns ; upwards of 10,300,000 to the em- 
pire of Morocco weft of Atlas ; three millions to the tribes of 
North Atlas ; and 650,000 to Tafilelt. The computations are 
formed, he fays, upon accounts ,colle£led from various quarters, 
and, among others, from the Imperial regifters ; and he appears 
to place much confidence in their accuracy. We are afraid, howj^ 
ever, that he is fomewhat above the mayk in many particulars. 
The city of Morocco, for inftance, can fdarcely contain 270,000 
inhabitants ; and ftill lefs is it poflible to fuppofe that Fez contains^ 
fo large a population as 380,000. 

In the following pafTage, we have fome ftriking particulars re- 
fpcfting the Rate of the govemmenti and its influence upon the 
chara£ker of the people. 

* The people of this empire, being bom subjects of an arbitrary 
despot, they may be said to have no established laws. They know 
no otlier than the will of the prince ; and if this should deviate, as it 
sometimes does, from the moral principles lud down in the Koran, 
it must be obeyed. Where the Emperor reside^ he administers 
justice, in person, generally twice, and sometimes four times a week, 
in the (M’shoire) place of audience, whither all complaints are car- 
ried. Here access is easy ; he listens to every one, foreigners or 
subjects, men or women, rich or poor. There is no distinction ; 
e\’ery one has a right to appear before him, and boldly to explain 
the nature of his case ; an^ although his person is considered as sa- 
crecl> and established custom obliges the subject to prostrate himself, 
and to pay him rather adoration than respect, yet every complain- 
ant may'tell his story without die least hesitation or timidity. In- 
deed, if iny one is abashed, or appears d'ffident, his cause is weak- 
ened in proportion. Judgment is always prompt, decisive, plausible, 
jand gervcrally correct. 

« In 
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* In places remote from the Emperor^s tourt, the (Kalif) vice- 
regent, or bashaw, has his M’shoire, * where he administers justice, 
sometimes according to die laws of the Koran, and^ at others, as his 
caprice dictates ; for the same imperious despotism which the'Enj- 
peror too frequently exercises over his bashaws and alkaidj, is exer« 
c|jed by them over tliose who fall under their goyerament } and the 
same is done again by their subalterns, when they have it in their 
power. Thus tyranny proceeds progressively from the prince to the 
lowest of his officers. These petty tyrants are dispersed ever the' 
whole empire, and often give sanction to rlitir extortion by effect- 
ing them in the name of their master, "j'he accunu'hition of wealtli 
is the grand object of all their desires. "Whei'. they irn frtjm ibcir 
emissaries or spies that an individual has acquired considerable pro- 
perty, they contrive to find out some cau.^o of accusation against 
him, and by tliat means extort money fr. .ai him. It often happens, 
however, that those who amass the greatest sums in tliis way enjoy 
them but a very short time. Some unexpected order fiom the Em- 
peror, accusing them of crimes or misdemcaners, is made a pretext 
for depriving them, in their tiini, of their ill -gotten wcaltli, which, 
his majesty never fails to inform tliem can L.* of no u^c to them, be- 
ing more than sufficient to procure the necessai i. s of life, and ought 
therefore to belong to the (Biet el Mel elMooselmin) ivi shammed an 
treasury, into which it is accordingly delivered, never more to re- 
turn to its former possessor ! 

* The influence of this mode of government upon the people, is 
such as might naturally be expected. They are suspicious, deceit- 
ful, and cruel. They have no respect for ieir neighbours, but will 
plunder one another vrhenever it is in their power. They are stran- 
gers to every social tie and .afrection ; for their hearts are scarcely 
susceptible of one tender impressioU. The father fears the son, the 
son the father ; and diis lamentable mistrust and want of confidence 
diffuses itself throughout the whole community. ’ p. 142-144*. 

The wretched condition of. thefe people does not prevent them 
from being proud and infolent beyond ail other nations. The peo* 
pic of ancient Greece did not more profoundly contemn all fo- 
reigners, than the Moors do the mod enlightened Europeans. The 
word, indeed, which fignifics European, is fynonymdus with Bar-- 
hariati (Agein)\ neverthelcfs, they detpife Chriftian renegadoes 
more than even the unconverted. A change of religion, whether 
to or from Illamifm, is, in their eyes, beyond every thing contemp- 

X % tiblc. 


* * In the city of Fas, the governor regulates the police, and *(Je- 
ci^s all military disputes. Justice is administered by the cadi^ or 
chief judge, who is guided by the laws of the Koran. He has tin- 
der him several (Tukil) ^ttornies, some of \vhora manage civil con- 
troversies, others misdemeanours, and others matters relathig to rt'* 
ligion, marriages, and divorces.- ' 
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tit;>Ic. It Is fifigular to find fo confiderable a degree of toleration 
among fuch \ people. The Emperor of Morocco, it fcems, will 
allow ariy not worihipping a plurality of gods, to have in his 
^minions places of public worOiip. There are, in confequence 
of this permifiion, Rbipan Catholic eflablifiiments at Morocco, 
Mequinez, Tangiers, aftd Mogador. The maxim even of the 
molt ignorant and bigotted of the people is, that every man (hould 
be allowed to worfhip God according to his own confcience, or a^ 
greeably to the religion of his ancellors- Certainly thefe Mufiul- 
mans hat'e a good right, in one particular at lead, to confider fomc 
Europeans — fome followers of the religion of peace — nay, Tome 
of the molt enlightened among them, as barbarians. 

Mr Jackfon, though far from being partial to the Moors, allows 
that they have one noble trait of character, (fortitude under mif- 
foTtune). * 

‘ This, * says he, ‘ the Moor possesses in an eminent degree ; he 
never despairs : no bodily suffering, no calamity, however great, will 
make him complain : he is resigned in all things to the will God, 
and waits in patient hope for an amelioration of his condition. In 
illustration of Mils, I will toke the liberty to relate the following an- 
ecdote, as it will also tend to show die great risks to which merchants 
are exposed in traversing this country. 

A Fas merchant (with whom I had considerable transactions) 
went, with all his property, on a commercial speculation from Fas 
to Tinibuctoo ; and after remaining at the latter place a siifficient 
time to dispose of and barter his effects for gold dust and gum of 
boudan, he set out on his return to Fas. After passing the Desert, 
he began to congratulate himself on his good fortune and great suc- 
cess, wlten suddenly a party of Arabs attacked the (cafila) caravan, 
and plundered all who belonged to it, leaving the Fas merchant des- 
titute of every thing but what clothes he had on his back. ' During 
the interregnum, between the deaUi of die Sultan Yezzid and the 
proclamation of die present Sultan Soliman, this man was plundered 
again on his way to Mogodor, whither he was going to discharge some 
debts, and to dispose of, gum and other Soudanic produce. Four 
wves and numerous family of children rendered his case peculiarly 
distressing ; yet, when condoling with him a few days after his mis- 
fortunes had happened, he very patiently observed (Ash men dona, 
Allali bra ; ii la illah, ila Allah), What remedy is there ? God will- 
ed it so, and there is none but God. This man .afterwards collected 
together what merchandize he could procure on credit, and proceed- 
ed again to Timbuctoo, where he realized much property ; and tra- 
velling therewith through Wangara and Houssa to Egypt, he was 
plundered a third time of all he possessed, near Cairo, and reduced 
to the , giceatest distress : this last misfortune he'' bore with the same 
;4bttitade as the former. He is now, however, one of the principal 
jjjerchants established at Timbuctoo, p. liSr 

” We 
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Wc have already noticed the ftatc of the governti^^ij .and may 
now add, that the Moors are all equal hy births no dif- 

tlnftions of rank, except fuch as office peftows ; and aj| office 
flows from the Emperor, and is held at his^;^U. His pleafure/n^ 
thus raife a perfon from the dull to the htgheft rank in the ftate 
and, in a moment, fink the fifft man in the country to the loweft 
level. Our author mentions a peculiar etiquette of the emperor’s 
court, which we do not remember to have met with in the hiitory 
of other defpotic countries. The word death, it feems, may not 
be pronounced in the imperial prefence ; fo that, if it is nectflary 
to inform the Prince that any one is dead, it is done by a circum^ 
•locution — * He^Jtas comjjieted his de^twy^^ to wliich the reply is, 

* God he merciful to ithtn. * * An example is, however, given by 
Mr Jackfon, of the fubordination in which even the Emperor is 
held by the religious feelings of the people. Perfons bearing ihe 
name of Mohammed {which is generally given to the cMelt fon), 
are always addreiTed by the title of Seedy {anfwering to Signor) \ and 
by this the Emperor himfelf addrefies the meaneil of his fubjecis 
who happens to bear that honoured appellation. 

The two chapters of this work, which treat of the religion and 
languages of Morocco, arc of Iktle or no value. They contain “a 
number of defultory remarks on the Mahometan creed, and on the 
Arabic tongue \ topics, which are not peculiar to We/l Barbary, and 
are much better difeufled every where elfc than in thefe pageSi 
The fpecimens of other languages fpoken in the north of Africa, 
as Mandingo, Shelluh, &c. are fcanty and unfatlsfaclory. A very 
minute account is given of the foreign trade of Mogador, and a 
more general notice of the demands and produce of the country. 
This cannot fail to prove highly ufcful to mercantile Bijycnuirers. 
The exports from Morocco, as might be expected, confift alrn^^ en- 
tirely of raw produce, gums, fruits, befes-wax, ivory, 5 cc. Of thefe, 
the value exported from Mogador in 1 804, did not exceed 1 28,000!., 
freight and duty included. The imports arc manufactures, ns wool- 
len and ct .^ion cloths, hardware, and Tome colonial produce. la 
the fame year, there were imported into Mogador about 150,000!* 
worth of fuch articles. Tjie traffic of the other ports is very trif- 
ling. Ceuta and Tangiers export provifions to Gibraltar ; and 
thefe, as well as a few otlter towns on the coah, ufed to carrv oa 
a confiderable corn trade before the acceffion of the prefent Em- 
peror, who has prohibited the exportation of grain. The wfiote 

3 . . 

* Moors, ill announcing to each other a Jew^’s death, 
bel Karmh ‘ the son of a cuckold is dead. ' Of a Christian, whQ^bQre 
a good character, they say, Maat Mesquin^ ‘ the inoffensive, 
rive man is dead 5’ if he was disliked, Mant cl ‘ the infi<^' \ 

|5 dead. * % 
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foreign trad^ of the empire, therefore, is very limited ; and Mr 
Jackfon, who feems greatly to overrate the importance of a more 
intimate connexion with Well Karbary, afaibes the declining flare 
fif the commerce tpthi mifmanagement of th.e Englilh government 
in its intercourfe with that of Morocco. Our confuls never un- 
clerrtand Arabic; they inuil converfe with the Emperor, or his 
mihiilers, through iIk- medium of an ignorant Jew interpreter, 
who is always an ohjt<3: of contempt, and for' the moft’ part, 
deferves no confidence. To fuch negotiators, it cannot be ex- 
pected th.t tiic Moorii.h court should communicate freely, 
'There is, nKireover, a marked inattention to this subject on 
,the part of our Cover ninent, which Mr Jacjfson complains 
of with some appearance of justice ; for he relates, that when 
tiie Einporor of Morocco lately wrote a most friendly letter 
to the King of England, it w'as suffered to lye in the Secrcr 
t.iry of State's office for some months, without any notice being 
taken of its contents, to the great indignation of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. At last, the circumstance having come to the knowledge 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he applied to Mr Jackson to 
tratislate the letter. The result is not mentioned; but, we trust, 
that after a further time shall have been allowed to the foreign 
oifico for laughing at the Moorman, making a due portion of 
puns and squibs upon his titles, turning his epistle Into doggerel, 
und going tlirough the other routine of that pleasant department 
,of the state, the facetious minister who presides over it may find 
time to transmif a few lines in n^ply; the sneers and sarcasms of 
which, being mistaken by the slave of Ali for pure foolishness, 
will greatly contiibutc to raise the character of our nation in the 
eyes iff the Moorish court. In truth, there never was a period 
wJiori so favourable ai.) opportunity offered of cultivating the good- 
xvill of the Barhary powers. There is something peculiarly strik- 
i!ig in the similarity between our rulers and theirs. Our vigorous 
statesmen Inivc a turn for piracy whicli would do honour to the 
privy couuc'I of r>Iorocoo, or Tunis. The admiralty of fJalee must 
view with^asUmishment and envy the large scale on which its fa- 
vourite system hath cf late been c.jrried into effect, by our naval 
power. What boon could be refused to an envoy, who describ- 
ed, at his fit St audience, the wonders of Copenhagen ? Could any 
])rir.cc, with a drop of Algerine blood in his veins, hear unmoved 
the suit of tliofc who speak of llie Spanish dollar ships ? To 
these who believe that fools enjoy the special favour of heaven, 
Ihcro 1.' every reason to think that our cabinet could not apply in 
vain. And as for the difference of rciigir n, nothing will be easier 
♦him to persuvide the Moor, that our Government Ikis rejected the 
•'abominations of Christianity, by ho before him a hiorory of the 
‘ • pashalick 
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pashalick of Ireland, or the correspondence with the Beys of Cal* 
<utta and Madras. From a negociation commenced und^r such 
happy auspices, by powers so congenial, the. happiest result may 
be expected. The Moor has only to take care that his vessels do 
not find their wa^nto our ports, and to keep our residents out of 
his towns; and there is no intimacy of union, jn peace or in war, 
for which both parties are not fully prepared. 

Another neglect of the British Govenwent, arising in a great 
measure out of the former, is pointed out in a striking manner by 
Mr Jackson. The crews of the vessels wrecked on the Barbary 
coast, are, as is well known, after being plundered, carried away 
and sold as slaves by the Arabs. In sixteen years, ending J(S06, 
seventeen English vessels are known to have been lost, and their 
crews, amounting probably to 200 persons, have been either killed 
in the plunder of the wrecks, or dispersed in captivity in the in- 
terior. There must, besides, have been many more, of which 
no notice ever reached Mogador. Now, we extract the fol- 
lowing passages upon the fate of these unhappy persons, in the 
serious and earnest hope that they may yet excite attention in the 
quarter where the defect can be supplied. 

* The Arabs going nearly in a state of nature, wearing nothing 
but a cloth or rag to cover their nakedness, immediately strip their 
unhappy victims, and march tliem up the country bar^ooted, like 
themselves. The feet of Europeans, from their not being accustom* 
ed, like the Arabs, to this mode of travelling, soon begin to swell 
with the heat of the burning sand over which they pass ; the Arab 
considering only his booty, does not give himself the trouble to in* 
quire into the cause of this, but, abstemious and unexhausted him- 
self, he conceives his unfortunate captive will, by dint of fatigue and 
travelling, become so too. In these marches tlie Europeans suffer 
the pains of fatigue and hunger in a most dreadful degree ; for the 
Arab will go 50 miles a day without tasting food, and at night will 
content himself with a little barley meal mixed with cold water ; mi- 
serable fare for an English seaman, who (to use the term that is ap- 
plied to the richest men among the Arabs) eats meat every day ! 

‘ They carry the Christian captives about the Desert, to tlic differ- 
ent markets to sail them, for they very soon discover tliat their habits 
of life render them altogether unserviceable, or very inferior to the 
black slaves, which they procure from Timbuctoo. After travelling 
three days to one market, five to another, nay sometimes fourteen, 
they at length become objects of commercial speculation, and the iti- 
nerant Jew traders, who w^aiider about from Wedinoon to sell -their 
wares, find means to barter for tliem tobacco, salt, a cloth garment, 
or any other tiling, just as a combination of circumstances may 
offer, and then return to Wedinoon with the purchase. If the Jew 
have a correspondent at Mogodor, he wites to liim, that a slxi-p had 

X 4 beeu 
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wreckedt motioning the flag or natiom she belonged to, ^)n[d re- 
f^uests him to inform the agent> or consul, of the nation of which the 
captaih is a subject f tn the mean time flattering the poor men, that 
riiey "will shortly be liberated and sent to Mogodor, where they will 
meet their countrymen: a long and tedious servitude, how^ever, gene- 
rally follows, for w'ant of a regular fund at Mogodor for the redemp- 
tion of these people. The agent can do nothing but write to tlie con- 
sul-general at Tangier ; this takes up nearly a month, before an an- 
swer is received, and thd merchants at Mogodor being so little protect- 
ed by their respective governments, and having various immediate 
uses for their money, are very unwilling to advance for the European 
interest of 5 per cent, : so that tlie time lost in wTiting to the government 
of the country to wliom the unfortunate captives belong, the necessity of 
procuring the money for their purchase previous to their emancipation, 
and various other circumstances, form impediments to their libera- 
tion. I knew an instance where a merchant had advanced the 
money for one of these captives, who, had his ransom Hot been 
paid, would have been obliged to return to the south, where he 
would have been sold, or compelled to embrace the Mohammedan 
religion ; for the British Vice-Consul had not the purchase-money, 
nor any orders, to redeem him, having previously sent to the Consul- 
General an account of the purchase of the rest of the crew. This 
man was delivered up by the merchant who had redeemed him,, to 
the British Vice-Consul, to whom be looked for payment. Various 
applications wx're piade to the Consul-General ; but the money was 
not paid twx» years afterwards, all applications to government hav- 
ingTailed. A representation of the case was next made to a society 
in London,' which has been established ever since the year 1724,* 
for the reijemption of British slaves in Turkey and Barbary, which, 
aftei* deliberating on the matter, agreed to pay the mercliant the 
money he" had advanced. The purchase-money, in this case, was, 
including the cost of clothes, (for the man w'^as naked v'hen pur- 
chased), did not altogether to forty pounds. There was, 

however, iso/ihuch trouble attending the accomplishment of the bu- 
siness, that no individual merchant has since ventured to make an 
advance on a similar security ; for, not to mention the difficulty of 
recovering the principal at the expiration of a long period, the value 
of money is^such at Mogodor, that merchants are unwilling to ad- 
vance it at a low interest, 6 per cenL per month being often paid for 
Jt.’ p-j220=-pi; 


. * < Mr lTitomas Betton, a Turkey merchant, by will, in 1724, de- 
visee! lo.die Iionmonger’s Comp.aiiy, in trust, abenit 2(5,000/. ; onp 
inoiejy Oi the profits thereof to be perpetually employed in the re- 
demptioa. of'!^Ttish captives from Moorish slavery ; and tlie other 
half to' be>qiially distributed between the ,poor of the Company, 
and the "bevefal charity schools within the city and liberty thereof. 
Mcritland^s IlUtonj o/' LoTidojip* 
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Of the 200 persons above mentioned, as composing l3ie crews 
of shipwrecked vessels, our author estimates, that 40 continued 
unredeemed among the Arabs, in consequence of uo oiFers having 
been made for them by the Consuls ; and that 80 were redeemed, 
after a tedious captivity, sometimes of five years. The remain- 
ing 80 were either killed at first, or induced to embrace tlie Ma- 
hometan religion. The remedy for this great evil is pointed out 
by Mr Jackson as follows. ^ 

* If any nation of Europe ought to inquire into the mode of re- 
medying this evil, it is certainly Great Brisain, whose influence at 
the court of Marocco might be made very considerable and advan- 
tageous to the country. A trifling sum would be sufficient at Mo- 
goJor, if deposited in the hands of the Vice-Consul, or any mer- 
chant of respectability, where it might remain ready to be employ- 
ed in the purchase of these unfortunate people ; and, by allowing" a 
sum ratlier above the price of a black slave, fiie Arabs w ould im- 
mediately bring them to Mogodor, knowing they could depend on 
an adequate price. By tliis means, they might be procured for half 
what they now cost; and. it would be an infinitely better plan, than 
that of soliciting the Emperor to procure them through the Bashaw 
of Suse ; for, besides the delay, and consequent protracted suffer- 
ings of the captives, the favour is considered by the Erriperor as in- 
calculably more than the cost and charges of their purchase. ^ 

is generally a month or two before the news of a shipwreck 
reaches Mogodor, at which . time, if a fund wTre there deposited, a 
hundred and fifty dollars would be sufficient to purchase each man ; 
yet, often from the scarcity of specie, and the various demands 
which the merchants have for their money, they Iravc it not in their 
power (however charitably disposed) to redeem these poor men ; 
and if they do, it is at their own risk ; and lliey must w^ait to know 
if the goyef nment chooses jto reimburse jjieir expenses. * p. 235-6. 

The most valuable part of this volume consists of the informa- 
tion which it gives respecting the trade of the interior of Africa. 
Jt is well known, that from Tombuctoo, the great emporium of 
the central parts of this vast Continent, to the coasts frequented 
by foreign merchants, as Egypt, the Mediterranean states, and 
West Barbary, regular catavans carry on an extensive commerce. 
These caravans, or bodies of travelling merchants, assemble at 
stated^times, for the most part between the months of Sop! ember 
and April, in certain places of rendezvous ; and, accumulating 

therq 

* ‘ As a further proof of the prarticability of establishing an ad- 
vantageous alliance w'ith the present Emperor, it should be here ob- 
served, that his predecessors often obliged the* English to send aij 
ambassador with presents, &c. to solicit- the li!)eraUon of British 
eeamen ; hut Muley Soliman gives them up to the British Consul^ 
Without exacting such kind of remuneration. * 
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there in larger bodies^ called Aickabaahs^ they proceed across &« 
hara^ or die great desert. In the course oi this journey, they 
frequently turn aside towards the oases^ or fertile spots, whicn 
q^ord them fodder, water, and repose, in their toilsome progress. 
At each oasis, the uhkahah remains about a week, and then steers 
for the next spot of the same description. In the intermediate 
spaces, they suffer incredible hardships. The sJmme^ or hot wind, 
carrying the sand along with it in vast quantities, sometimes suf^ 
focates oy its heat,-— sometimes obliges them to strike their tents 
for fear of being overwhelmed by the sand— sometimes evapo- 
rates the water carried in skins, to such a degree, that 500 dol- 
lars are said to have been given for a single draught \ and when a 
partial exhalation only has taken place, the price very frequently 
rises to ten or twenty dollars. It now and then happens, that the 
alckabahj arriving at an oasis, finds the water dried up ; and its 
own stock being exhausted, the whole caravan must perish. In 
1805, a caravan of 2000 persons and 1800 camels, travelling from 
Tombuctoo to Tafilelt, perished utterly from this cause ; and, as 
our author observes^ tlie collections of bones to be met with in 
different parts of the desert, must be ascribed to the recurrence 
of a similar calamity. These caravans travel under convoy of 
the Arabs, through whose territories they pass. Two horsemen 
of the tribe are accounted a sufiicient protection, or rather gua- 
rantee ; and any insult offered to the company, while under their 
safeguard, would be resented by the whole tribe to which they 
belong. 

The chief caravan from West Barbary sets out from. Fez (or as 
our author denominates it Fas)j and proceeds to Akka, which it 
reaches in eighteen days, at the rate of SJ miles an hour, travel- 
ling seven hours a day. At Akka it remains about thirty days, 
as the other caravans assemble here, and form the akkabah or 
accumulated caravan. From Akka to Tagassa this large body 
travels in sixteen days, and stops at the latter place about a fort- 
night ; it then proceeds towards the oasis of Taudeny, which it 
reaches in seven days; and, after another hakof a fortnight, sets out 
for Arawan, another oasis, where it arrives in seven days- Here, 
loo, it rests a fortnight, and then proceeds to Tombuctoo, which 
it reaches in six days, performing the whole journey in about 
ninety days. Thus from Fez to Tombuctoo is a journey of 129 
days, of which 54 are spent in travelling, and 75 in repose. An- 
other.caravan takes the direction of West Tagassa, near the coast, 
and making an angle by the White Mountains towards Cape 
Blanco, touches at a place called Agadeer, (in the common maps 
Arguin), and then turns nearly due east to Tombuctoo. 'fhis 
route being much longer and more interrupted by stopping places 
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than the other, requires five or six months. The shortei^journ^ 
by East Tagassa and Taudeny, which is regularly performed in 
V29 days, including a month spent in collecting the different cara* 
vans at Akka, is frequently accomplished in a much shorter time. 
Our author, when residing as a merchant at Agadeer and Sai)& 
Cruz, on the Western Coast, jonce received a caravan of gum 
Soudan from Tombuctoo in eighty-two days. Of the mode of 
living in these long and melancholy journeys, Mr Jackson has 
given the following interesting description. 

* Those who have philosophy enough to confine their wants solely 
to what nature requires, would view the individual liap|>incss of ,the 
people who compose the caravans, with approbation. Their food, 
dress, and accommodation, are simple and natural. Proscribed from 
the use of wine and intoxicating liquors, by their religion, and ex- 
horted by its principles to temperance, tliay are commonly satisfied 
with a few nourishing dates, and a draft of water ; and they will 
travel for weeks successively withoat any other food. At other limes, 
a little barley meal and cold water is the extent of their provision, When 
they undertake a journey of a few vreeks across the Desert ; living in 
tliis abstemious manner, they never complain, but solace tliemselves 
with a hope of reaching their native country, singing occasionally dur- 
ing the journey, whenever they approach any habitation, or whenever 
the camels appear fatigued ; these songs are usually sung in trio, 
and in the chorus all the camel drivers, who have a musical voice, 
join. It is worthy observation, how much these songs renovate the 
camels ; and the symphony and time they keep, surpasses what any 
ione would imagine, who had not heard them. In traversing the 
Desert, tliey generally contrive to terminate the day^s journey at 
I’Asaw, a term which they appropriate to our four o'clock p* m. ; se 
that between that j^eriod and Ae setting sun, the tents are pitched, 
pnniyers said, and the (Lashaw) supper got ready; after which they 

round in a circle, and ralk till sleep overcomes them ; and next 
morning, at break of day, they proceed again on their journey. 

‘ The Arabic language, as spoken by the camel-drivers, is pecu- 
liarly sweet and soft; die guttural and harsh letters are softened, 
and with all its energy and perspicuity, when pronounced by them, 
is as soft, and in*^-* ? sonorous, than the Italian ; it approaches the an- 
cient Koraiiuick language, and has suffered but little alteration these 
twelve hundred yvars. The Arabs of Moraffra, and those of Woled 
Abbusebah, frequently hold an extempore conversation in poetry, 
at which the women are adepts, and never fail to show attention to 
those young Arabs who excel in tiiis intellectual and refined amuse- 
ment. * p. 24'3, 244. 

The 


* ‘ During my visit to the Vicen^y of Susc, Mohammed ben Delen 
mv, he inti'oduccd me to four Arabs of the Woled Abbusebah tribe^ 

wh# 
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The articles of trade chiefly conveyed from Barbary to Tom- 
buctoo in these caravans* are German and Irish linens* Indian 
raw silk, refined sugar, beads, salt, spices* and the manufactures 
oj. Morocco and Tafilelt. The returns are principally made in 
gold dust, gold rings and bars, ivory, gums and slaves, which are 
purchased at Tombuctoo, from Wangaree, Houssa and other slave 
merchants* These slaves in Barbary fetch eommonly about IDQ 
ducats, or somewhat more than IS/* a-head ; but 400 ducats, or 
above 72/., have been given for a young female slave from Houssa, 
of exquisite beauty* 'fhe treatment of those slaves is described 
by Mr Jackson in a manner so perfectly corroborative of all the 
statements of the abolitionists on this head, that we have much 
satisfaction in extracting the passage ; and it is with a singular 
pleasure that we find, for the first time, except in a discussion of 
the particular subject, the African slave trade mentioned, as it 
here is, in the past tense. 

* These slaves are treated very differently from the unhappy vic- 
tims wAo used to be transported from the coast of Guinea, and our 
settlements on the Gambia, to the West India islands. After suf- 
fering those privations which all who traverse the African Desert 
must necessarily and equally submit to, masters, as well as servants 
and slaves, they are conveyed to Fas and Marocco ; and after being 
exhibited in the sock, or public market-place, they are sold to the 
highest bidder, who carries them to his home, where, if found faith- 
ful, they are considered as members of the family, ^nd allowed an 
intercourse with the (horraht) free-born women of the household. 
Being in the daily habit of hearing the Arabic language spoken, 
they soon acquire a partial knowledge of it ; and the Mohammedan 
religion teaching the unity of God, they readily reject paganism, 
and embrace Mohammedanism. Their Mooselmin masters men in- 
stil into their vacant minds, ready to receive the first impression, the 
fundamental principles of the Mooselmin doctrine. The more intel- 
ligent learn to read an(J write, and afterwards acquire a partial 
knowledge of the Koran ; and such as can read and understand one 
chapter, from that time procure their emancipation from slavery ; 
and the master exults in having converted an infidel, and in full 
faith expects favour from Heaven for the action, and for having 
liberated a slave. When these people do not turn their minds to 
, reading, and learning the principles of Mohammedanism, they ge- 
nerally 

.who conversed in our presence on various subjects, in this poetic 
^manner ; and it is astonishing w’^hat accuracy in measure and expres- 
,sion is acquired by a long habit in this mode of entertainment. The 
^bld Emperor Seedy Mohammed, encouraged this poetic conversa- 
jtion ; and when any one excelled, he never failed to reward him miinifi- 
^pently ; for, although no scholar himself, he encouraged every one 
^who contributed to diffuse a knowledge of the Arabic language. • 
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nerally obtain tl^eir freedom after eight or ten years ftfvitude ; for, 
the more conscientious Mooselmin consider tbeni %s slants, and 
purchase them for about the same sum that the/idi^^^ wa^es 

to a servant daring the above period; at th^ 'expiation ' of^ which 
term, by giving them their liberty, diey, according' to their religl^ 
ous opinions, acquire a blessing from God, for having done an act 
which a Moosebnan considers more meritorious in the sight of Hea- 
ven, than tlie sacrifice of a goat, or even of a camel. This libera- 
tion is entirely voluntary on the part of the owner ; and I have 
known some slaves so attached to their masters from good treatment, 
that when they have been offered their liberty, they have actually 
refused it, preferring to continue in servitude. * p. 24f7 — 24*9. 

Mr Jackson has collected, from the accounts of travellers with 
whom he had an opportunity of conversing, a variety of particu^ 
krs respecting the city of Tombuctoo. We are unwilling to 
make any extract or abridgment of this part of his work, lest it 
should prevent our readers from perusing the account at large. 
Our object has been, in the passages which we have just noticed, 
to Jay the foundation of a suggestion here forcibly presenting it- 
self to every one who reads this book, or, indeed, any 6f the de- 
tails respecting the caravans, of which we were formerly in posses- 
sion. Is it not manifest, that the great object of all our African 
travellers, a journey to Tombuctoo, may best be obtained by 
joining the Fez caravan ? There are many Europeans w^ho could 
not only undergo the fatigues of this journey, but could wear the 
disguise of Islamism in order to facilitate their progress. But 
this is by no means necessary. A single native merchant may 
surely be prevailed upon, by bribes, to take a European with him 
as his slave ; a condition which, in the journeys of the Desert^ 
must evidently^ be as nearly as possible the same with that of the 
master. The accounts already alluded to, of the numbers of 
Christians in a state of slavery, in different pans of Barbary 
and the Interior, prove clearly that the circumstance of a man 
possessing an European slave, could be no ground of suspicion. 
It requires, then, only to find an hardy person, well skilled in 
the language, and to gain a native caravan traveller; both of 
which objects may without difEculty be attained at Mogador. If 
the European should even be reduced to pass for a renegado, 
while in the caravan, or at Tombuctoo, (and that is the worst fate 
he can have to dread, in a country where such renogadoes are not 
not uncommon), it does not appear that any irreparable injury 
would be done, either to his own character, or to the religion of 
the country which patronized his attempts. This is a deduction 
obviously pointed out by every part of our author’s details re-* 
specting the interior of Africa ; and we do most earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of those enlightened and virtuous men 
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yrho are occupied with plans of discxDvery in that vast antf unex- 
plored continent. 

It is impossible to approach this subject, without reflecting on 
the establishment of an Association which has within the last three 
^ears succeeded to the celebrated Society instituted for the A- 
bplition of the Slave Trade. We upbraid ourselves when we 
reflect, that this most praiseworthy institution has now existed 
for above two years, without our having taken any notice of its 
labours. In extenuation of this neglect, we.jnay indeed state, 
that it is only of late that any account of its proceedings has been 
published. We have now before us the laws and lists of the 
Association, * and three very able Reports of the Board of Di- 
rectors to the general yearly meeting ; containing, besides an 
history of the establishment, various curious and important ar- 
ticles of information relating to Africa. In our next Number, 
we purpose calling the attention of our readers particularly to this 
subject f for as this Journal has, from the very beginnings gloried 
in being ranked among the humblest of the labourers in the great 
cause of tlie Abolition, we hold ourselves directly interested in 
whatever relates to its effects. 

Before taking leave of Mr Jaclcson, we must remark, that his 
book, though written without any affectation of autliorsbip, is 
certainly too bulky, and too much ornamented, in proportion to 
the quantity of its materials. It is eked ''out with some useless 
chapters (already hinted at), with broad margins, and wide spaces, 
and with exceeding bad daubs of aquatinta, until that which should 
have been a small octavo, has assumed the imposing shape of a 
quarto with plates. We hope Mr Jackson may not have cause 
to repent of this species of ambition. In every t>ther respect^ 
we owe him thanks for the entertainment and instruction which 
he has aflbrded us. 


Art. III. A Descriptive Catalogue of ike Oriental Library of 
the late Tippoo Stdtan of Mysore : To which are prefixed^ jMe- , 
moirs of Hyder Alt Khan^ and his Son Tippoo Stdtan. By 
Charles Stewart, Esq. M. A. S. ^c. 4to. Cambridge. 1809. 

'^HE frequent and fudden viciffitudes of fortune, by which the 
^ Afiatic thrones are raifed and fubverted, offer a career to . 

the 


* It is entitled the African Imtitidioti. It was founded in 1807, 
under tlie patronage of the Duke of Gloucester, Mr Wilberforce, 
and the other distinguished friends of the abolition* Its plan, and 

the 
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the military adventurer, defended by no claims of hereditary rank/ 
and faintly guarded by attachment to the falling dynafliy. In feme 
countries, the popular fuperftitions have for a tune iCon^ed the 
fucceflion to a particular family \ but where tfaefe do not interfere, 
the pofleffion of military talent, and the influence accruing front 
it with the army, is the ufual paflport to the throne, after each; 
revolution. 

‘ Le premier qui fat rot, fat un soldat heureux.* 

In France, the fubverfion not only of all the political inftitu-* 
tions, but a total revolution in public opinion, was ncceflary to 
pave the way for that afcendancy of military genius, of which 
Afia has feen fo many examples, and of which, in the laft century, 
Nadir Shah and Hyder Ali were the moft remarkable inftances. 

The ellablifhment of the Mohamedan fuperftition in Myior, 
was completed in the year 1760. All the political events of which 
Hyder and his fon were the authors, fall within the reign of his 
prefent Majefty, and form no unimportant part of the hiftory of 
that eventful period. In the publication before us, Major Stewart, 
with commendable induflry, has collected the obfeure traces of 
Hyder^s early ambition, furnifhed a conneded account of his fub- 
fequent operations, and fubjoined from official documents a narrative 
of tihe unprovoked hoftilities of his fon, terminating in his own de- 
ftrudion. The latter are too well known, to require greater pu- 
blicity from us ; but the former may deferve fome attention, as il- 
luftrative of the (late of fociety. 

Since the decline of the Mogul empire, the armies of the na- 
tive powers have been in a conuderable degree compofed of auxi- 
liaries, who, owing no permanent allegiance to the prince who 
employs them, are ready to transfer their mercenary fervices, at 
the command of their leader, to aqj other chief. The condition 
of thefe leaders is in all refpeds limilar to that of the CondottienV 
who fome centuries ago fought the battles of the Italian princes 
and republics, and were frequently feen ranged under different 
ftandards, as the views or the finances of their employers varied. 
Such a band was led by Hyder’s father, in the year 1727, into 
the fervicc of the regent of Myfor. On the death of the father, 
Hyder and his brother, though then minors, fucceeded to the 
command, and remained ever after, with the exception of a very 
fhort period, attached to the Myfor government. 

From this ftatement it is obvious, that Hyder entered life in a 
(ituation well adapted for the difplay of his natural intrepidity, 

*and 


the annual reports of the Directors, are to be had at Mr Hatchard’s, 
bookseller, Piccadilly. . All we can do at present, is earaestly to re- 
commend them to the attention of our readers. 
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und for the acquifition oF mtlttary experience. To his own ta- 
lents mud undoubtedly be attributed the principal (hare in his 
fubfequent elevation ; yet fortune had early placed him in the 
poft moft favourable to their fuccefsful exertion. It may be 
\vorth while to trace the progreffive aggrandifement of Myfor, 
under the hands of this enterprifing leader. Whilll ftill an officer 
in the pay of the regent^ he added Banpalor to that flatCj and ob- 
tained it as a military appanage for himfelf. Balapur, with its 
fertile territory, was invaded and reduced in 1758. But the means 
adopted by Hyder to fecure thefe acquifitions, difclofed to the re- 
gent the extent of his general’s ambition. In an original memoir, 
tranllated by the writer of this article, and pubiiffied in the Afia- 
tic Annual Regider, there is contained a very copious account of 
the dratagem adopted by the regent to fecure Hyder’s perfon. 
This attempt terminated in the dedru^Iion of the regent himfelf, 
to whofe office Hyder was immediately appointed to fucceed by 
the titular fovereign. 

In the hands of an enterprifing chief, My for was at that time 
fituated in the mod favourable pofition for an extenfion of empire. 
Neither the charafter nor circumdances of Mohamed Ali were 
calculated to infpire any apprehenfions from the fide of the Car-« 
natic. The poderity of Afof Jah already began to flumber on the 
throne of Hyderabad. The difiTehfions of the Mahrattas, and 
their ambitious views in the northern provinces of India, com- 
bined to remove any in^mediate fears from that quarter. But 
Hyder’s newly acquired dominion was furrounded by petty princes, 
whofe dates, diflevered from the fallen monarchies of Vijayana- 
gar and Vijayapur, mud fall an eafy prey to his veteran armies, 
accudomed to oppofe European battalions. Bednor and Sitaldur- 
ga were successively reduced. To thesfe important acquisitions 
were speedily added the extensive districts of Guti and Cudapa, 
in the north ; whilst the subjection of the NaVr chiefs in the south 
contributed $tiil more to the security, than to the aggrandisement 
of his territories, of whicH the kingdom of Mysor was now no 
very considerable portion. 

Instead of retracing a series, of exploits already well known to 
the majority of our readers, we prefer offering a few remarks de- 
ducible from tire eventful history of the two Mohamedan rulers 
of Mysor. 

The conduct of statesmen, even of the great ones, and those 
accounted successful, is so frequently at variance with the obvi- 
ous* suggestions of common prudence, that we should be apt to 
cpnclude that they followed some higher guide, did not the fatal 
Result demonstrate that no other can be followed with safety. In 
the posture of affairs at tlie accession of Hyder, his policy should 

manifestly 
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manifestly have heen, to conciliate the great po’vt^erii,~t6 cultivate 
the alliance of the ^English on his eastern, and of the ^MahfattaS pix 
iiis nortliern frontier ; whilst he gradually extended Kis dplflinloia 
over the whole of the western peninsula of the Dekhyn. Instead 
of steadily pursuing measures' adapted to this end, many years of 
his reign had not elapsed, before we find him engaged in hostilities ' 
with both tiiese powers, — though outflanked by many petty, but 
independent princes, on the coasts of his kingdom, aind the ex- 
tensive principality of Travancor, on the south. The natural 
consequence of this error, was, to cement an alliance between all 
these states and the English government \ and thus oppose an in- 
surmountable barrier to the consolidation and security of his own 
dominions. 

But if it might be permitted Hj/der to doubt of the solidity or 
duration of an authority so recently established in his neiglibour- 
hobd, it is clear at least that Tippu had nor the same apology. 
The maritime superiority of England had been decisively esta- 
blished before he began his reign ; her extensive territories had 
long quietly submitted to a jurisdiction to which they were now 
accustomed ; and no indication appeared of a desire to enlarge thenr 
at his expense. Her force was caSy to be ascertained, and in the 
vicinity. In throwing himself into the arms of France, he trust- 
ed to* a remote and precarious aid, against an imminent and cer- 
tain 'danger. Yet, though these reflections be obvjous, and be 
confirmed by the event during the whole course of liis reign, so 
little eflect does experience produce in changing the politics of 
courts, that he never deviated from the same fatal policy, till the 
catastrophe which put a period to his existence. 

Both these chiefs, attentive only to the aggrandisement of their 
dominion, seem to have been indifferent to, or ignorant of, the 
means of their improvement. Yet their revenues, like those of 
all the sovereigns of Asia, were solely derived from the produce, 
of agriculture. In Mysor, that produce is dependent on artifi- 
cial irrigation, and requires a liberal and intelligent appropriation 
of a part of the public resources for its support. But the funds - 
which a judicious government Would have destined to this pur- 
pose, were squandered in military expeditions j and, far from add- 
ing to the real riches of the state, the canals, aquednct*s, and re- 
servoirs, constructed by tlie munificence of the antient Hindu 
sovereigns, were suffered to fall into ruin, involving the cultiva-, 
lion of the interjacent districts in their decay. We are aware, * 
tliat the conduct of liyder was in this respect less censurable 
than that of his successor. It is still evident, that the rapidly ac- 
celerating rtiin under Tippu was already begun under the 
reign. 'Fhe desolating marcli of successive iitvading arimesi^' - 
twept off the means cf fuuiro incrensj. 
vox.. XIV. NO. i'S. Y 
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If we compare the successful warfare of Hyder with the mis- 
fortunes which awaited his successor, it is not difficult to perceive 
one cause which materially operated to produce those opposite re- 
sults. Availing himself of his superiority in cavalry, the former, 
instead of waiting for the enemy, constantly carried fire and 
sword into his country. Secure of never fighting to disadvan- 
tage, from the rapid movements which the nature of his strength 
admitted, he extended his depredations to the walls of Madras ; 
and thus obliged his antagonist to detain, for his protection at 
home, that force, which, had it penetrated into his territories, 
^imist ultimately have subdued them. On the other hand, Tippu 
injudiciously attempted to rival the European armies in that which 
constituted their strength. A numerous infantry, encumbered 
with an unwieldy, and altogether disproportionate train of artil- 
lery, impeded the only mode of warfare in which he was really 
superior. But these, however formidable they might prove to 
ether native powers, never attained that state of shill and dis- 
cipline, which could place them on an equality with the enemy 
with whom he chose to contend. 

But whatever might be the errors of this unhappy prince, they 
were certainly equalled by the impolicy of the French •, who, in 
order to occasion a momentary inconvenience to their enemy, 
stimulated their ally to hostilities^ contrary to every probability 
of success. The consequence was, as might have been anticipat- 
ed, — the annihilation of a power on whom they might have re- 
lied for strenuous and efficient assistance, and for a secure foot- 
ing in Hindustan, when future circumstances might direct their 
attention to that quarter. 

V Tippu Sultan enjoyed the advantages, or experienced the in- 
convaiiences of a regular education, in the manner of the Mos- 
lems. Much of his time was unavoidably engrossed by the de- 
tails of business, into which he appears to have entered personally. 
But much was also spent in reading j and there is abundant*proof 
of his having intended to increase the list of royal authors. Might 
we venture to conjecture the extent of this Princess literary at- 
tainments, we should suppose that the Persic language was habi- 
tual to him, and that he had read the most esteemed writers who 
have composed in it, both in prose and verse. The Coran was pro- 
bably familiar with some of the besf commentators j but it is not 
likely his knowledge of Arabic enabled him to read works in that 
language for his amusement. His character for bigotry is esta- 
blished ; and he certainly aspired to the reputation of a saint 
amongst his Moslem subjecis. But these form a greater propor- 
tion of the general population in his states, than in most parts of 
Ugldustan \ and it is doubtful how far policy might induce him 
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to assume the character of superior sanctity in order to attach 
them still more to his person. It has often been asserted, that 
he meditated some change in the doctrines of Islamism* His 
introduction of a new era bn his coins, by substituting the 
birth, instead df the flight of Mohatncd, might either proceed 
from caprice, or be intended as a prelude td more important 
innovationSi The -mild and benevolent spirit of the Hindii 
institutions and manners, seems to have softened in Hindus- 
tan the turbulent irltolerance of Islamism. The Indian Mos- 
lems condescend to pity and regret the blindness cf the idol- 
aters who cannot discern the proofs of Mohamed’s divine mis- 
sion, and the sublimity of his doctrine j but they do jus- 
tice to their gentle and inoffensive conduct, unite with them in 
the bonds of cordial and mutual friendship, and partake with ala- 
crity in the sportive festivities of their annual rites. Since the 
first conquerors, most of the Mohamedan emperors have exercised 
an impartial sway over the votaries of both faiths. But'Aurung- 
zebe mounted the throne by alarming the fanaticism of the Moha- 
medans, with the suspicion that his elder brother intended to sub- 
vert their religion ; and Tippu secmfs to have adopted the po- 
licy of securing the attachment of the Moslems by the oppression 
,bf his Hindu subjects. His plan, indeed, appears to have em- 
braced a general combination of the Mohaniedans for the expul- 
sion of the Christians, and the tobl subjugation of the Hindus. 
The former, though a small, certainly constitute the most warlike 
population of India \ but the talents of Tippu were inadequate 
to a design of this magnitude, and circumstances at th'e time un- 
favourable to such a league. 

The catalogue of Tippu’s library here presented to the pub- 
lic, possesses considerable interest, by exhibiting the sort of learn- 
ing actually cultivated by the Mohamedans of India at this day^ 
and the principal works now circulating through that country. 
Without some knowledge of their literartirc we should form a 
very incompetent idea of the individuals composing the higher 
and middle classes amongst civilized nations *, and although <i 
tnere catalogue is more likely to excite than to gratify sm h a cu- 
riosity, it neverth' less supplies us with the topics' wjiivh occupv 
tKe minds, eserr the understandings^ or Captivate the imaginations 
of a large portion of mankind. 

*'The library * says Major Stewart * consisted of nearly 2000 vo- 
lumes- of Arari^ic, Persic, or Hindustani manuscripts, in all the va- 
rious branches of Mohamedan literitture. Very few of these bookiS 
had been purchased either by Tippu or his father, were parr 

of the plunder brought from Saniir, Cudapa, and the Carnatic: some 
of them had formerly belonged to flie Mohamedan kings of Vijaya- 
pwv and Gol-.onda. But the greater number h.id been the proecitv 
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of the Nuab AH Vahib Khan, brother of Mohamed AH of the Car-- 
natic, and were taken by Ilyder in the fort of Chitor, during the 
yfar 1780. 

‘ All the volumes that had been rebound at Reriiigapatnam have 
the names of God, Mohamed, his daughter Fatima, and her sons 
Hasan and Hbsain, stamped in a medallion on the middle of the co- 
ver ; and tlie names of the first four khalifs, Abiibeker, Omar, Os- 
man, and All, on the four corners. At the top is, “ The govern- 
ment given by God ; ” and at the bottom, “ God is sn/Ticient. ” A 
few were impressed with the private signet, “ Tippu Sultan. '' The 
topics of tliese were in general eidicr theology or Sufyism, which 
were his favourite studies^ But the Sultan w’as ambitious of being 
nn author ; and although we have not discovered any complete woik 
of liis composition, not less than forty-five books on different subjects, 
were either composed, or translated from otJier languages, under his 
immediate patronage or inspection. In most of these, his intolerance- 
and avertion to all Christians and Hindus arc strongly marked. ’ 

Ffom a general view of their literature it is apparent, that none 
of the sciences or the arts which have contributed to enlighten 
and refine the minds of men in other countries, have been alto- 
gether overlooked by the modern Persians : and it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to remind our readers, that the library of a Mohamedan, 
wlicther born in India or Persia, consists of books in the Persic 
and Arabic languages. But although ijicy embrace every topic 
which can engage the attention of* the studious, they are calculat- 
ed to inspire very dilTercnt degrees c f interest, llieir theology 
w'ilJ be found to consist in prolix atid ribstruse commentaries on 
tlie Ccrrin; in legendary tales of the miracles performed at the 
tombs of holy Shaikhs ; and in the enthusiastic rhapsodies of the 
Sufis. In the histoiy of liumaii opinions, those held by so con- 
siderable a portion of mankind, by no means deficient in natural 
sagacity, arc doubtless entitled to a place ; but it is only in thb 
point of view they can be deserving of attention. In science, the 
Asiatics appear to be retrogressive. To experimental philosophy 
they have at no time devoted tfidlnselves. In dialectics, cm which 
they have written voluminously, tlicy still submit to be implicitly 
guided by the preceptor of their Macedonian conqueror. Their 
reasoning faculties have never been judiciously applied to ihfr ob- 
servation of the phenomena of mind ; nor have their rcsearchds 
been directed, in a comprehensive manner, to a consideration of 
the^ circumstances which influence the prosperity or decline of 
nations. • 

Their works of imagination must not be estimated by the rules 
of criticism derived Irom the writers of Greece and Rome. 
The exuberant fancy of an Eastern poet acknowledges no check, 
and spurns the controul of correct taste. From this circumstance, 
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few Persic poems admit of literal or entire tratislationj though 
the fire of genius, the novelty of the manners, and the unaccus- 
tomed ornaments of the oriental muses, render them abundanfly 
attractive to those whose tastes are not too exclusively formed on 
higher models, but are capable of relishing the sublime and beau- 
tit ul, though arrayed in an unusual costume. Classical antiquity 
has furnished models to the people of Europe. Its modern pro- 
ductions are all, to a certain degree, cast in the same moulds. The 
same ideas of excellence are universally prevalent ; and in appre- 
ciating the comparative merits of different writers, the same stand- 
ards of ideal perfection are universally though tacitly referred to. 
By these standards, however, the compositions of Asia cannot 
with justice be measured. To term, therefore, the sublime work 
of Ferdusi, which is a history of Persia in verse, an epic poem, 
or a series of epic poems, does net appear to us calculated to fur- 
nish a correct idea of tlrat composition ; but, by causing tlve read- 
er to expect an unity of action, which the poet never thought of, 
to detract from the innumerable beauties of detail which it really 
possesses. 

Bat whatever merit we may be disposed to assign to the poet- 
ical productions of the East, "we cannot refuse to the Persian his- 
torians the praise of having fransn^itted to posterity copious a/id 
accurate records of the mighty revolutions of which Middle Asia 
was the theatre, from the commencement of the Khalifat to the 
decline of the house of Soft. Unfortunately for the inquisitive, 
student, who may attempt to. explore the antient history of the East 
through this medium, it is within these limits only, that the merit 
of accuracy can bo assigned. The mighty revolution, whidi fixes 
the beginning of this era, sweeping before it, not the thron^^s only, 
but the religion, tlie literature, and even the language of a great por- 
tion of the world, has left to posterity only the scanty and uncer- 
tain traditions which survived the general wreck, or the partial :mtl 
prejudiced notices which have fallen fioin writers of distant and 
hostile nations. 

It is not easy to assign the precise notion which tlic eatiy Creeks 
annexed to the term ‘ Barbarian,^ unless wc consider it as syno- 
nymous with stranger or foreigner. To the Ijaivarous nations of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and the East, they were indebted, accordiHig 'to 
their own traditions, for the first elements of refinement, and 
the introduction of science into Greece. Were w^e to collect from 
Grecian writers the characteristic distinctions of, the great nations 
of antiquity, we should consider the Persians as a people immers- 
ed jn luxury and effeminacy ; the Phoenicians as entirely devoted 
to commercial pursuits, and the acquisition of riches ; and the 
Egyptians as a people contaminated with an abject and grovelling' 
superstition. But it is difficult to pf.ivc.;ve how th'^se differenr 
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qualities should entitle those nations to be classed under one ge- 
neral epithet. 

“A state of luxury appears of necessity to imply a considerable 
progress in the arts, with which that of science is usually com- 
inensurnte. As a reproach, it appears not to be confined to the 
palace of the Great King, nor to the provincial courts of his Sa- 
traps. It included all ranks, and involved the whole Persian na- 
tion. In the details of this luxury afforded by the Grecian histo- 
rians, it required for its gratification, a great variety of articles of 
consumption, transported from distant regions, at a proportionate 
labour and expense. In this particular, Persic luxury has been 
far surpassed by the nations of modern Europe, and so differently 
do we estimate its consequences, that we consider the fact as at 
once the proof and the effect of prosperiry and refinement. Still Jess 
iloes it appear, that the necessary result of such a condition is to 
enervate the people among whom it subsists. The English and 
T'Vench nations are at this day those, amongst whom the superflui- 
ties of life are most generally consumed and enjoyed : but can it 
be affirmed that valour, intrepidity, and contempt of death is less 
conspicuous amongst them, than with the rude and half civilized 
people of Russia and Poland ? The Persians, luxurious and effe- 
minate as they wore, subdued, and retained in subjection, not only 
the polished inhabitants of the plains, fi:o«n the Ox us and Indus 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, but held under their authority 
many a rude and warlike tribe, inhabitants of Caucasus and Tau- 
rus. It is not difficult to discover, in the fatal security induced by 
such a state of prosperity ; in the disorders and disaffection inci- 
dental to so extensive an empire ; and, above all, in the superior 
talents of his adversary, the causes of the fall of Dara. But after 
his death, the Persians were amongst the first to throw off the 
yoke, and, under the descendants of Arshac, to erect a power, 
wliich disputed with Rome herself the supremacy of Asia, and, 
when governed, by a subsequent dynasty, resumed possession of 
most of the countries formerly occupied by her arms. 

To the work before us,' Major Stewart has subjoined extracts 
from a number of Persian historians, accompanied by English 
translations, which will prove useful to the student of that lan- 
guage. Instead of furnishing our readers with a specimen of 
them, we prefer exhibiting a succinct, but comprehensive state- 
ment, of the information supplied by the perusal of Persian histo- 
ry, and thus enabling him> in spme degree, to appreciate its value. 

In their account of ancient Persia, the Mohamedan historians ap- 
p^t tohave servilely copied the scanty traditions collected by Fcr- 
This poet was a native of Tus, in the north of Khorasan,iirid 
\y:is in possession of tfie materials procured by Dakiki, who al*i 
■ lived 
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Ihred at the court of Gazna, and preceded him in amnging those 
traditions for a poetical narrative. But although their materials are 
expressly declared to be derived from oral traditiop,^ it mot 
appear that they had recourse to the documents of the Magt^ who^ 
at^hat time, still kept alive the sacred fire ia ihe temples of Kir- 
maui and might possess ancient records of undoubted authority. 
On the contrary^ they appear to have contented themselves with 
such traditions as were extant in the north-east part of PeTsia» 
where the geography and revolutions of the western provinces of 
that mighty empire were imperfectly known, and excited little 
interest. To this, circumstance it is probably owing, that little 
notice is taken of the western conquests and expeditions of the 
ancient monarcbs, which are only slightly mentioned ; whilst 
their wars with the Scythians, of which the native country of 
these poets was frequently the theatre, are related with much 
ininutenefs. Unfatisfa^fory as this partial narrative mud prove 
to the explorer of antiquity, the Mohamedan hillorians have with- 
out neceffity perverted Ferdufi, and, from fuperditious motives, 
encumbered his narrative with extraneous difficulties, by altering 
the chronology to reconcile it with that of the Jew^ilh hiftory, 
of which their ideas are extremely incorreft. 

Of the period which elapfed between the Macedonian con- 
queft and the accelTion of the houfe of Safan, the accounts are 
vague and unfatisfaffory. Ferdufi profeffedly omits it, for want 
of documents. The profe writers fupply a flight biography of 
fome of the Arfacides, under the appellation of Malcc al Tuai'f, 
Perfia being at that time governed by fcvcral independent princes. 

From the acceffion of the Safanides, a tolerably diflintfi narra- 
tion is deduced, until the period of its extindion by the Moliame- 
dan conqueft. During much of this period, the hifiory of Perfia 
is intimately blended with that of the lower empire ; and the, re- 
cords of the Eaft and Weft rifled mutual light on the ftate of 
both countries. 

With the Mohamedan conqueft, the antient hiftory of Perfu 
terminates. But in this place is ufuaily introduced a genealogical 
account of the Taba, or antient fovereigns of the Homeviies, on 
the coafts of Arabia Felix. This country, rendered interelling 
by the account of Diodorus, is celebrated by the Modem hifto- 
rians as the feat of an extenfive and ilouriflnng empire, whofe an- 
tient fovereigns carried their conquefts to the Oxus, and fubdaied 
AbyflTinia and Weftern Africa to the (hores of the ocean^ To 
thefe princes they manifeftly attribute the w^rs and of 

tjie Aflyrians, of whom no mention occurs in the Perfic TecqjDds 
by that name, but frequently under that of Arabians.* The hie- 
kory of the Taba is followed by that of fome contemporaneous dy- 
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naftiep of princes, who ruled adjacent countries wrcfted from the 
fucceflbrs of Alexander. The appellation by which the antient 
l^erfians diftinguifhed the Arabians, was ^ Tazi 5 ' but they obvi- 
oufly included under it the inhabitants of other countries than^ A- 
rabia Proper. The latter, with the exception of the polilh^d 
people of Arabia Felix, contained a fcanty and almoft favago po- 
pulation. Some account of its divifion into tribes, and particu- 
larly of the mod diftinguilbed, to whom the charge of the temple 
of Mecca was entruded, introduces, in the Modem recordF, the 
biography of the prophet, and the converfion and conqueds of his 
immediate fucceflbrs. 

In the fourth century of the Mohamedan era, the language and 
literature of modern Perfia were cultivated and fixed. Little 
change iii'feither has fince occurred. A variety of hiftorians who 
llouriflied about that period, dill live in their works, or are quot- 
ed by their fucceflbrs. A regular feries of authentic hidory in- 
cludes the commencement of the khalifat, and continues till the 
decline of the houfe of Sofi. The reign of Shahrokh (fon of Ta- 
merlane) aiid of the princes of the fame family who fucceeded 
him, appears to have been the mod flourifliing period of the lite- 
rature of modern Perfia. The city of Herat, during that period, 
was the feat of fcience and of the fine arts. 

The tyranny of the Sofi family, and tlje anarchy which follow- 
ed their extindion, feems to have been equally fatal to the pro- 
fperity and to the genius of that unhappy country ; and no work 
of celebrity is mentioned as compofed in it during the lad century 
and a half. It may be proper to add, in order to leave nothing 
untouched which Perfic hidory comprehends, that the invafion of 
Chenghis is preceded by a genealogical account of the Tartar 
tribes, which is continued to the lad of thp defeendants of Ti- 
mur, who reigned in Tartary. 

The hidory of the Mohamedan princes who ruled in India, has 
been ably and amply elucidated by writers who were natives of 
that country, though their works are compofed in the Perfic lan- 
guage, which was adopted at all the Indian courts. But although 
thefc hidorians may rival in merit the contemporary writers of 
peril a, their productions do not fall within the fcope of our pre- 
Tcnt inquiry. 
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Art. IV. The Geographical^ Nafitralt mid Civil Ilisfot^ of Chili ^ 
by Ahbi Don J. Ignatius Molina ; with Notes from the ^panhh 
and Trench Versions ; and an Appendix^ containing copious 
Extracts from the Araucana of Don Alonzo de Ercilla, Trans- 
lated from the Chiginal Italian^ by an American Gentleman. 
2 vol. 8vo. Middletown (Conn.) 1808. 

are particularly glad at the present moment to be able to di- 
rect our readers to the works of Molina, in their own lan- 
guage. Whatever is calculated to increase our knowledge of South 
America, is now of the greatest importance ; and the region which 
is the subject of the work before us, is certainly among the most 
interesting of that neglected world. It occupies the space be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific Ocean j and, stretclilng from the 
24-th to the degree of south latitude, is universally described 
as a terrestrial paradise, being blessed beyond any other country 
with a delicious climate, and a fertile soil; and exhibiting, in its va- 
ried scenes, at once the most grand and magnificent, as well as 
the most soft and engaging features of nature. 

The translation with which we ^re now favoured, the produc- 
tion of an American pen, and an American press, presents us 
with twx) W'orks of Molina, which, in the original, were published 
separately; the first entitled, Saggiosulla Stof^ia Natiirale del Chili^ 
del Signor Abate Giovanni Ignazio Molina, printed at Bologna 
1782; the other entitled, Saggio sulla Storia Civile del Chiliy print- 
ed at Bologna 1787. The first of these is well known, even ifi this 
country, and is highly esteemed by all the naturalists of Europe.* 
The latter is rarely to be met with in England, though it has been 
translated into Spanish, and we believe into French. Of the Sto- 
ria Naittrale a translation in French now lies before us. 

Of the American publication which we have now received, the 
first volume contains the translation of the Storia Naiuralvy the 
second, that of the Storia Civile^ with the Appendix noticed in the 
title. It is not our intention to enlarge iigon the contents of these 
works : the Storia Naturale is too well known to require it; and, 
of the Storia Civile it may suffice to say, that it is a succinct and 
intelligent account of the state of the natives, w'hen first discovered 

bj 

* Even Mr Pinkerton, whom it is not easy to please, says, *’Mo- 
Jina does honour to the Crcol race ; for, a more clear, scientific, and 
intelligent account of any country was never written by any author, 
of any age or climate. ’ Modern Geography^ u. iii. p. 701.— -and at 
p. 665, ‘ The works of Molina concerning* this interesting country, 
may be regarded as cxcelicnt inodeh of cliorogrnjdiy ; and scarcely 
iif any distant region a desciipiion zo e/.act, and complete. 
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by the Spaniards j of the transactions, whether warlike or jieace- 
ful, which have since taken place ; and of the present state, di- 
varsitles, arid character of the population. There are few, we are 
inclined to think, among those who take an interest in such ques- 
tions, who will not be disposed to look for themselves into this in- 
teresting and satisfactory performance. * 

Of the author it may be requifite to fay, that he was a native of the 
country which he has deferibed. He was one of thofe: Jefuits, who 
M^ere fo cruelly driven from their country, when the court of Spain 
embraced the refolution of extinguiftiing the order within all its 
dominions; and was one of thofe, who, on that occafion, as we 
mentioned in a former article, look refuge in the dominions of the 
Pope in Italy. Clavigero, who has prefented us with the cele- 
brated hiftory of his native country, Mexico ; Molina the hiftorian 
of Chili', and Vifeardo, a native of Peru, from whofe pen we 
lately prefented an interefting tract to the notice of our readers, 
and who left behind him various manuferipts on the ftate of his 
c ountry, which we have reafon to believe were highly worthy of 
feeing the light, are three natives of Spanifh America, and three 
of that handful of perfecuted ecclefiaftics, whom, in an equal 
number of any order of men, it will not be eafy to parallel. 

The great political queftions which regard Spanifli America, 

. V have 


* As far as we know, very few copies have been sent to thisfeoun- 
My from America. But we have no doubt that the book will spee- 
dily be reprinted here, this is done, however, we recommend 

tliat the translation be carefully compared with the original ; for, 
rhongli the task of the Ameiican translator appears to us respectably 
done, yet he has evidently leaned too much to the Fiench version. 
We may quote one instance from a passage which lies before us. 
Speaking of the language of the Chilese, Molina says, [Star, Naitir, 
/. i V. ]), 33 1. ) ‘ Questa lingua e dolce, arrnoniosa, espressiva, rego- 

larc, e copiosissinia di termini atti ad enunciarc non solo le cose 
hsiche geiicrali o particulari, ma anche le cose moral) e a&tratte. * 
The French translator says, * Cette langue cst douce, harmonieuse, 
expressive, reguliere, ct possede un grand nombre de mots, non 
seulemenl pour les choses physiques, mais aussl pour les choscs mo- 
rales et metaphysiques. ’ In tracing the state of society among a 
rude people, the invention of abstract terms is regarded by jdiiloso- 
jihers as marking an era, Molina, accordingly, is careful to express 
distinctly this circumstance, ‘ ma audio le cose inorali e astratle ' 
(abstract). This the French renders * metaphysiques, ’ which means 
nothing ; and the American transcribes the whole passage from the 
French. Tliis language is soft, harmonious, expressive, and re- 
gular, and pi'sscsseb a great number of words, not only e\prcsiii\v 
nyuiial objecl* , but aUo of moral and metaphysical idea^, * 
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have notdinniniihcd — they have augmented in intcrcft fince' thc oc- 
cafion which we lately embraced, of laying before our Cbiintrymen 
fomc of thofe ftatements and views which we conceived it JniporN 
ant for them, at this jundlure, to have prefent to their minds. 
The appearance of the publication before us, and, ftill more, our 
deep conviftion of the value of the critical moment in bringing 
good or evil out of fuch a ftate of affairs as jull notv prefents it- 
ielf in South America, have induced us once more- to dirc£i: our 
pen to this intcrefting fubjed. 

There is no former period of our Iddory at which the emanci- 
pation of Spanlfh America, the r^oval of that dark, and jealous, 
and excluding government — which watched over its colonics as an 
Afiatic tyrant does over his feraglio — which feared the approach of 
a trader as ' 4 n enemy, and fliut out the world from all intercourfe 
with fo great and fo fair a portion of the globe— would not have ap- 
peared an event to be numbered among the grcatefl which the 
courfe of human affairs could bring forth. Witnefs the efforts 
which this nation has never ceafed to make, to obtain even a dimi- 
nutive fliare of the advantages which the iinenouvfc with that 
country feemed calculated to enfure, — from the date of the roman- 
tic adventures of Sir Walter Raleigh, to the recent tranfaffions of 
Sir Home Popham and General Whitelocke. Witnefs the import- 
ance which, throughout the hiftory of Britifh commerce, we fhall 
find attached to the contraband trade with the Spanifh Main; — 
the contrail, on which fo much flrtfs was laid in the treaty of 
Utrecht ; — the intereft which has been fo often excited by the que- 
flion relative to the Britifh right of cutting logwood in the B.iy of 
Campeachy. Witnefs too the South-Sea Company, wliich abforb- 
ed to fuch a degree the attention of the nation. Witnefs even 
the importance which was fo recently attached to the difpute a- 
bout the wretched fpot of Nootka Sound ; the fliJl greater im- 
portance which was, about half a century ago, attached to the pof- 
feffion of the Falkland Illjiids; and the weight which was aferibed 
to Trinidad, in arranging the treaty of Amiens. 

But if ever the intercourfe with Soqth America was juffly re- 
garded as of importance to this country, that importance mull be 
allowed to be augmented in a tenfold ratio, by the extraordinary 
circumftances in which the extraordinary events of the laft twenty 
years have involved the nations of Europe. 

Let us fuppofe that, in our prefent flate of embarrafl'ment and 
alarm, South America had prefinted a profpeft as barren of Hope 
to us as Europe itfelf ; thar,\icfotted with their bigotry to their cxclu- 
five religion, and tneir exclufive government, the inhabitants had 
rejeSed and abjured all intercourfe with heretics and free men j 

and 

^ Vide Yoi. XIII. p. 27T. 
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arid had driven us from their fliores, as. we have hitherjo been 
driven by thofc who ruled over tliem ; how deeply Ihould wc have 
rflcplorcd the misfortune ! How highly fliould wc have cftimatecl 
the refources fo vaft, and the demand fo appropriate of the new 
world, had accefs to it been wdthlield from our beneficent enter- 
prifes, at the moment when the continent of Europe feemed clof- 
ing upon our hopes ! Formerly, when the emancipation of Spa- 
nilh America, from an oppreffive and degrading-government was 
contemplated by the beneficent fpirits of this country, as in the 
number of defirable events, the bigptry of the inhabitants, their 
hatred of heretics, their blind atbachnient, even to the government 
that oj'prclTed themj appeared to ereft invincible obftacles, and 
were lamented as precluding the acceptance of aid, from the 
only government fufficiently libera], and fufficiently powerful to 
hold it out. By the happy operation of knowledge and events, this 
bigotry has now given way ; and a variety of caufes have tended 
to weaken the chain which bound thofc colotoies to the mother 
country; a chain which may now be regarded as broken, and im- 
pofiible ever again to be joined. The Inhabitants of the new world 
are holding out their arms to the inhabitants of the Britilh ifles, 
craving their aflillance in the hour of need— -and offering to them, 
in return, the moft unbounded profpefts of advantage which it 
ever was in the power of one nation to hold out to another. 

How, then, it may be asked, does it happen, that a state of 
things, which, while it was unattainable, was the object of so 
many eager efforts, should excite so little interest, and produce 
so few exertions to take advantage of it, now that it has spon- 
taneously occurred ? The truth is, that pur hatred and our fear 
of France leaves us no room for any other feeling ; and that the 
proximity and immediate interest of our daily manoeuvres against 
her, prevents us from descrying the superior importance, even as 
a measure of defence or hostility, of the great and easy exploit 
to which we arc invited in another hemisphere. 

The importance of South America, as indicated even by its 
extent and situation on the map of the globe, strikes every eye. 
But the idea of this importance is still very imperfect, while the 
extent of its moral and physical resources remains unexplored. 
Among the papers of Viscardo, was one, unfortunately not now 
within our reach, containing a dissertation on the population of 
the Spanish dominions on the continent of America, in which,’ 
from a variety of interesting documents, and of rational deduc- 
tions, he found himself authorised to state ihe number of in- 
habitants at not less than 18,000,000. We have in our hands 
% very curiqus document on the population of New Spain, v/hich 
we think highly worthy of being communicated to the public, 

pot 
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not only on account of the direct information it contains^ but 
for the data which it affords for drawing accurate concluj^ions 
respecting other parts of the American dominions. The docu- 
ment ter which we allude, is a letter from Clavigero, the cele- 
brated author of the History of Mexico, written from Italy to 
Viscardo, then in London, in answer*to certain questions which 
that gentleman had addressed to Clavigero and the rest of his 
brethren in Italy. For the authenticity of the letter we are qua- 
lified to vouch. The following is a very literal translation. 

* Questions. 

* Iwo, What may be the number, more or less, of the Indians, 

vassals to the crowii of Spain, in the three Audicncias of 

Mexico, Guatliemala, and Guadalaxara- ? 

* 2dOy What may be the total number of the inhabitants of all 
classes in these three Audiencias i 

* Answer. 

* To these questions we cannot return an answer completely satis- 
f.ictory, because we have no written document respecting the num- 
ber of Indians, or other inhabitants in the district of Guathemala, 
nor any individual who can inform us, of his own knowledge. As 
to the Audiencia of Guadalaxara, there are details cnougli in writing 
respecting particular parts of it, but not enough to enable us to tread 
on surveyed ground with respect to the wliolc. The only thing we 
can pronounce witli certainty is, that of the four dioceses, cbnipre- 
hended in the Audiencia of Guathemala, — two, those of Nicaragua 
and Honduras, are ill peopled ; llie archbishopric of Giiathemaia is 
extensive ai^d populous, the Indians here being extremely numerous 
[un numera exesivo de Tndios^ ; in the bishopric (^f Cliiapa, although 
the population does not correspond with the extent, it is still very 
numerous [^contiene poblacioncs mui miwcrosas,'} In the bishopric of 
Yucatan, the number of Indians is very great. The Audiencia of 
Guadalaxara, which is greater in territorial extent, contains like- 
wise four ecclesiastical dioceses, — those of New Gallicia, New Bis- 
cay, New Leon, and New Sonora, in which, though the population 
is very inferior to the vast extent, are nevertheless contained many 
hui^dred tliousand souls. We are assured by the missionanes whom 
the Jesuits employed there, that there are about two hundred settle- 
ments [polflacioffesj of Indians, besides 1 00,000 Neophytes. 1 n the 
Audiencia of Mexico, are comprized the four dioceses of Mexico, 
Puebla, Mechoacan, and Nuaxaca, well peopled. Don Juan de 
Villa, receiver- general of tlie royal quicksilver, published at Mexico, 
in tko volumes folio, in the years 174*6 and 174*8, a description of 
the countries belonging to tlic viceroyalty of Mexico ; in whibh 
work, drawn up by order of Philip V., were exhibited the most mi- 
nute details respecting tlie population. According to these state- 
ments, four millions of inhabitants nearly, of all classes, \^ere found 
in the four bishoprics ; but I have no doubt that tliey exceeci, and 
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by not a Iktle^ that number ; 1 ?> 20 , becattise the saiJ author^ m vari- 
ous provinces,, presents only the nitmbep of inhabitants assembled in 
communities or villages, not including those win) live dispersed in 
the country, and who are very numerous {numero infinito] ; gdb, be- 
cause Ke gives us only the statements made to him by the Alcaldes 
Miijores, whose interest it w as to ‘make tlie number of the tributaries 
appear as small as possible. It is u ue, tliat the Audiencia sends oc-^ 
casionally tlirough tlie province certain commissioners, who are call- 
ed con f adores de 2‘ndios [«,ellers of Indians], because they are charg- 
ed to count the tributaries, and to report whether the statements of 
the Alcaldes Majores be correct ; but it is also certain that these 
have an understanding with the Contadores, and Join hands in order 
to prevent detection; and therefore, w'e may without temerity con- 
clude, that the true number of the tributaries exceeds, by one tenth 
at least, the number returned by the Alcaldes Majores. Doctor 
Eguiara affirms, in tlte first volume of the Bibliotheca Mexicana, 
printed at Mexico in 1775, that tlie diocese of la Puebla alone con- 
tains a million and a half of inhabitants. Those who are acquainted 
w’ith that great man, know that lie is incapable of such an affirma- 
tion, without good reasons to be assured of its truth. The diocese 
of Mexico contains, without doubt, as gresit a population as that of 
la Puebla ; and consequently, we may believe, that these two dio- 
ceses, taken alone, contain upwards of three millions. Those of 
Mcchoacan and Hiiaxaca are so well peopled, that no person who 
has travelled tlirough them can doubt, but the population of both, 
taken together, considerably exceeds that of Mexico alone. From 
ail this wc may with moderatioti [^prudnif entente'] infer, that tlie 
Audiencia of Mexico, by itself, contains from four and a half to five 
millions of inhabitants. With respect to the other two Audiencias, 
although we have not so much information as concerning that of 
Mexico, we are nevertheless persuaded that, within the territory of 
tlic three Audiencias, we cannot be mistaken in computing eight 
millions of Christians, subjects of the crown of Spain, Of this num- 
ber., somewhat more than tlic third part are Spaniards^ Creoles, 
Mcstecs .in J Mul.ittoils ; the other tw^o parts are Indians. * 

?dr Pinkerton, on the authority of a collection of voyages and 
travels, lately published at Madrid, entitled, El Viagero Uniikr^ 
and of which he himself says, that Ihe only volumes worthy 
ot the attention of the intelligent reader, are those relating to 
SpffffiJi America^ though he gives us no reason for trusting the 
aiithor, Esfalla^ more on that head than any other, exhibits a 
very difioreiu statement. ‘ lire same author,’ he says [;Estalla]^ 

* (ibserves, that though he has not been able to acquire exact in- 
formation concerning the population of New Spain, yet, by the most 
iTUelligent computations, there are, in the Intendancy of Mexico, 
one million two Imndred thousand souls, including one hundred 
and forty thousand for the city. And by the proportion between 
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this province and the others, a$ well as by the best founded cal- 
culationSv it may be supposed that there are, in all the kingdom, 
three millions and a half of inhabitants. ' [PinkertoiCa Mod. Geog, 
2d edit. v. iii. p. 162.) Let us make a few comparisons. By the? 
olBcial returns made to the receiver-general in 1748, of which Mr 
Pinkerton and his authority seem to have been equally ignorant, the 
population of the Audiencia of Mexico was nearly 4^,000,000, — 
represented by CUvigero, on satisfactory grounds, as upwards 
of 4,500,000,-^stated by Estalla, on we know not what aiitho* 
rity, at 1,200,000. The city of Mexico is said, by Est.ula, to 
contain 140,000 inhabitant^. Yet he might have learned from 
Raynal, that ‘ en 1777, le nombre de naissaiices s’y eleva a 591.^, 
€t celui des morts a 5011 ; d’ou Ton peut conclure que sa po- 
pulation ne s’eloigne de 200,000 ames. ’ {Hist. Phil. lio. vi. ^ 20.) 
This statement, too, relates only to the fourteen parishes within 
the city, without including the extensive suburbs, and the im- 
mense population which inhabits them. We have before us an 
almana(;k of Mexico for the year 1^02, from which we shall 
transcribe the table of marriages, births and deaths, in the four- 


teen parishes within the city. 
Parroquias. 

Matrim. 

Nac. 

MnerL 

Sagrario 

260 

1493 

920 

f>. Miguel - 

60 

403 

2")6 

Santa Catalina 


714 

476 

Santa Veracruz 

65 

5 15 

236 

San Joseph 

.53 

37 1 

162 

Santa Ava 

78 

351 

.230 

Santa Cruz 

82* 

.527 

206 

San Sebastian 

49 

411 

227 

Santa Maria 

46 

2 SO 

354 

San Pablo 

96 

603 

262 

Acatlaii 

21 

90 

51 

Salto del Agua 

24 

187 

97 

La Palma 

10 

1J6 

5S 

S« Antonio 

9 

61 

43 

Total, 

948 

6155 

,35s 1 

The difference between the births 

and the deaths is iiere 


great, the one being nearly double the other, that we wi ly cou- 
cluile Mexico to be one of the most healthy places in the world. 
According to Dr Price, in healthy places, the proportion of ilie 
births to the population varies from to Let us take the 
medium, which is probably below the mark, that .This 

gives us, for the populatioiwf these 14 parishes, 295,440. Ac* 
cordingly, Alcedo, a native of the country, and the author of orw^ 

of 
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of the best books in geography, ( Dictionario Geograpkico His- 
totico de las Indias Occideniales o Amefica, ad verb, Mexico^, af- 
firms, thdt the population, including the suburbs, exceeds 350,000. 
*El vecindario se compone de 7nas 350,000 almas de todas clases y 
castas* 

Tibm all these statements, there is every reason to believe, that 
the computation, at eight millions, by Clavigero, for the whole po- 
pulation of New Spain, is not overcharged. Let us then reflect, 
that the whole of this population lyes to the north of the Isthmus 
of Panama ; and that we have yet to reckon the population of the 
whole cf South America Proper — Peru, Chili, Santa Fe, Caraccas, 
Buenos Ayres, &c.; which, in point of territorial extent, so many 
times exceed the kingdom of New_ Spain. Although these vast 
countries, with some few exceptions, as the district of Quito, and 
perhaps Tucumnn, arc not so well peopled as New Spam, yet, it 
is altogether impossible to suppose, that ail these immense regions, 
taken together, do not contain as n.any inhabitants as that one 
district. Even this supposition would carry the inhabitants of the 
Spanish dominions in Ametica to IG, 000, 000. But this supposi* 
tion may be reasonably presumed to be so far below the trutlj, 
that even the computatron of Viscardo may be regarded as within 
tlie mark, rather than beyond it. We have seen a stat^ent, 
drawn up from the best sources cf information, by one. of the 
commissioners from South America, \v]\d met with General Mi- 
randa at Paris in 1797, which brings the population to no less 
than £0,000,000. ’ 

It is then to be considered, and wdth that, maturity of reflec- 
tion which so great a subject demands, what tw-enty millions of 
people, a population nearly as great as that of Old France, in a 
country of such vast extent and fertility, are calculated to per- 
form, both in tlie w ay of industry and of arms, w^ere the all- 
powerfiil encouragemciits cf a good government once bestowed 
upon them. Two thirds of these, it may perhaps be object- 
ed, are Indians ; and the Indians are a IWtless and an inactive 
race. dVue j — they /save been represented as listless and indolent 
by titeir hard taskmasters tlic Spaniards. * But, instead of trust- 
ing to tl»e testimony of these suspicious witnesses, let us attend 

to 

* 'riiis the language of tafljma^Ierp, we liiul, in \ery old times. 

‘ And Pharaoh rommanded, fnyhig, Ye fhill tio more give the people 
flravK .toSDiake bricks ; and the rsle of the bricks which they did make 
hercCofijre, you fliall lay upon them ; you flrall not dimioifh ought 
thereoh|yo^ they^e^tdle, . . . •.‘.'Then the officers of the children of If- 
ra?l cHPje, aud -cried junta BharacS, faying^ Wherefore dealeft thbii thus 
with he faid, <^gr'oreiid/c» ye are idle* 'Go' there- 
fore, now^ and work. * ’T* - ^ - 
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to that of a tnan, at.once tieatral and Intelligent,— -Mens. Thiety 
de Menonvillfc, who travelled in disguise in the kingdom o£ 
Mexico, to transjilant to the. French colonies the cochineal plant, 
and learn the concealed manner of cultivating it. ‘ Les In- 
diens sont gcneralement grands et bien tallies, les femmes sont 
assez blanches et ont les traits fort doux, on peut mettie dire 
qu'en general elles sont belles; ilsne paroissM pasmanquei' (Tin- 
dtistrie^ mats Us rCont ni la lihcrte^ ni les facultes necessaires povr 

Vexercey* Je me suis attach,^ dans mon voyage h, observer le 

charactere des Africains et celui des Americains, et j’y ai remarque 
des differences bien a I’avantage de ces derniers, quoique leur sort 
soit a-peu-pres egal, sous la domination des Espagnols. L’Afri- 
cain m’a toujours paru orgueilleux, ernport^, vindicatif, eflFemin^, 
lache, et surtout paresseux : le Mexicain, au contraire, est phleg- 
matique, doux, sou mis, fidele, et lahoHcux; sa soumission ne 
tient nullemcnt de la bassesse : chez les negres elle est due ^ la 
crainte ; chez eux a la raison^ et souvent a f attachement, car its 
aiment reellement les castillans autant qu’ils abhorrent les negres. 
On leur voit contracter beaucoup d^alliances avec les premiers, 

aucunc avec les derniers Les Americains ont cette politesse 

du cocur qui les rend prevenans et hospitaliers envers tous. J’ai 
rencontre dans mes routes mille Indiens, le salut sortoit sans ef- 
fort de leur bouche du plus loin quails m’appercevoient ; et com- 
blen n’ai-je pas eu a me louer de leur bonne reception ! A peine 
les negres daignoient-ils se courber quand je passois devant eux, 
et j’ai eprouve a mon dernier gite, et ailleurs, combicn ils sont 
peu complaisans pour les malheureux voyageurs. Les premiers 
vont faire des corvees d dix et qubnse lieties de letirs peupladesj th 
y portervt des fardcaiix inormes^ mais je n'ai pu rencontrer un seul 
negre portant le moindre paquet, ou meme voyageant i pied. * 
(Traite de la adture du IS^opalj et de F education de la Cochcnille^ 
S$c. precede d*un voyage h Guaxaca^ par M. Thiery de Menonville^ 
Avocat en Parlement et Botanisle de sa Tres-Chretienne^ 

i;. 100, 182, 183.) 

In another point of view, it has been well remarked, by L'a 
Peyrouse, that the introduction of the useful animals has had a 
most decided effect on the character of the natives of South A- 
merica. ^ Les Indiens du Chili,’ says he, * ne sont plus ces an- 
ciens Americains auquels les ai^mes des Europeans inspiraient la 
terreur: la multiplication des cheraux qui se sont repandus dans 
rinterieur des deserts immenses de I’Amerique, celle des boeufs 
.et des moutons, qui est aussi extremement considerable, ont fait 
de ces peuples de vrais Arabes, que Ton peut comparer en'^tout ^ 
ceux qui habitent les deserts de TArabie. Sans cesse a cheva), 
des courses de deux cents lieqes soqt pour eux de tres petits voy« 

VOL. XIV. NO. 28. ages ; 
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^ages ; ils matchent avcc leurs tfoupeaux ; ils se nourrissent de 
leur chair, de leur lait, et quelquefois de leur sang ; ils se 
couvrent de leur peau dont ils font des casques, des cjiirasses et 
des . bouclicrs. Ainsi Tintroduction des deux animaux domes- 
tiques en Amerique a ea I’influence la plus marquee sur les 
mocurs de tous les peuples qui habitent depuis lago jusqu’au 
detroit de Magellan ; ils ne suiveut prcsque plus aucuns de leurs 
anciens usages ; ils ne se nourrissent plus des memes fruits ; ils 

n’ont plus les iiiemes vetemens, &c II est aise de sentir 

combien de tels peuples doivent etre redoutables aux Espagnoles,' 
&c. (Voyage dc La Peyrousc^ ch, 3.) 

But we must cut short our notices respecting the population, 
that we may present to view some other indications of the extra- 
ordinary Capabilities of this new, and as yet, in some sense, 
unknown world. 

As the voyage of La Pcyrousc is still before us, we are tempt- 
ed to quote his testimony respecting the fertility of that part of 
South America which fell under his personal inspection. ' II 
ii’es: point dans Bunivers/ says he, ‘ de terrain plus fertile que 
celu* de cette partie de Chili ; le ble y rapporte soixante pour un > 
la vigne produit avec la meme abondance ; les campagnes sont 
couvertcs de troupeaux innombrables qui, sans aucun soin, y 

multiplient au dela de toute expression Malgre tantd’avan- 

tages, cette colonie est bien loin d*avoir fait les progres qu^on de- 
voit attendre de sa situation, la plus propre a favoriser une grande 
population; mais Tinfluence du gouveniement contrarie sans ccsse 
celle du climat. Le regime prohibitif existe au Chili dans toute 
sonetendue: ce royaume, dont les. productionSy si elles etaient ii 
leur maximum, aiimenteraicnt la maitic de VEurope; dont les 
laines suffiraient aux manufactures de France et d^ Angletcrre ; dont 
les bestiaux, employes en salaison, produiraient un reveiiu im- 
mense ; cc royaunie, dis-je, ne fait aucun commerce. * (Ibid.) 

There are one or two of the statements here which cannot fail 
to attract, and that in no ordinary degree, the attention of the 
commcrcial ahd manufacturing world. A country, the produc- 
tions of which might be carried to that amount, as to feed the 
half of Europe, offers a field of extraordinary promise to the en- 
terprise of the active nations of the globe. A country, of which 
the wools would supply the manufactures of both France and 
England, must be one of the most interesting regions on the face 
of the earth, to the country the most remarkable in the world 
for its woollen manufactures, at the moment when the great mart 
of the raw commodity is in danger of being cut off from her. 

The navigation, too, of the isthmus of Panama brings Chili, 
«s it were^ to out door ; an^d the wools of Chili may reach us. at 

little 
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little more than the cost of Jamaica cotton. This circun^stance ren- 
ders the practicability of that navigation an object, if possible^ of |still 
higher importance. There are several circumstances in proof of its 
facility, which we are now enabled to acid to the illustrations we* 
presented in a former Number. The subject, indeed, is so in- 
teresting, and so little is known about it, that we are anxious to 
give all the information relative to it in our power. 

In the year 1805, a spherical chart of the sea of the Anillles, 
and of the coast of Terra Firma, from the island of Trinidad to 
the gulph of Honduras, was constructed in the hydrographical 
department, by order of the Spanish government, from scientific 
surveys. By this chart an important discovery was made. The 
Bay of Mandinga, an immense inlet of the sea, conimencing 
about ten leagues to the eastward of Porto Bello, penetrates 
into the isthmus to within five leagues of the Pacific Ocean. 
This prodigious bason, which is almost closed by a^ chain of isl- 
ands, running close to one another at the mouth, has never been 
navigated by any Europeans except Spaniards ; and was never sup- 
posed to run back, to any considerable extent, into the country, 
as all the old charts in which it is marked abundantly testify. A 
river, from the name of which the Bay is denominated, falls into 
the bottomof this gulph. This river is navigable ; and, we know, 
corpus very near a branch of the Chepo, a Targe river which falls 
into the gulph of Panama. We are not yet furnished with any 
satisfactory details on the navigable state or capabilities of these 
rivers; but from what Alcedo tells us, ^ — from the circumstance of 
their navigation being prohibited by the Spanish government un- 
der pain of death, on the express ground, that it might discover 
the facility of the passage to the South Sea, — and from the fact of 
the Buccaneers having actually penetrated from sea to sea in thi? 
direction, we are entitled to conclude, that extraordinary facilities 
for the great enterprise are here presented. The Bay has ten fa- 
thoms water at the entrance, which increase to eleven in the mid- 
dle, and it has six fathoms to the very bottom. 

Z 2 With 

* The passage ofc Alcedo is worth transcribing. — * El Rio referida 
(Mandinga) nace en las montanas de Chepo, y corre aLE hasta des- 
embocar en la Ensenada, 4 quien da nombre : su curso es de 4* 
leguas, y esta prohibida su navegacion con pena de la vida, por la 
facilidad con que se puede intemar por el a la mar del Sur, como lo 
hicierpn el ano de 1679 los piratas Juan Guarlem, Edwardo Blbiheh, 
y Bartolome Charps. La Ensenada didia en la Costa de la Prortn- 
cia y Gobiemo del Darien y mar del Sur en el mismo Reyho, 'e^,^ 
grande, hermosa y abrigada; * &c. Ak&dt^ Diction^' dt 
Mandinga- ' 
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With respect to the passage by the river Chagre to Panama, 
concerning which we, in a former article, presented some state- 
• nients, Herrera, the famed historian of South America, informs 
us, that Captain Serna, Alvaro de Guijo, and Francisco Gonza- 
lez, regidores of Panama, surveyed the isthmus for the purpose 
of aGcertaining the facilities of transporting goods from the one 
sea to the other.. * They found that vessels might proceed up the 
river Grande three leagues from Panama with the tide j and that 
from thi^ place to that part of the Chagre to which vessels would 
ascend, was only nine leagues, the greater part of the ground flat, 
and so free of all obstructions, that a good road for carriages of 
burthen could be formed at little expense. From the mouth of 
the Chagre the tide ascends ten leagues ; and the river is deep, 
with the bottom clear. Even as high up as these surveyors pro- 
posed the navigation to extend, they say that lighters might proceed 
with sails, iA the time of the breezes (en tiempo de brisas) ; at 
other times, the object was to be accomplished by rowing. * ( Her^ 
rera^ wL ii. decad, iv. lii» i. cap. 9.). By this indubitable au- 
thority, then, it appears, that a canal of nine leagues, through a 
country mostly flat, is all that is wanting to complete tlie naviga- 
tion across the isthmus of Panama ; the rivers Chagre and Grande 
performing the rest. 

Gonzalo Fernandes de OviedOf^ alias de Valdes, addressing 
himself to Charles the Fifth, alErms, on his own knowledge, as 
a man who had segn the spot, and twice crossed the isthmus on 
his own feet (por sm jnes) in the year 1521, that there are only 
four leagues, of very good road, fit for carriages of burthen, from 
Panama to the navigable part of the river Chagre, most of the 
way being flat, and the elevations, where they do occur, incon- 
siderable. ‘ Your Majesty,’ continues the narrator * perceives 
what a marvellous thing this is, and how great the adaptation to the 
end I propose ; that the river Chagre has its source at only two 
leagues from the South Sea, and discharges itself into the North ; 
a river, rapid, broad, large and deep, and so well adapted to the 
end proposed, that I could not mention, or imagine, or desire, 
any thing more so. ’ (See this curious address in Barcia Histo^ 
riadorcs Primziims de las Indian Qccidmtale.ri cap. Ixxxvii.) 

The following passage of De Pradt informs us of a very recent 
speculation on this most interesting subject : — * Enfin, sous Charles 
'III, il y a a-peu-pres quinze ans, on a propose d’eifectuer ce grand 
plan, en travaillant sur le lac de Nicaragua. II n’est separe de la 
Sud que pas un espace de douze mille toises, et il verse 
^ans Ic Golfe de Mexique par la riviere de Saint- Jean. Il paroit 
done pr&er .beaucoup a I’execution de ce plan, dopt Taccomplisse- 
ment feroit de ce lac et du Mexique, le centre du com?ne?'ce du monde. 

La 
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La s’eleveroient des vllles rivalles d* Amsterdam et de Cadix. lia 
en choissant bien remplacement des nouvelles cites et des nou- 
velles habitations, en repetant ce que les Americains font chez eux, 
on eleveroit aux arts^ au commerce^ a Vitulrntricy a la riohessei le 
plus beau monument quails aient jamais fait naltrc,^ (Les Trots 
Ages de Colonies^ par M. de Pradty d Paris J 301 , t;. i. p. 224 y> 

It is now high time for the peopi'.- of Grea<^ Britain to vil*w 
with courage and with wisdom those great interests of theirs 
which are involved in the fate of South America. The question 
is not about the destination of a sugar island, or the occupation of 
a barren rock in the Mediterranean it is about the fate of 
twenty millions of men, and of a country of such boundless ex- 
tent and varied fertility, as to be capable, perhaps, of alFording 
a luxurious subsistence to all the existing individuals of the hu- 
man race. 

The only satisfactory manner of discussing this q 00*^1100 is, to 
consider all the ways in which the present crisis of Soutlt Ameri- 
can affairs can possibly terminate; to fix the eye upon th^r issue 
by which the interests of our own country are niost likely ta he 
promoted j and to inquire what we can possibly do to bring it a- 
bout. A few of the more obvious considerations is all that it fidls 
within our province to suggest. To set our cotintrymen in the 
right track in a question of such magnitude as this, would be con- 
solation and honour enough for a higher ambition than qurs. 

The possible modes in which the present crisis in the affairs of 
South America can terminate, may be conceived as follows. 

I. Spain, the mother country, may remain independent. 

II . Or, Spain may become subject to Bonaparte. 

I. If Spain remains independent. South America may^ i. re- 
main united with her in the (late of vaffaJage in which (he has hi- 
therto been held. 2. It may remain united with her in her free 
allbciation or union, as that of Ireland with Great Britain. , 3. It 
may revolt from her by the affiflance of Bonaparte. 4. It may 
rtvolt from her by the afiiflance of Great .Britain. 5. It may re- 
volt from her without any affiilance. 

II. If Spain becomes fubjed: to Bonaparte, Soudi America may, 
I. remain united with her in the (late of v.iffalagc,^ — but not in, a 
free nffociation; becaufe to a defpotiv; crown there is qo union vrf 
fubjefls otherwife than by vaffilage. 2. South America may af- 
fert its independence with the afllftanoe of Great Britain. It 
may aflert its independence without any affiftance*r 

Let us confider thefe pofiibilitics in iheir order* . ; ^ .r i.,, 

I. 1 . Spain Remaining independent, South Amcjic^i may remain 
in her ancient ftate of v.ifralagc. There u n». bumtvn being, we 
believe, who profeffesto be of opinion that this would h^ the event 
‘ - Z 3 ; ‘ mo^ 
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molt defirable, in regard to the imcrcfts of Great Britain. This is 
that very conditicn of the Spanifh colonies which has been in this 
country fo long and fo deeply deplored ; whicii has rendered all 
*the bleiFings fliowcred by nature upon thofe vaft regions of the 
j]^obe, unirnitlul both to the inhabitants and to the rtft of the hii- 
mau fpecies. In this moment of un'^'xampled exigency for Great 
Britain, this is the ilate of things which would deprive her of those 
countervailing rcfourcts, to which the lols of 1 or European rc- 
fources giv* s fo extracrdinnry a value. 

In fpite of all this, our Goverunicnt, we find, has just entered 
into a treaty, guaranteeing the integrity of the whole Spaiiiih do- 
minions, If this mean any thing else, than tliat, whi- ' that treaty 
iubfids, we fhal! not outfelves do any thing to detacii an) pait of 
thefe dominions, it means fom- thing which ir would bo:h be im- 
politic and impolFible for us to perform. Thefe colonies are iti 
reality of no ufe to Spain. They would be of no ufe even to 
Great Britain, who is fo much better able to turn them to advan- 
tage 5 and no wife man, we are confident, would advlf^ this coun- 
try 10 accept of fuch a fovereignty, even if it were tendered to her 
by the free will of the inhabitants. But the ftipulatirn^ in this fenfe 
of it, is fortunately as imprafticable as it is impolitic* If, by env 
gaging to guarantee the integrity of the Spanilli empire, we meant 
to bind ourfelves to prevent the South Americans from becoming 
independent, by fighting againft them,'"if they fliould attempt to be» 
come fo — we fliaJl only afk, whether, il we were to employ all the 
forces of Great Britain in fuch a conflict, they v/ould be fuiHrient for 
the purpofe ? Could we, if we were mad enough to Hake Great 
Britain upon the cgnteft, prevent the independence of South Ame- 
rica, if South America were refoivtd to be independent ? But al- 
lowing that the forces of Great Britain were competent to the 
tafle, have w'e any to fpare for it f Is not the bufinel’s of Europe, 
at the prefent moment, nearly as much as we are competent to ? 
Is not the concern of our own defence, one which the extraordi- 
nary circumfldiices of the times, and the exorbitant drains which 
we have fo long fuilained, render nearly conunenfurate with our 
relourccs ? The llipuljtion, then, to guarantee the fubje£tion of 
the Spanilh colonics, is a Uipulation which, if the Spanilh colonies 
do not pleafe to be fubje£l, that is to fay, if ever the event is to 
talce place which can render the flipuljtipn of any ufe, we can- 
not take a (lep to fulfil. But fuppofe the contrary ^ fuppofe we 
were aftually in readintfs to fend a body of troops to refill the 
emancipation of South America ; of all probable tilings the moll 
probable — if wc mull not call it tcrtaiii, is, that Bonaparte would 
rfllr his afiiilance to the South Americans, and that they would 
gccept it. If fO| we have abundant experience, that it is no imr 

pofljbjc 
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po{nble thing for him to fend troops to South America ; and it 
\ImI 1 then be for us to confider in what manner, and to what de- 
gree a French army fighting in South America, on the fide of the 
people, and againft us, would be likely to promote the good, and 
prevent the evil of tlie Britifh aation. 

1. a. Spain remaining independent. South America may con- 
tinue joined- to her in a free aiTociation. For this purpofe it is in- 
difpenfdbly neceflary that Spain ftiould give to herftlf a free go^* 
vernment. A defpotical government in Spain can never do others 
wife than govern the colonies defpotically. There is no free alTo- 
ciation of subjects with an arbitrary crown : — it is a contradiftion 
in terms. 

It is probably a conclufion already fixed in the breafta of moft 
of our readers, that it is only by giving to herfelf a free govern- 
ment, that Spain has any chance either of regaining her indepen- 
Ciice, or, what is more, of keeping it long if it were regained*^ 
We hear of the national cortez, and of the eftablifhment of a re- 
prefentative government, in which the colonies arc to be invited 
1-0 partake ; a liberal, it will be faid, and beneficial propofal this^ 
in which the fuflrages of all reafonable men will unite^ A very 
little reflcdlion will fulHice to unveil its real character. 

In forming a reprefentative fyftem for the different diftrifls of 
^ large country, the only fafe and equitable rule perhaps is to follow 
the proportion of population, which always, on a large fcale, gives 
you very exaflly the proportion of property alfo* If you proceed on 
any other ground, you lay injufticc at the foundation of your whole 
ftruflurc. On this principle, the reprefentatives from South A- 
merica in the cortez of Spain, muft be nearly twice as numerous 
as thofe from Spain itfelf. The reprefentatives from South Ame- 
rica become then the governors of Spain, and South America is 
the metropolitan country ; it ought therefore to be the feat of go- 
vernment, and would foon become fo*, for the preponderating re- 
prefentatives from South America would vote for the transfer. 
'J"he confequence, however, w’ould probably be, that the Spaniards 
would not i'ubmit,— and the union would be dillblved by a civil war 
nearly as foon ns formed. 

Suppose that the colonies would be satisfied by being put upon 
an equal footing with the mother country and that the difference^ 
fhould be compromifed, by agreeing that each should have an 
equal number of reprefentatives. In this cafe, the interefts of the 
two parties would be fet fo dircilly in bppofition, and their powers 
fo nearly balanced, that notliing but perpetual ilrUggles and con- 
tention, with confequent mifrule, and all its attendant miferies, 
would be t) e refult ; till this ill contrived afibciition woiiild fpeedilv 
dilfolvc itfelf. 

Z4 . if 
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If the Spaniards should propose to form a representative sysr 
tern, in which the population of South America, so much greater 
than their own, should only have a small subordinate share j there 
is, in the first place, every probability that the people of South 
* America would not submit to this inferiority ; and, in the next 
place, their situation would be no otherwise changed, than that 
formerly tliey were governed by a number of leading Spaniards, 
assembled in what was called the Council of the Indies, and that 
then they would be governed by a somewhat larger number of 
leading Spaniards, assembled in what would probably be call- 
ed the Cortez. The chance accordingly is, that they would be 
worse governed in the latter case than in the former : — Because 
the members of the Council of the Indies were men, in general, 
chosen expressly for their knowledge of American affairs ; the 
representatives in the Cortez would not be expressly chosen for 
that knowledge. The members of the Council of the Indies were; 
subject to some kind of responsibility ; the representatives would 
be subject to none. The members of the Council of the Indies 
had no other duty assigned them but that of attending to the go- 
vernment of America 5 to the representatives in the Cortez, this 
would only be ane among a great many duties, and one which, 
in the scale of importance, could never be expected to stand very 
high. 

I. 3. Spain remaining independent^ the colonies may become 
independent by the assistance of Bonaparte. If we mistake not, 
this is a contingency which, in this country, is not greatly appre- 
hended. We trust to our fleets for keeping the transatlantic re- 
gions pure of the contamination of French armies. Of the pos- 
sible combinations of circumstances, however, there are several, 
and these by ho means very unlikely, in which this would be a 
danger worthy of any thing rather than of contempt. Suppose 
that Spain having fairly delivered herself from the arms of l5ona- 
parte, and the colonies declaring their determination to be inde- 
pendent, Spain should, in pursuance of the treaty now existing, 
claim and receive the navy and army of Great Britain, to aid in 
subduing what she would call the rebellion ; in these circumstan- 
ces, is it any thing less than certain that Bonaparte would both 
desire, and would be able to send an army to the support of 
the colonics ? If the Colonics, thus supported, would without 
any doubt baffle Spain and England attacking them, we should 
then have South America ind’ependent, united in friendship with 
' France, and standing in enmity with England. If any thing more 
is wanting to complete the cup of English misfortune, it woul<l 
|)e this. • ' 

‘ * Another contingency, and one, we are afraid, still more pro- 
» ' . • ' • * ' bable. 
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bable, is, that Great Britain hanging off, in consequence of the 
present treaty, in a state something between active discourage-? 
ment and mere neutrality, the South Americans becoming di- 
vided among themselves, one party may call in Bonaparte, aijd 
by its efEcacy give him the means of acquiring the ascendancy m 
the counirv. 

I. 4. Spain remaining independent, the colonies may become 
free by the afliftance of Great Britain. Of all poffihle combifia- 
tions in this interefting cafe, this, it is evident, would he, in every 
poflible way, the moft advantageous to our own country. The 
power of Bonaparte, not augmented, but baffled and impaired by 
the power of Spain, would ceafe to be formidable to us in Europe ; 
while all the vaft, and then rapidly improving, refources of SoU'h 
America, would become fiibfervicnt to our aggrandifemenc and 
profperiiy. 

I. 5. Spain remaining ind<-pendent, the colonies may ereft a 
government for thcmfelvcs, w'iihout any external afliftance. This 
contingency is the lefs probable, bfccaufe, in almofl: all poflible cafes, 
if thefe colonies do not obtain the afliftance of England, they will be 
fure to get that of France. That they are fully competent, how- 
ever, to fet at nought the oppofition of the mother country alone, 
there cannot remain a doubt : nay, that the intereft: of the mPther 
country is fo low, that fcarcely would there be found adherents of 
her^s in the country, fufficient even to form a party, is more than 
probable. But without feme authority, to w^hich all parties would 
look up, and Great. Britain is admirably fituafed to perform the 
part of fuch a benefaftor, there would be differences of views, 
wdiich would be troublt-fome, and might prove mifehiet^ous. Yet 
they have the example of North America to guide them; and, very 
poflibly, that example might guide them right. The Courfe, too, 
they tvould have to fleer, is fo very plain, that tw'O or three good 
heads, under the ftrong Influence of good intention, woUld be fuf- 
ficient to retain them in the falutary track. 

Such is a flight, and, for that rcafon, an imptrfeeb, afialyfis of 
the profpeft preiented by South America, in the contingency of 
tlie mother country remaining independent. We now come to 
a fimilar analyfis of the profpefil: prefented, if the mother country 
lofes her independence. This is the fide of the alternative oii 
which we Jay by far the greateft ftrefs, becaufe it is to be confi- 
dered as by far the moft probable ; but fo much of what wc have 
flared on the former fitle of the cafe is applicable to this, th'^t we 
hope to be able ter fay whbt remains in fevv^ words. 

II. I. If Spain lofes her independence, the coloniett may re- 
main united to her, under a fubje 61 ion refcmbling that to ‘Vhicl^ 
flie has hitherto fubmitted. That this is the refult, above dll others, ‘ 
y/hich every Britifli mind muft join in deprecating, needs not bd 

mentioned- 
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mentioned. It is a refult which, among the poflible contingencies of 
the cafe, we think is not one of the mod likely to happen. Yet 
no trifling powers would be let in operation to accomplifli it. If 
Bonaparte fuccccds in all his prefent fchcmcs, of wliich the fubju- 
gatioii of Sp-iiii muft form the lad part, his power will be terrible 
indeed ; and the motives he wdl be c.ipable of holding out — motives 
of formidable clUoacy. Thofe natives of Spain, in whofe hands the 
government of South Amerka is now placed, will have potent in- 
ducements for looking ttill to Spain ; and by having the channel 
of intered dill open to them in that country, their Cooperation in, 
behaU of irs government, in w'hofe hands foever that government 
may be placed, can eafily be raifed to any pitch of zeal and aftivi- 
ty. That Bonaparte, in the cafe of the final fubjugition of Spain, 
Will have the Spanilli viceroys, the audiencias, and the great func- 
tionaries of all dvsScriptions, on his fide, is ati event that ought to 
be calculated upon, with very few exceptions, as ablolutely cer- 
tain. How important the influence which tlic powers of govern- 
ment impart to ihofe w’ho wield them, needs not to be infilled on ; 
nor -the weight which this primary chcumdance mud add to all the 
other means which it would then be in the power of our enemy to 
employ. One of the circumdances, the mod powerful of all in 
giving efficacy to the feduftive means of Bonaparte, would be, ha- 
tred of Great Britain, if the refufal on her part to take an iiitereft 
in the fate of the South Americans, or an invidious preference of 
the intereds of their old and hated opptellbr, Ihould’ioufe among 
thut people fentiments of averfion and hodility. That thefe fenti- 
inents, cjlculated to be very fatal to the intereds of this country, 
will be excited, the conducl hitherto purfued by our miniders, and 
the condudl which, from their charajfter, w'c may fore fee they will 
continue to purfue, give us the dronged rcafon to apprehend. 

Nothing, if Bonaparte becomes master of Old Spain, seems 
capable of preventing his becoming, at the same tinrie, master of 
America, but the strong and. irresistible determination of the A- 
merican people to be no longer dependent. If that determination 
be, as we suppose it to be, already come to maturity, then will it 
triumph over all the obstacles which the power of Bonaparte can 
oppose to it. If it be, as many people among us seem to imagine, 
sufficiently weak to permit the colonies still to remain quietly 
under their antient oppressors, what force will remain in a sup- 
posed antipathy to the mere name of Frendiman, (and which will 
not be found to exist, *) in resisting the efficacious means of Bo- 
naparte ? 

♦ The history of Liniers at Buenos Ayres affords, without any 
tiling more, abundant proof, that to the authority of Frenchman, as 
^rendmen^ the people of Soulh America have no antipathy. 
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naparte ? In the contingency of Spanish subjugation^ now, 
alasi bv far the most probable contingency, the determination 
of the South Americans to be independent is the only bulwark, 
on which we have to rely, against one of the most calamitous 
events that can befal our country. The light which this throwir 
upon the treaty under which we now act, is strong and instruc- 
tive. 

IL 2. Spain being subdued, the colonies may acquire inde- 
pendence by the, assistance of Great Britain. TJut is the event 
which, above all others, it remains for us, in such a case, to desire, 
and which, we have the consolation of thinking, will be equally 
|7opular as desirable. By this assistance, the progress of that great 
revolution might be so guided, as to produce the greatest possibhif 
good at once to us, to the Spaniards, and to the people principal 
ly concerned. How much, or how little, probable the subjuga- 
tion of Spain, was a point that seriously deserved the- considera- 
tion of those who framed the treaty so often alluded to ; for, if 
the chance of Bonaparte’s success did not approach to impossibi- 
lity, — to tic up our hands, by a treaty, from talcing measures to 
prevent the extension of his influence to South America, was ao 
instance of misconduct among the grossest to be found in the 
huge library of ministerial imbecilities. Never did a great event 
offer greater facilities in the execution, than the regeneration of 
South America by the helping hand of the British government. 
Little more, in fact, is necessary, than to go and offer to the 
people a rallying point, and to employ that wisdom and coolness 
which a third party might so easily possess, in preventing an inex- 
perienced people, in the heat of a great change, from running 
into confusion. With what rapidity would the fruits of so noble 
a conduct begin to be felt ! How sublime the distinction of hav- 
ing once again set an example of such beneficent int«.*rference in 
the affairs of nations ! The revolt of the Dutch from tlic mis- 
government of Spain — a revolt so fruitful in benefits lo the hu- 
man race — was rendered triumphant, in a great niea<;ure, through 
British means. The wisdom of Queen Elizabeth and her mini- 
sters saw the magnitude of the occasion, and did not let it slip. 
But what were the advantages immediately offered to Great Bri- 
tain by the freedom of Holland, compart with those promised 
by the freedom of South America ? Great, too, as were at that 
time the dangers to this, country from the enmity and power of a 
Piiilip the Second, the enmity and power of a Bonaparte afe in- 
rinitciy more formidable. In its wise and beneficent acts, k' is 
happy for a country to emulate itself. For there are precedents 
which it is useful to follow j as well as others, the offspring of 
follv and sinister interest — which it i« no less useful to avoid. 

II 
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IL 3. Spain becoming subject to Bonaparte^ South America 
may assert her independence without any assistance. If the a- 
larming treaty so often alluded to, acting upon a correspondent 
state of mind in the rulers of Great Britain, shall so tie up the 
Irands of this country, as to make her defer her interference till 
it be too late, it then remains for us to desire, and to desire with 
inexpressible earnestness, that the South Americans may erect an 
independence for themselves ; otherwise subjection under Bona- 
parte is the only remaining alternative. * Many, however, are 
the dilEculties with which the people of South America will have 
to contend, in performing the work of regeneration for them- 
selves ; difficulties which it would be so easy for the hand of 
Great Britain to remov'c. The influence, for example, so dan- 
gerous, of all the agents of the Spanish government, the influ- 
ence of Great Britain would immediately annihilate. All these 
sudden and irregular impulses which are so apt to hurry into 
dangerous situations in a moment of great change, the gentle in- 
fluence of a moderating and friendly power, would be most sa- 
lutary in allaying. All those dissensions which the passions of 
disagreeing parties are so apt, in similar situations, to inflame in- 
to open resistance and bloodshed, a protecting power, cultivating 
and deserving the esteem of all parties, might easily temper and 
guide. Who can contemplate the delightful results of such an 
interference as this, without lamenting the chances that it will 

yet 


* We are happy at last to be able to say, that ours is not the on- 
ly voice which has been lifted up to impress these salutary consider- 
ations on the public. On the Slst orMay, Mr Ponsonby said, in 
the House of Commons, * His opinion was, that the cause of Spain 
and Portugal would fail ; and that, before long, the power of France 
would be as great in those countries as in the rest of the Continent. 
The conduct of our government, therefore, ought to be to secure 
their insular and foreign settlements. He meant, tliat we should 
hold out to South America, &c. to become independent ; that Joseph 
Bonaparte might not in reality, as he already was in name, be king 
of the Indies. To hold out the idea of Ferdinand the Seventh, as 
the head of an American government, would be the height of folly. 
If the people of South America chose that he should be their king, 
that altered the case. But he hoped there was nothing to entangle 
this coui)tr 5 »^ with him, contrary to tlie inclination of tliose who had 
been bis subjects. If this country, however, chose to put off the 
matter too long, he much apprehended, wdien the pow*er of France 
was fully settled in Old Spain, it would be able to draw a great part 
of New Spain along with it. He stated this now, because next Session 
it might be too late . ' — See Parliamentary Report for June IsU }809> 
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yet be defeated ? If so, if the people of South America must be 
left to themselves, it would be presumption in any one to pre- 
tend to foresee what may be the consequences. So firmly are we 
convinced that the minds of the South Americans are matur<?d 
for a revolution, that we think the crisis still would end well. 
Yet, when the seeds of evil, which in such a situation can never 
be wanting, are allowed to spring and vegetate, without any ex- 
terminating hand ; above all, with such a cultivating and foster-^ 
ing hand as that of Bonaparte to promote their growth ; it is im- 
possible not to dread what such a mixture of elements may bring 
forth. One thing is abundantly certain, that the people of South 
America, beholding themselves abandoned to all the hazards of a 
revolution, by a people who had the power, by little more than 
an act of volition, to save them from a peril so tremendous, must 
conceive an antipathy to that people, which ages may not suffice 
to eradicate. 


Art. V. Characters of the late Charles James Fox, By Philo- 
patris Varvicenfis. 2 vol. 8vo. 

'T^his Angular work confifts of a colleflion of all the panegyrics^ 
pafled upon Mr Fox, after his deceafe, in periodical publica- 
tions, fpeeches, fermons, or elfewherc, — in a paneygyric upon Mr 
Fox by Philopatris himfelf, — ^and in a volume of notes by the 
fald Philopatris upon the faid panegyric. 

Of the panegyrics, that by Sir James Macintolli appears to uft 
to be by far the bed. It is remarkable for good fenfe, afting up- 
on a perfeft knowledge of his fubjeft, for fimplicity, and for 
feeling. Amid the languid or turgid efforts of mediocrity, it is 
delightful to notice the Ikill, attention and refources, of a fuperior 
man, — of a man, too, who feems to feel what he writes, — who 
does not aim at conveying his meaning in rhetorical and ofna- 
mented phrafes, but who ufes plain words to exprefs ftrong fenfa- 
tions. We cannot help wifhing, indeed, that Sir James Macin- 
tofh had been more difiufe upon the^ policical chara£ler of Mr 
Fox \ the great feature of whofe life, was the long and unwearied 
©ppofuion which he made to the low cunning, the profligate extra- 
vagance, the fycophant mediocrity, and the (tupid obftinacy of the 
Englifii court. 

To eflimate the merit, and the difficulty of this oppofition, we 
mud remember the enormous influence which the Crown, through 
the medium of its patronage, exercifes in the remoted corners of 
the kingdom, — the number of fubjefts whom it pays,— :the much 
greater number whom it keep^ in a date of expeiiation,-rand 
the ferocious turpitude of thofe mercenaries, whofe prefent ptor 

iits^ 
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fits, and future hopes, are threatened by honeft* and expofed by 
eloquent men. It is the eafieft of all things, too, in this country, 
to make Engliflitnen believe, that thofe who oppofe the Govcrn- 
ilVent wilh to ruin the country. The Englifli are a very bufy peo- 
ple ; and, with all the faults of their governors, they are ftill a 
very happy people. They have, as they ought to have, a perfeft 
confidence in the adminiftration of juftice. The rights which the 
different clafles of mankind exercife the one over the other, ari? 
arranged upon equitable principles. Life, liberty and property, 
are protefted from the violence and caprice of power. The vi- 
fible and immediate (lake, therefore, for which Engli(h politicians 
play, is not large enough to attra£l the notice of the people, and 
to call them off from Aeir daily occupations, to inveftigate tho- 
roughly the charadlers and motives of men engaged in the bufi- 
nefs of legiflation. The people can only underftand, and attend 
to the lad rcfults of a long feries of meafures. They are impa- 
tient of the details which lead to thefe refults; and it is the eafieft 
of all things to make them believe, that thofe who infift upon 
fuch details, are aftuated only by faftious motives. We are all 
now groaning under the weight of taxes : but how often was Mr 
Fox followed by the curfes of his country, for protefting againft 
the two wars which have loaded us with thefe taxes ?— the one of 
which wars has made America independent, and the other ren- 
dered France omnipotent. The cafe is the fame with all the 
branches of public liberty. If the broad and palpable queftiori 
were, whether every book which iflues from the prefs Ihoultl be 
fubjedlcd to the licenfe of a general cenfor, it would be impofTi- 
ble to blacken the charafler of any man who, fo called upon, de- 
fended the liberty of publifhing opinions. But, when the Attor- 
ney-General for the time being, ingratiates himielf with the cour% 
by nibbling at this valuable privilege of the people, it is very eafy 
to treat hoftility to his meafures, as a minute and frivolous oppofi- 
tion to the Government, and to perfuade the mafs of mankind that 
it is fo. In fa£l, when a nation has become free, it is extremely 
difficult to perfuade them, that their freedom is only to be pre- 
ferved by perpetual and rftinute jcaloufy. They do not obferve 
that there is a conftaiit, perhaps an unconfeious effort on the part 
of their governors, to diminifli, and Ib ultimately to deftroy that 
freedom. They ftupidly imagine that what is, will always be 5 and, 
contented with the good they have already gained, are eafily per- 
fuaded to fufpecl and vilify thofe friends— the objedl of whofe life 
it is to preferve that good, and to increafe it. 

It was the lot of Mr Fox to fight this battle for the greater 
part of his life ; in the courfe of which time, he never was 
feduced by the love of power, wealth, nor pppiilatity, to facri- 
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fice the happinefs of the many to the intcTLfts of the few. Ho 
rightly thought, that kings, and all public (officers, were infli- 
tuted only for the good of thofc over whom ti.<y piefide; and 
he a£led as if this convidion was always prefent to his mind ; 
difdaining and withftanding that idolatrous tendency of mankind, 
by which they fo often not only fuffer, but invite ruin Irom that 
power which they thcmfelves have wifely created for their own 
happinefs. He loved, too, the happinefs of his countrymen more 
than their favour ; and while others were exhauiling the refour- 
ces, by flattering the ignorant prejudices and fooliih pafli ms of 
the country, Mr Fox was contcfit to be odious to the people, fo 
Ipng as he could be ufeful alfo. It will be long before we wutnefs 
again fuch pertinacious oppofition to the alarming power of the 
Crown, and to the follies of our public mrafurcs, the neceflary 
confequence of that power. That fuch oppofition fhould ever be 
united again with fuch extraordinary talents, it is perhaps in vain 
to hope. 

One little exception to the eulogiutn of Sir James Mackintofli 
upon Mr Fox, we canngt help making. We are no admirers of 
Mr Fox's poetry. His Vers d£ Societi appear to us flat and infi- 
pid. To write verfes was the only thing which Mr Fox ever at- 
tempted to do, without doing it well. In that fingle inftance he 
ftems to have miftaken his talent. 

Immediately after the colleftion of Panegyrics which thefc vo- 
lumes contain, follows the- Eulogium of Mr Fox by Philopatris 
himfelf; and then a volume of notes upon a variety of topics 
which this eulogium has fuggefted. Of the laudatory talents of 
this Warwickfhire patriot, we flrall prtfent our readers with a fpe- 
cimen. 

* Mr Fox,, though not an adept in the use of political wiles, was 
very unlikely to be the dupe of them. — He was conversant in the 
ways of man, as well as in the contents of books. — He was ac- 
quainted with the peculiar language of states, their peculiar forms, 
and the grounds and effects of their peculiar usages. — From his 
earliest youth, he had investigated the science of politics in the 
greater and die smaller scale ; he had studied it in the records of 
history, both popular and rare, in the conferences of ambassadors, 
in the archives of rtfyal cabinets, in the minuter detail of memoirs, 
and in collected or strangling anecdotes of die wrangles, intrigues, 
and cabals, which, springing up in the secret recesses of courts, 
shed their baneful influence on the determinations of sovereigns, the 
fortune of favourites, and the tranqiirllity of kingdoms. — But Lhat 
statesmen of all ages, like priests of all religions, are in all respects 
alike, is a doctrine the propagation of ivhicli he left, as an inglorious 
privilege, to the misan&rope, to the recluse, to the factious incen- 
diaryy and to the unlettered multitude. For himse^, he thought rt 
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no very extraordinary stretch of penetration dr charity, to admit 
that human nature is every where nearly as capable of emulation in 
j^ood, as in evil. — He boasted of no very exalted heroism, in oppos- 
ing the calmness and firmness of conscious integrity, to the shuS^ing 
and slippery movements, the feints in retrent, and feintt in advance, 
the dread of being overreached, or detected in attempts to over- 
reach, and all die other humiliating and mortifying anxieties of the 
most accomplished proficients in the art of diplomacy. — He re- 
proached himself for no guilt, when he endeavoured to obtain that 
respect and confidence, which the human heart unavoidably feels in 
its intercourse with persons, who neither wound our pride, nor take 
aim at our happiness, in a war of hollow and ambiguous words. 
— He was sensible of no weakness in believing that politicians, 
who, after all, know only as they are known, may, like other 
human beings, be at first the involuntary creatures of circumstances, 
and seem incorrigible from the want of opportunities or incitements 
to correct themselves ; that, bereft of the pleas usually urged in vin- 
dication of deceit, by men who are fearful of being deceived, they, 
in their official dealings with him, would not wantonly lavish the 
stores they had laid up for huckstering in a traffic, which, ceasing ta 
be profitable, would begin to be infamous \ and that, possibly, here 
and there, if encouraged by example, they might learn to prefer the 
shorter process, and surer results of plain>dealing, to the delays, 
the vexations, and the uncertain or transient success, both of old- 
fasliibned and newfangled chicanery. ^ I. 209-211. 

It is impossible to read this singular book, without being e« 
verywhere struck with the lofty and honourable feelings, the en.« 
lightened benevolence, and sterling honesty with which it abounds. 
Its author is everywhere the circumspect friend of those moral 
and religious principles, upon w*bich the happiness of society 
rests. Though he is never timid, nor prejudiced, nor bigotted, 
his piety, not prudish and full of antiquated and affected tricks, 
presents itself with an earnest aspect, and in a manly form; o- 
bedient to reason, prone to investigation, and dedicated to ho- 
nest purposes. The writer, a clergyman, speaks of himself as 
a very independent man, who has always expressed his opinions 
without any fear of consequences, or any hope of bettering his 
condition. We sincerely belufve he speaks the truth; and revere 
him for the life w'bich he has led. Political independence — dis-f 
couraged enough in these times among all classes of menWs 
sure, in the timid profession of the church, to doom a man to 
eternal poverty and obscurity. ' ' , . 

There are occasionally, in Philopatris, a great vigour of style, 
^nd felicity of expression. His display of classical learning is 
quite unrivalled — his reading various and good; and we may ob- 
serve, at intervals, a talent for wit, of which he might have a- 
vailt'd himself lo excellent purpose, had it been compatible with 
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the ..dignified, style in which he generally conveys his sentiments, 
with ..all these excellent qua^ties of head and heart, we have 
seldom met with, a writer more full, of faults than Philopatris. 
There is an event recorded in the Bible, which men who write 
books should keep constantly in their remembrance. It is there 
set forth, that many centuries ago, the earth was covered with 
a great flood, by which the whole of the human race, with the 
exception of pne family, were destroyed. It appears also, that, 
from thence, a great alteration was made in the longevity of 
mankind, who, from a range of seven or eight hundred years, 
which they enjoyed before the flood, were confined to their pre- 
sent period of seventy or eighty years. This epoch in the his- 
tory of mani gave birth to the twofold division of the antedilu- 
vian and tlie postdiluvian style of writing ; the latter of which 
naturally contracted itself into these inftoor limits, which were 
better accommodated to the abridged duration of human life and 
literary labour. Now, to forget this event, — to write without the 
fear of the deluge before his eyes, and to handle a subject as if 
mankind could lounge over a pamphlet for ten years, as before 
their submersion, is to be guilty of the most grievous error into 
which a writer can possibly fall. The author of this book should 
call in the aid of some brilliant pencil, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the deluge to be pourtrayed in the most lively colours 
for his use. He should gaze at Noah, and be brief. The ark 
should constanily remind him of the little time tliere is left for 
reading ; and be should learn, as they did in the ark, to crowd a 
great deal of matter into a very little compass. 

Philopatris mud not only condenfe what he fays in a narrower 
compafs, but he muft fay it in a more natural manner. Some per- 
fonscan neither ftirhand not foot, without making it clear, that they 
arc thinking of themfelves, and laying little traps for approbation. 
In the courfe of two long volumes, the Patriot of Warwick is per- 
petually ftudying modes and poftures : — the fubjeft is the fecond 
confideration, and the mode of exprefTion the fird. Indeed, whole 
pages together feem to be mere exercifes upon the Englilh language, 
to. evince the copiournefs of our fynonymes, and to fliow the vari- 
ous methods in which the parts of fpeech can be mardiallcd and 
arrayed.^Tbis, which would be tirefome in the ephemeral pro- 
du&ions of a ncwfpaper, is intolerable in two clofely printed vo- 
lumes. . ' 

Again, drange as it may appear to this author to fay fo, he 
mud not fall into the frequent midatc of rural politicians, by fup- 
pofing that the underdandings of all Europe are occupied with him 
and his opinions. His ludicrous lelf-importanoe is perpetually dc- 
droying the effeflof virtuous feeling and jud obferfvwon, leaving 
TOL. xiv- NO. tiftJ. A a ^ .his 
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hift readers whh a difpoGtion to Iaugh> where they might otherwtfir" 
l^rn and admire. • * , 

^ I have been asked, why, after pointing out by name^iihe persoiiSK 
who seemed to me most qualified for reforming onrPenahCQde, 1 
declined mentioning; such ecclesiastics as might with propriety be emr 
ployed in preparing for the use of' churches a grave and impressive 
discourse oh the authority of human laws ; and as other men may 
ask the same question which my friend did, I have determined, after 
some deliberation, to insert die substance of my answer m this place^ 

* If the public service of oar church should ever be direcdy em- 
ployed in giving effect to the sanctions of our Penal Code, the office 
of drawing up such a discourse as I have ventured to recommend^ 
would, I suppose, be assigned to more than one person. My eccle- 
siastical superiors will, I am sure, make a wise choice. But they 
will hardly condemn me for saying, that the best sense express- 
ed in the best language, may be expected from the Bishops of 
LandafF, Lincoln, St Davids, Cloyne, and Norwich, the Dean of 
Christ Church, and- the President of Magdalen College, Oxford. I 
mean not to throw the slightest reproach upon other dignitaries 
whom I have not mentioned. But I sliould imagine that few of my 
enlightened contemporaries hold an opinion difierent from my own, 
upon the masculine understanding of a Watson, the sound judgment 
of a Tomlin, the extensive erudition of a Burgess, the exquisite taste 
and goodnrrtnre of a Bennet, the calm and enlightened benevolence 
of a Bathurst, the variou-s and valuable attainmentss of a Cyril 
Jackson, or the learning, wisdom, integirty, and piety of a Martin 
Routli. ’ ps ,524-5. 

In the name of common modefly, what could it have figniiied, 
whether tliia autlior had given a lift of ecclcfiaftics whom he thought 
qualified to preach about human laws ? what is his opinion worth ? 
who called for it ? who wanted it ? bow many millions will 
be influenced by it ?— And who^ oh gracious Heaven ! who are 
Burgefs,. — a Tomlin, — a Bennet ,— ap Cyril Jackfon ,-— a Mar- 
tin Routh ? — A Tow, — a Joci, — a Harry, — a Peter? All good 
men enough in their generation doubtlefs they are. But what 
have they done for the broad a ? whai has any one of th^m perpe* 
trafed which will make him be remembered, out of the fphcrc of.hia . 
private virtues, fix months after his decezfe ? Surely, icIKolars and ^ 
gentlemen can drink tea with each other, and eat bread and butter, . 
without all this laudatory cackling. 

PhiJopatris has employed a great deal of time upon the fuBjeft ; 
of capital punifhments,- and has evinced a great^ea) of very lau- 
dable tendernefs and humanity in difeufling it. We arc; fcarcely,,^ 
however, converts to that fyftem which would totally abolish the pu-, 
nifhinent of death. That it is much too frequently inflifled in tbi^ ^ 
country, vve readlily admit ; but we fufpe£k it wiH be always necef- , 
fary^to relerve it for the moft pernicious crimes. Death is the moft' ' 
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temble punHbmenit to thejcontmoti people^ and therefore the moft 
preventive. It does not perpettially outrage the fecibgs of thofe 
who areinnaceiitv and likdy^remaict innocent, as wonldi,be the cafe 
from tbefpedacleof convi£ks working in the high-roads, and publics 
places. ' Death is the nfofl! economical pOnithment ; and h is, of cotirfejT 
the mod iirevoeablepliniihhietit, which is in fome fenfe a good ; for^ 
however necedary it might he to infii£t labour and imprifonment 
for life, it would never be done^ Kings and Legiflatures would 
take pity after a great lapfe of years ; the punifhment would be rC-i 
mitted| and its preventive efficacy, therefore, deftroyed. We a- 
gree with Phtjopatris, that the executions fliould be more folemn ; 
but dill ^ i^ngliih are not of a very dramatic turn, and the thing 
mud not be got up too finely* Philopatris, and Mr Jeremy Ben- 
tham before him, , lay a vad drefs upon the promulgation of laws, 
and treat the inattention of the EngUfh Government to this point, 
as a ferious evil* Ic may he fo-r-but we do not happen to remem- 
ber any man puntffied for an offence which he did not know to be 
an offence ; though he might not know exadly the degree in which 
it was puoifhsible* Who are to read the laws to the people f whot 
would iiden to them if they were read i who would comprehend 
them if they lidened ? In a fciencc like law thetfe mud be tech- 
nical phrafes, known only to profeffional men ; buflnefs could not 
tie carried bn without them : and of what avail would it be to re- 
peat fuch phrafes to the people i Again, What laws are to be 
repeated, and in what places ? Is a law refpefiing the number of 
threads on the Ihuttle of a Spitalfields weaver to be read to the corn- 
growers of ffie Ifle of Thanet ? If not, who is to make the felec- 
tipn ? If the law cannot be comprehended by lidening to the 
viva voce repetition, is the reader to explain it, and are there to be 
law ledlures all over the kingdom i The fa£l is, that the evil does 
not Thofe who arc likely to commit the offence foon feenfc 

out the newly devifed punilhments, and have been long thoroughly ' 
acquainted with the old ones. Of the nice applications of the law 
they are indeed ignorant but they purchafe the requifite ikill of 
fome man whpfe bufinefs it is to acquire it ; and fo they get into lefs 
mtfehief by truding to others, than they would do if they pretend-* 
cd to inform thcinfelves. The people,, it is true, are ignorant of 
the laws ; but they arc ignorant only of the laws which do not 
concern them. A poacher knows notning of the penalties to whicli^ 
he expofes himfclf by dealing ten thoufand pounds from the pub- 
lic. Commiffioners of public boards are unacquainted with all the ^ 
decretals of nur ancedors refpefi^ing the wiring of har^s ; but the 
one pockets his extra percentage, and the other his leveret, withii ' 
petfedl knowledge of the laws — the particular laws which it isrhis 
bufinefs to elude. Philopatris will excufe us for differing from him 
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upon a fubjefl where lie feems to entertain fuch ftrpng opinions. 
We have a real refpcft for all, his opinions no man could form 
them who had not a good heart, and a found underftanding. If 
Ve hive been fevere .upon his ftyle of writing, it is becaufe we 
know his weight in the commonwealth : and we with that the 
many young perfons who juOly admire and irnttate him, thould be 
turned to the difEcult talk of imitating his many excellences, ra- 
ther than the ufelefs and eafy one of copying his few defeats. 


Art. VI. Memoirs of S/r Thomas More^ nvith a new Translation 
of las Utopia f his History of King Richard IlL^ and his Latin 
Poems. By Arthur Cayley the Younger, ££q. 2 vol. 4 to. 

London. Cadell & Davies, i8otS. 


* A most pleasant ffiuiiful^ and witty Work of the best State of a Publit 
Wealy and of the New Isle called Utopia: written in Latin by the 
right worthy and famous Sir 2\ More^ Knight\ and translated 
into English by Raphe Robinsony A^ D. 1551. * A New Edition^ 
with copious Note^ (including the whole of Dr Warner* j J, and a 
Bicgraphical and Literary Introduction^ By the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin, F. S. A. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. London. Miller, 1 8 o 8 . 

' s 

rpHOVGH the unparalleled intereft of the prefent srlfis finks all 
paft hiftory into comparative iufignificaiice, yet, if there be 
any former period which may claim a (hare of our prefent at- 
tention, it is tliat which includes the life of Sir Thomas More, 
and the reigns of Henry the Seventh and his fon. There 
is found, in this period, a greater number of flriking charadllers 
and important events, than were ever brought together in the fame 
{pace of time. The Immammind, beginning by a fort of internal 
agitation to awake from the torpor of ages, received, at that pe- 
riod, an impulfe from without, which has tarried it forward ever 
finc6 in the career of improvement. Recent occurrences, indeed, 
by fufpending'the focial relations of Europe, may (eem to have 
retarded this movement ; but they have not broken the fpiings ; 
and when certain diilurbing influences ceafe to a£l, it will be re-^ 
fumed, we truft, with increafed force and velocity. The biogra- 
phy of fuch a period ought to be particularly interefting. , A re- 
volution of opinions had been fecretly, but rapidly preparing the 
Way for a revolution of events ; and ^if we may he aUowed to ufe 
a chemical analogy) the readion of the various principles, old and 
new, upon each ocher, produced jmany Angular compounds of 
charader, the ftudy of which may furnifh a key to events in the 
hiftory bf thofe tiroes, which, wo^'ld otkerwife pafc for unaccount- 
able. 
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. The irtbft aftive- Ingredients were good fenfe and preju- 
.^ice— the fame> no ^oubt, that have, gone to the compofition 
'of alnrioft every charaftcr in every age ; but they were united, m 
file diQinjguiflied minds of thofe days, in combinations more extra- 
ordinary, per^ps, than were ever witnefled, either before or fince- 
In the nrft growth of feifnee and philofophy, their progrefs was 
gradual 5 ' and bat^barifilai flowly retreated, as they advanced. Bjut 
It is fo much eafier to revive forgotten difeoveries than to invent 
d>em anew, that, at the commencement of the 16 th century, the re- 
appearance of learning was comparatively inftantaneous ; and the 
light of philofophy broke in, as it were, before the darknefs of 
exifting ignorance had time to difperfe. Hence the contradidfions 
which mark the whole of that important ^period— principles pf po- 
litical freedom combining with thofe of ecclefiaft-ical fervitude — 
an enlightened and admirable reformation of religion, carried into 
elFeft by the aid of perfecution — and every poffible abfurdity cor 
cxifting with every excellence, not only in the fame age, ana un- 
der the fame government, but often in the bread of the fame in- 
dividual. It is to this druggie of contending opinions, and nOt 
to the charadler of any particular king, emperor, or even fedf, 
that we are to look for the caufes of the religious Inveteracy and 
bloodflied which difgraced the age of which we are fpeaking. It 
was, yirlth little exception, an age of tnutuai perfecution \ and the 
mild Cranmer, himfeJf,^ only expiated in the flames of martyrdom 
the kindred outrages he had commirred on the oppoGte party. 

It would be difficult to fcleft a ftronger example of thefe In- 
confiftencies, than that which is found in the charafler of Sir 
Thomas More. The impofing ceremonies and doftrihes of the 
Catholic faith had taken an early hold of his imagination and 
belief ; and he cherifhed, as be grew up, a profound veneration 
for that hierarchy, which had exiited fo long, and fpread its roots 
so w'ide, that men submitted to its oppression and absurdity^ as 
if they had been parts df the order of nature. His youthful pre- 
possessions were confirmed by fcis engaging in polemical disputes, 
which he suffered too often to iianow the range of his fine un- 
derstanding, and alter the suavity of liis temper. On the other 
hand, he was smit with the novel charms of classical literature, 
which, in his younger days, * vix tenuis odor in Angliani de- 
migrarat * [Eram. p. d05,) ; and derived from those liberal and 
humlaifiizing pursuits, a refinement of taste and sentiment which 
form 'a strong contrast ^vith rite gloorn and asperity of the con- 
troversialist. \ 

TTiese reflections were suggested by the very title of Mr Cay- 
' ley^s book j and after the many reaei^s of anile anecdote through 
^nich vre have lately been condemned to toll, we anticipated no 
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small pleasure from seeing biography once more ministering to 
history^ and raised from the imbecility of Hue stockiTtg diit- 
chaty to the exercise of her more nobje and legitimate occu- 
pations. An author, we conceived, who . travels back to beat- 
en ground, must feel confident of his ability to illirstrate the 
subject, either by opening new sources of information, or by 
the charm of arrangement and style, and the importance of 
collateral disquisition* We are grieved to say, however, that 
we have encountered nothing but disappointment from a more 
intimate acquaintance with Mr Cayley. We. were not indeed 
very sanguine in hoping for new materials or documents. The 
life of More has been frequently written already. Much inform- 
ation concerning him is to be found in the letters of Erasmus, 
and in the modern histories of that period ; and Mr Cayley has 
added nothing new or recondite to the' former etock. It is the 
life written by Roper, More’s son-in-law, that he uses as his text- 
book ; and his extracts from it, which are long and frequent, are 
the most amusing parts of his work. The quaint and minute de- 
tails of a man, who was many years an inmate in More’s house; 
could hardly' fail to be interesting ; and perhaps Mr Cayley would 
have judged wisely, if he had confined himself to the task of e- 
diting and illustrating the work of Roper, which is now a very 
scarce book. As it is, we conceive'^him to have failed complete- 
ly in what was chiefly to be looked for~a luminous disposition of 
the various materials before him, so as to produce a pleasing and 
instructive narration. We have seldom seen a duller book on a 
more interesting subject. Much of its soporific virtue is owing 
to that want of unity and connexion which results from Mr Cay- 
ley’s having loosely put together extracts from different authors^ 
while no judgment presides over the arrangement— no * Mmsagu 
fat molem^ et niagno se corvore miscet. ’ 

The original composition of these volumes, lumbering and prolix 
as the style is, would occupy a very small space. The better half 
of the Memoirs, both as to quantity and quality, is marked with 
inverted commas ; and even in that which professes to' be origina], 
the odds are always in favour of any giyen passage, being in ex? 
tract from Roper, Burnet, or Jortin. His modes of ackno^edging 
these obligations and of easing his conscience without betraying his 
secret, are ingenious enough. His general plan is, to t^afiscribe 
what he wants, with the alteration of a word of two fcif the worse, 
that the offence may not be, actionable ; and then, by way of ap- 
peasing the niahes of his predkressorS, a simple refeirence is given 
to the word Jortin or Gurnet on the margin ; while the reader is 
left to believe, that these authorities have been consulted merely — 
and not, as the fact is, literally copied i Sometimes he takes the 
autlK)r to be plundered into the body of his text, and there robs 
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liim^ as it ^re, in broad dayitghr, by quoting his name for 
a fact in the begiiijiing of a Sentence, and strutting in bis bori- 
rowed plumage tlnrough the rest* T^ius (I. 263.) * Our own cor#- 
rect and classical forcin pronounces the poem on a lady, of whom 
More, had been enamoured in his youth, the most pathetic and 
elegant in the collection. The reason is obvious, — his hand was 
secretary tp his heart. ^ For the last ‘ observation, (though tlie 
property is certainly not worth contending for), the reader naturr 
Idly gives Mr -Cayley credit, till he finds it is taken verbatim from 
Jortin^s life of Erasmus. Sometimes he grows bolder in iniquity, 
and copies -extracts into his unlx>Qked paragraphs, without any 
acknowledgement whatever. * It is certainly disagreeable to be 
plaqed in the situation of GihBl^, and connected with one who 
will take it in dudgeon if you do not smoke him with as much in- 
cense as would satisfy three, or thrice three goddesses. ’ W e were 
preparing our critical lash td chastise this eally of bad taste, when 
we had the mortification find the very passage in fortin, and 
could not but wonder that it had charms to captivate even Mr Cay 
ley’s love of appropriaikm. ; These are some of our author’s methods 
of furnishing a vc^me at a small expense of intellect. Another is 
the insertion of the whole of More’s youthful rhimes (it were proi- 
fanation to call them poetry), -which ‘ flow in a slender streamlet, 
through a meadow of margin. ’ Of the margin we can give no 
idea in our confined and x:»>wded pagesi but the fplIcKwing is a 
fair specimen of the rhimes. 

* Wise men alway 
, Affirm and say 
That best ’tis for a man 
Diligently 
, Eor to apply 
The business that he can. ® 

We should exhaust the reader’s patience, were we rfo .drtati 
the whqJe body of evidence which has gone to convince us, thajt 
Mr Cayley’s object, in penning these Memoirs, was neither to 
vindicate his hero’s fame^ nor Jto accommodate, enlighten, or 
amuse .the public — ^nof, even what is a more common motive 
than either^ to put money in his pocket — but simply to mabe a 
bodk^ . According! y^ having manufactured one goodly quarto oiit 
of fiijaferials which a xnan of less bibliographic powers would 
have foQpshtyjp^mpressed into a fourth part of the size ; — havjng, 
moreover* by din^Jof republjfcatioa and retranslktion, contrived 
-to fill up si second, — we conc(i}te' him to have fairly earned tlic 
appellation .of to which he seems to havejasplfed. 

Of Mr, Dibdin.and^ijVs^^ little to** say. We 

©ever read the notices qf new books from 

a: a 4?' " ‘ this 
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this indefatigable author, without being reminded of a passage in 
Herodotus, the scope of which is to prove, that Nature has 
fqrmly made the weak and defenceless animals the most prolific, 

f6Ev n *]xvlx fttv turret woKvyoifei 

(t6 The lioness, he proceeds to observe, a noble and 

vigorous animal, produces one cub only in the course of her life 
— If w fiv — but the weak and timid hare, not only 

brings forth more than one at a birth, but aloTi^t of all animals, 
(Herodotus did not know the race of modern book-makers) con- 
ceives during gestation. E^MutncOai yet^ fu/rof mvifitv re/f 
^ /tcgf itfc-v TMf ratvdtf tv rp 7 * 9f ry -ary^ega-- 

ve7«<» lo Jlerod, * lib, iit. $ 108. 

The present work, which we judge to be in the state, 

consists principally of a translation of the Utopia, executed by 
one Raphe Robinson, * citizen and goldsmith'^ (we quote the- 
words of his title-page) * in London, at the procurement and 
earnest request of George Zadiowe, citizen and haberdasher in 
the same city. * This translation is here republished, — not because 
it is the best, but because it is the oldest and scarcest \ Mr Dib- 
din having adopted for his motto, in common with most collec- 
tors,' the converse of the familiar apophthegm — omnia p7'€cclara 
esse rata. It is full of obsolete words, uncouth phrases, and bad 
grammar. These, no doubt, are in tRemselyes great recommend- 
ations. But what endears it most of all to Mr Dibdin is, the 
being printed in black letter. This deliglits him so much, that 
he cannot refrain from giving us a fac-simk of the first page, 
as far as the degenerate types of the present day can imitate sucli 
venerable deformity- (p. clxxh. 1.) Some further assistance is 
still deemed necessary, that we may accurately picture to our 
mind’s eye the external appearance of this precious relic ; for 
alas ! there seem to be but two copies in existence, (p. clxili. I.) ; 
and how few can aspire to the felicity of seeing them ! We are 
told, therefore, that * it is neatly printed with^ a handsome mar- 
gin. ’ It has signatures and caichwwds ; but — ‘ the pages are 
not numbered*’ ! Mr Dibdin, we will venture to affirm, has 
counted them, and is now in possession ur the secret j but, with 
inexcuseable negligence, or parsimony, omits to fill up this desi- 
deratum in»literaturc \ and unless his book come to a secoi^d edi- 
tion (which we dare not even hope for), uv, at least, must for 
ever ^remain ignorant of the exact amount of Raphe Robinson’s 
labours. An, approx;! mat ion may indeed be expected, ^from the 
daitm which immediately follows : < It ends on the leaf follow- 
ing 


* This word evidently means, in its prophetic sense ,— for 
r&d&oicrs. 
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ing S iij ; ’ and we .recomjnend to our mathematical readers to. 
combine this element .with the fact of its being an octavoy and so 
form an equation which may come near to the solution of thif . 
interesting* problem. 

We are utterly blind to the necessity of either rcediting an 
or publishing a neV9 translation cf the Utopia. A few extracts 
from Robinson^s, such as Mr Bqrnett has lately given, may bo 
curious, by way of illustrating the history of' our language; but 
no man will go through it, who can either read die original, or 
the excellent version of Bishop Burner. Mr Cayley^s apology for 
his new translation, is a very lame one. The circumstance of 
Utopia being more known and admired abroad than at home, * may 
justify * says he * its reappeargnce in an English dress of the 
present day* * Does he mean to sa^y, that Burnet*s language is ob- 
solete? Tlieye would be no great difficulty in proving, that, it is 
much more pure, popular, and intelligible, than his own. We 
shouI4 be sorry indeed to think, that the fashion of good English 
so quicjdy passeth away, that the lapse of little more than a century 
sufficed to make us cast oflF our noblest authors, as we do an old 
coat. The truth is, Mr Cayley is shy of alluding to the Bishop*^ 
translation, from a consciousness of the use he has made of it in 
his own. One has only to compare them together for a moment, 
to see that our translator has worked much more upon Burnet 
than on his original ^ and, by some slight curtailings and transposi- 
tions, has afforded another strong proof of his inextinguishable 
love of appropriation. 

It would be a most unprofitable task to follow Mr Dtbdin through 
the mass of introductory matte.r, annotations, and * supplemental 
notes, * in which he enchases his jewel of antiquity. They con- 
sist almost entirely of a register of editions, first of books that 
relate in any way to the life of Sir T. More ; secondly, a list of 
his works, with their editions ; and, rhindly, of the Utopia, whe- 
ther in^atin, Italian, French, or English 5 with learned diss‘erta<- 
tions concerning the particular month of the particular year in 
which the respective editions were published ; — forming altogether 
a handsome assortment of title-pages. They are the spoils he has*, 
brought honrie from the chame^house of literature, — where he has' 
faithtully copied the birth, parentage, and title of many a book 
long since departed, or preserved only * in cold obstruction * in 
the cabinct$ of, the’ curious. ^ We are favoured too with a minute 
account of all the « engraved portraits* of Sir Thomas,* whether 
* in stroke^ stipling^ etchings or mezzotinty * preceded by tliis elo- 
quent appeal to the feelings of the public — 

* Never, perhaps, has it fallen to the lot of a human being to have 
bis features so tortured and perverted as More’? liaye been. At one. 

time. 
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time, Ire is made to resemble a Turk ; at another daiCf an officer of 
the Inquisition. One artist decorates him with the robes of Soliman 
the Great ; another takes care to put around him those of a mounte- 
bank or a conjurer: shaven, or uiishaven~widi a, shorter ^a long 
beard — yre are still told it is Sir Thomas More ! In physiognomic^ 
expression, he is as often made to represent the drivelling idiot, as 
the consequential Lord Mayor $ and the immortal name of Holbein 
is subscribed to portraits, of wlxich he not only never dreamt, but of 
which almost the meanest of his successors, in this country, might 
have been justly ashamed. ’ p. cxv. I* 

Though we have avoided following, step by step, this loose 
.ond clumsy narrative of Mr Caytey, we cannot dismiss his book 
without reverting to the subject of it $ and bringing under review 
one of the most interesting, if not the mpst prominent characters 
in English story. There is no occasion for dwelling bn the events 
of More’s political life. Every one knows that, after being Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and Lord Chancellor, he fell a sacrifice 
to the savage caprice of a tyrant, whose favour had dragged him re- 
luctantly from the retirement he loved. The equanimity with which 
be met his fate, and the placidity, and even facetiousness, which 
he displayed on the sccJFold, are equally notorious. The detail of 
these events, and their connexion with the more important ones 
on which they depended, we leave to the historian, and shall con- 
tent ourselves with viewing More in his literary, domestic, and 
religious character. 

J. More is justly regarded as one of the great promoters of clas- 
sical learning in this island. His intimate acquaintance with £- 
rasmus, and other Continental scholars, both led him to cultivate 
bis own taste, and made him eager to improve that of his coun- 
trymen. How much his exertions were wanted, and how low 
the state of literature was at that period, appears from the well- 
known fact, that the University of Oxford was divided between 
the contending parties of Greek, and Trojan; the onoV^ging, 
the other vehemently opposing, the introduction of Greek as a 
part of academical study. More took a very active part against 
the Trojans ; and thus paved the way for that profound and accu- 
rate acquaintance with this noble language which still so honour- 
ably distinguishes English scholars. He condescended even to 
smooth the first entrance into learning, by assisting jthe gram- 
matical labours of his friend Lilly. His own productions are 
voluminous enough. Radell’s folio edition of -his jE,iigIi{h^ works, 
* conlifts’ as Mr Dibdin takes care to inform us / ,o£ 1458 
double columned and clofeij^ printed black-letter pages* ’ But, 
with the exception, of the Life of Ficus of Mirandulj||^ a youth- 
ful production, and the Hiftory of Richard IIL, the genuinev- 

neft 
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nefs of which is foinewhar doubtful this enormous rolume con- 
tains fcarcely any thing but the acrimonious itive£):ive of reli- 
gious controverfyi or the devotional drivelKng of fuperllition* Of 
his Latin works, which are in much fmalter compafs, by far the 
bed is the Utopia. Upon it, indeed, reds all More’s fame as ah 
author. This produftion, fo much more talked of than read, is t?om- 
prifed in two books ; the fird of which, though fhort and merely 
ihtroduAory, is the bed written, and mod intereding. It confids 
of a converfation between More and .Hythlodseus, the dranger 
who is jud returned from Utopia"; in the courfe of which, he in- 
troduces many remarks oh the political inditutions he had feen in 
his travels, particularly in England. Thefe remarks are equally 
valuable for their freedom and acutenefs, conlidering the period at 
which they were written. Princes are arraigned for their love pf 
war — courtiers for their fervility and hatred of innovation-— ancK the 
whole body of the nobles for their idlenefs and ptoffigacy. He 
points out, very clearly, the abfurdity of many of our budorno 
and laws, and inveighs bitterly againd the fanguinary fpirit of our 
penal code in the punifhment of robbeVy and tneft ; a code whidti, 
at the didance of three hundred years, remains unaltered— aUd is 
only now about to be attacked in one of ii^‘ outworks. 

In the fecond book, More, in the perfon of Hythlodaeus, pro- 
ceeds to rear the ideal fabric pf a perfe£tly happy nation— a fa- 
vourite employment of fpeculative politicians ever fince the days 
of Plato. By quitting the guidance of reafon and expejiricmce, 
there is no folly of which they have not been guilty in thefe cre- 
ations of fancy. The reader will find curious examples or this 
in the fifth book of Plato’s Republic, — ^the prototype, and, we 
may add, the opprobrium of all philofophical commonwealths. 
Women are there' trained to the fame gymnadic’exercifes with the 
men, and (hare with them the toils and dangers of war. Mar- 
riages are made by the magidrate alone ; and the parties 
ed by him folely upon the principles that regulate our breed- 
ers of cattle. Women are allowed to give children to the ftate 
onlvfrptn the age of twenty to forty, and men from thirty’ to 
fifty-fi^e. After this, a promircdous intercoutfe is fatuSkioned ; 
and It is recommended b the women, that no children be boin : 
if they be, they are expofed. Mbre has adopted none of thefe hor- 
rible propofitions ; but, borrowing one idea from the Greek phi- 
Jpfopher, has laid . down 4 community of goods, as the fundamen- 
tal prinpi^be bf his commonwealth. The Utopian goes b the de- 
p6t of every articb of life, and helps himfelf in what pfori^rtian 
he pleafes, vfrithouf leiting any equivalent. The bare meonoft of 
this is fuffiicieht b exempt OS from going into any detail of the 
^flftibtibqs V a fociery ereded upgn fach a bafis. Both Plato 
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and More had fome obfcure notion of the tendency of population 
to overftep the limits of fubfiftence, and propofe means of obvi- 
appg it,— the former by abortions and infanticide* and the latter 
by emigration : but they were evidently far from fieing aware of 
the full extent of the principle. It is not a little furprifing, that 
men of penetration fliould have agreed, at fuch a diftance of time, 
in adopting a plan, the execution of which would not only de- 
ttroy the mofl: ufeful principles of our nature, but fpeedily produce 
unavoidable mifery. But, from the general furprile which fuch a 
jTTOpofition would now produce, we may infer that the fcience of po- 
litical economy, after remaining ftationary from the days of Plato 
to thofe of Sir Thomas More, has at leaft made fome advances 
fince the publication of the Utopia. But, with all its defeSs, that 
work will always b*' a favourite with the fcholar, and even with 
the ftatefman. To the former, its pure and eJegapt Litinity, and 
its happy imitation of the philofophical dialogues of antiquity, 
will recommend it ; while the latter will value it as a record of 
the fentimf»nts of a great and good man on fome of the moft im- 
portant branches of general as well as municipal politics. 

a. By far the moft engaging view of Morels charafter, is in the 
relations of private life. It is feldom we are enabled to contem-r 
plate ftatefmen with their minds unbent from exertion ; and the 
skdmiratron which their public exhibitions had raifed*, is not always 
increafed by a clofer infpedion. But, of More’s domestic life, we 
have ample details \ and it is the contraft of his great elevation and 
profound knowledge, with his tendernefs of aSeQion, and his play- 
fiilhcfs,.fimplicJty, and gnalTefled ferenity of temper* which forms 
the true fublime of his character. In him, there is no difguife of 
artificial reprefer.tation, no management of condudl to produce ef- 
: every aft flows, wdrhout eflbrr, from the even tenor of a 
mind well poifed on itlelf, which nothing external can either ele- 
vate or deprefe. We do not follow him from the Speaker’s chair 
or the WooKack, to fee him put off the robes of greatnefs, and 
refume the man ; but we go with him from the bofom of his fa- 
nfilyv to fee him retain, in thofe dignified feats, all the childlike 
fimplicity and unafFefted lowlinefs of his nature. So ftrongly are 
we imprefted with this idea of More, that, even, the following 
anecdote related by Roper, which, in any other man, or at a later 
period, would ftrike us as a puerile afFeftation, appears in him nOr 
thing, but the fpontnneous exprefEon of filial piety. . 

* His father, Sir John More, now nearly ninety years old, 
still a Judge of tlie JGng’s Bench, when More became Chancellor. < 
Whenever he passed through Westminster Hall to his place in die 
Chancery, if liis father had seated himself ere he camei he would go 
into die Court of King’.s Bench, and there reverently kneeling down 
in the sight of them all, duly ask his father’s blessing. * 


He 
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He was twice married. His firft wife lived only long enough 
to produce him all the family he, ever had — three daughters and 
a fon 5 and he feems to have been directed, in his fecond choice, 
by a wiih to provide for them a faithful and economical (lepinothex^ 
She was, as More himfelf fays, nuMla^ nec puella; and the bad- 
nefs of her temper often tried, without altering, the fweetnefs of 
her hufband’s. The following letter to her, is fo illuflrative of his 
equanimity and mild benevolence, and fo .good a fpccinien of his 
Englifli ftyle, that we give it to the reader without abridgement. 
It was written immediately after hia return from aflifting at the 
negotiations at Cambray ; and was meant to comfort his penurious 
wife for a fire which had confumed part of his houfe, all his barns^ 
and fome of thofe of his neighbours. 

* Mistress Alice, in my most heartywise I recommend me to you. 
And whereas I am informed by my son Heron of the loss of our 
bams and our neighbours^ giso, wi^ all the corn that was therein $ 
albeit (saving God's pleasure) it is great pity of so much good corn 
lost ; yet, since it has liked him to s^nd us such a chance, we must^ 
^nd are bounden, not only to be content, but also to be glad , of hU 
visitation. He sent us all that we have lost ; and since he hath, by 
such a chance, taken it away again, his pleasure be fulfilled ! 
us never grudge thereat, but take it in good worth, and heartily 
thank him, as well for adversity as for prosperity. And per adven- 
ture we have more cause to thank him for our loss, than for oUjr 
winning ; for his wisdom better seeth what is good for us, than we 
do ourselves. Therefore, I pray you be of good cheer, and take all 
the household with you to church, and there tliank God, botlj for 
that he has given us, and for that he has taken from us, and for that 
he hath left us ; which, if it please him, he can increase when be 
will ; and, if it please him to leave us yet less, at his pleasut^ be it ! 

‘ I pray you to make some good onsearch what my poor neigh- 
bours have lost, and bid them take no thought therefore ; for, if I 
should not leave myself a spoon, there shall no poor neighbour of 
mine bear no loss by my chance, happened in my house. 1 pray yoa 
be, with my children and your household, merry in God : and devise 
somewhat with your friends what way were best to take, for provi- 
sion to be made for corn for our household,, and for seed tins year 
coming, if we think it good that we keep the ground still in our 
hands. . And whether we think it good that we so shall do or not, 
yet I think it were not best suddenly thus to leave it all up, and lo 
put away our folk from our farm, till we have somewhat advised us 
thereon. Howbeit, if we have more now than ye shall need,* and 
which can get them other masters, ye may then discharge us ■<£ 
them. But I would not that any man were suddenly sent away,’ ht 
wot not whither. 

‘ At my coming hitlier, I perceived none other, but that I should 
tarry still with the king's grace. But now, I shall, I rhink, because 

of 
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of this chance» get leave this next i^ek to come Isome and see you ; 
and then shall we farther devise togedier upon all things> what order 
shall be best to take. 

^ * And thus, as heartily fare you well, with all our children, as ye 
can wish ! At Woodstock, the third day of September, by the hand 
of Thomas More. * 

To the education of his children he devoted himself with no^ 
less ardour than success. They were all brought up> his daugh*^ 
ters as well as his son, in the wholesome and invigorating £s« 
cipHne of classical learning \ and we should not, be sorry to find 
that the example and authority of so great a man bad power to 
extend the practice at present. 

* As 1 prefer learning, united with virtue, to all the treasures of 
princes, (says he in a letter to the tutor of his children), so 1 look 
upon the reputation of learning, when separated from good morals,, 
as merdiy infamy rendered conspicuous. This applies peculiarly 
to the female sex. Their proficiency in literature , being something 
new, and a certain reproach to the skigglishness of men, most men 
will be ready to attack them, and. to expend their natural malice. 
upon their learning. Nay, they will call their own ignorance a 
virtue, when compared with the faults of those learned. But, on 
the other hand, if a woman (which 1 wish may be the case with 
all my girls, and in which I have the greatest confidence under 
your auspices) to great excellence of character, unite even a mo- 
derate portion of learning, 1 deem her possessed of more real good, 
than if she had the wealth of Croesus, and the beauty of Helen. 
And this not for the sake of fame, although she pursueth worth as 
doth the shadow the body ; but because the reward < of wisdom is 
more substantial than to be borne away on the wings of riches, or 
to fade witli beauty. ' 

In the same letter are the following hints on the moral educa- 
tion of his daughters. 

* I have not only requested you^ my dear Gonellus,' whose strong 
love to all mine would have led you, I know, to have done so , of 
your own accord, not only my wife, to whom her true maternal 
piety is a sufficient impulse, as I have often witnessed, but I have 
frequently besought almost all my friends also, that they might af- 
terwards admonish my children, that, avoiding the precipices of 
pride, they walk on the pleasant meads of modesty ; that the sight 
of riches overcome them not ; that they sigh not for the want of that 
in themselves which is erroneously admired by others ; that they 
think no better of themselves for being well dressed, nor worse for 
being otherwise ; that they spoil not the beauty which nature gave 
them, by neglect, nor endeavour to increase it by vile arts ; that 
they esteem virtue the first, letters the second good ; and that of 
these they esteem those the best, which can best teach them piety to 

Cod, 
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God, cbaritj to. xnaOf modesty and Christian humilitj in tlieir own. 
deportment.’ i' 

They corresponded to this paternal solicitude as well as a fa- 
ther could wish; His daughter Margaret, in particular, whd 
married Roper Ws lriogTaphcr, attained such excellence in evefj^ 
branch of elegant and useful learning, as to be always mentioned* 
among those whose mental accomplishments have done honour to 
the sex. More often expresses his satisfaction with ‘ the invin- 
cible courage * she displayed in * joining to her virtue the know- 
ledge of most excellent sciences ; ’ and the pleasure he felt in the * 
progress of alt his children, is conveyed with great ndivtti in the 
following letter ‘ to his whole school. ' 

* You see what a device I have found to save paper, and avoid 
the labour of writing all your names. But although you are so dear 
to me, that if I bad named one, I must have named all the rest ; 
yet there is no appellation under which you appear dearer to me than 
that of scholar : foe tie of learning seems almost to bind me to you 
.more powerfully than even the tie of nature. I am glad therefore 
that Mr Drue is again safely returned to you, as you know I had ‘ 
some reason to be anxious about him. If I did not love you so'' 
much, I should envy you foe happiness of possessing so many and 
such excellent masters. I understand Mr Nicholas is also with 
you, and that- you are with his assistance making such prodigi- ' 
ous ^ogress in astronomy, as not only to know the Pole-star, and 
foe Dog and such common constellations, but, even witli a skill 
which bespeaks truly accomplished astronomers, to be able to dis- 
guish the Sun from the Moon. Go on, then, with this new and won- # 
derful science, by which you ascend to foe stars. And while you • 
diligently consider them with your eyes, let this holy season raise 
your minds also to heaven, lest, while your eyes are lifted up to the 
skies, your souls should grovel among foe brutes. Adieu, my dear- 
est children. ’ 

Erasmus (£/>. &d Ephc. Vienn,) draws a very pleasing picture 
of bjote’s domestic circle in his house at Chelsea, where, in the 
latter part of his life, he had assembled most of his relations, 
and lived like a patriarch in the midst of them. The directing 
power of his superior understanding, diffused through foe whole 
establishment the charm of constant occupation, while the match- 
less felicity of his temper promotfcd foe gaiety of youth and the 
cheerfulness of social intercourse. 

* I would call this house ’ says Erasmus * foe Academy of Plato, 
were it not injustice to compare it to a place, where the usual displL- 
tations concerning figures arid numbers were only occasionally inter- 
spersed with disquisitions about foe moral virtues. A house ia 
which every one studies tlie liberal sciences, where foe principal care 
is virtue and piety, where idleness never appears, where intemper- 
ate language is never beard, where regularity and order are pre- 
scribed 
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scribed by the mere force of kindness arid courtesy, where evei^ owe 
performs his duty, and yet all are so cheerful as if mirth were th^i^ 
only employment. Such a house ought rather to be called a practi- 
*cal school of the Christian religion. ^ C 

3. More’s principles of religious conduct and belief^ are not 
only discordant with every Other part of his character, but often 
inconsistent uith each other, and that to a degree which we can 
only account for, by regarding some o^ them as the dictates of 
hb own manly and uiicorrupted judgment, and others as the ef^ 
fects of early prepossession, and of that zeal against innovation, 
which is so apt to blind the soundest understandings. In the 
Utopia which he wrote in the full vigour of his faculties, Utopus, 
the legislator of his favourite republic, makes a law, that every 
man shall be of what religion he pleases, not only to preserve 
the public peace, which had suffered much by daily contentions 
and irreconcileable sects, but because he thought the interests of 
religion itself required it. 

* He judged it tvrong, ’ continues More, * to lay down any thing 
rashly ; and seemed to doubt, whether those different forms of reli- 
gion might not all come from God, who might inspire men in a dif- 
ferent manner, and be pleased with the variety. He therefore 
thought it indecent and foolish for any man to threaten and terrify 
another, to make him believe wliat did not strike him as true. ^ And 
supposing even only one religion to bd true, and the rest false, he 
imagined that the innate force of truth would at last break forth and 
sliine bright, if supported only by the strength of reasoning, and at- 
tended to with a gentle and unprejudiced mind : while, on the other 
hand, if such debates were carried on with violence and tumult, 
since the most wicked are ever the most obstinate, the best and most 
holy religion might be choked with superstition, as com is with 
briars and thorns. * Utop. ad Jin. 

It is humiliating to reflect^ that a man, who in that barbarous 
age could express sentiments so liberal, which even in these 
enlightened times are far from being generally understood^ and 
still farther from being generally acted upon, should yet have 
been disgraced by a degree of superstition and bigotry scarcely 
exceeded by the strictest order of monks. 

'* He began very early to mortify himself by various penances, 
and, in particular, to wear a hair-shirt next his skin, — a custom which 
he never wholly laid aside even in his highest elevation. Every Fri- 
day, and also on high feasting- days, he subjected himself to the disci- 
pline of a hard knotted cord, sleeping on a bench, or on the bare 
ground, with a log for his pillow, and allowing himself only four 
or five hours of repose. ’ Roper, /?. 3. ' ^ 

He ranged himself on the side of the champions of Popery, when 
they began to be assailed by the very weapons he had helped to 
introduce \ axid supported all their absurdities, not only by his 
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writings, but with the whole weight, and, we fear, vengeance of 
a Chancellor’s authority. In his writings, the odium thcologicum 
so far overpowered the meekness of his natural temper, that few* 
of the religious disputants of his time surpassed him in virulence 
of abuse ; and he left them all behind him, as was remarked in 
his own day, in the talent of ^ calling bad names in good Latin. ’ 
In the exercise of his Chancellor’s authority, which then gave the 
power of arbitrary punishment, he is accused of having not mere- 
ly connived at, but actively promoted persecution. It was even 
alleged, that he frequently had heretics arrested, and privately 
flogged. In a letter written in his own justification, he plead» 
guilty to having imprisoned tlicm, but denies having used per- 
sonal correction, except in two cases of very trifling importance. 
Yet, when we confidcr that in that very letter he pronounces 
heretics much ^ worfe than thieves, murderers, and robbers of 
churches,’ we cannot be furprifed that the accufation was made, 
la a Latin epitaph which he compofed on himlclf, he clafles he- 
retics in the fame company ; and enumerates, among the good 
points of his own character, that he had been * i'uribus, ho- 
micidis, hareticisque moleftus. ’ * He defends the expreffion after- 
wards in a letter to Erafmus, in which he openly avows his hatied 
of that race of men. {Jortin^s Life of Erasm, ii. 170 .) 

There is no fight more aflecring than the ruins of a great mind 
in a ftatc of derangement or fatuity ; and it is with a fenfatiori 
fomewhat akin to tliis, that we fee More a dupe to tlie low im- 
pofture of the Maid of K^rit. This depraved and contemptible 
woman feems at flrft to have been a tool in the hands of fome 
Catholic priefts, to prop their tottering caufc ; and, by cv>unter- 
feiting vifions and raptures at their fuggeflion, probably came ac 
laft to believe that fhe really had commiinicarions with Heaven, 
It is certain, at leaft, -that Ihe fucceeded in perfuading More of 
the fact. He paid her a vifit, not, as he* fays himfdf, out of a 
very curious mind 5 but that, having feen and bvcome acquainted 
with her, * llie might have fomewhat the more occafion to re- 
member me in her devotion and prayers, ’ 

* In the course of their conversation during tlirs visit, the Holy 
Miiid told him, that ‘ c»f late, the devil, in the likeness of a bird, ^ 
(we- use the words of his own letter) ‘ had been fifing and ikitter-. 

VOL. XIV. NO. 28. B b ing 
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* Mr M^Diarmtd l^Lives of Brit* Sitat,, App* 17.) informs us, 
that a blank is left on tlie marble for tlie word hcereticisqm ; and 
says, it is only conjectured liiat it is meant to be thus filled up. But 
we have before us a small collection of Erasmus’s tracts and letters, 
printed at Antwerp in ISSl*, before More’s death, iu which the epi- 
taph is given as it was sent to Erasmus, with the word at A-U 
length. 
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about her in a chamber, anJ suffered himself to be taken : And 
being in liands, suddenly changed in their sight who were presen t^ 
cinto such a strange ugly-favshioned bird, that they were all afraid, 
and threw him out at a window. ' Ca^L Mem, 151. 

That this fl\'»ry of her 's did not undeceive Sir Thomas, is evi- 
dent from the circum fiance, that he gave her a double ducat at 
parting, to fecure her prayers ; and afterwards wrote a letter to 
her, in which he calls her his * right dearly beloved filler in our 
liOrd God. ' The purpofc of the letter, was to caution her againft 
repeating to every body the divine communications (hre might have 
refpc<^l:ing the King and his marriage. The opening is curious. 

‘ After most Irearty commendation, I shall beseech you to take 
my good mind in good wortli, and pardon me that I am so liomcly, 
as, of myself, unrequIred, and also without necessity, to give coun- 
Sfl tq you ; of whom, for ilie good inspirations and great revela- 
tions, whicli it liketh Alitiiglity God of his goodness to give and 
.«^hevv, (as many wise, well learned, and very virtuous folk testify) 

I myWlf have need, for the comfort of my soul, to require and ask 
advice, * 5cc. 

But, though he convifls himfelf of having, at one time, believed 
in her iptercourfe with Heaven, he proves clearly enough that he 
neither encouraged nor liftened to her denunciations againft Henry^ 
Yet he was included in a bill of atuinder pafled againft thofe con- 
cerned in this impofture ; and it was with great relu£lance, and 
only from the convi£lion that the bill would not pafs in the Lords, 
that the King confented to erafe his name. There is not a deeper 
ftain on the character of thatbrutal and unaccountable monarchy than 
his determination to deftrov a man, from whofe fentiments or public 
coiulu£t he could not polfibly augur any harm to himfelf. He 
well knew the unobtrufive, retiring difpofition of the man. He 
Lad formerly treated More on a fooling of fuch intimacy, as to 
visit and dine with him at his Chelsea farm ; and even used, as 
Roper informs us, to ascend with him to the house-top to ob- 
serve the stars, and discourse of astronomy. In persecuting him 
there w^as ito passion to gratify/ no end to Serve. Y'et it was with 
a manifest view to entrap tlie delicate conscience of his former 
friend that he got a law 'j')a55ed, declaring it high treason to deny 
the King^s supremacy, or the illegality of his marriage with Ca- 
tharine. To both of these points More, mildly, but firmly, re- 
fused his assent. On what grouifds he did so^ it would be use- 
less to inquire. One cannot, indeed, help sympathizing a little 
with the homely presentment and worldly wisdom of his wife, 
who is recorded to have addressed him in the following words, 
when she first saw him in the Tower. 

‘ I marvel tliat you, Mr More, who have been hitherto always 
taken for a wise man, will now so play tlie fool, as to lye here in 
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this close filthy prison, and be content to be shut up thus with mice 
and rats ! when you might be abroad at your liberty, with the fa- 
vour and good-will both of the King and the Council — if you wou'd 
but do as all the bishops and best leanied of his realm have done. 
And seeing you have, at Chel^a, a right fair house, your library, 
your books, your gallery, your garden, your orchard, and all other 
necessaries so handsome about you — ^where you might, in com- 
pany with us, your wife, your children, and household, be merry, 
I muse, what a God^s name you mean, here still, thus fondly, to 
tarr}” ! ' xvi. D. 

But More had been accustomed to all the nice distinctions of ca- 
suistical divinity; and many things, of course, frivolous enough in 
themselves, assumed in his mind an importance that did not belong 
to them. He had not even made up his sentiments on the disputed 
points ; which accounts for his declining to declare them openly, 
either in his examinations, on his trial, or in prison* But, when the 
mind’s energy is excited Idv unjust persecution, resistance becomes 
a point of honour as well as of conscience ; and contempt of 
death is cherished, not less by a hatred of oppression, than by u 
feeling of rectitude. Both motives, we believe, actuated More’s 
conduct; though the whole tenor of his life, leaves no room to 
doubt that the latter was Infinitely the more powerful. In all his 
expressions, indeed, with regard to Henry after his condemna- 
tion, there is, what in any man but him, we should call an ex- 
cess of meekness, a kissing of tlie rod, a want almost of the dig- 
nity and independence of conscious integrity. This impression, 
however, is probably owing lo the fervent indignation against the 
tyrant which rises in the breast of every reader qf his story ; 
but to which, as well as to every other turbulent Cinotion, More’s 
nature and principles were equally averse. Never, certainly, was 
the mind of man less discomposed by the sentence of condemna- 
tion and the approach of^ death. They produced no shock of the 
system, no revulsion of feeling, no screwing up of the courage 
to meet a great occasion. ‘ His death,' as Addison observes, 
‘ was of a piece with his life. There was nothing in it new, 
forced, or affected : nor did he look upon the severing of his 
head from his body, as a circumstance that ought to produce any 
change in the disposition of his mind. ' SjJcct. No. 34-9. 

Art. VII. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth, 

Author of / Practical Education — Belinda — Castle Rackrent, ' 

ficc. l2mo. 3 vol. London, 1809. , 

T F it were possible for reviewers tO emy the authors whd are 
^ brought before them for judgment, we rather think we should 
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be tempted to envy Miss Edgeworth; — not, however, so much for 
her matchless powers of probable invention — her never-failing 
'-good sense and cheerfulness— nor her fine discrimination of cha- 
racters — as for the delightful consciousness of having done more 
good than any other writer, male or female, of her generation. 
Other arts and sciences have their use, no doubt ; and. Heaven 
knows, they have their reward and their fame. But the great art 
is the art of living ; and the chief science the science of being 
happy. Where there is an absolute deficiency of good sense, 
these cannot indeed be taught ; and, with an extraordinary share 
of it, they are acquired without an instructor : but the most 
common case is, to be capable of learning, and yet to require 
teaching ; and a far greater part of the misery which exists in 
society, arises from ignorance, than either from vice or from in- 
capacity. 

Miss Edgeworth is the great modern mistress in this school of 
true philosophy *, and has eclipsed, we think, the fame of all her 
predecessors. By her many excellent tracts on education, she 
has conferred a benefit on the whole mass of the population ; and 
discharged, with exemplary patience as well as extraordinary 
judgment, a task which superficial spirits may perhaps mistake 
for an humble and easy one. By her Popular Talcs, she has ren- 
dered an invaluable service to the middling and lower orders of 
the people ; and by her Novels, and by the volumes before us, 
has made a great and meritorious eflbrt to promote the happiness 
and respectability of the higher classes. On a former occasion 
we believe we hinted to her, that these would probably be the 
least successful of all her labours ; and that it was doubtful whe- 
ther she would be justified for bestowing so much of her time on 
the case. of a few persons who scarcely deserved to be cured, and 
were scarcely capable of being corrected.. The. foolish and un- 
happy part of the fashionable world, for the most parr, ‘ is not 
fit to bear itself convinced. ’ It is too vain, too busy, and too 
dissipated, to listen to, or remember any thing that is said to it. 
Every thing serious it repels, by • its dear wit and gay rhetoric ; * 
and against every thing poignant, it seeks shelter in the impene- 
trable armour of bold stupidity. 

‘ LaughM at, it laughs again ; — and, stricken hai*d, 

Turns to tlie stroke its adamantine scales. 

That fear no discipline of human hands. ' 

A book, on the other hand, and especially a witty and popular 
book, is still a thing of consequence to such of the middling 
classes of society as are in the habit of reading. They dispute 
about it, and think of it ; and. as they occasionally make them- 
^ives ridiculous by copying the manners it displays, so they are 
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apt to be impressed with the great lessons it may be calculated to 
teach ; and^ on th^ whole, receive it into considerable authority a« 
inong the regulators of their lives a^d opinions. But a fashion-^ 
able person has scarcely any leisure to read, and none to think of 
what he has been reading. It would be a derogation from his 
dignity to speak of a book in any terras but those of frivolous 
derision ; and a strange desertion of his own superiority, to al- 
low himself to receive, from its perusal, any impressions which 
could at all affect his conduct or opinions. 

But though, for these reasons, we continue to think that Miss 
Edgeworth's fashionable patients will do less credit to her pre- 
scriptions than the more numerous classes to whom they might 
have been directed, we admit that her plan of treatment is in the 
highest degree judicious, and her conception of the disorder most 
luminous and precise. 

There are two great sources of unhappiness to those whom 
fortune and nature seem to have placed above the reach of ordi- 
nary misery. The one is enniti — that stagnation of life and feel- 
ing which results from the absence of all motives to exertion ; 
and by which the justice of Providence has so fully compensated 
the partiality of fortune, -that it may be fairly doubted whether, 
upon the whole, the race of beggars is not happier tlian the race of 
lords; and whether those vulgar wants that are sometimes so impor- 
tunate, are not, in this world, the chief ministers of enjoyment. 
This is a plague that infests all indolent persons who can live on 
in the rank in which they were born, without the necessity of 
working : but, in a free country, it rarely occurs in any great 
degree of virulence, except among those who are already at the 
summit of human felicity. Below this there is room for ambition, 
and envy, and emulation, and all the feverish movements of a- 
spiring vanity and unresting selfishness, which act as prophylac- 
tics against this more dark and deadly disteiTiper. It is the canker 
which corrodes the full-blown flower of human felicity, — the pes- 
tilence which smites at the bright hour of noon. 

The other curse of the happy, has a range more wide and indis- 
criminate. It, too, tortures only the rich and fortunate; but is most 
active among the least distinguished ; and abates in malignity as we 
ascend to the lofty regions of pure ainuu This is the desire of 
being fashionable ; — the restless and insatiable passion to pass for 
creatures more distinguished than we really are, — with the mor- 
tification of frequent failure, and the humiliating consciousness 
of being perpetually exposed to it. Among tliose who are secure 
of ‘ meat, clothes and fire, ' and arc thus above, the chief physi- 
cal evils of existence, we do believe that this is a more' prolific 
j^ourceof i;nhappiness, than guilt, disease, or affection ; and that 
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rn^rc positive misery is created, and more true enjoyment ex- 
ciii \ i, by the eternal fretting and straining of this pitiful ambi-^ 
, tii-'i, than by all the ravages^of passion, the desolations of war, 
or tbe accidents of mortality- The wretchedness which it pro^ 
duces may not be so intense ; but it is of much longer duration, 
and spreads over a far wider circle. It is quite dreadful, indeed, 
to tiiiiik what a sweep this pest has taken among the comforts of 
our prosperous population. To be thought fashionable — that is, 
to be thought more opulent and tasteful, and on a footing of in- 
timacy with a greater number of distinguished persons than they 
really are, \s the great and laborious pursuit of four families out 
of five, the members of which are exempted from the necessity 
of daily industry. In this pursuit, their time, spirits and talents, 
are wasted ; their tempers soured ; their affections palsied ; and 
their natural manners and dispositions altogether sophisticated 
and lost. 

Thcfe are the giant curfes of fafhionable life; and Mifs Edge- 
worth has accordingly dedicated her two heft tales to the delinea- 
tion of their fymptoms. The hiftory of * Lord Glenthorn ' is a 
fine picture of ennui ^ — that of ‘ Almeria * an inllruSive repre- 
fentation of the iniL^ries of fafhion. We do not know whether it 
was a part of the fair writer’s defign to reprefent thefe maladies' 
as .ibfolutely incurable, without a cliange of condition ; but the 
fa£t is, that in fpite of the heft difpofitions and capacities, and the 
mod powerful inducements to aClion, jthe hero of ennui makes no 
advances towards amendment til! he is deprived of his title and e- 
llate ; and the viCVim of faftiion is left, at the end of the tale, pur- 
fuing her weary career wMih fading hopes and wafted fpirits, but 
^ith increafed anxiety and perfeverance. The moral ufe of tliefo 
narratives, therefore, muft con fid in warning us agalnft the firft 
approaches of evils which qan never afterwards be refitted. 

Thefe are the great twin fcourges of the profperous ; but there 
are other maladies, of no defpicable malignity, to which they are 
peculiarly liable. One of thefe, arifing mainly from want of more 
w orthy occupation, is that perpetual ufe of ftratagem and contriv- 
ance — that little, artful diplomacy of private life, by which the 
fimpkft and mod natural tranfa,dVions are rendered complicated and 
difficult, and the common bnfinefs of exiftence made to depend 
on the fuccefs of plots and counterplots. By the inceflant pracr 
ticQ of this petty policy, a habit of duplicity and anxiety is infal- 
libly generated, which is equally fatal to integrity and enjoyment. 
We gradually come to look on others with the diftruft which we 
are confeious of deferving ; and* arc infenfibly formed to fentiments 
of the mod unijmiable felfidinefs and fufpicion. It is needlefs to 
fjy, that all thefe elaborate artifices are worfe than ufelefs lo the 
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perfon who employs them ; and that the Ingenious plotter is almoft 
always bniSed and expofed by the downright honcfty of fome un- 
defigning competitor. Mifs Edgeworthi in her talc of * Manoeu- 
vring,’ has given a very complete a/nd moft: entertaining repre- 
fentation of ^ the by-ways and indireG crooked patlis ’ by which 
thefe artful and inefficient people generally make their way U) dif- 
appointment. In the tale, entitled ‘ Madame de Flcury, ’ flie 
has given fome ufeful examples of the wMys in which the rich may 
mofl; effedually do good to the poor,— an operation which, we really 
believe, fails more frequently from want of Ikill than of inclina- 
tion. In * the Dun, ’ fhe has drawn a touching and moft im- 
preffive pifture of the wretchednefs which the poor fo frequently 
fulFer from the unfeeling thoughtlefsnefs which withholds from 
them the fcanty earnings of their labour. 

Of thefe tales, * Ennui ’ perhaps is the beft and moft enter- 
taining, — though the leading charafler is fomewhat caricatured, 
and the denouement is brought about by a difeovery which lliocks 
by its necdlefs improbability. Lord Glenthorn is bred up, by a 
falfe and indulgent guardian, as the heir to an immenfe Englifti 
and Iriftieftatej and, long before he is of age, exhaufts almoft 
all the refources by which life can be made tolerable to thofe who 
Inve nothing to wifli for. Born on the very pinnacle of human 
fortune, ^ he had nothing to do but to fit ftill and enjoy the'bar- 
rennefs of the profped. ’ He tries travelling, gaming, glut- 
tony, hunting, pugilifm, and coach-driving ; but is fo prefled 
down w ith the load of life, as to be repeatedly on the eve of fui- 
cide. He pi»fies over to Ireland, w^here he receives a temporary 
relief from the rebellion, and from falling in love with a Udy of 
high chara£lcr and accomplifliments ; but the effid of thefe fti- 
mulants is fpeedily expended, and he is in danger of falling into a 
confirmed lethargy, when it is fortunately difeovered that he has 
been changed at nurfe ; and that, inllead of being a peer of bound- 
lefs fortune, he is the fon of a cottager who lives on potatoes. 
With great magnanirrny, he inftantiy gives up the fortjune to th^ 
rightful owner, who has been bred a blackfmith, and takes to the 
ftudy of the law. At the commencement of this arduous career, 
he fortunately falls in love, for the fecond time, with the lady en- 
titled, after the death of the blackfmith, to fucceed to his former 
eftate. Poverty and love now fupply him with irrefillible motives 
for exertion. He rifes in 'his profeffion \ marries the lady of his 
heart; and in due time returns, an altered man, to the poiTeflion 
of his former affluence. 

^ Such is the naked outline of a ftory, more rich in charafter, 
incident and refletSlion, than any Englifli narrative with which we 
4 ue acquainted as rapid and various as the bed talcs of Voltaire^ 
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and as full of praftical good fenfe and moral pathetic as any of 
the other tales of Mifs Edgeworth. The Irifli characters are inimi*- 
table; — not the coarfe caricatures modern playwrights — but 
Mrawn with a fpirir. a (l''li.:acy, and n ptecifion, to which we da 
210L ^.now if there be .iny patallel amr^ng national delineations. As 
thefe arc taks of fafhionable life, we fliail p’lCfenr our readers, in 
the firit place, with forne traits of an Iriih lady of rank. J^.idy 
Geraldine — the enclvantrcfs whofe powerful magic ahnoft raifed the 
he^'O of enniii froiti his leaden flumbers, is reprefented with fuch 
cx(]uifue Hvelinefs and cornpletenefs of efFeft, that the reader can 
fcarcely help imagining that he has formerly been acquainted with 
the original. Every one at Ic ift, wc conceive, mufl have known 
fomebody, the recolleClion of whom mull convince him that the 
following defeription is as true to nature as it is creditable to art. 

* As Lady Geraldine entered, I gave one involuntary glance of 
curiosity. I saw a tall, finely shaped -woman, wiili the commanding 
air of a person of rank ; she moved 'v\''cll ; not witlj feminine timidi- 
ty, yet witli ease, promptitude, and decision. She had fine eyes and 
ii fine complexion, yet no regularity of feature. The only thing that 
struck me as really extraordinary, was her indifference wlien I was in- 
troduced to her. Every body had seemed extremely desirous that I 
should see lier ladyship, and tliat her ladyship should see me ) and I 
was rather surprised by her unconcerned air. This piqued me, and 
fixed niy attention. She turned frbpa me, and began to converse 
Vv’itli others. Her voice was agreeable, though rather loud : she did 
not sp'i.ik vvitli tlic Irish accent ; hut, wlien I listened maliciously, 
I detected certain Hibernian inflexions— nothing of the vulgar Irislx 
idiom, but something that xvas more inlerrugalive, more exclamatory, 
and perhaps more rhetorical, than the common language of English 
ladies, accompanied wdth infinitely meye animation countenance 
and demonstrative gesture. '^I’his appeared to me peculiar and unu- 
sual, but not affected. She was uncommonly eloquent ; and yet, 
without action, her words were not sufficiently rapid to express Ikt 
ideas. Her manner appeared foreign, yet it was not quite Erencli. 
Tf I had beep obliged to decide, I should, hovvever, have pronounced 
it rather more Frcncli than English. To determine which it was, or 
whether I had ever seen any thing similar, I stpod considering her 
ladyship with more attention, than I had ever bestowed on any otlier 
woman. The woids ^trikhg—farcimtinfr — hnmtchivgy occurred to 
me .as 1 lookeci ai her and heard Iici speak. I resolved to turn my 
vycs away, and shut my cars ; for I was positively determined not 
ro like her ; I dreaded so much the iJoa of a second hlyincii. I re- 
treated to the farthest window, and leoked out very soberly upon a 
jlirty fish-pond. 

* If she had treated me with tolerable civility at first, I never 
ihoiild have -thouglit about her. High-bom and high-bred, she 
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seemed to consider more what she thought of others, than what 
others thought of her. Frank, candid, and alFable, yet opinionated, in- 
solent, and an egotist : her candour and affability appeared the effect 
of a naturally good temper ; her insolence and egotism only those oft 
a spoiled child. She seemed to talk of herself purely to oblige others^ 
as the most interesting possible topic of conversation ; for such it had 
always been to her fond mother, who idolized her ladyship as an only 
daughter, and the representative of an ancient house. Confident ot 
her talents, conscious of her charms, and secure of her station, Lady^ 
Geraldine gave free scope to her high spirits, her fancy, and her turn 
for ridicule. She looked, spoke, and acted, like a person privileged to 
think, say, and do, what she pleased. Her raillery, like tlie raillery 
of princes, was without fear of retort. Slie was not ill-natured, yet 
cardess to whom she gave offence, provided she produced amuse- 
ment ; and in this she seldom failed ; for, in her conversation, there 
was much of the niciness of Irish wit, and the oddity of Irish hu- 
mour. The singularity that struck me most about her ladyship, 
was her indifference to flattery. She certainly preferred frolic. 
Miss Bland was her Immble companion ; Miss Tracey her butt, 
Jt w’iis one of Lady Geraldine’s delights, to humour Miss Tra- 
cey’s rage for imitating the fashions of fine people. “ Now you 
shall see Miss Tracey appear at the ball to-morrow, in every 
thing that I have sworn to her is feshionable. Nor liave I cheat- 
ed her in a single article ; but the tout ensemble I leave to licr 
better judgment ; and you shall see her,. I trust, a perfect monsler, 
formed of every creature’s best: Lady Kilnish’s feathers, Mrs Moore’s 
wig, Mrs O’Connor’s gown, Mrs Lighton’s sleeves, and all the neck- 
laces of all the MlSs Ormsbys. She has no taste, no judgment ; 
none at all, poor thing ; but she can imitate as well as those Chinese 
painters, who, in their drawings, give you the flower of one plant 
stuck on the stalk of another, and garnished with the leaves of a 
third.” 1.130—139. 

This favourite character is afterwards exhibited w a great va- 
riety of dramatic contrasts. For example, 

* Lord Craiglethcrpc was, as Miss Tracey had described him, 
very stiff, cold, and /.7g^. His manners were in the extreme of 
English reserve ; and his ill-bred show of contempt for tl>e Irish 
was sufficient provocation aifld justification of Lady Geraldine’s riJi- 
cHie. He was iniicli m awe of his fair and witty cousin : she could 
easily put him out of countenance, for he was extremely bashful. 
His Lordship had that sort of bashfulncss, which makes a man 
surly and obstinate in bis taciturnity ; vvhich makes him turn upon 
all who approach him, as if they were going to assault him ; w^ich 
makes him answer a question as if it were an injury, and repel ii 
compliment as if it w’cre an insult. Once, when be was out of the 
^oom, Lady Geraldine exclaimed, “ That cousin Craiglethorpe rf 
mine is scarcely an agreeable man ; the awkwardness of mauvahe- 

honia 
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lnr/'‘ be- piiiVd and p'lrdoned, even in a nobleman, *’ contmu- 

cii l.cr laciysLip, ‘‘ if it really proceejed from humility; but here, 
^\Ilcn I knew it is co’inected with secret and inordinate arrogance, 
/^tis past all enJinanco- Even his ways of sitting and standing pro- 
voke me, they are so r.elf-sufTicient. Have you observed how lie 
stands al th;* Hre ? Oli, the caricature of “ the Enolishfre^sida *’ out- 
done ! TJien, if he w'e h.ope that change of posture may aiForJ 
oui- eyes transient relief; but worse ag tin : boUteicd up, with his 
h ick ag.iii'ist lit.', clniir, his Ijands in hib j>ockcts, and his legs thrown 
t nt, in d. f.ance ol all passenger^ and all decorum, there he sits, in 
Ti-apistorial ?ih‘i:ce, thrOAving a glooip upon all conversation. As 
llie Fu-nchira’i said of the Englishman, for whom even iiis polite- 
T.f'ss c' lild lu r find another compliment, “ T1 faut avoucr Cjue ce 
Monsieur a ur. grand talent pour le silence ; — he holds his tongue, 
till pce.ple actually hclicvc that he has something to say — a mistake 
they could never fall into if he would but spt'ak. — It is not timi- 
dity ; it is all j;rlde. I would pardon his dulness, and even liis 
ignorance; I'oi one, as you say, might be the fault of his na- 
ture, and the other of liib education: but his self-sufficiency is his 
ovm fault; an I that I will not, and cannot pardon. Somebody 
says, that raunre may make a but a coxcomb is :.lw'ays of his 
own making. Now, my cor.sin — (as lie is my cousin, I may say 
vhiit I pioase of !’Jm) — my cousin Craiglethorpe is a solemn cox- 
comb, who thinks, because hi., vanity is not talkative and sociable, 
tli it it’s not lanity. Vfhat a mistake i ” I. 14*6 — 148. 

'Diese other traits of her character are given, on difTorent oc- 
casions, hv hz/r i Gientborr.l 

‘ At first I had thought her merely superficial, and intent solely 
upon her oivn amubcnicnt ; but I soon found tliat she had a taste foi 
I'tt iaturc, beyond ivhat could h.ivc been expected in one who lived 
so dissipated a life ; a depth of reflection that seemed inconsistent 
v/ith the rapidity wdth wdiicli she thought; and, above all, a degree 
•' f. generous Ind^jmadon against meanness and vice, v.diich seemed 
incompatible with the selfish character of a fine lady, and 'which ap- 
peared quite incomprehensible to the imitating tribe of her fashion- 
:dde companions. ' I. ITf. 

‘ Lady Geraldine v'as superior lo maivxuvring little arts, .and 
strat'agems, to attract attention. ?5he would not stoop, even 
to conquer. From gentlemen she seemed to expect attention as li?r 
rigJ t, as the riglit of lier sex; not to beg or accept of it as a fa-^ 
vf.'ir: if it '^vere not paid, she deemed tlie g<?ntleman degraded, not 
herself. Far from being mortiiied by any preference shown to other 
1 raids,* her countenance betrayed only a sarcastic sort of pity for tlic 
bad ‘aste of tha men, an absolute indifference and look of hangl]- 
t'y absence. I saw that she belield with disdain the paltry curnpcii- 
lious fif the young ladies I'.cr cempanions : as her companions, in- 
deed, die hardly seemed to cousider them; she tolerated their foi- 
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bles, forgave their envy, and never exerted any snperitinty, except 
to show her contempt of vice and meanness. * I. 3 98, 1 99* 

Her whole conduct and conversation are kept in aclmirabJe unison^ 
with this half wild, half masculine, lofty, and delicate character. 
It would be endless to extract her repartees and strokes of naivdL 
We give only her simple account of her mother. 

“ Every body says, whispered she, that mamma is the most 
artful woman in the world ; and I should believe it, only that 
every body says it: now, if it were true, nobody would know it. 

1. 154. 

This may suffice as a specimen of the high life of the piece ; 
which is more original and characteristic than that of Belinda — 
and altogether as lively and natural. For the low life, we do not 
know if we could extract a more felicitous specimen than the fol- 
lowing description of the equipage in which Lord Glenihorn’i 
English and French servant were compelled to follow their mas- 
ter in Ireland. 

* From the inn yard came a hackney chaise, in a most deplorably 
crazy state ; the body mounted up to a prodigious height, on un- 
bending springs, nodding forwards, one dow swinging open, three 
blinds up, because they could not be let down, the perqji tied in two 
places, the iron of the wheels half off, half loose, wooden pegs for 
linch’pins, and ropes for harness. The horses were wortliy of the 
harness; wretched little dog-tired creatures, that looked as if they 
had been driven to the last gasp, and as if they had never been rub- 
bed down in their lives ; their bones starting tlirough their skin ; one 
lame, tlie other blind ; one with a raw back, the other a galled 
breast ; one with his neck poking down over his collar, and the otlier 
with his head dragged forward by a bit of a broken bridle, held at 
arms’ length by a man dressed like a mad beggar, in half a hat and 
half a wig, both awry in opposite directions ; a long tattered coat, 
tied round his waist by a hay- rope ; the jagged rents in the skirts of 
this coat showing his bare legs, marbled of many colours ; while 
something like stockings hung loose about hLs ankles. ,The noises he 
made, by way of threatening or encouraging his steeds, I pretend 
not to describe. In an indignant voice I called to the landlord — 

“ I hope tliese are not the hcjrses — 1 hope tl:iis is not the chaise, in- 
tended for my servants. ” The innkeeper, and the pauper who was 
preparing to officiate as postillion, both in the same, instant exclaim- 
ed— “ Sorrow better chaise in the county ! ” " Sorro7v / ” said I — 

“ what do you mean by sorrow ? ” That there’s no better, plase 
your honour, can be seen. We have two more to be sure — but one 
has no top, and the other no bottom. Any way there’s no better 
ran be seen than this same. ** And these horses, cried I — “ wljy 
this horse is so lame he can hardly stand. ” ** Oh, plase your Jio- 

nour, tho’ he can’t stand, he’ll go fast enough. He has a great deal 
of the rogue in him, plase your honour. He’s always that way at 

first 
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f^jsr setting out. “ And that wretched animal with die -galled 
J'rcast ! ’’ “ hie's all die better lor it, when once he warms ; it’s he 

that will go with the speed ol light, pi use your lionour. Sure, is 
«^r.ot he Knorkecroghery r and didn’t 1 give fifteen guineas for liim, 
barring the luckpcnny, at tlie fair of Knnckecroghery, and he rising 
year old at the same time ? ” J. (SI — 63. 

* Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he clawed up Iiis 
stockings witli the other; so with one easy step he got into his place, 
and seated liinisclf, coachman-like, upon a well-worn bar ®f wood, 
that served as a coach-box. " Throw me the loUn of a trusty, Bart- 
ly, for a cushion, ” said he. A frieze coat was thrown up over the 
horse’s heads. Paddy caught it. Where are you, Hosey ?” cried 
he. Sure I’m only rowling a wisp of straw on my leg, ” replied 
Hosey. “ Tlirow me up, ” added this paragon of postillions, turn- 
ing to one of the crowd of idle bystanders. “ Arrah, pusli me up, 
can’t ye ? A man took ht>ld of his knee, and threw liim upon the 
horse. He was in his scat in a trice, llien clinging by the mane of his 
horse, ho scrambled for the bridle which was under the other horse’s 
feet, readied it, and, well satisfied with himself, looked round at 
Paddy, who looked back to the chaise-door at my angry servants, 
secure in the last event of things. ” In vain the Englishman, in 
monotonous finger, and the Frenchman in every note of tlie gamut, 
abused Paddy. Neccssily and wit were on Paddy’s side. He par- 
ried all that wa^ said against his chaise, his horses, himself, and his 
country, with invincible comic dexterity ; till at last botJi his adver- 
saries, dumb-foiiiided, clambered into the vt^hicle, where they were 
instantly shut up in straw and darkness. P.iddy, in a triumphant 
tore, called to w/y postillions, bidding them get on, and not bo 
Mopping the way any longer. ” I. 64, 6o. 

Vjy and by the w'lieel-horse stopped short, and began to kick 
furiously. 

“ Never fear, ” reiterated Paddy. ** 111 engage I’ll be up wij 
Iiim. Now for it, Knockecroghery ! Oh the rogue, he thinks he 
has me at a nonptiish ; but I’ll sliow him the differ. ” - 

‘ After this brag of v ar, Paddy whipped, Knockecroghery kick- 
ed, and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of danger, sat within reach 
of the kicking horse, twitching up first one of his legs, then the o- 
tlier, and shifting as the animal aimed his hoofs, escaping every time 
as it were by miracle. With a mixture of temerity and presence of 
mind, vrhich made us allernately look upon him as a madman and 
a hero, he gloried In the danger, secure of success, and of the sym- 
path}’ of the spectaLors. 

^ Ah ! didn’t 1 a.iupass him cleverly then ? Oh the villain, to be 
browbating me ! I’m t )o cute for him yet. See, there, now, he’s 
come to ; and I’ll be his hail he’ll go a\ij enough wid me. Ogli ! 
he has a fine spirit of his own ; but it’s I that can match him. 
’Twculd be a poor case if a man like me couldn’t match a horse 

any 
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any way, let alone a mare, which this is, or it never would fac so vi- 
cious. I. 68, 69. 

The most delectable personage, however, in tiie whole tale, is 
the anticnt Irish nurse Ellinor. The devoted affection, infantine* 
simplicity, and strange pathetic eloquence of this half-savagc, 
kind-hearted creature, afford Miss Edgeworth occasion for many 
most original and characteristic representations. We shall scarce- 
ly prepossess our English readers in her favour, by giving the de- 
scription of her cottage. 

‘ It was a wretched looking, low, mud-walled cabin. At one end 
it was propped by a buttress of loose stones, upon which stood a 
goat reared on his hind legs, to brovvze on the grass that grew on 
the housetop. A dunghill was before the only w indow, at tJie other 
end of die house, and close to die door was a puddle of the dirtiest 
of dirty water, in wliich ducks were dabbling. At my approach, 
there came out of the cabin a pig, a calf, a lamb, a kid and t\v<r 
geese, all widi their legs tied ; followed by cocks, liens, chickens, a 
dog, a cat, a kitten, a beggar-man, a beggar-woman, with a pipe 
in her mouth ; children innumerable, and a stout girl, w'ith a pitch- 
fork in her hand ; altogether more than I, looking down upon the 
roof as I sat on horseback, and measuring the superficies ■with my 
eye, could have possibly supposed the mansion capable of contain- 
ing. I asked if Ellinor O’Donoghoe was at home ; but tlie dog 
barked, the geese cackled, the turkeys gobbled, and the boggari 
begged wath one accord, so loudly, that there was no chance of my 
being heard. When the ghi had at last succeeded in appeasing 
tliem all wuth her pitchfork, she answered, that Ellinor O^Donog- 
hoe w^as at home, but that she was out with the potatoes ; and she 
ran to fetch her, after calling to the hoijs^ tvho teViy within in the rootr \ 
smoking, to come out to his honour. As soon as tliey had crouched 
under the door, and w-^ere able to stand up; they \>ekciT:- 
cd me with a very good grace, and were proud to see me in 
kingdom, I asked if they were all Ellinor’s sons. “ All entirely, 
was the first answ^er. “ Not one but one, w:is the second answer. 
The third made the other tw^o intelligible. “ Phis? your Honour, 
ive are* all her sons-in-law, except myself, who am her lawful son.” 

** Then you are my foster-brodier ? ” “ No, plase your licnour, 

it’s not me, but my brother, and he’s rat in it. ” Nat in it ? 

No, plase your Honour; because he’sih the forge up ab()vt. Sure 
he’s the blacksmith, my lard. ” And what are you ? ” Ihn 
Ody, plase your honour ; ” the short for Owen, ’ 5ic. J. 91-96* 

It is impossible, however, for lis to select any thii^g tha: couUl 
give our readers even a vague idea of the interest, botb>?ie/!pus 
and comic, that is produced by this original 
quoting more of the story than vve can now make 
cannot leave it, however, wdthout making our ai 
to Miss Edgeworth for the handsome way in which :e 
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ed our country, and for the judgment as well as liberality she has 
iihown in the character of Mr Macleod, the proud« sagacious^ 
Iricndly and reserved agent of her hero. There is infinite merit 
•^^and powers of observation even in her short sketch of hfe ex- 
terior-. 

‘ He was a hard-featured, strong built, perpendicular man, witli 
a remarkable quietness of deportment: he spoke with deliberate 
distinctness, in an accent slightly Scotch ; and, in speaking, he made 
use of no gesticulation, but held himself surprisingly still. No part 
rf him, but his eyes, moved ; and they had an expression of slow, 
but determined good sense. He was sparing of his words ; but tlie 
few that he used said much, and went directly to the point. ' I. 82 . 

After having said so much of ‘ Ennui,’ we can afford but a very 
slight account of the Victim of Fashion. This is the daughter 

a rich Yoikshire grazier, who, with a fortune of two hundred 
ilfOiisand pounds, is smitten with the desire of being fine and fa- 
shionable ; and first throws off the society of her earliest and 
rno^'.t respectable friends, to copy the purse-proud airs of a rich 
banking baronet’s lady ; then abjures the banker, in order to be 
• occasionally insulted in the house of a lady of high birth ; next 
deserts her, to purchase the favour of anotlier who has influence 
at court \ and finally settles down into the society of a few hired 
and domestic flatterers, who bear ^with her peevishness and dis- 
content, for the sake of sharing in her melancholy splendour, 
'The progress of this despicable infatuation, and the havoc it makes 
among all her original claims to respect and enjoyment, are very 
finely and artfully delineated. The greatest piece of manage- 
ir.ent, however, in the story, is the character of Miss Elmour, the 
f arly friend of our unfortunate heroine. Instead of being brought 
cut in broad contrast, it is softened and kept under with such ad- 
mirable judgment, that the reader feels half angry at her long-suf- 
fering. kindness and affection for so ungrateful an object, — and at 
ihe slowness with which her innate superiority is ultimately made 
triumphant. The dramatic part of this story, and Indeed the 
whole dialogue of the publication, is excellent \ but we can only 
make room for the comparative view of the fashion of the bank- 
er’s lady, and the fashion of the lady of family. Upon her remov- 
al ro the family of the latter, 

‘ Almeria found the style of dress, manners, and conversation, 
difleient from what she had seen at Lady Stock’s — she had easily 
imitated the affectation of Lady Stock, but there was an ease in the 
decided tone of I-.ady Bradslone, which could not be so easily acquir- 
ed. Having lived from her infancy in the best company, there were 
no heterogeneous mixtures in her manners ; and the consciousness of 
tills gave an habitual air of security to her words, looks, and mo- 
tiens. Lady Stock seemed forced to beg, or buy — Lady Eradstone, 

accustomed 
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accastomed to command, cr levy, admiration ns iK^r rightful tri!>urc. 
The pride of Lady Bradstone wa^ uniformly. re sohit*^, and succc*^:;- 
fill ; the insolence of Lady Stock, if it were oppv/',ed, became cow- 
ardly and ridiculous. Lady Bradstone seemed to have, xni all occ.i- % 
sions, an insrinctive sense of what a person of fishion ought to Jo ; 
Lady Stock, notwithstanding her bravadoing air, was frequently 
perplcjceJ, and anxious, and Uierefore awkward — she had always r^- 

conrse to precede ats. “ Lady P said so — or Lady O 

did so — L.idy G W'ore this, or Lady H was there, and 

therefore I am sure it was proper. On the contrary, Lady Br;id- 
stonc never quoted authorities, but presumed that site was a precedent 
for others. The one was eager to follow — ^the other determined to k :id, 
the fashion. Our her.oine, who was by no means d^heient in pejje- 
tration, and whose whole attention was now given to the study of 
externals, quickly perceived th^^sc shades of dhFercnce between her 
late and her picaent friend. ^>he remarked, in p.trilcular, that sh:? 
found herself much more at ease in Lady BmJstone’s society, fl-r 
ladyship’s pride was not so ofFeusive as Lady Stock’s vanity : secure 
of her own superiority, Lady Bradstone did not w'lnt to measure 
herself every instant witli inferiors. 8!ie treated Almeria as her equal 
in every respect ; and in setting her right in points of fashion, never 
seemed to triumph, but to consider her own knowledge as a necebsary" 
ctuisequcnce of the life she had led from her infancy. With a sort 
of proud generosity, she always considered those whom she* lionourcd 
with her friendship, as thenceforward entitled to all the aJ vintages 
cf her own situation, and to all the re*;pect due to a part of herself. 
She now always used tlie word we, tvith peculiar emphasis, la ,peak- 
ing of Miss Turnbull and herself. This was a signal perfectly w.^ll 
understood by her acquaintance. Almeiia was received every whore 
with the most illstinguished attention ; and she was delighted, and 
absolutely intoxicated, with her sudden rise in ihe world of fishion. 
8he found that her former acquaintance at La ly Stock’s were ex- 
tremely :iiTihii‘''as of claiming an intimacy ; but this could not hf^ 
done. Miss '’rurnbull had now acquired, by practice,- the power of 
l/oking at people, witliout seeming to see them ; and of forgetting 
those with whom site was perfectly v.ell acquainted. Her opinion ot 
her o-vn conscqiit'nce was much raised by the court that was paid to her 
by icveral young men of fashion, xvho thought it expedient to man v' 
two Jiundred tiiousand pounds. ’ II. 55 — 58- 

Vi^- wish wo could mak^ some extracts from ‘ Manoeuvring, ’ 
hut we ha\’’e Kft ourselves no room ; — and for the story, as itco- - 
tains the history of the making, and the failure of thice sever i 
connected plots, it is obvious that we could give no intelligible 
.account of u within any mo«lerate limits. It is wiitteii with admi- 
rable skill .nid corrcctnesfi of imitation ; and is likely, we think, to 
be the most fashionable, iliough by no incaiid the mo'-.t u'lefui or in- 

struciivfi 
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structivc of the collection. There is a painful and humble pathos 
in some parts of ‘ ilje Dun,’ upon which we have not spirits to 
enter. We earnestly intreat all good-natured youths of fashion 
read it through, and not to be too impatient to get rid of the 
impressions which it musU excite in them. 

We must now take an abrupt and reluctant leave of Miss Edge- 
wortli. Thinking as we do, that her writings are, beyond all com- 
parison, the most useful of any that have come before us since 
the commencement of our critical career, it would be a point of 
conscience with us to give them all the notoriety that they can 
derive from our recommendation, even if their execution were 
in some measure liable to objection. In our opinion, however, 
they are as entertaining as they are instructive; and the genius 
and wit and imagination tliey display, are r.t least as remarkable as 
the Justness of the sentiments they so powerfully inculcate- To 
some readers they may seem to want the fairy colouring of high 
fancy and romantic tenderness ; and it is very true, that they are 
not poetical love tales any more than they are anecdotes of scandal# 
We have great respect for the admirers of Rousseau and Petrarca ; 
and we have no doubt that Miss Edgeworth has great respect for 
tliem; — but Me tiwZc/, both high and low, which she is labouring 
to mend, have no sympathy with this respect. They laugh at these 
things, and do not understand theln; and therefore, the solid sense 
which she presses perhaps rather too closely upon them, though 
it admits of relief from wit and direct pathos, really could not be 
combined with the more luxuriant ornaments of an ardent and 
tender imagination. We say this merely to obviate the only objec- 
tion which we think can be made to the execution of these stories ; 
and to justify our decided opinion, that they are actually 2 ,% jietfect 
as it was possible to make them with safety to the great object of 
the author. 


Art. VIII. Ilistoire dc V Anarchic de PologfiCj at du Dimemhre- 
ment de cette BepuUiquc. Par A. Rulhiere. 4 tomes, 8vo. 
Paris^ lb07.* 

first thing in these volumes, is a biographical account of 
tlie author ; w*hose name was at one time formidable even to 
ihe Semiramis of the North. Having been secretary to the 
French ambassador, M. de BreteuU at Petersburg, he drew up, af- 
ter his return to Paris in l7G5, a minute and accurate account of 
that singular revolution which had recently ' placed Catharine 
upon the throne of her deposed husband. The manuscript 
was privately circulated in tlie fashionable circles of Paris; but 

coming 
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coming at length to the knowledge ^ the Etppressi her influence 
exerted to induce the author to suppress it ; and failing 
in thisi she th^o tried by her agents at court to intimidate him in- 
to a surrender. All that could be obtained, however, was a pro- % 
mi^ not to publish it till after her death: and this paction was 
adhered to, not only by him, but by his heirs ; for though Rul- 
hiere died' in 17^1, the narrative did not appear in print till 1797^ 
after the death of the Empress. 

It had been in contemplation, it appears, soon after bur author’s 
return from Russia, to send him on a secret mission to Poland \ 
but that appointment having been suddenly given to Dumourier, he 
was obliged to content himself with' the safer, and less conspicuous 
task, of writing a history of its troubles for the instruction of the 
Dauphin. He was afterwards made secretary to the King’s bro- 
ther-*obtained a pension from government— became a member 
of the Academy — wrote a philosophical poem, which was prais-* 
cd by Voltaire — and lived in intimacy with Montesquieu, Mably, 
Rousseau, Neckar, and others at the top of the Parisian scale of ^ 
ceUbrity. He was accommodated^ for the purposes of his history^ . 
wt0k the use of all the documents which the archives of foreign 
afiairs could afford; and what he could not get from those sources^ 
he was enabled to draw from Vienna, Dresden and Berlin, which 
places he visited in the year 1776. With all these advantages^ 
however, the work advanced so slowly, that it was not finished 
when the author died in 1791. The narrative was only complet- 
ed down to the end of the year 1770; for from that period till 
the peace of Kainardgi when it closes, there were frequent chasms 
and imperfections, which the editors were obliged to fill up with 
such sketches and notices as they could find among his materials. 
These imperfections in that portion of the work which embraces 
the partition, certainly impair its value ; but there is still much 
interesting information upon that subject, both in the unfinished 
and in the preceding parts ; and the Mcork, upon the whole, is of no 
ordinary value. 

The singular aspect of the Polish population, which exhibited 
both liberty and slavery in their greatest extreme|; the fatal 
fects she experienced from dissensions, both civil and religious— 
from the exorbitant powers of the nobility, and the abasement of. 
the people ; and the unprecedented circumstance of the concert 
formed by her three neighbours to despoil her of her possessionsf 
—all concur to give an interest Co her history beyond what might, 
seem due to the characters and events it unfolda. ^ M. Rulhiere^ 
after twenty years’ labour, has not done full justice to so fine a 
subject. He keeps clear of the general views which it might have 
afforded, and occupies himself too much in details of anecdotes! 
and intrigues. Besides, he rambles greatly too far into the con^ 
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cems of the adjoining nation!^. The reader experts to find 
the boo& occupied wim Polatid only, will indeed be disappointed ^ 
agreeably, we admit—^if he can overlook the bi^ch of historical 
^Tules, and give up unity for Variety. The author ranges' ffoin 
the polar to the equatorial regions f and presents us with a vast 
miscellany of Russian, Turkish and Tairtar history. £ut this 
load of episodical matter proves, in general, a h^avy weight upon 
the march of the narrative ^ and frequently rather bears down 
ahd obscures, than elucrdates the main object. There are, how* 
eVer, sortie examples of collateral inquiry, hapipily blending with, 
and supporting the story : and» in just indulgence to a posthu* 
nious work, we may remark, that, had this able writer lived to 
finish and publish h. Some of its redundancies might perhape 
have been pruned, and the' ill*fitting members more harmoniously 
adjusted. 

The authoV deposited a copy of the manuscript, before he died, 
in the foreign Omice at Paris ^ and it lay there unheeded till 1807 
when the projected restoration of Poland seems to have ocdasioned 
some inquiries about it. A mote complete copy was theii found 
in the possession of Rulhiere’s heirs f but some of them had aV 
tempted, it seems, to make altemrions in it ; and it Would have 
been published with these, had not the Emperor himself interfered 
to reclaim the genuine tiit ef a work composed by the order, and 
at the expense of the fornfter government ; and thus a book, com- 
posed for the instruction of Lewis the Sixteenth, is brought out 
under the immediate protection of the usurper of his throne I 

It may be gathered from the title, that it was not the author’s 
defign to write a hiftory of Poland from its rife as a ftate, or to 
dwell on her brighter periods, when fiie gave Czars to Mufcovy, 
T^eived the homitge of Ptuffia, and turned back the tide of inn- 
del war from the walls of Vienna. His objeft feems rather to 
have been, to write the hillory of rhofe troubles in the republic, 
which were excitod, or fomented, by the ambitiotts interference 
of RufTia, and which ultimately ended in the violent difmembermeht 
of her territory. But, in order to do this, it was neceilaty to trace 
back the fourceV of thefe diforders in her own conftitution, and 
thus point, out the openings and excitements to foreign infiuence 
whicn Were afforded by its vices and defe£lSi^ 

M. Rulhiere, accordingly, commences with a view of the hif- 
tory aiid nature of the conftitution of Poland. Except in con- 
tending that it was not founded on tholb foudal ufages which ob- 
tained m the othet countries of Europe, he differs fittlfr in his re- 
marks from other writers upon the fame fulned); y but perhaps he 
13 not fufficiently precife to be quite intelligible to thofe who have 
not acquired fome ptevious knowledge of it. Thcfo is rio Want of 
Writers for this puipofe. Mr Coxe gives a good popular view of 
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Hup l^liib-confllttvtio^; and, tfionglr not verjr deep, hp is more 
iM^o^iire than the rarUian profew De la Croix. They who 
Wifii to go highet wiS find niatter for meditation in the treatifes of ‘ 
MabiyandRodTeau i and we mofi dnnlc with Sir James Macit^ 
tofh, ^t that tiw latter i$, notwkhftanding Mr Burke^s fneers 
, at his political timtiiigs, particubtly worthy of pefofal. It con> 
tains fome deep obfervations, and many brilUant and elevated 
thoughts, alcmgft wdth.a. good dnl, we admit, of impradlicable 
and very quefttonable dieory. In the view of reforming this go- 
vernment, idle whfoh purpofe he was called to give his advice, he 
lays down as fundamental principfos^that reforms mult be gra- 
dual and temperate-adapted to the forms of the conftitutibn where 
that is praSicable— >and co^Qnant to the habits and fentiments and 
attamments of the people, he has not proceeded far in this 
fober courfe, till his admiration of the antient republics leads him 
to forget thefe maxims, and to recommend the reformation of the 
Poliih government according to their ufages and inftitutions. In 
•the fame foirit, be deduces the anarchy of Poland from the great 
extent of iier territory, and recommends the narrowing of her li- 
mits, as th^'fifft and molt efficacious of reforms. It was not ^lig 
before the* partitioning powers catried this recommendation’ into 
6Se&“, hot. the republic, brought nearer to Roufieau’s clalfiral ex- 
feofion, did not became more nappy than before. 

'Phe' first misfortunes of this country were obviously produced, 
dot by its extent, but by its elective mon.andiy, — the monstrous 
privilege of the liberum veto^ bjr whidk any one representative 
could break up the diet, and riuliifv its acts, — the excessive power 
of the nobles, and the poHticai oegradation and slavery of the 
people. The representative system extended only to the nobles 
or equestrian order { and thus Polish liber^ had no sort of com- 
munion with the majority of the nation, ft was tossed to and fro 
in the upper region of aristocracy j and was at last wrecked, for 
^nt of a hold in> the interests aqd afiections of the multitude. 
'Ihe destruction of Polish tndepradence did not Impair the exist- 
ing stock of human happiness-^id not deprive freedom of a pro- 
vince of her legitimate empire ; fcAr the only triumph that was 
witnessed.alher fall, was diat of unprmcipled ambition over a 
people whom oppression had fondered inditFerent to the fate of 
their country. In the fatal struggle which preceded the first par- 
tition, bv far the greater part ot the nation, says M. Rulhiere, 
fomainea absolutely indifferent as to the issue ; and not a few se- 
cretly desired the downfal of their domestic oppressors. What, 
indeed,, was there to determine the choice of the peasantry be- 
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tween the yoke of their invaders and that to which they were al- 
ready subjected ? There was no feeling of interest or glory— no 
dread of the lofs of liberty from the fubjugation of their country^ 
t/) excite them to take an aflive part in its defence. And thus it 
is that the invaders become conquerors, — that the caufe of juftice 
is not always that which is fuccefsful, — ^that the transference of 
power is viewed without regret by thofe who neither participate 
in^ nor are made Iiappy by its exercife. 

Having taken a brief furvey of what Poland was in her bettejr 
days, the author enters pretty largely into the hiftory of Ruflia, 
and traces the fteps by which fhe rofe to that height of power that 
made her fo formidable a neighbour to a country e^ofed to fre- 
quent internal difTensions. In doing this, be mak^ a variety of 
remarks upon the miftaken efforts of Peter the Great, to elevate 
and polilh his fubjedls; but he does not point out with fufHcient 
force the radical error and abfurdity of thefe prepofterous plans of 
reform, once the theme of fuch extravagant praife, and of which 
we ilill read with pleafure in the profe of Voltaire, and the poetry 
of Thomfon. The mind of this Prince was certainly dire£led 
to mighty obje£ls ; but, in a great many inftances, he utterly mif- 
took the means. He wanted to make his people polifhed and 
induftrious, without entrufting them either with education, pro- 
perty, or freedom. He wilhed to jaife a magnificent flruflure, — 
and provided the ornaments before clearing away the rubbilh, 
or making fure of the foundation. He compelled his nobles to 
travel into other countries,, without giving them any previous edu- 
cation, or providing fociety or occupation for them on their re- 
turn. He lhaved me beards of his barbarians by force, and fan- 
cied that they would a£l, becaufe they looked, like polifiied men. 
He did not fcruple at reforms which required the aid of the axe 
and thelcnout ; and, blinded with the plenitude of that power to 
which he trufted for fuccefs, he did not perceive in that abafement 
which made his flaves kifs the rod with which he ftruck them, an 
invincible obftacle to his prepofterous ambition of enriching a na- 
tion of se^ii with the treafdres of civilization. 

Peter, however, was more fuccefsful in rendering his people 
formidable to their neighbours ; and it was during his reign that 
Ruffia acquired a hurtful afcendancy in the affairs of Poland. By 
the forcible ele£rion of Auguftus the Second, the nation was un- 
happily divided, and each party foilght to ftrengthen itfelf by fo- 
reigo afiiftance. Another l^vereign was eltGbed under the aufpices 
of Charles the Twelfth ; but after a long ferics of convulfions, Au- 
guftus was fixed on the throne, by the aid, and under the protec- 
tion, of RulSa. Tliis civil lyar had a pernicious effect upon the 
national chara£t;er, which was ftill more deteriorated by the. cor- 
rupt example of the court of Auguftus adliflg upon a people rc- 
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Tieired from a loxig period of dangers and ajptations. The defence 
of the countryi^ apd the ftudyqf the military art^ at that timet 
making rapid advances all around them, were utterly negledled^ 
and fenfible, of the vices of their conftitution, but unwilling to a- 
mend it, they gave themfelves up to a deluiive hope, that their 
nation, though weak in itfelf^ would always be prote&ed by the 
general fyftem of Europe. 

This languor and corruption continued under Auguftus the 
Third % who, indeed, with his favourite minifter Brubl, had no 
other principle of government, but that of an entire dependence 
upon RulTia. The roles, jealous of a Sovereign who chofe rather 
to refide in his hereditary than in his ele£):ive dominions, and who 
was conftantly guided by a power whom t^ey reckoned their natu- 
ral enemy, had always recourfe to the liherum veto^ for dilTolving 
the diets which he convoked \ and thus this diftra£led country was 
left, during the greater part of his reign^ in a great meafure, with- 
out any government. It was during this period of internal negll- 

S ence and relaxation, that a fcheme was formed in France for re- 
;oTing the republic to fome degree of vigour and independence. 
But when nearly brought to maturity by the able negotiations of 
the Count de Broglio, the alliance with Auftria, and the i^w po- 
litics of the French cabinet, interfered to deftroy it. M. Itulhiere 
has given a curious account of this famous alliance, as well as of 
thofe Polilh meafures which it defeated. The fum of it will be 
found in the following paragraph. 

There were two parties in the court of Lewis XV., who fought, 
by fecret intrigues, to obtain an influence in foreign affairs sd to- 
gether independent of, and unknown to, the minitlers of the 
crown. Lewis was himfelf privy to the proceedings of one of 
thefe parties, by means of the fecret diplomatic correfponden^e 
which he maintained with certain agents abroad. * At the bead 
of this party was the Prince de Conti ; and its primary objeA was, 
to refeue Poland from the thraldom of Ruffia by means of a league 
with France, Sweden, and Turkey; and, to accomplilh this falutary 
objed, the Count de Broglio was lent to Poland. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be imagined, that this fcheme originated in virtuous and en- 
lightened views of policy, It fprung from the perfonal ambition of 
the Prince de Conti, who was flattered with the nope of one day be- 
coming King of Poland ; and Lewis, from a principle of affedioh, 
originating in his marriage with a Polifh lady, gave his fupport to 
a plan which promifed to be advantageous to that country. *The 
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other party* again* were bofily employed in preawting tliataKiance 
wluch proved fo oh&vponble to tbefc objeds. By ?ome writers, 
^is alliance has Imn afcribed to Madame Fompadour^s refentment 
of the. King of Pruilta’s farcafma; while M.-Segur has given it a 
more dignified fource in a dread of the amUtion* not of the wit 
of that Monarch. But M. RnUuere’s account is, that a marriage 
between a granddaughter of Lewis and the Emperor was pro* 
je^ed ;by a party at court, and that, the Auftrian alliance .was 
fought chiefly as a means .of faciUtating that ohjedf. And diis par* 
ty having the intereft jof Mad,.Boi]|padoor, at length brought over 
the King to fiiwort them. Ihua* lays M. Hu|hiere, by a tilTue of 
intrigues which fell:ht with oorrefponding istrignes at Vienna, and 
not by any change of circnmftances which could warrant fo great 
a revolution, was France engaged .in an unnatural alliance } wluch 
took the balance of Germany out of her hands, involved her in an 
unprindpledand ruinous , war with PruCCa* and led her to abandon 
Poland to the ravages of Roflla durii^ tli^t wfar. 

l%e diftraftions confequent upon an de£|tkm to the throne fol* 
lowed hard upon thefe oppreflions to wlilch- Poland was fubjeded 
during the Seven-year^ war. The difadvantages of an elefUve 
crown are univerfally adnutted ; and they appear in thdr ftrongeft 
light in a country' like Poland* where there was no people — no 
thinking public, to check or dired* to eidighten or overawe. * The 
nobles of Poland* * fays Mr Hume* * feem to have preferved thdr 
crown eledive, for no other purpofe than, to fell it to the higbeft 
bidder. * * It is thus that corruj^on enjoys a barefaced impunity, 
whenever the buflc of a nation arc, Uirough the deftitution of po- 
litical rights, made altogether indiflerent to'.public af&irs. 

The Empress of Russia did not wajt for me death of Augustus 
the Thjid to indicate the part she meant to act in the election of 
his successor. She told the Baron de Breteuil, when he proposed 
riiat Fmnce should act in concert with her, * that it belonged to 
her alone to give a King to Poland. * The intrigues she set on 
foot, and the acts of violence' which she employed, to ^ace her 
former favourite Poniatowski on the throne* are fully described 
by M. Rulhiere, who also gives a long and very unfavourable ac- 
count of the adventures and chsraciir of that personage. The 
ambassador w'hom Catharine' at this'-time employed to forward 
her views in Poland, appears to have been so singular a character, 
that we shall translate part of M. Rulhiere’s account of him, for 
the Information of our readers. His name was Keyserling. 

— * He possessed that art, happily not very common, but which is 
always employed with success agauist the liberty of nations, die -art 
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of conit)mJng the .most tyrannical acts with an apparent respect for re- 
pftiUIcaii ifbrms. H^ ms oneofthoseCourlanders whom hope had 
formerly led to the Court of Russia during the reign of the JEmpress 
Anne. To serve that Court he had quitted a P&feswt^s'Chair in 
the University of Konigsburg. iUtbough die smallness of his sta<a 
ture, and fais excessive coipulency, jgavc him an appearance some- 
what ridiculous; his carriage was stdl imposing, and had a certain 
magisterial air which he derived, from his original profusion. He 
had the reputation of being one of the lupst le^ed men in Europe 
in regard to public law aiid the ancient lan^ 2 ^es ; and beneath ius 
coarse exterior, there was concealed a v^y ar&l mind, and a wily 
system of conduct. But he lived without the smaBest respect for 
decency,-— nuned himself in, o^cufe'^debaucheries, a,Dd Ids 

fortune at the expense of his character.— In a journey to Poland, He 
met with Foniatowski when young, and by a natural return jto his 
profession, had given him insitntedons, whence he bow assumed the 
right of icaUihg mm his puj^ and son.— Grown old in futile nego- 
tiations, full of profound c^tempt for busing, honours, and 
above all for courts, he had acquired ^lat habit of indiSerence.and 
resignation in executing foolish comnaisrions, which is sometime bx- 
eiii^i^d in very old ambassadors.— When employed at Vienna, 
lived in a very extraordinary maxmer. He kept a palace for mere 
form ; for he lived in a garden in o^e of the suburbs, passing his 
time with some unknown uterary jfnmp with musicians, with his bas- 
tards and their mothers, learning what was going on in Europe only 
from the gazettes j ill payed by h^ government, and paying nobody 
himself ' T. 2. 

The Empress of Russia was not disturbed by other powers in 
her violent and unprincipled ‘ efforts to force upon , the Poles a 
king whom thumajonty detested. Prussia acted in concert with 
her, Pr^ce and Austria were nearly indifferent, and Turkey 
the only state that seemed at all alarmed at' ihe .open violation 
of an independent country. Tl|e noble opposition pf the Polish 
chiefs, JBranickij JMokranouski and Hadzivil, sheds a ray of glory 
over the history pf tlipse tirne^ We feel indignant that no na- 
tion of Europe support;ed their 4^U8e| and are warmed and inte- 
rested by the elevation of mind and contempt of danger which 
they displayed , amidst ^the outrages of .^e jR^ussian barbarians, 
even when we recollect djat their cause was after all but the 
cause of a tumultuous arimeraoy, who wished to preserve their 
authority, unimpaired by a foreign yoke. — 'The following account* 
of Branicki, whilst it will make. the reader acquainted with his 
character, will also afford a glimpse of the manners and occupa- 
tions of the Polish nobility. 

* Count Branicki, grand-general of the kingdom, preserved, in ad- 
vanced age, vigour of body and firmness of soul. His office, to which 
ijbe. whole .military authority was confided, was regarded by the 
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Poles as die strongest barrier against the roy^l authority. But die 
personal qualities of Branicki increased its consideration. Honesty 
and firmness formed the basis of his character. During a long and 
adventurous life, he was always actuated by sentiments of honour. 
In his early years, he served in France; and on his return to Poland* 
became one of the chiefs, by whose courage and perseverance, Au- 

f ustus the Second was compelled to send his Saxon troops out of the 
ingdom. He was remarkable for his sensibility to pleasure, and h»s 
love of splendour. But that dignity which never forsook him, made 
him always of high estimation in the republic. The Princes Czar- 
torinski sought his alliance’; and though he publicly kej^t a seraglio, 
gave him their nijece, an elegant young woman, in marna^. Bran- 
mki had no other family than that multitude of good citizens 'who 
loved to surround him. The situation of his estates, in the centre of 
the kingdom, was favourable to the concourse of the nobility ; and his 
palace of Biallbtok 'was the finest monument of the arts which that 
country had yet seen. Here the pomp of Asia was combined witlt 
the taste of Europe; and here, according to antient usage, the nobles, 
in tlie midst of show’s and feasts conferred on public affairs, recalled 
the glories of their ancestors, and concerted the means of preserving 
their independence. * T. 1. 

Shall we be accused of undue partiality to those Jrail Polish 
patriots, in adding the following short character of the most elo- 
quent and intrepid amongst them? Cato’s patriotism, it has 
been said, sometimes glowed with wine j and it appears that 
love helped to animate that of Mokranowski.. 

* This Pole, of a lofty stature and noble presence, accustomed in 
his youth to those ’jrioljcnt exercises which the prodigious strength pf 
Augustus the Second made fashionable among the young nobility, 
could break with a single blow die head of a bull, or bend in his 
hand a bar of iron. After having served in France with honour, 
and in Prussia with the favour of the King, he returned to Poland 
still young ; and, notwithstanding the smallness of his fortune, soon 
acquired great consideration in the republic by his bravery, his rea* 
dy knowledge of men, his talent for inspiring those abound him 
-with confidence, and his eloquence, which consisted in expressing 
with simplicity the most elevated sentiments. In him might be 
seen a remarkable union of the virtues the most admired in the an- 
tient republics, with that gallantry whj^ is characteristic of modern 
times. And in labouring to free his rountry from the despotism of 
Russia, by one day placing the crown on the head of Branicki, he 
perhaps desired, with equal ardour, to obtain thereby die favour^ 
able opinion of the 'wife of that illustrious old man. ’ T. 1. 

During the interregnum, Poniatowski’s uncles, the Princes 
Czartorinski, had succeeded in making considerable innovations 
upon the constitution. They had patriotism, as well as talents 
and aipbiticn ; an4 had long meditated in silence those changes 
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which their intrigues and their influence at last enabled them to 
effect. Their main object was to strengthen the power of the 
crown, by adding to it the influence hitherto enjoyed by the 
great ofRcers of state, and by placing the army and finances mor^ 
jmniediately under its controul. They wished, too, to imprpve 
the condition of the peasants, and .gradually to bring down the 
power of the nobility. Though acting, at this time, in concert 
with Russia, they contrived partly to deceive her as to the scope 
and tendency of these innovations, which were in fact intended 
ultimately to defeat her views, by giving the government more so- 
lidity and independence. ^’But these statesmen committed one great 
error, which completely overthrew their projects. They joined 
in excluding the Dissidents^ or dissenters, from the government; — 
a measure which, by exciting deep animosity in that body, alien- 
ated their affections, threw them into the arms of Russia, and 
brought on a civil war which ended in the ruin of the country. 

Every British reader must see the application of this part of 
the history of Poland. Read but Catholics for Dissidents^ and 
the warning is before us. We have repeated in Ireland the er- 
ror of the Polish government ; and we ask in vain for security 
that the catastrophe may not be the same* ^ It is a singular ob- 
servation, • says an excellent writer, * and which should have 
the greatest weight with a legislature, that though all modern 
history is full of mischiefs, occasioned by the want of tolera- 
tion, yet no author has ever undertaken .to show, that any public 
evils have any where been occasioned by granting it. ' * The 
toleration to which this liberal churchman alludes, is not that 
jealous boon which allows a man to worship his God, free from 
the fear of persecution ; but that which exposes no man to want 
any things or suffer any thing from the state, on account of his 
faith, when that faith is not obviously subversive of order or mo- 
rality. It was by this genuine sort or toleration that Poland grew 
and prospered ; and it was by departing from its maxims in later 
times, that she added religious animosities to all her other evils, 
and drove a part of her people to seek the aid of the natural e- 
nemy of their country. • Poland ' says M- Rulhiere ‘ did not 
grow by conquest, for which her constitusion was unfit, nor by 
industry, to which it was directly adverse; — but, by admitting all 
the surrounding religions to equal privileges, she in fact adde j 
whole provinces to the state- ’ Cherishing all the modes of 
Christian worship, and prospering by the generosity of her prin- 
ciples, she determined to make their equality a fundan^ntal part 
of her constitution. It was therefore enacted in 1 573, as a per- 
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fnanent law, that all the different se^t^ shpt|ld hc e<iually eligi* 
ble to the Plet, and to all offices of trust. Her best days were 
during the period when this wise eqactm^nt subsisted in vi- 
gour; but it catne in time to be encroached upon; and, in 
1736, the Dissidents were at length denied admission to the Diet, 
or the great offices of state. From that period, their discontents 
make a conspicuous figure in the troubles of t^oland* In the 
Diet in which the Cs^artorin^ki hafl introduced their innovations, 
their claims were rudely treated, because tliese statesmen thought 
it ^useful on that occasion to truckle to the bishops^ and to hu* 
mouT the fanaticism of the multitude* "We agree, said they to' 
the former, to exclude the Dissidents, provided you assist, us in 
our projects of ipiproving the constitution to the detriment pf 
Russia. They did not perceive, that, by perpetuating discon- 
tents, they promoted all the worst views of that power. They 
forgot that the patriotic afiections are worn out by continued 
)UQHindues 9 ,*-*that the ties of loyalty lose their influence over 
men irritated and disgusted with the constant rejection of just 
claims. .If yvhat Mr Burke says be true, ‘ that the greater vir- 
tues ait^a naarlcet too high for ordinary humanity,’ it is sure- 
ly unrcasonab^ to .expect that men will continue attached to .a 
government .vrhich requires all the duties of citizens, while it 
treats them like .aliens and outlaw's. 

The arguments by wjiich the Dissidents were opposed, were 
not without their share of popularity, and have, indeed, been 
pretty closely followed ii) more imposing assemblies than the Diet 
of Poland- iVlmost every country, it was said, had an establish^ 
ed religion to which certain poUtical privileges were attached. 
The .Dissidents had their teachers, preachers, and churches, and 
were protected in the free exercise of their religion. What they 
wanted then, w^s^owr, and not fplcn-atioii- This was thought 
a mighty strong argument— as if it were enough not to be actu- 
ally persecuted*— as if, a religion were really free lyhpse professors 
are stamped with, distrust— as if to be deprived of civil privileges 
on account of it were im injury — as, if, in fine, there is nothing 
to pomplain of, when talents and honourable, ambition are rudely 
pushed back from that eminence whiph thoscjFayoured, of the state 
sure allowed freely to ascend. 

• Against all this the Dissidents appealed to the old laws, to th($ 
better times of the republic, and to the general principles of li- 
berty and expediency. And it is curious enough to find England 
interfering (we quote frqm our Ambassador’is declaration, to the 
iQiet*) ^ Stxc xYm. oppressed part of .the Polish nation the Dissi- 
dents, * 
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dents ; ’ arguing * closeness of connexion betwisen m» 
teretts of me republic and the,^foir of their claima;' Stating) 
top) * that these claims are founded on a doctrine, . whose ptin* 
ciple of benevolence makes it characteristic of Christiaoitft* * 
and disapproving of < their eschmon from honourable eynpiof* 
ments, and the means of serving their country. ’ Such were the 
principles .upon which En^glaod judned it wise to ground her re> 
monstrance in behalf of t^e exclu(Ud Poles; and it is truly, la* 
inentaUe to think of the risk which she now voluntarily incurs, 
by^ repeating tluit very error she so loiig ago exposed and repro* 
bated in the government of Poland. 

The Dissidents, in an .evil hour, sought the assistance of the 
Empress of Russia ; who, glad of the pretext, instantly xoaisched 
an amy pf forty .thousand men into the heart of the coutatry; 
and thus begun a war which cost Poland the loss of her provinces 
and independence. Here we see the result of that fatal system of 
exclusion which has since met with such unexpected countenance 
among a more enlightened pebpL*. With a stronger geyernment, 
amd tne barriers which nature has thrown arouna us, tee pursue 
it uideed with less immediate hazard ; but it still turns opr 
strength into weakness, and increases, beyond all calculation, 
dangers, which every hour increases and brings nearer. Nor do 
the circumstances which distinguish our situation from that of 
Poland, a^d us, after all, the miserable certainty of retaining 
Ireland to ourselves, poor and discontented, instead of wealthy 
and loyat. The glimmering of hope which lately appeared pn 
•the verge of the European hwizon, has now faded into idmost 
total darkness. And yet, while •the destroyer is -paving lus way 
to .us with the ruins of other states, do .we superstitioosly cling 
to our destructive follies, and, with a mine under our feet, cajole 
ourselves with the hope that the foe will not be able to reach a 
ipatch to it. But, independently altogether of the danger of con- 
quest or separation by foreign means, separation by internal means, 
is not only probable, but, we fear, certain, if, overlooking the ex- 
perience of the last civil wpr, which deprived us of a portion of 
our dominions, we shsll madly continue to refuse a whole people 
privileges, which they ought, and are determined, to possess. 

M. Rulhiere’s account of these matters is copious and animat- 
ed ; but that is all. There is no depth of observation, and no 
dignity even of narration. In the gravest part of the story, he 
introduces some anedotes bf the ^ng’s amours, which are ^ow 
the dignity even of modern history. But there are others,, which 
show the weakness and frivtdity of this Prince in strong colours! 
The day after the Russians had forcibly carried away certain 
Bishops and Senators for opposing the Empress — an outrage, till 
• thtn. 
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then, without example In modern'time?, and wrhich spread con- 
sternation through the capita], the King was found,'by the depu» 
ties of the Diet, busily employed in sketching the pattern of a 
new livery for the anniversary of his coronation. We shall ex- 
tract the author’s interesting account of that act of iniquity and 
despotism, to which we have alluded ; observing only, that the 
history of Catharine’s proceedings in Poland might serve a little 
to moderate that wonder which is so loudly expressed at similar 
atrocities of our own day. In those, and in the subsequent par- 
"tition, we may see the image and pattern of all that has happen- 
ed since ; and the powers of Europe are now only suffering for 
the cooperation, or connivance of their predecessors in these in- 
famous transactions. Then it was that the practice was begun, 
^ of cxcitiftg; subjects against their governments— of converting 
treaties of peace into stratagems of war — of giving to a tyranni- 
cal confiscating agent the respectable name of ambassador — of 
pillaging and massacring under the guise of protection — of mak- 
ing war without the fioftening usages of modern times — in fine, 
of gratifying, at the expense of a weak neighbour, the unhallow- 
ed desires of a turbulent and engrossing ambition. — Tlie account 
of the capture of the Bishops and Senators is as follows. 

• Caftan Soltifc, bishop of Cracow, and sovereign duke of Servra, 
was af supper with his old friend Count Mnikek, marshal of the 
Court, when news were brought that the neighbouring streets were 
filled with Russian troops. The hotel belonging tn a minister of the 
republic was surrounded, the door forced, and sentinels placed at all 
the windows. One passage only remained, which led into tlie house 
of the Prussian ambassador, and which the Russians durst not vio- 
late \ and through it , the bishop, was urged to escape. But he 
thought flight unwortliy of his character. When the Russians came 
into the chamber where he was, he roise and tlirew his papers into 
the fire ; and tlien turning to the officer, he saiJ, ‘ Do you know 
me, that I am sovereign, senator, and priest f ' The Russian having 
answered, that liis orders were to arrest him, he embraced Count 
Mnikek, who was petrified writh amazement and fear ; and then, 
without emotion, followed the officer. — The bishop of Kiow, w^aked 
by the noise, was found on his knees, with a crucifix in his hand ; 
and after praying for forgiveness to his enemies, and blessing his 
weeping servants, \vas settiiig out with his feet uncovered, when the 
Russians, moved to pity by superstition, begged him to put on 
more clothes, — The palatine of Cracow exclaimed, after a moment 
of silence, * I would regard death as a favour. I should glory in . 
being assassinated for d^ending religion and liberty : but the arrest 
of a senator and general huxtibles and dishonours my nation. ’-^They 
were all led separately; and without domestics, to the camp of the 
Russians ; and were next day carried ^toy^rds Russia under an es- 
^’ort, without "being allowed any sort of communication. They 

weYe 
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were refused not only comforts wliich age and in6rniities render, 
cd necessary to some of them, but ev&n tliose necessaries which are 
never denied to die greatest criminals. At Wilna, they were .^ilaced 
under the care of General Nummers, who, before forwarding them, 
asked the orders of his court. In reply, the Empress ‘ offered them 
liberty, provided they would engage, by writing, not to oppose her 
will, or the operations of her ambassador. * This offer was made 
to each separately in his prison, and rejected by all. They were 
immediately conveyed to Smolensko, and an order given that nO' 
person should speak of them, or pronounce their names ; and when 
the war broke out in Poland, drey were ordered to Siberia. ’ t. 2. 
p# 4f6b-"''-4?7CX 

This war was sufHciently embittered by religious aninnoskles ; 
but the sanguinary excesses of the Russians, deepened tenfoM all 
its horrors. M. Rulhiere characterizes in strong terms, though 
there is no language adequate to the purpose, atrocities which 
find no parallel in modern history — ^not even in Lewis the Four- 
teenth’s ravages in the Palatinate, or those of Bonaparte in Italy. 

Turkey, naturally jealous of Russia, and not participating iis, 
those sinister views which darkened the understandings of some 
neighbouring powers, was the only state that came to the assist- 
ance of the Poles in a struggle which, whatever name it bore, 
was in fact for the existence of that country. The relations be- 
tween the republic and this power, lead M. Rulhiere, pretty fre- 
quently in the course of his work, to descant upon the charac- 
ter and intrigues of the Ottomans ; and he gives a variety of a- 
necdotcs illustrative of their ignorance and fatuity, as well as an 
account of the causes of the comparative weakness into which they 
had faUen. Tlie Turkisli institutions, observes^ are funda- 
mentally adverse to improvement^ and must keep them back 
while other nations are advancing. To make a sensible progress 
in any thing — ^to invent new arts, or improve the old, would be 
an offence against their religion. To seek any knowledge that 
was not possessed by the founder of the faith, would be to insult 
him. This is always the case with a people whose legislator, 
both a prophet and a conqueror, has blended in one code all the 
duties of religion as well as of government. The Turk, there- 
fore, thinks himself bound in duty to oppose all innovation i 
and, like the followers of Brama, moves on in a track which he 
believes to have been pointed out by the Deity. But further, the 
genius and structure of their system being entirely military, re- 
quired the constant ekercise of the warlike virtues to keep it ill 
vigour. Cessation from war only showed the deformities of a 
government, which made no provision for, and was incompsttible 
with the arts of peace. When, therefore, the limits of the em-« 
pire were fixed, and the conquered nations had sunk into sub- 
mission^ 
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iniasiotii the tranquillity which ensued proved dtetructive of their 
power. The art of war was deprived of the only school which 
this barbarous government afforded \ and the Janissaries were al- 
lowed to abate the strictness of their antient disetpline. The sul- 
tans, no longer roused by the great events which ^rmed their pre- 
decessors, became slothful and voluptuous } and the oHiced of the 
state, in the absence of all military claims to promotion, were 
necessarily given to favourites equally ignorant and corrupt. 

Some of the pachas who accompanied the army into Poland, 
were so ignorant as to ascribe thee^Cts of the field-artillery to ma- 
gic. The leading men in their councils scarcely knew tne geo- 
gfraphy of the empire, and had but a very confused notion of that 
of Europe. When they were told by the French ambassador, 
^hat the Russian fleet had passed dir Sound — Qt^est^ce que la 
SumtlP was the rejoinder. The King '.i ."■os'ila wrote the Sul- 
tan Mustapha an encomiastic letter, cirn, * that he should 

have been born three centuries sooner, among the Selinis mid So- 
Imam. * The divan, the seraglio, the ulema, were ail coiTstiltcd 
in vain for the meaning of this compUmeiU and the Shado^ai^f 
God on Earth was obliged to have recourse to a dog of a 
reigner. 

The hostility of the Turks brought *hf; former project of re-* 
storing the Greeks into favour at thi lourt of St PeUsdbnrg. 
Its origin has been ascribed to Peter rhe Great; but M. Rufiiiere 
contends, that it was first broached by Field- Marshal . It 

was afterwards suggested w OrloiF, by a Greek, wjio served^ in 
his company of anilleri*. 'JThe history of this is most 

immoderately distended hy cur author ; but they who wish- to fee 
an account of it, will be R atified by the perusal. We slittt entef 
no farther into it, than to give part of his account who 
was then the great bulwark of the Turks in the Andilpetd^Oj ^im 
unquestionably one of the most exnaordinary charac^e 
the East has produced. ^ 

* Hassan, who at the time in which I write is regfarded as, the hM 
hope of the Ottoman empire, who has become Captain I^cha^ 
has subdued all the rebels, restored peace in the provinces, and bound 
together, for a time, the fragments of this shattered empire-*-Hassan 
had been carried off in his infancy, by tlie Turks, from the frontiers 
of Persia ; V/as sold as a slave to a person in die neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, and employed as a boatman. In the flower of his 
age he escaped by the assistance of a Greek, who conducted him to 
SmjmaLt where he entered among the recruits there raising for Al- 
giers. He soon signalized himself among the Africans by his intre- 
pidity in hunting the lion. Twice, in these hunting parties, he yras 
idt for dead in the deserts, covered with blood and Wounds. These 
idventures attracted the notice of the Dcy, who employed bifn, 
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loaded hiih {avonr^ and raised him to the second jwvenment 
in the kingdom. But his refusal to take any concern in the disputes 
between a favourite and a minister^ raised him two enemies. Brought 
to the brink of destruction) he marched the troops of his (^vem* * 
nient against a Spanish fortress on the coast* as if widi an intention 
to attack it. But* taking advantage of the night* he caused his bag- 
gage to proceed to the city, where he went himself, the Governor 
being privy to his design. He afterwards traversed Spain* Francef' 
and Italy, repaired to Naples* and there embarked for Constantino- 
ple. i^g^ived there, he was claimed l>y an Envoy from Algiers* 
arrested, and, without bein^ heard, conducted to a prison of the se>* 
raglio. The Sultan happened to go thither m disMise ; but Hassan 
knew the master of the empire — spoke to him with intrepidity— .s^d 
that he had come tb Constantinople, not as a fugitive and 
but as one whose wrongs gave him a right to appeal to the bead 01 ^ 
the Mussulmans. Muscapha loved courage and justice; an J,; stotp- 
nishefd and pleased irith he gave him, in mis very prisem^ the 

command of a ship of war. ’ t- S. p. 4*29— 31. 

The author's view of the politics of Berlin and Vienna^ incluA* 
Itig the characters of Frederic and Kaunitz* is one of the best 
iinitten portions of this work. His dislike to the Austrian alti.^ 
ance makes him throw some very dark shades into the portrait of 
the latfers bat the traits he gives of his personal character^ cor- 
r^Sp^cmd'tvlth other accounts, particularly those of 'W'raxall and 
Mamohtel. His view of his political conduct is, tliat he was en« 
trrely gtti^Sd by two great principles, wh’ch were necessarily at 
Variance ^f| open, direct* and horiourable policy, and made 
Ks whole Negotiations a labyrinth of dark intrigues. Those were, 

• ifa^ a' state Ought never to do by itse^. what it can do by others j ' 
and that in foreign politics^ * a dexterous diplomatist may accom- 
pH& every thing be desires. ' M. Rulhiere contrasts this view of 
ii!^ tonduet Vrith the King of Prussia's piain-doaling with other pow^ 
which resulted, he says, from a favourite maxim of that Sove« 
leigh — that a State whose internal affairs are well regulated, need 
^ve itself but little concern about negociations. We cannot make 
Tdbhi for his strictures on these subjects ; but shall extract patt of 
account ^of the personal habits and character of Kaunitz, foSr 
tllif sake of ^ueb of ouf readers as have not heard much of that 
smgttlaf man. 

* An niiisiftous Lirtli, a great fortune, uf which I?e became 
tnaiS^r ,wheh he Wsts youn^, the possession of a sovereign couni^^ 
WHcb hfe derrved frbin his ihbtikT, an elegant person, p.iid nome 
dj^piaridee; with a constant cart ctf hhnself, made him df^tirigmsbed 
dftd faihion^cAe at a court where his methodical gaUaiitry, hS 
^dhis inclifiefehce, rather tccowirttended than estpostd nlrii to ridi- 
^ide. lie carried theertfaVagani fa^Moh of dftssihg thehaif, wlifth 
then' piTvailcd in Europe^ to die utmost excess, and spent whole days 

in 







nitfrft;'qtn<^kS’essV^entofj[itHg an infan||)i|’’^d'xpq 

the atlviint^cs^f''bira, fee hadf jl 
ordtAftte occop^itiorii; which ''aie the i 

cotirtiers destined only^ for'' civil ^ affairs.^ *Irf 
cleHien^’ of old* im^tabk AttsOrikn "f^bKcy 

litary objects in vie^, never tried to^vfercOifteflie ^^’fenfessg^^ 
ef&nnnate edncaticm/ in which ho had been tri^ini^^by 
society of wcwneaj apd vdiicl^had prodncdd,^ nbt 6hl;^'^a« JAife5ilSL&-^' ’ 
]n<}i:^ :di:f^4 death# but i horniv at the very nasnG^it(nd'itn'<ili^ct&^ 
tion^. sensibility# wiA a sQrt of organical deiicac]?v^^t'dt^aidctUa1l^^« 
paiqfu)sj4mQtkui?t^.a^ clianges jpf^ the.atmosp}:tfke...^i^b:t^^^'^ 

p. 172^3**- ‘ _ j,., *' , , r.j^c 

We Jfead intended; before dpsimj this ariigle# to. give'^ia' ah^tjdifv^ 

^ e^vt: ^ j'if ' 'v:: t- % 


ari^jj)lj»yei^comi^ brief deduction of ifp eStetdi;b 

npo^.^ijl\jiks^qv^ Eur^p^ qommux^j^SVit^f: 

ha^ii^^i(m<}y.,t^n§gre^ed,pur usual limits, .^nd Slaving,. >twIeedio. 
fr^g»papdy aivCTted to tjiesfi, subjects in o^ber ^rtMif-nurJoiiBfa^ij, 
sbi^,,aj,Drfi^eoti 

hajljempd and pitq^cs^ pidM ^pTg'J(Mt=itefijp»f^'tq 

a'«t!^9.r;.g\yies -jin>§cwQtiijl?S9^Sl}>U]ij diA«HSltnl« 

..n.ii ‘. :'.i.v...t TfiUQ^v. .»'.g *tw ,liica *i li 

.|jalaWJB|3 (QE^flHfcsBtas 


sufh^ap ^us^,;^a|,»ptj^«vi9\j^l^ } but!yiet«kl#i»iW»0i»iM»w 

ecfto tt'^at t^ tiijp. .j*;i|M,is <^rtainJ|yoill«^ 4d«»«1«Jsg«oi 

much, 'that the first conceptioni,pf .,Ac -|HWtMiW£»;'J»IJivfB#alIJt» jwdi 
8cgJjedj,e)tJ^t4:o,JFredfric «»Jjjs {broker Prinpe; p Tihajda- 

cp^j^mences resulting fro%the.disi^tiguou8 9tate.o^jhi3rrd<Mni*'f 
nignV^tipg the.$even-yj^’ Wiic, made •Fr|?^tip.. ej(feM»Hpg% dei.(. 
sirpujjitis 8^, to aMviift^?4ntcrjeetod,ft»lisfe proyiaeesfj'jwdj, i 
that lie coul^nqt succeed in tlM9,ojMert,'wjthoi»t!ths!iCOT-;: 


ci}]f;|(|pce of Russia and,t4ust(i99 -^r 4 l<iyK 9 d .Ibe.ipaisfitiop tftsga' 
ro^i^of .bribing their acquieswnce. Among dfosetwhiDt^scrine 
thiSj ^qn^ t lpn to Iiim, thpre. -Ss, 'ir.wgvt»r- q as t o t he- 

power With wk^dleufitlt coeSibetted its cxdfeutfo4<'<ri*X%t^, Mt 

.Sir--8n.« I moT Coxe, 
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Coxe, upon die ast&ority of Count Hertizberg as he says^ con«> 
tends that Austria was the first acceder, and that the whole was 
arranged at the conferences of Neustadt, when it was agreed that 
Russia should he gained by bolding out the neutrality of Austria 
m the Turkish war as the price of her accession. Mr Tooke^ on 
the other hand, states, that the scheme was first communicated 
to Catharine during the visit of Prince Henry to Petersburg, and 
that their great difficulty was, as to the gaining of Austria. And 
Mr Wraxall, while he makes Prince Henry, and not Frederic, its 
original author, gives the same account as Mr Coxe of the objects 
and arrangements of the conferences at Neustadt. 

M. Rulhiere differs from all these writers ; and contends, that 
the first idea, of dividing Poland among the neighbouring powers, 
so far from originating in the cabinet of Frederic, was broached 
near a century before his time. ‘ Pai retrouve, * says he, * dans 
les archives des affaires etrangeres de France, cette anecdote impor- 
tatite, et jusqu’a present ignoree. * It was during the year, 1658, 
when Sweden was in possession of a considerable part of Poland^ 
~when Austria, alarmed at the progress of the Swedes, came to 
its assistance, -^and when the Duke of Prussia, known by the 
name of the Grand*EIector, had taiken up arms to relieve his 
dukedom from vassalage to the republic, that Count Stippenbach, 
the Swedish ambassador, secretly made the extraordinary proposi- 
tion to each of these powers to unite, and divide among them the 
kingdom of which they were in possession, f The catastrophe 
was averted, at that time, by the irreconcileable animosities of the 
proposed sharers, and the prompt interference of France, who had 
discovered the dreadful secret of Stippenbach. The. proposition, 
it is said, was again brought forward during the troubles that 
ensued upon the election of Augustus the Second ; who himself 
offered to agree to it, upon condition of a part being allotted to 
him, and made hereditary in his family. :|: JSut Charles and Peter 
were not at all in a humour to make up theia quarrels, even for 
the spoil of a kingdom \ and thus the fate, to which it seems 
long before to have been doomed» was reserved for the conjunc- 
tion of more accommodating spoilers. 

Thus it appears, that the exposed state of Poland early excited 
the illicit desires of her neighbours, and that their mutual jea- 
lousy and ambition suggested, more than :i century before its 
accomplishment, the idea of a joint possession. But M* Rul- 
hiere further contends^ that the partition of 1772 was not fir^ 
proposed either by Frederic or by^his brother j that it was indeed ^ 
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sjiggestfd t9 the former by the latter but that this was in conse- 
quence of the very intelligible hints' wliich 'drttjpped from! tlie Elti- 
press of Russia, when she met with' the Printe at St Petersburg. 

' In support of this averment, he recites two cl liferent accounts of 
conversations in which she started the subject,' and which he de- 
rived from the Prince’s s^fcretaries, Baron Kniphauillett, M,'San- 
dos, and M. Cxsar; and he further asserts, that tiu?’ arrangement 
of the partition made no part of the conferences, either at Neiss 
or Neustadt. [| Among so many opposite averments, each 
porting itself by great authorities, it is not for us to decide. The 
convenience of the Polish provinces for uniting the disciointigctous 
parts of Frederic’s ejorninions, — his connivance at'Catharine*s' pto- 
ceedingS in Poland, — and the circumstance of that Sqvfetcrgh beifig 
in possession of the whole of that country, and thetisb^ in a Cbhditlbn 
tq think herself making cessions by a^reehig to fh^ jJafHtion,— ^fe 
facts which undoubtedly give plausibility to thfe qpitiibh, th'^t tffe 
measures of 1772, whether originating in the mind 6f flehi^' jor 
Erecleric, were proposed by I’russia, and first adc^ptecl by' jJie ^ca- 
binet of Vienna, rather than that of St Petersburg. WitH'lfeg^td 
to t!je last point, however, it is but right to observe, thit Se- 
gpr aays he was assured by Kaunitz, Cobenzel, and* Vergetlftfes, 
that Austria was decidedly adverse to the partition, knd <Sd hot 
accede to it till France positively refused to assist her in’ opposing 
the other two powers. v ...» 

The truth is, that it Js’ more matter of curiosity than inipott- 
ance, tq ascertain these things with precision. Impartial posteri- 
ty must ever brand, with equal infamy, the Whole parties to a 
transaction, .the most atrocious, and in its efPects'rhe most pb^ni- 
cious, that the history of Europe had till then to record. And 
if jt be true, as it undoubtedly is; that it has b'ebU brought for- 
ward to justify and palliate subsequent, arid molfe*fatal dbyias^- 
tions — ^to none more injurious than to the 'dlicc^ssbrs of ;ths "Ori- 
ginal violators of the sanctuary of national 'indcpefidetrce^we 
may safely' say of the history of Poland, 'what the' Bishop of 
Meaux says of history in general, that though it were useless to 
all other men, it ought to be diligently pCVuSed, arid its moral 
treasured up by princes, - > ' 
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fcr-V'v'-r’if T.vi- -. ,-- 'Fnr M. de G'ulgnes, 

^ j^^ 0 idcflt ,d,e jFrj^nce a la Clune, attache au Miaistere dcs ftela- 
tiops ^^rieures/ Correspondent de la !Preiniere et de la TTroi- 
,,lie^e Ct^e de l^Ins'n S tom. fcvo. Avecun Atlas to 
,*|pIio^ ^ ,1«08. 

Tn tie small catalogue of rational books ^vhidi we possess ba 
•7 the subject pf Chuia, this deserves to occupy a respectable sta- 
tion. .^Tperec^iU work of Mr Barrow is that with which it is mo^;t 
naW^ jpT^.ias to compare it : and, though riot in all, yet, in sc- 
vei^ iceappctSi: we are inclined to give it ‘the preference to that 
judicious pubiioastlon. The author, from long residence in the 
f;Quntry, and from a knowledge of the language, is less new to 
subject^ arid more master of it. He has formed a more accu- 
rate estimate than Mr Barrow, of certain important particulars in 
dneipplitical and social state of the Chinese. But his book is not 
‘.sp.rj^chi by any means, in facts* , "VV^e have the audior^s oWn dtJ- 
seirvations on the. appearances w^hlch struck him; and these are 
Qffifp xery good ; — but Barrow has more uniformly described lo 
fbe various phenomena which presented themselves in the 
4 ;pprse pf Ins interesting progress* It is true, indeed, and this is 
what should be remembered in behalf of both, that their o^por- 
tffjiit^es pf observing facts, by the restrictions, or rather inipnson- 
under which they were held by tlie pitiful policy of this 
il(|peral.^rid igpprant people, were extremely circumscribed. 

ot i)e Guignes is intimately associated with that of 
i^ina in, the' minds of all those to wdiom the history of the ori- 
has been. an object of attention. . The translation 
Jty M, dc GwgJies, with his preface and notes, 

E ^bjj^e^/at,,^ 4 ris in 1770, and the Hhtoire des Huns^ draw'h 
ronx ^hinftsp . sources by the same h^nd, are among the most' va- 
abje^ppipuments pf Asiatic history which the industry and intelH- 
gebce of th^l.ast century have brought to* light. * Our presenit 
tbpx is theson of, that -celebrated oripntalisT} who, beside th^ writ- 
ings which he gave to the public in his lifetime, left behind him 

Dd 2 ' 'a 


♦ Mr Gibbon denominates M. dc Guigiies * a skilful and laborious 
Interpreter of the Chinese language, who has thus laid open neW 
and important scenes in tlie history of mankind. ^ Decline and 
tjf the Rom» Emp. v* iv. p. 34*8. The Histaire des Huns is the greW 
guide of Mr Gibbon in tracing the movements of the barbarous na- 
tions, which tenrimated in tlieir inundation upon the civilized coun- 
tries of Europe. 
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a variety of manuscripts, which the son is. preparing to publish, 
and of whlth 

sent work.' The eduoathm iiviiMbiiJ^fQcgv^tin^. 

' ihay be suppose 'to''hawfitteil himic^,af 
acting hi Chinaij > ahd 'iaceordin^i'he>>l|M 
Fren'di' reSid^t irt' thaf ^Jounfryj ' hiss principaLalnidir bHa§.«h 
cfn, for the sjiadJ 'of ten yeair8* |M«vihns'tofithe' jonnrey 'irf-ljje 
putch. epiii^SjSy to Peking, dfter tiie return of; the fie^b-anriiaB- 
sador,' Lordil^aprtnep' nl IT^ de Gutgnee hifonnB os^ 
f|i^,jhaying^I<ing desif^ tp jpehetihte hito the* infteiior of CSiiiH^ 
^.eagerly seized fh? favpufat^e bpportttnity^hicli-ifolrsfiresenl- 
eti itself* ,^0 M, ^TTitzing, t the chirf of the etnha4by,'’^W-ha'd 
cojrrespen/ded'O? %eraiy ^ubiects. wii^h hts^ father^ he ^pli^'fbir 
leave tOiaceumpany hini : ^is wW. readily ^rahte^ f-^and ac*^ 
cording, 'hi the pbi^^^ter ,of an iihert>reter ih the smte^ the 
Dutch hnibassadetr, he>iwice traversed the. empire of , China frhin 
Canton to Pehin, going.. by. one toad,, and returning by si^ptH^^ 

V- For the Oontems of the three voluixies with. wUch he ^ 
vguced ns, a very short description qiust sufSce. It^j^ptdur 
ii^enfiott to folktw the<author in .the. tine of . instruction. .<or)lyp^ne 
‘it an (dMttrver } bat to cr^ct the .scatt^4sl%hte)i(mif!ii 
lid^d’others'adbrdiis for iltiistrating .the condition .gf tl^e 
hesdi'and, aitiid- the hyperbolical €<mclusions wbich(tt has 
$0 mm^ and ^ long the fashkm -to draw re^ecti^ the a^tippf 
of 'the Eist, ^ -see what, the facts before os can, in the- H^^t 
case, entitle us to support. .. j's , . 

The first port of the titst volume is a summary, uewof.,^ 
antind history of China, not ascending higher. than.i^.reigp].<rf 
Yao, 2357'yebts'before Christ i nor desceridii^ lowey^, 

48th year of Ping-vang, the year before'Chrht.^; ‘ppiljiiirs^ 
by dfe author deemed useful to precede 4iif des^^ipp. gf^me 
present state of China ; and it is a document gf^ithp^irs^yh^hgfy 
value. Some of the important conclusions- iMbpIxiRts- Ate 
thuS'jiresentefl by the author, ,-r -jb, .^i. 
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t M. Titzing had been formerly chief Resident of the Dutch in 
Japan, and has brought, we aretold by De Ouignes, precious do- 
cuments thence, which he means to pablisb. If mese' pages diould 
hap pen to meet his eye, we hope the solicitations we, now. offer, to 
him win have some effect towards inducing fakn not to delay huipto*- 
mised gifts. We know so litde about Japan,>^we haveheen so 
much mat is falsg, — and an enlightened man (wfai^ M. Titzmg.sp. 
pc^rs to be) who understands me language, and bps restdiid fpr a 
.competent dine in the country, could tell us so mttcb.that.is tnui, 
that mptosuse ourselves giteat mstraciionfiomhis ctenmunications. 
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€K{ifets;-fcl to ^nctere plji^Sjau- 

i-a y arto^' d^'ailleurfiside lejir jfi 

rS!to|®^rtlPii^4uteti depoftf^e .de;f^its^ 
•etmitotont^ltocraito^l^tpoar d dii'e niiUpisaps les di$cou;r$^ot 
i^thc%ii;la\ran^lls3ent»'* cyidewient ^ue, tandis qu^:ii 

sab^ottik girand09 pwssaojcesi qpeplusieurs rojtoines pieme 

di^ diapam M des^s its globe^ r^mpirp.de lat , Chine, n’^dh^ 
h ds ce* pvfgiTes histoueris^ quo fqrt^ep de qhhse daqs 
cfs toi^Sv^ecolSs ^squ^d n’ptqit compb^. que. de qaelques hprdes peti 
miheu de peuples barhares, je|: se porctot 4ou- 
lin aujtre» jsu.iyant les drcbtistances ow fes aVatic:^ges 

^ 1 > . j mpt,que 

I ato a;vant 
abs.-*i-En 

atuwto^'cette antiquite accbrd^e^par cet^ain# augurs aiix.Chmois» 



'. conic jfiences d l^a/ynti sw wwn scnmnv^t i • 

97 fndltoiis of years wi>Lcb fonxCq^.^fl 


2 ^Xfiui*(^d'^he 96 ^ o 

(Jfiiiiiffe^ J^irti for the totiqnky of their natic^ as we^l ^s. jt 
ffw, S# \hVe thoufand. which arr claimed for it -by m^ny «P,.urpJ- 
Vanifli at once, le^ifig hut Jitde in the (tape o>f a reQdpe 
tefiiiid. As the Ckoti^kwg is before m in a European dr^fe, ^nd, 
tMs is not the only Chinefc authority, of which the autlior 
a^ils himfclf in drawing up his fummary^, yet, a^ it is tlut,pn 
i)mich hir^eftilts chiefly dejicnd, the »uihentictty of vhis. premiTes 
itoy35'e;ve^i?rfica by every man for his own fatisfaqtiorv ^ 
dKuflYir wJroevcr coinpureS'.theB| >mhhisjirc- 

Ifijffe#* will be qualified- to judge. : . / i: 

‘"Fo'r .tfie^lilcehf thdfe iMio wiH not t»ke the troupe to 
thfe'&WlEct fdr themftlves^ ft may be far -from .uWefs tp.,cq):robto- 
nie ffiV-JAiithority'C^ M: de Ooigneshy that ope of the 
penetrating, judicious, and moll deeply inform t:d of all inqujfct^ 
into antient hiftory, the Prefident Goguer. f 

"WIiat^depcndeiTce^ ^cssujx^ plaaL.,Uj?opjhc c£rt^ 

' ' ' '^ ^ ’-P-d 3 ^ - , ^ of 

. rj ^ .. ; ; ^ 

-For i&icampldi'ywtu are-.toldTdiat wicjh and sudi a prince mounted 
die throiie;. you am-ihmiaoW somemkn- 

apd ^cqumqa' place 'topics of mOrals 
or^verrtmenteij-aflnd dihiy^rfson^lto^ Iil;e^ is very often the whole 
.^tpfy:<ofithfe'jeigni.v , ”. .'I, -- ^ 

/'fi The Origin JDf.I-aws,M 8 ^qft.yd.T^l]^ 

'.Iwh' translattox^ ahcPbecaUSe 

\^4afsh-t<rtol, 

pen of the venerable historian of Great iikain, I3f fafilry." It was 
the ivork of one of his early years. 



De Guigncs, Voyage a Pcicnij ^c. 


oPChinese ctron<dog7 for the m\ 
unanimously avov, that. ope of t 


then*, caused all die books which 4i4 not treanj of agriculture,' 02 ; 
medicine, or of divination^ to be burnt; and applied himself ifor lu^hy 
yeai-s to destroy whatever could rccul the hnowlcdge.of the times dpte- 
riot to his reign. About forty years after his .dead>i,' they 'watit^d l;6 
reestablish die historical dooiumiits. For.that purpose^they gathieji^d 
r^^getlier, say they, the ho*u says of ,ol4 men. They disco veredt.i^. is 
added; some fragments of books which bad escaped t|ie gqnct^.cpn- 
fiagrarion; They joined these various scraps together as they cpuld, 
and Vainly endeavoured to compose of tliem.A regular history. It 
not, however, till more than f5() years after the dq^^uctipp of all 
the monuments, that is to say, the year 37 before Cfjri>f,|}p^' p 
ple^ body of the antiejit history appeared^ 

composed it, Sse-Ma4sie)iC, had tlxc candour to own, that,ie had 
not found it possible to ascend with certainty 800 years beyj^nd tue 


times ill which he wrote. 8uph is the unanimous conf^^ion .fljfjthc 
^linese. * t leave to be judged, after such a fact, , the ^ certainty of 
t^ek ancient history. Accordingly we find, in treating of it, inftk' 
mountable difficulde^.^nd contradictions, Tliere runs through ‘it ^4in 
uncertainty, like, that which the chronplogists find in their rose^-clk'.'s; 
into tl\c history of the Br^byloni.ms, the Egyptians, and in tfiattif the 
first filings cf,,Grc*ece. Beside, s,. it k equally destitute' of fads, 'cir- 
cumsjtances and details. ' 

The. dynasty of '/clfCf'U, the tliird in order from the hegifining, 
mquuttvl 'ihe tfirone in the year 1 tl:2 before J. C. 'Fhe first so- 
veieigti - 0 |f thi» race JVti-v(uig, The state of '^bi;;ia aj ijiat 
time, as represented by the native historians, is thus 
our<t|[UfhoT; ■ ‘ . /:v , , 

"^'iVon-vaiig et ^jfOll^6ls Vou-vang regnownt dans Ics^^nyi^ns deT^en- 
dioit ou cst a present St/ gav- fan dans le ju!pcjcuppiej>t pas 

urt'^ayi forrrttfndu, .Jii plus grande pa, ^tit^ 4e^.>cc tfe.; pi Qyji\ce^.6fant 
‘p;»3Sed^g.pK0r dess bfuhaves. En genwh <^.qa'pu vjlle n’en 

etoitJf^bint'f les bourg? <»u villages luuftc U y avolt 

quantity :de .gr 4 uds. pays. incuUe^, qpi ^ne ftirent.cj^fjrjches' que depuis. 
La Ghine, propremtut, ii’a cte fepapUejde yHIes que ^be^utoiip plus 
tard, et ces sent les Ttsin et Ics Han, qiiii dansEi suite, ^en Cnt’le plus 
fait constiuiie, pour maintenir les bai bares qu’ils sounriettoieilt. ^ ‘ 

In the seveiiih yrar oi the successor of Vou-vaiig, wdiose name 
W^s Tching-vavgy our author says — 

* ' ' ■ ' ' ' • i ’ i' , . ; ' A r*t .. 


' '* The' Story i^pn^frahly^imtliing Hir 'If ihble, m von ted' "(vhcsni^ they 
began to plume ihemseli^es with ;i lugli'uiiiiquiiy, as an apology^fbr 
theif totif ti’-atit of iittnals tA 'siij^TK)Tt''Su^}3; :i prtlension- ' .Tuti how- 
^vdr this itfay*be,i the proof is equally ccmplcte^ tliat iiq dociimtni;:, 
pf antient history exiir. 
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* Ce piiace qiiitta Tcheou et alia a Fong. Le Tay-pao ctoit parti 
av^niffiffir)^oti¥ iquft Fan"aVcai:=ci3<»si pow:»bal6Jiter, 

iVfeebu-Kohg crtrisnltii repnndiiPeiA que cet 

etbit Ife' itiilteu’ dtt' riiondei-^Apf-te^ btke’juareille detiiion, on- . Je» 

j^lan dela^tiouvcIlc'Vilte'sar le bbrd’ dU'^lle^ivc ib, du employftsfles 
peiples? de’Yfl’ aux hl^a^Xj «t ^ jours la ville £ut a<;h4y4f^ 
ickimt-Kortgy apres'ert tvcAr fait le'%)toi» et tout examinci sacrifiaspr 
(in atitel des Boeufs, et sur iiU atie(!e,'ie>lt^d€main, on boeuf, urie 
bfeb?^ et lift eoehoh. C*est ainsi q^On- tapporte la carnstructioiV'ide 
cette vifle, qui n’etoit tout au plus qu’Ain hamoatiy ou un simple^anK 
pemeWt; ce qui diihinne beaucolip de cette^ pii>f$s?^nce et de^ cctte 
■iitiiesfsd d.t'cbrdeels’rfuxChmois existasitaibrs, »o: n'eiv.tfiit pliisqa’uu 
pebple erfatit ct se iranspt^rtaiit, suivant ies btrconstahcesy d^^tn lieu 
a un' autre. OiV si'F^n 1 109 avant J. C. IVtar de ia*natioa/«Chinoise 
etoit tel que qu’oii ^ient dei apporter dtmbe lioii de^ le penser, .on 
crqira diffiqilcment a cet etat florissartt^qub ^eitains srujiieurB yeuknt 
Idr support sous les regnes des ^nciens ompeifenl'^ ‘c'tstJ^aJdune WOO 
aus plut6t. * ■ ' ''' r ' 

‘progress of the* history makes it appear thatat't^his 
and*?or long after, the Chinese were'^not united into one ^iXfitiAAir 
jjut consisted of several communities ; aifd thc^ ’ ^luthor'cOftelutkte 
tps historical sketch with the fpilowinjS^ observation;' 

^ 4 ,* t)’aprcs cet expose, on pourra ju^r de Fetatde^'lk'hatloh^ GM- 
uciise depuls les pren^rs tefnps Jttsqu^a Fepoque de Tali 7^' avant 
J. C. On verra qiic des qmnze provinces de la Chide, dHt'''eiokJnt 
occupies par des barbares qui n'avoient jamais 6x6 soumis, bt qne-^e 
cinq aiitrcs une ires grande partie etoit encore fiossedee par cFkiitres 
bWhaj-es vivant en noitiades, au milieu desqiiels t1 j avdit "qtielques 
villages bu habitations, avec des'terrcins cuitivt's qidon qualifier* du 
tiire^des poyaunies j enfin, on se convaincra que eevn’etqit point un 
peuple immense formant un empire riche et puissant, rnais un peuple 
compos J de drflerentes hordes errantes ct se transportaiit d’undieu a 
un autre, suivaut les circon stances. ' 

Such are the conclusions respecting the state of the- Chinese, 
at A period comparatively modern, to which we are brought oy a 
critical examination of their own documents, after the lofty .de- 
scriptions of a civilization of boundless antiquity, which icredu^ 
lily, and the love of the marvcHdus, have so ‘long renderifd cur^ 
lent in Europe. * ^ 

D d 4 1?lie 


Voltaire Is absolutely furious against all who venture to doubt 
lids antiquity. ‘ Osefons nous purler des CJiinois, sans nous pn rap- 
porter h leurs pnJpres annalcs fstrCvident qiie Tempire tje la 

Chine ctoit forme il y a plus dc quatre jnille aiiis. Si quelq^ues 

unnales portent un caraetere de cj^rtitudi^, |;e,sont celjes 4c Chihpis. 
-r**L’cmpire Qiiaois &ubsji>lail avec splendeur,a]U^Mid.les 

coijninen<?a}|inr 


m 
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f l^Ptm 
r-’fe pId.^r'm^^bifmo^mm mA 

*fc»;X9f iWhe5(^^pe«v^ti«i»ten 

amt. 

^ne, isia.m„, „„„ j, -t«. - . 

^ °L 5>»g08 tOr 

‘•■■^' < 3 ^ ,UC'{U4ih<^ 

%• ^r)4Sidt3»j»i^ for 
^ittaming accurate notions fcspectij^gi.-|J)(8^s^I|e^ gf y^jm^z^qigitMar.. 

.'reSeJitqsJry 

"®n feee»tprp6?eftte4^‘^ 


liie nauun 

WJjlfr .H(sce^ity of^gemgi tO; 
W«rf?F(5J^ .**SiPrfi«?K, .w#ep.j^e£fhwgij iaC, sevAing-rtm 
!si r««ocftng. the. pytjwnH.ip t^ndejtl to 

w^^aodeuir and fiw.^nendsljip, HS>.t ««cb .tbittgeiaiL 
“‘f J’f9 Pt?."^veTe to yalwe, , and ..^yluicli.th^jtbie^ .arideii 
Utrte better tTiai^ lpinber, \ *, r ^ .;;:r 7 £, 5 . 

•. If the.g^ntls^en^at Cantpp .ar^ nc* .ppripitted tO 'i^pfe>*e idie 
faunfryi d'ire^are back? i»piong‘,dio,P4nese,i the$e wy be^asajgs 
ana people ,arp. fQ,be founc} wpuljtf :t«a6b,<itQi 
read mem, If. leaf ping tpxead ^bena, would l?e. a cJiflicuU-taslr^f 
rewards could .given that W9^1d .he: proppr^pnaKi It ^ , now^; 
how£ver> known, and, if therjs^were, po, other:. pfoofi tfctt expe- 
rieiice of Sir George. Stauntph^s .$pn^ a bpy, livlw iinadie :a obniaU. 
derable proficiency both ip. resawing ytlhhtg 'Clrinese, osnljr 
during his passage from England, | 0 ;^ii;a,rl jw:ovili^ ibe 
that the digicpliy pf Jearning ^^ .by m .n)eani.;so gTssk^ 

as, among other fancied prodigies, was once believed. ThereJi^; 
a book of Chine^Hay/^/nov^niM sv- book:. from which 
conclusions decUiyq Qo\^AM ^hdreis the 

Jishdian, that pan interpy^. it:.? 

Ko fWrk n/tvoTiffjjTft nf* t-Vio TTniTrTiel-i 1_ .. — b.A *—.,..1 y ‘-I. I 


fommen^ai^ntde- cOur^d'fe c^fs '^nnebs ‘^’'^bserVattoni 

astronotniques, envo^ •i«=^i%€e’’paf'Calllsthert'e. ' isiai' ^r’'fe4 
Mceuri .«/ V Esprit des Nations, Introduction, Arikle Chine. ' 



t%o?H tf '^te^reiK^ ’ viy ''i\^[ t riti\jr7, 1 
hme tl^UeV^r bfeW’pVofe\Sftid ?‘^^‘WHy^ ir iibt/ lKeit^^a^^ 

f«ffit‘t<y hk^Eft^itenfeh'^cl^aSht^d'witH-tl^^ p£ C^i^a ?• 

Pbr?tigacstf>‘1<y. ItaliarisJ pj FrencKcne^ 
Of ii&e ht^Mbef ;df hatre ^he io Hindus^ 

tefflyidif^ff’fea^e; widibuf the smallest eii-r 
^ura^eiMht^fro^ Gb^fnment^'m^e tfremsetves ac^uaiutbd ^itli 
iK^'idHgtfag^s^ rf^that ctfuhtry, to iis t1^ 

S^atisfaotioty'^btiiTl^hts.^'^'Of the Strfall number who are sent tp 
China^;tfiO d^n^^has y^i5dn^'4tjty thing; nor, from the nature^ of 
their situation, is any thing to be ekpected frbth them, till they 
idceiF^g^ithat eubbirfbgerhertt whioh a wise and liberal gove^itient 
ought loftg ago to have affbtded*' . . 

y It, IS to Be lanpfcmed'ttat pjhtlbfdphers have pot as yet Vid 
antjr vtrf 'difttniil ca^nb^^ fbf kfeertaming the 'j^rincipal ftages p,f 
vtli^ 2 ^l 0 A. The idta^'‘hf‘ the greateft part of mankind on 
!(SabjBfit,*ar/8 therefore tkguc in the extreme. A^ thby dp is;i;'jtj;>^ 
fii-'^d^one 6r two of the* pKhcipal' nations of Europe as ai,^tho 
big^ib point of civilizafion.;^ and Wherever, lii any cotintry^. 
f^wof the firft appearances (IVrke them a$ bearing a r^n[|bla;(](^c’ 
to^* fame’^ol the moft obvious appearances in thefc (lapdfards!.'^ 
oom^tifon, fiich countries are at ofsce held to be chrjHzed ; and 
ifj:|hefi^fcidn‘rs but ftirly' and fuHy fet in fiicfi a ihbdp of thinking 
and talking,' the current is not e^fily flopped; Crowded ftreets^ and 
a bttfUc of people, fecra to have hefen generally ‘ regarded as iefr* 
cumftances, the evidence of which muft be deciiivc. ' ^ . 

* bi theft tJortdlufioris, distance appears to have' been arit'agciiit of 
^irat potiewy'’; ^iid the title to dvilization ha^ always been ^ad- 
mitedd: on 'fligh^er - grounds to- thbie who were fartht'fl' feteoyed 
fr^ usl ! >3rhe Tutks, ’for ’example, wc have alWays denommiated 
l^arbariansJ The H'rtidfis Snd- Chine fc wc have regarded as ayi* 
Iksed' ;' a*^ for that civilization", many among us have contendcj^y 
aud^do contend, with a.flwrit little lefs' ihtbkrailt than if were 
their frgiigiomUfetf. A crifrcaf examination of th^' flate bf' 
people BittJnonftraies; tbutj In every ^articiflar udiicH can bef eWrdt 
ed 21 SZ mark, or -as-' a of -citrili^liorr, the . Tudcs are Uieir 
fuperiorsl' ^ ’ 

r. Tho information we nOw halvfe concerning China, "however de- 
fe^live ill thc^ particular afpeS which; ahiong them, a 

P^ti.cular ftage of^civf|izatlott exhibits^, ib yaf dhuiidantly fufliefeht 
tg{ prove, that < they are In' th© Very ih'fail'cy, br vtry little adva!icej| 
bfifond the intsiT^y; ofjftx^^*©V:.agrWUftiital fociety. It is not 
peflible for a people, deriving their fubfiflcrjce from the culrivatloa 
of foil,,, and fp.rp^d aye^ iy<?^^y/ R 9 nfideTahJeirexr^^ 
to'be^^eld together by mcew^ jRfs arti^ciab and kfs favoar^e 



human hapjinefcifxtbsn idle ^£;i\in^g.*r;faQ5, *.5 

derpotifrn in the very fimpleft and t\;i^.tt,^fmt\ AH p,9y!«6ri jpdgf?^ 
rin the hands of fihe 'motm^ebs a* 

j;ent€; hording immcdiateily, tub lihn{ ..4^id.rs5mo|ve»ble, <Mdy at ‘his 
pkaferei 'No cheeks; '‘Utd contmpla,' urV^ rtantdy ffor abnfe, . Wt 
thron^h’ fhe rn-'peror 5 and riH' acctifji' m him j font up by intrigue, 
and by pLW^cr. The- leaf bhfwfs c»f ' government,' through 
all, its organs; is to fituridei’' tlre‘^uebple, and deceive the lovereign, 
IVleTcenarinel's, therefore, aTul ihVr»gue, have gr6wh f6 an excefs in 
China,, tliht w;iS never exhibited here elfe on the face of the 
earth. ^ Mendacity, the principal inllrumt nt of intrigue^ has ac- 
,4.t>rdi,i]giy bccqme the national chaiucfaer, to a degree beyond that 
ol*, any'oihcr people that ever exiHcd. f 

* Ceux q,ui aiiroient quelques plaintcs a faire, * says ditr aldthor, 
JV. it. p. 4h\5)i * ifdnA^pas la laculte d6 s*ddres^r a Pettifpfcr^ilfv 
in ills seulenieht uiix hiihisti^es nu nMX oificiers principaux dc id eham- 
pr,' toils CCS personages etant lies d’intertit, aiicurfe requd’te mc 
^tf yient, pcUvent reussir a obtenir la xnoiisdre 

..wfifjj^tjVn^periQr sendk inspectors into t!ie provinces,, to s^c if 'the 
do their 'duty‘~ ^ tj ' - 

*'^Anssit6t qu’ils atrivent, tons les mandarins s’empressent d’alkr 
hiti 4i6^tiit dc leurs desirs, et de leur offrir des presens ; et comment 
•les' n^fuserotentrils, puisqile riEmpereiir^lui*incme en revolt de.tres- 
considorables, L’amoiir des presens a toujours existc a l:i Chinev 
Uno change diJ- gouverneur de villc coute plusiyurs miiiers dkctiJi® ct 
jfjuelquefqj^ dc vingt k trente niille. Un vice-roi, avaut d’etre cn ppji- 
''.sp^sipn de.sa place, paie de soi^inte a deux cent mille francs ; il p’y 
JL ykicenr on dd vicc^roi, qui ne se retire avec deux ou trois 

J'iii vu mol-nieme un Ilopou de Quanton quitter sa place, 

} 'grn^jfT' ~ T~- ^ ^ 

^ jemark^lo instHiue c*f the power and mischievousness of 
^;^iii}>jnjy^iu;; in H«ui-Kiou Choa ui, or ^plcasiug History, (Vol. llh 
y^i.Kpglidi dress, wy are indebted, first to 
!{ffc;rprcU;r, "apd next to a late eniineut prelate of our 
‘ Ipi^docunicni aflbids many stviking indication^ of 
VvIx\>sU‘l;cK'\t stiue of* qoyeniinent in Chiua^' 

J ' y ft'CT ifin’aik.'filp fe of the Chinese character, the evi- 
; inay' of'alrfiust' hill traveller $, piittkiilarly- ibe latest 
most' idtclfigohtj, fSii'ydU', Siabntonj'^De Guign^s. Poor M* 
Viiilfinpm^s crtAiplaints of ’t!it^'lie.shf thribanda^rins', Whom they could 
‘'rVnt, f^Uhy^l ihclfciij iivdiie^i\'6f'd ibcyai^ld, arft ■inces:»ant and annis- 
h/ig d:ie ra-think ’highly of the Chinese ci- 

S'iii/.at'on. Ikai, passiin, o^a^^r. dr I* Awh(vsn<h ih In Compayjue des 
Hnllavdfdsesvf'r} CF/mferrurdt h Chut^ en 1 ytM iS' 1 195.. 
— ‘ 'I'hv rno^.r'iispectahle chaiucieis, Van-t.i-gin, Choroia-gin, make no 
: : II ’''1 ‘ f > t li .’s. ^ Bdrrird^J if/' rf Cord Mncartn^f, Vol. J L p - 20^?'. 
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opf‘isW^'W9iki3Si^A injMA'tllM^’efWc l{ja 'tm millioa';'^ piastres 

-*'‘';Gratt®IW*4utAiA -»Sfi8'!<eg'rfrdc.jle g6uweFrOTnefl* Chiooisf'coihnit«w 
paifait,J»^J^ai Vi^euiioflg^-'tem j'ai traverse ce vsrste ejjipire 

d^ais 4xn!i?6fcsay46ngbcar5 yjii yu >partiOut le fort ^pprimer’le ibt 

tout shonime ayant enf partsige une jportion d’avitorite, ^*en fiervir.p9ur 
vexei>^j]n9lesfier .et ecraaer le peuple.rr'L^^^ mandarins d,e^ villas cber- 
lohpientv ai s’ennparer ,d’uuf3 partie^^du salaire du '^j\os coulis 0t a i>os 
porljeiiigs ; - iJisJesjftappoient m^e lorsq^u’ilsyouloient se plaindre, 
d^^nps Petits mandarins ne j;qvigit pjw,de prendic une somine de vin^ 
mill^ fran£^..quij devoit ctre distribuce ^ Tios domestiques’ Qbu^oU.* 

Tliere as, * says Mr Bafrdyv, * ‘ no middle class of in 
Cliinji. .J[n faqt, tlier^tare pd.pthpr than the governors a nf^ /he 
gqveyjpedlj If ,5^ by trade, dr iridiistty in nis p/ofesVio^ Ija^ 
aac^mnbatiedricifiGj?,. he caa.^n^ them only in priyaie, He'd^res 
not, by having a grandpr house, or finer clothes, to let hi^ heij^y 
Iwaur perceive tli^t hse is richer than himsplf, hi^the should be^j^ 
him to the commanding officer of the district, wKo would 
difficulty in bringing him 'within the, pale of the sump.t^tiryj^wSi 
and laying his property under confiscation. * In 
Si^gCi f he observes , — * that a general character of ifcpascityj of 
an laim to make himself master of the property of another, by 
cheating, or thieving, or robbery, or the abuse of authority, ’d«stHj«- 
^nislies a Chhiese, whenejrer he can do it with impunity. ’ 

fiat observe ^the stability, say many people, of the Chinese gd- 
veyumeht. Consider how long the state of China has been int- 
moycable dnd say if this be not d proof of excel Ittit goveVrthient i 
f lip vdste empire de la Chine,* says Voltaire, :j: ^ le plus ancieii dui 
,n)piVdc, et le mieux police san,s doute, puisqu*il a etc le plus du- 
rable. ’ Were the fact, however, as it is assumed, this immobU 
Illy in the state of society, so far, we apprehend, from being a 
pjTOof of high civilization, would be a proof of the very reverse : 
s6,giatuitous are the coiiclusions to which people have trusted on 
this subject ! Dr Johnson ha^i observed, with philosophical saga- 
city, 11 that ' tl^e language most likely to continue long withdtit 5il- 
teration, would be that of a nation raised a little, and btU a 
above barbarity,. secluded from strangers, and totally employed in 
procuring the conveniences of life .j, ,,9 idler without boofcs^ or, 
like some of dlfe iJiJahpmetajp.poujiitrles^ with very fevr,.^ 
thus busied and unlearned® .having pnlyjsuch words as 
use requires, would perhaps, long continue to express the s.ame 
siorions by the same signs. , 'But no such, (jons^gey can beexjvccl- 

\ " ed 

••} ^ .-..r** - . y . I ./l - - 

Travels in China, p- .'^89. f p. 179. 

f Rem arq lies de I’E.ssai sur les Mocurs, Prim. Rem. 
j\ 111 the I’.of.K'f' to the Engli^i Dictionary. 




*4^1 Jwli 

jrfeff ?qc vm %m sesF* wAH^wJ'^yisw^aacgiwi^j^ 

b^i m^«ii>g.fhe^oc;^5f^icjf^,r ^2 

,?rease„^;inp,w^e^ Vi^lwthey 

y‘»Trfs»,i?rco?»l> 5 pat}oni^ pf wor^^.; Tybpa.thp njwa.p Jffiriqhamed 
fiwp^^j^s^ityi, !>; wiU range ^t«{ponv^ieiy:j 5 ,;^i|it|^ji 2 ,,u^^ 
)ai%e in the fields or speculation^ it wxU sI>Ut idjaijfQQS^^ 

4? aisnserf* tl^e jko;^ tjiat ,exprpss«a ^ miisit^^ri^ wth 
^irasi^PinHipn graws. mpuw^ it will Ipiiovate sneecbJn the 
progo^jiSpij.asi; it altpifspjra^Ice. ’ evijiept, »|f>^(^| 

aigfipjffpjjfjiBs wni^siye ^^at^ to speepl^ ^ey'are pp;ie^ 

f*»ppjuOT%,i|n^,.teg«4 tojJJ tj^fe gr^tipainticuLjfs in,thp socif||ipq^ 
aiitisij^an^ opinion of M^ Giblbpn, tha^ 

tip.^afap; 9 ^.p^ a.j>ei^f 4^ve been long. they 
^* 5 T#niii%^!^?;^,f>i*il^atioij in which in$tinptiia«.mot4in^ 
ftW»¥ ‘ TIV flP«a»¥?n of wstj ’ W's 

9VQfif .than tp^ of .reason.; it i's ini^h easier 1^ 

:(«lt^^>n<;ihSfappotit^,< qf .j» quadropqii,; .djfan die, speculatwhs ,qi^a 
pJ^Wh%4ii^oa sayagc uihes of mankind, as ibfjr,,^pprp?^ 
aWBff iqdhi^cwqitfpn qf anv>!«as,;P«e8(tryeaftronfferresea(4:^ 
to themselves arid to each othqr,. ^he uni^xnn 
manners is the natural consemenqe of ike itirperfictim ^ thdrfa- 

M V.' :.vv;v.'. . . V . : ,.; • ', -^ 


i>^v^ ,t,^^j^marKS to maKe on tnis luojccx ; iiCs tnat a great ;j^gk 

certalp proof, either ofa ,gpqd governmcn/^‘bFg 
h)gh 6*!)^^^^'*’" ^ f " that the population of China. i$'.^p^’ 

q%iEft{i6‘'F ‘S no^'^Rpairen't, any ,ye^y ^ 

,*Klh,i 5 ?'t 9 q 1 ®'*^ of.hin^n. iiature,,-,^hiat ,p(^uliition (hall' regpla^iy 
WllVKiqtT^izatiohjSq.d pood governipiyits’ .i. It is very pq^Obie. ."for 
a^i»C*P 39 lfe fuch.)a,tqrp,..in a ru 4 «.,(^,\qf fqcicty, and upder’a 
eBl^,(i^.!governi*enfti..iistp be nrp»q.lW 9 »rablc to the igGreafe pf 
ABladMaQ^Tithan uttiba;^ ft«te of mifch^iner.imprmrementi.. i %0 
jpopniliailpK.of late jtzts, been, in* 

.dMdfiKj^doAer, mocttiiUhr, than thff.pet^ldation of £ng.la(Hl ;'. bai 
l»M}d2y>wUl fay, that’'die<^eop)e oTlii^ba, are either,ifaet^.g4(‘ 
^more than ditf.^AfSe of England^:- 'I.bei^d 

^-^iiohs circuni^ahe^^n the (hjh^t^ if China^ the opt^ttM^qa 
jOf .be th^ffartijl^^'ifociety w^^^may, muftba^'Meti fa* 

yofeit^w multipfifi^^. The fifjifeftlfSion of the people" which 
deenDf'mlragtSy to pofterity, produces 

/early' lina'flniverilf''mafni^. For ’mSny’ ages the country has 

been 


♦ History of the Decline and Fall, ftc. vol. IV. p. 341. 
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free from ^ T^^iiibpWhf the Eaft zr6 

remarkable for eatUwhttle), often fuftaipipg nature with the merefib 

jgfoilt lor^s, but mteYpiaW^ 


TOil ptxt ffiifcr rtkrW^ftir^A^ * gteatet ])rdpotfidtr 

(the whole i^ith Very litricf ttcdufnofty oTthefiroduef of the Ibtli 
goes iRimediati^ly, li Cbfoa'^ fonh$%a3ht£l^ncb df huttian betngii^» 
than in any other cdUntryl 

In thp liext place, the ftialtemeti(i ulrhtieh ^he Ghinefe thexurelvea^ 

S ive Ofthdit^poptilation, ate wotthf^fi rfoT^bhaer ofire^W; ani 
id dbiemtlon^ wlt^ich hitre been hf ^he 

perfanS Who accoikiparticff iM atff l>bfol^'einh¥ffids-, lit 

their progrefufromppe end of" fheH:bdntty,Vd tRe«thdiriniV6^ w089 
^i^ng us reafoU to fu^pbfe Vbift ihd bpj^h&tton'of 
^ina, icOmpa^d iVtiJi iti liP. Bb Ouignft^ 
in the prefect w6rk, has given uS, 'oh tifi^ hebd, folhd^VildibTe^h^ 
fftiidbion. He gWes US, m place, ah 

which ^ we fliall tranferibe, prefthHng fne ftat^thelits UWiditiilW 
given at three £ftrettt t&ttes, the tnfShnt^hH^ 

Gkintik thetnselnyes, tlf the popiifatloh of all th'^iprovinddSiM^lA^f 
in 1743 by the MHfionafics,'--}^ 1761 &y Fatlid# ABefU 
in 175)4 bj the Enghffi. 

Popiddiion qf^i^ihia according to' 

„ ifanuf the The Mhaonanes F, AUerslein Tlte End^ 
Praunces. in VtiS. in 1761. 

l>etehely 16,702,765 15,222,940 

Kiang/uin ... 26,766,665 45,922,420 S2^<3dO;00^ 

Kfahg-si .‘ . 6,661,350 11,006,640 19,006,680- 

Tchekiang 15,628,990' 15,429,690 ^1,006,600 

FtlWttt' . . .' 7,643,03s 8,063,6^1 15,060,000 

Hbu kotraA^ V . . . . 4,264,850 16,009,928 27,'00e,66o 

H(M«n ; . %2,63'^)20O 46,832,507 25O0(H0(A^ 

Caiaii-toilg' . . . : . .a%}59,686-' 26,>18Q;79r 21^^800,000 

Chan-sf . . . w . . 8,909^1^ 9j768;40» S7jOOOfiOO 

Cben.B}r .... If 1. 14,804^0351, 14/099,475 aOfiOOflfiQi 

StCcboen . , . j4 ..a. 15,48^,71)0 2,782,876 27,Q|90«000 

Quing^ang > . . jm 6,006^00 r6,797>587 Sl*OC|9)if01^ 

Quwig-sy . '. u 1 . . 1)146,450 a>947,414 

VwiBfHi ..... ,<3 .2,078,802 MfOpiOOfll' 

I^«ey.teh«)v» ^^2,722 aiC|99^, 

Xleustoiig,. , j f ) ■^8,662 

^Ii8,2l4j,652 



Be iFigwJfe ® jRAiir, 

' rNcrw% to? ^y:i«>6tbifcg;/cffA6?*?k&Cped5bl#:ifidre!W 
confessedly statiwiJifery jah . to €i»f<wj[ kk)dl*^jofu4ii^pa^ 
sitglitest <hispoctk«n of this table is '&ibj(Iit;ieh& to taonymee any 
jjsody^ that these dtiF^nm: statements are it)taJljr:coiiti‘atljotoryi 
and inconsistent one with another; that they have been made, 
in short, without the smallest refer6ncetto t^Jfact'} aod^ tk^t, in 
reality, they prove nothing but the disposition' ot» the Chinese to 
exaggerate and misreprosent. Observe, for example, th^ ’vety^ 
first province, Petchely. In the first peribd, 18 y(?afs, fi-dm 
174S to 17C1, the population declined; in the riext SS year^, it 
ifetreijfed Vo ?Abre than doubluf. The next prbvihce, Kiang-ti^n, 
m the first period nearly dotibled its population ; ifrtbe second’ 
period, its population declined* Hoa-kbuang, irt the "fiVst f8 
years, increased its population nearly fourfold* Vin Setchuen, in 
the period of 18 years, the population sunk frOir. fifteen nrrillio}!?^ 
to two millions,— a pretty rapid.dcclinc ; but in the next period of 
8S years, there was is rapid an increase ; it ro$e frpm two mil- 
lions to irsxntg^eoen mtUums.^ It ought always to 1^ remember- 
ed, that the Chinese, from their poverty, their super-stitions, and 
their pgticultural occupations, are of all nations the least given to 
tfiigrare from one province to another. 

•’ MTi Barrow telb u5, ^ ^ the Chinese gdvernment is much given 
fo exaggeration in all matters relating to the aggrandizement of 
the country, and to deal liberally in hyperboles, wherever num- 
bers are concerned. * In fact, the people bf Europe cart hardlV 
form a conception of the extent to which tlie principle of exag- 
geration carries almost all the Eastern nations. Witness, for one 
instance, the millions of years^ duration they ascribe to theiiiselves, 
M. de Guignes savs, respecting this same subject of population — 

‘ J^ai consultc mci-m£me les Chinois ; mais let ayant trouves tohs 
en mi^'adiction les uns aveC les auiresf j^ai juge qu^il n^etoit pas pru- 
dent de les croire sur parole ; car mil people aU monde n'est plus 
dispose a exaggerer tout ce qui regarde sa nation. Ils se font pen 
de. Gcrupule de tromper un etranger, d'autant plus que leur vanite 
se trouve recompensee par ^importance qu'ils erbient .se dnnncr a 
euxsxnvmes en angnientant la force ct la puissance do leur paysw ’ 

'M. de Guignes makes. us acquainted with another reason for 
exaggeration, even in the official statements. 

* La verite ’ says ho ‘ OJ^y'.que ces etats sunt inexacts, et que si 
.la population y est repre^^tee comme ^tpujaurs-yjcroissjmte,. cela 
proviejit de I’interOt ,que les Mandarins ont k faire croire que leurs 
provinces sj’ameliorent, parceque ce sero^ ctephire^ Jl^pereut^ et nuire 
a leur avanoemenU que de Iwi monircr une diminution qaelconque. ’ 

If we consider that the I^andarins are in general changed every 
two or three years, anid that each has an interest ffi representing 


* Travels in Cluna, p. 405. 
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thcf'popidation a»k|ii(vin^^hcTdaise<i during. iiUi^auiministration,' avo 
« l^^lLcH»coTer iaH^intii{)li^)of pnetty r;fpiii pi^resi^idn. ^ 

’ 'The excess to ildHidiftohesMe cotoscientious got^eamorsi go m their 
mieccpresentatnpeiiis^^tD the etnperor!,' far snrj^^ses ail ordinary be<i 

iief.'-' '^'^>0 'ivCtJ 

« L^. de >QjUAiit:on,-^ * says our atithor, ‘ €t faire, &w^lf79i^ 

des galctei,- pour povursume Ics pirates qui infestoisnt les cutes. ; H 
ecxivit i Peking que jxjpt etoitpf^t. I^'empereur repojidit 5 " Votre 
px^ecesseur -iri’a dit qtt,’ilin’y ayoit plus de pirate^, les frais de I’ar- 
pEiejpient seront . pour yptn 2 compte. ’* Qu’arriva-t-il ? Ics galcres 
resterent la ; Ip T^fig^toti.p;iysL co qu’il volut, et les pirates existent en- 
core. . Lpfait est> que le vice-roi precedent avoit fait.reellenicnt armer 
dcs ^alcrcs ;. mais les mandarins, au lieu dialler atta<^uer les voyeurs, 
pr^fererentdefaire le commerce d^opium, et ecrivjrenjt a leur refouyquc 
tout ctoit hnl. J’ai yu moi-ihcme une quarantaine de tetes^ soi-disant 
de pirates, envoydes d'Haynan ; ce deyoit la une preuye^ bleii 
evid^nte dc Pexpe'dition: point du tout ^ la pliipart de ces t^t^s aj^par- 
tenoient a des cadavres qii’on avoit deterres. Passons a iin aiitiy 
Piit. — Is&Tsdfig^ou de Qiianton est' charge dialler au Toncfmti'ppur' eh 
■tfetablfr le prince detr6ne; il est syrpris parlcstthupes du febeBd; Ites 
Chinais sent tailles en pieces, et le vice-roi se sanye aVec pi5ii|iev'''fe- 
crire a I’empereur qu’il a etc battu, e’etoit expoSer sa tdie;' ^ falt- 
il ? II mandc a Peking’ qu’il a transige avec le rebelled qiPiSlti^rr- 
dame roi, et que celutrci se rend lui-mett» a la cour poiii|‘’;db#enir 
ragremeut de I’empereur. , Ce simulacra de roi fut regu pan^ute la 
Chine avee les homieurs dues a un souvemiub tandi$-qu*i3 n’etoit qii’un 
tres petit ofEcicr du vainqueur, et que, retomnp d^^ns son pays*. il 
rentrg dans ses fonctions. * . 

From ^11 his inquiries, and from all that he saw, M. de (jqignes 
is convinced ‘ que la population de la Chine wepeut e^a^^jeder^jclle 
des autres pays. ’ — * Dausnotre route ’ says he^f pour nouj^ ^ewdre a 
J^eking, en remontant la riviere depuisQuantong jusqu’aN^In^i^gr 
f^oq, > der-niere ville de la province, nouan'avons rencontre daneiCiet 
espace,qui estde cent cinq lieues, que cinq viilea, eloigndes le&vnes 
des^ autres de dix-sept^ dsx-^neuf, vingt-quatre, ct vingt-huit lieues. 
La population dans les campagnes etbit tres-ordinaire ; elie nous 
a paru un peu plus forte d^ns les villes $ mais la circonstanco do 
notre passage avoitamen^ du monde sur la route 5 et lorsqu^jf no- 
tre retour nous avons visits h* notre aise les memes lieux, les habi-^ 
tans ne se sont pas montr^^s plus nombreux que par- tout iiilleuts. ’ 

The whole of the route to Pekin exhibited, in respect ^f jpopula- 
tion, an appearance exactly similar. On their return, they were: con- 
ducted by another road,'{{hft of ^vhich vety much resembled what 
they had seen on their jbiirney'to the capital.* } However, * parve- 
nus, ' says our author, * dans la partie brieiitaje du 'Kiang-nan, 
portion Li meillciire de fa Chine, et ^ue leS Chinois montrent <fe 

preference 
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preference aux Strangers, nous trouvamea dana les environs de ht 
digue qui est elevieie long du fleuve Jaune# dea bourgsqui nous 
parurent tres-peuples : c’est d'apr^s cette population que les An- 
glois ont |ugd> et c*est ce qui lea a induit en erreur. — £n passant 
par les memes lieux que ces voyageors, j’aurois pu croire comoie 
eux que le nombre des habitans etoit tres-considerable i mais j’ai 
reconnu que je me serois tromp£ si je m’en etois rapporte ^ un 
premier coup-d’oeil. Uavantage que nous avions de partir suivant 
notre volont^^ nous a mis a meme de verifier que cette population 
n’appartenoit pas toute entiere aux endroits ou nous nous trouvi* 
onst mais qu’une bonne partie y etoit venue des lieux circonvoisins. 
Ces bourgs si peuplea lors de notre arriv£e, n’ofiroient presque 
qu’un desert^ au moment ou nous partionSj et nous apperce* 
vions dans la campagne des bandes nombreuses d^habitans qui s’en 
retoumoient dans leurs villages. * 

With the exception of this district, no place exhibited the 
marks of a great population ; and M. de Guignes is convinced, 
that China, upon the whole, is not wonderfully peopled. 

The exaggerated statements of the Chinese, may easily be pa^* 
ralleled by statements respecting other nations confessedly in a very 
early stage of civilization. ^ We find from sacred writ, ' says Mr 
Wallace,^ * that the fighting men (in Palestine}, exclusive of the 
two tribes of Levi and Benjamin, were 1 ,570,000. And if we take 
the proportions of these two to the other ten tribes, from their en* 
rolments which are marked in another passage, we must a^ more 
than 1^1,000 : the whole number of fighting men amounting, by 
this account, to 1,691,000 ; and the quadruple of this last sum, 
or the whole number of inhabitants, to 6,764,000.^ According 
to Major Rennel, f the number of square miles in Palestine harcU 
ly exceed 7,250. Its population, therefore, must have exceeded 
900 to the square mile ; whereas the population of China, even 
according to the hyperbolical statement communicated to Mr 
Barrow, fields, in the most populous province, only 644 to the 
square mile ; and the average of the whole is but 256. M»of 
Rennel, indeed, disbelieves the statement drawn from the Old 
Testament respecting Palestine. But it is, at any rate, as much 
to be depended upon as the statements of the Chinese. Nor is 
there any thing in it, as he seems to imagine, absolutely incredi- 
ble. The population of Barbaldoes, by no means the most fertile 
spot in the world, is denser still ; and if we recollect the extra- 
ordinary motives which, from his religion and laws, every He- 
brew had to confine himself within the narrow limits of the 

Holy 

* Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind, p/5L 

f Rennel's Geography dC Herodotus, p. 401. 
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ing to the proportion which is, froift fficihdSi; axctii^^lje^pbanii^ 
tlcAtS^ U^x(|n8|^edt! ttmh, aiid m 

w»»^fdtS h^vmeh their^H^< 

left, to «m‘9ii^(i'b^t!iw'tw<i‘'yb£s<^p 3# (ShW^ 

the«hliitlt«^<#WiR¥WH‘Vei'$ 2;3o0,<»db.” 

EglW 4sR4ayttF<#^6f ‘FWftbtJHii** V^priitti^ ‘riV«r'S^,^M'«t^.‘7 
DwSbiiiJWelrirtSJ i»W?»Wi(Rifc?, p. sft.), thjftWihai'i^tf’^'aAl 
iiH»iBi«tW»'^'r57<iO,O«O,,‘-^d'2lO,O0(O, atitl wrfiil¥d‘l>nly 
of.‘Mje0Bt‘lfe«0t8;i^lhl?pihe1^^ Bifctrfa iriet Ii}WS»ffH‘4(ff 
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inart'ttAumert oH cskhiCW. ' 'tt Ut M asked, t^lieth» WO ^ 

thdiO fett»aordina<y btiWmt'niS^ iiirbVdadily an8'(rer,'J'dll^'^fciici 
as ^<titneii« il^d'br'thi} CMithp- ''niose vrhb 
leaitj'db^t 't6'*be fH&'intisf irfeparc^'fb ^How, that <^OT”ep?h<iii^)i 
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■Jr DO'HAru^pi^vitfi re^oiliU* 

§ \3ei/t>soHd^^'tiiihf and t!i&'At!t!i6fitl^ Ke'quoti^^, iri hij^*'tl!bi*K 
on seSlThe £fi!l;lw«MsSeirenMnth CenRttf^.*’ ' 'ThS siMii 
cul^lesk thacfi^th cavld raise \Ot)i»i atfiildterfi sC 

tion bnd asseits^T^idisct^ tut oMettinie/tniadU} 

tiiallji||li4 po^sra%/«d i|>wiiy /•Q^bitantn. 6fM3 tioOp Hie 'curioir; 
of (^ako^ji^fl4rr^lii;4efrtd of. Iio$ MriaHiks-ja^ 

la par Don Joseph Fasques^ The statements of 50»000,000 

t^.Xinxg.Jpf , 7 , 0 »a ii Sf >eUid>o££ 8 ,CH^ bq fiaa; » .th»i» >nvaoU) t >% 

are given by ^qrQ|t4linfilnl}T< notewfvdMfd^fcJtf into^lSpa* 
nsh, of Inyft(uUon4,jhljifqvnfhKM^^ol^eiffiiief]^^ 
l| Uf xfpra, j) 1)21, IdjH IJJ. 



4^2 De Gulgnes, Voyage d PeJciiiy Jufy 

The state of the arts among the Chinese Is the next thing io 
which we shall attend ; including, for the present, in one term^ 
both the useful arts and the fine. The Chinese, it is said, have 
•. carried the arts to great perfection ; and hence it follows, tha€ 
they must have great knowledge and civilization. 

The first of all the arts is agriculture ; and in this the Chinese 
have been celebrated as having made remarkable progress. Par- 
tial observation, and a few deceitful appearances, have served to 
produce this opinion. Mr Barrow, on the other hand, expressly 
informs us, that * two thirds of the small quantity of land under 
tillage is cultivated with the spade or the hoe, without the aid of 
draught cattle. * The evidence of this single fact is decisive ; and 
Mr Barrow most satisfactorily accounts for the mistakes into which 
so many observers have fallen.. ' The peasants, he says, are almost 
all crowded into towns and villages, for fear of robbers ; and this 
is the cause of the appearance of extraordinary cultivation in their 
vicinity. The lands at a distance are apt to be plundered ; they 
are therefore in a great measure waste. The bands of robbers> 
he adds, are so powerful, as to threaten the cities. Another rea- 
son for the accumulation of the peasants in such places, is the 
accommodation of manure ; for as' the poor cultivators have 
hardly any beasts of burden, they are unable to carry it to a 
distance, f The distribution too of the land, of which the em- 
peror is sole proprietor, among the dultivatora, in such portions 
to eaeh as are reckoned just sufficient to. maintain a family, ne- 
cessarily produces, wherever the cultivators find it for their interest 
to crowd as closely to one another as they can, an uninterrupted 
scene of cultivation, whatever may be the state of their progress- 
in regard to the art. Mr Barrow accordingly tells us, that nino 
tenths of the peasantry may be considered aS' cottagers, each rent- 
ing just as much land as supports his family and he assures us,, 
that their agriculture is not efficient, — though they often make a 
bit of ground, as a garden, produce a great deal. % The Chinese 
plough ifi tlie most rude and inefficient instrum^tic that can well 
be imaginetl ; || and M. dc Guignes informs us, that * Jes Chi- 
nois, en general, labourenl pen profond^ent ; la charrue n’entre 
guerre au-dcladequatre a cinq pouces dar.s les terresou Ton seme 
ie riz, et, d'apres ce que j’ai vu, elle entre encore moins dans les 
terres legeres et presque cendreusos des provinces septentriona- 

les. 


* Barrow’s China, p. 585. f Ibid, p. 570. J Ibid. p. 567- 
II See Lord Macartney’s Description ; Barrow’s Life of Lord 
Mac.^rtney, voh ii. p. ,‘^57^ ; and the description of our author^ 
voU iii. p. 328. of the present work. 
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les. ’ * The appearance of the people, in the very best cultivated 
parts of the country, Mr Barrow assures us, is wretched, j- In 
some places, their circumstances appear a little better ; J but, 
in general, and especially in the neighbourhood of tlie capital, 
the inhabitants are squalid, and the country poor. A large por- 
tion of it consists of wet swampy ground, the alluvions of' ri- 
vers, which might easily be xedeemed, but^ for which, the Chi- 
nese have not the skill. § 

But the Chinese, we are told, ciilth’^te to the tops of the moun- 
tains, forming the ground into platforms all the way up. M. Van- 
braam is quite in ecstacy u;rt)n perceiving this. ‘ Durant la pl.us. 
grande partie de cette journee, ’ says he, ‘ nous avons traverse 
des montagiies, oii le plus petit point fertile est cultive. L’ceil 
d’un Europeen est ravi en considerant rapplication industrieuse 
du Chinois qui, comptant pour rien Ics fiifficultes, fait des mon- 
tagnes elles-memes des terrei’is fertiles, et chattge feur surface in- 
cliner, en iin sol plane, par le moyen de terrasses de quatre cu 
cinq pieds d’elevation, placces par degres, clepuis le hi^ut de la 
pente, jusqu^au fond de la vaJlee de maniere que la vue est en- 
chantee. 'II Our author tells us, however, that M. Vanbraani 
was * un peu enthousiaste. ’ — * M. Vanbraam, ' says he, * nous 
dit qiie ccs jardins etoient tres-beaux ; mnis comme il etoit mi 
peti enf/wi/sut,sff*y et que cc qui nous avoir vante prccedement, 
s'etoit sou vent trouve fort pen de chose lorsquc nous avions etc 
a porre de le voir, nous c’^umes pouvoir doutcr de la beaute de 
ces I’ardins. ’ ^ M. Vanbraam's admiration w'^ould probably not 
have gone so high, had he known that, in this respect, even thj? 
Peruvians of America were as wonderful as the Chinese. ^ After 
they had made a provision of water,' says Garoilasso de la Vega, 

* the next thing w^s to dress, and cultivate, r.nd clear their fields 
of bushes and trees ; and, that they might v/ith most advantage 
reserve the water, they made them in a quadrangular form : those 
hinds which were good on the sides of hills, they levelled by 
certain alleys or walks, which they made, as is to be seen iu 
Cozco, and a!l over Peru, unto this day. To make these alleys, 
they raise three w^ails of freezed stone, one before, and one of 
each side, somewhat inclining inwards, (as are all the wMiks 
they mak( \ fo that they may more ftcurcly bear and keep’ up tin: 
weight of ihe earth, which is prelTed and rammed down by them, 
untU it be r^ifed to the height of t!»e wall: then, next to this walk, 

E e 2 they 

♦ Vol. iii. p. 327. + Barrow’s China, p. 531. 

J Bar. Chin. p. 538- J Ilnd. pp. 70, 83, 203, 533. 

11 Voyage en Chine de i’Aniba^ ^idc rhdlandais'^, vol. i. p. 108, 
f Vol. p. 427. 
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they made another fomething fhorteir and lefs, kept up in the 
fame manner with its v^all, until at length they came to take in 
the w^hole hill, levelling it by degrees in fashion of a ladder, one 
alley above the other : where the ground was (lony, they gathered 
up the (tones, and covered the barren foil with fresh earth to make 
their levels, that fo no part of the ground might be loft. ’ * 

But this praflice, wonderful or not wonderful, is very rare in 
China ; Mr Barrow only obferved it in two or three instances; and 
‘ II ne faut pas croire,^ fays our author, ‘ que toutes les montagnes 
de la Chine foient cultivces depuis le haut jufqii’au bas. Si 
Ton trouve des collines coupees eti terrafles et dcltinees a TagricuU 
Ture, cela n’eft pas general. — ^J’ai traverfe dans difi'erentes provinces 
des didrifls remplis de montagnes, et dont aucune portion n’etoit 
mife en culture. ’ 

Mr Barrow tells us that the Chinefe have the moft limited ufe 
of machinery; and that all their machines are of the moft rude and 
Ample kind, f This is a characleriftic circumftance. In the more 
common, and ufefularts, it is much more by the ingenuity and the. 
abridgment of the labour, than by the perfe^.lion of the commodity^ 
that one ftatc of fociety is diftitiguiflied from another. The art 
of weaving, for example, has often attained its higheft perfedVion^ 
among a people in a very rude ftate of fociety. The progrefs of 
art is (howm in multiplying the quantity which, by the ingenious 
combinations of the mechantcai and' other powers, a given portion 
of labour can produce. 

' There is not one of the arts in China in a ftatc v/h5ch indicates 
a ftage of civilization beyond the infancy of agricultural fociety. 
Their naval arthitefture, Mr Barrow informs us, is (hocking ^ 
and their (kill in navigation exa^ly correfpondent. They keep 
no reckoning at fea, nor poftefs the Jeaft idea of drawing ima* 
ginary lines upon the furfacc of the globe, by the help of which 
the pofition of any particular fpot may be aftigned. When a fliip 
leaves a port on a foreign voyage, it is confidered an equal chance 
that (he will ever return, 

The art of pottery, among the Chinrfe, is one of the moft re* 
markable. But this is a very (rmplc one, and in fa£l invented 
by fome of the rudeft people. They are underftood to have 
an earth pofleffing certain peculiar virtues in regard to this ma- 
nufacture ; and Mr Barrow informs us, that the merit of their 
porcelain is ov/ing to no ingenuity they display in the making 


* The Royal Commentaries of Peru, written originally in Spanish 
by the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega, and rendered into English by 
Sir Paul Rycaut. Part i. B. v. ch. 1. v. iii. p. 
f Barrovr^s China, p. 311. ± Ibid. pp. S7> 38, 4»1. 
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of it, blit to the prodigious care with wliich they select the very 
finest materials, and separate them from all impurities, f A very 
remarkable proof of their want of ingenuity is, that they should 
have been in possession so long of an art so analogous to that of 
making glass, and yet sliould never have been able to invent that 
beautiful and useful manufacture, I Tlieir want of taste, in the 
shapes and ornaments of rheir vessels, is now' proverbial. 

That sure mark of a rude state of the arts, the unsettled state 
of artisans, who work, not in their own houses, but repair, for 
each job, to the house of' the man who employs them, is uni- 
versally to be met with in China. § 

In regard to all the arts of taste, without one exception, un- 
less the art of en^bellished gardening be one, the Chi-ne-ic are, by 
all persons, allowed to be in a state of barbarism. ‘ 'i'heir ardiU 
tecture, * says Mr Barrow, ^ is void of taste, grandeur, beauty, 
solidity, djj convenience ; and there is nothing magnificent, even 
in the palace of their Emperor. || In another passage, ^ he de- 
scribes the extreme w^ant of convenience, and of useful furniture 
in their houses : — many a British peasant is more comfortably 
lodged, by far, than the Emperor of China. 

They are fond of theatrical entertainments ; but these are ex- 
cessively rude. * ^ That there is a littleness and poverty of ge- 

nius, ’ says the translator of the Han-Kiou-Choaan, ff * in almost 
all the works of taste of the Chinese, must be acknowdedged by 
capable judges. ’ — ‘ Quoique les Chinois,^ says M. Le Gentil, Jt 
• ayent une passion extraordinaire pour tous les oiivrages cie 
peinture, et que lours temples en soieiit ernez, on ne peut rieii 
voir neanmoins de plus borne et de moins regulier. Ils ne savcnc 
point menager les ombres d'un tableau, ni meler ou adoucir les 
couleuFS. . . . Ils no sont pas plus heureux dans la sculpture, et i!s 
n*y observent ni ordre ni proportion. * The same is the state of 
painting among the Hindus and the antient Mexicans. The co- 
lours, in the American paintings, Robertson informs us, are re- 
markably bright, but laid on without regard to light or shade. §5 
Ilow^ever defective the Chinese may be in all works of ingenui- 
ty and invention, they ^re extremejy dexterous imitators. This 
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j- Barrow^s China, p. 304. 

X See Barrow. Ibid. p. 305 j and Bell of Antermony, Travels, 
V. II. p. 33. « 

§ Sec our author, v. II. p. 169, and v. III. p. 49. 

II Travels in China, pp. 101, 330. % Ibid. p. 194. 

* Ibid. pp. 202, 207, 218, 609 ; and Mr Vanbraam himself, Voy- 
age de PAmbassade Hoi. v. I. 233. ft preface, p. xii. 

Npttv. Voyage, t. ii. p. iii. f J Hist, of Amer. v. iii. p. 279 
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is t iken notic? of by almost all travellers *, and it is remarkable that 
this is everywhere a characteristic of a people, as yet too rude 
to have entered far upon the career of i?ivr»ntion, Garcilasso de 
la Vega, who quotes too the authority of Bias Valera, tells us of 
ihe Peruvians, that, ‘ if they do but see a thing, they will imit-Ue 
it so exactly, without b?ing taught, that they berome better artists 
and mechanics than the Spuiiards themselves. * * Frozicr says of 
the same people, f ‘ they have a genius for arts, and are good at 
imitating what tliey sec, but very poor at invention. ’ This is ex- 
actly tlie character given to us by almost all travellers, of the Chi- 
nese and t!ie Hindus. 'Hie imitative genius of the savages of New 
Holland has, in like manner, attracted the attention of all our 
tovagers. 

The Chinese know the art of buildi.ig arches, which is more 
than the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans di»). But even this, it 
appears from experience, may be discovered by a people in a very 
early stage of civilization. ^ The Mexicans,* says Ciavigero 
‘ understood the building of arches and vaults, as appears from 
their baths, from the remains of tlie royal palaces of Tesiuco, 
and efther buildings which escap 'd the fury of tlic conquerors, aiui 
•also from several paintings. 4 . It i>eejns to be to these that Hum- 
boklt alludes in the following passage^ ‘ An Mexiqne et au Perou, 
ou trouve partour, dans les plaiiies eieveos des monragnes, des 
traces d*une grande civilization. Nous avoiis vu, a une hauteur 
de .^-eize a dix-huit cent tcises, des ruines de palais et de bains. § 

The art of laying out grounds wirii picturesque beauty appears 
to be possessed by the Chinese in a high degree of perfection. 
The gardens of the Emperor arc spoken of with admiration by 
every one who has seen them. To this we should have been apt 
to ascribe more ingenuity than probably goes to its accomplish- 
ment, were it not for the proofs we have, at what an early stage 
of civilization, picturesque gardenfng is zealously cultivated. It 
.<iecms to have been a very favourite art among the ancient Peru- 
vians. ‘ All the royal palaces, * saya Garcilasso de ia Vega, ‘ had 
their gardens, and orchards, and places of pleasure, wherein the 
Inca might delight and divertize himself j and these gardens were 
planted with fruit-trees of the greatest beauty, with flowers and 
odoriferous herbs of all sorts and kinds, vi'hich that climate did 
produce. * |t That variety of situation was particularly studied. 



* Royal Commentaries, part ii- b. ii. ch. iiO, 
f Voyage to the South Sea- London Ed. 1718. p. 2GC 
j Clavigoro, Hist, of Mexico, dissert, vi. sect. 3 . 
j Tableau t de la nature a Paris, 1808. v. i. p, 16'7. 
jl Royal Commentaries, part i. b. vi. l!i. 2 . 
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is apparent) from another passage in the same chapter) where he 
tells US) * that the Incas had a garden situated in ^n island near 
CO Puna, where, being desirous to enjoy the air of tlie sea, they 
passed over to divertize and recreate themselves. ’ How ex-# 
cremely fond the antient Persians, a people not to be regarded as 
in a high state of civilization, were of gardening, and how nu- 
merous and beautiful were the Iba^uiniroi, as the Greeks called 
ahem, of their kings and satraps, every body in any. degree ac- 
quainted with the Greek historians fully knows. Yet, observe in 
what language an instructed European, wdieii eulogy is not the 
fiubject proposed, deems it necessary to speak of them. * The 
neighbourhood of the capital of Persia, * says Mr Gibbon, * was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with eve- 
ry production that could gratify the luxury and piide of an East- 
ern monarch. The pleasant situation of the gardens along the 
banks of the Tigris, was improved, according to the Persian 
taste, by the symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks ; 
and spacious parks were endosed for the reception of bears, lions, 
and wild boars, which were maiutaincHl, at a considerable ex- 
pense, for the pleasure of the royal diase. ' After mentioning 
the destruction of all these by the Roinan army, the historian 
adds , — * Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our breast 
any vehement emotions of pnty or resentment. A simple, naked 
statue, finished by the hand of a Gtecian artist, is of more genu- 
ine value than all these rude and costly monunnsHts of Barbaric 
labour : and, if we are more deeply.alTocred by the luin of a pa- 
lace, than by the conflagration of a cutrage, our humanity must 
have formed a very erroneous esiiinsto of the miseries of human 
life.’*= 

In the same manner might the law^s, the literature, and the 
manners of the Chinese be explored, and placed in comparison 
-with those of other rude nations. The conclusions w'ould every 
where be the same. But this task, though far from an uninstruc- 
tive one, with the practical inferences applicable to modify and 
direct the policy of Britain, we. must leave to other hands, or at 
least to another opportunity. We have room at presetxt for only 
two observations. 

The prefs in China, fays Mr Barrow, is free, f The prefs in 
China ! and the freedom of the prefs !— what an abuse of terms ! 
Becaufc the Chinefe cut out w^onls on blocks of w ood, and fomc- 
times, for particular purpofes, ffamp them on paper, a prardliic 
not uled for the multifdication of books, nmil we really be told 
that they have a prefs ? But, of all things in the world, niuft we 
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be toJ,i^hat they have a free prefs ! when every man In China 
Icnqws, that if he were to write, and make public, cither by the 
prefs, or by any other means, any thing difagrecable to any man 
fabove him, that man might punifh him with any feverity he 
pleafes ? A confirmed habit of loofe talking, and oF vague think- 
ing, a habit which feem$ to be fo nearly univcrfal, is here feen to 
produce fud work with a man confiderably better than common* 
Mr Barrow tells us, in the fame breath, that any fatyrical ftrokes^ 
any bold reprefentations, even any writing deemed ufelefs, would 
be quickly rewarded with the difeipline of the bamboo. Mr Bar- 
row feems to have taken his notion of the freedom of the prefs 
from the lawyers of Europe, whofe doctrine it is, that the 
prefs is free, when it is only fubjeft to, their arbitrary fway. 
They tell us, that the prefs is free, when no licenfe is nc- 
celTary previous to printing ; though they claim a title to pu- 
nilh, to any extent they pleafe, Ibort of life and limb, any man 
for almoft any thing it is pofiible for him to write or to print. It 
muft have been in conformity to this comfortable doflrine that 
Mr Barrow has told us, the prefs is free in China ; where, in- 
deed, there is no imprimatur, — becaufe the little ufe that is made 
of printing could not well have fuggeiled it, — and becaufe the 
power of puniihing afterwards is there fo prompt and eire£lua], 
and the impofiibility of circulation fo complete, that there is no 
occafion for any fupernumerary precautions. A prefs free, in 
China, or any where elfe, merely becaufe a licenfe is not required 
to print ! As well might they tell us, that thieving is free in 
England, becaufe there is no previous licenfe neceflary to fteal ! 

Since the philofophical inquiry into the condition of the weaker 
fex, in the different^ ftages of focicty, publiftied by Millar, * it 
has been univerfally t^hfidered as an infallible criterion of barbar- 
ous fociety, to find the women in a Hate of great degradation. 
Scarcely among favages themfelves, is the condition of the women 
more wretched and humiliating than among the Chinefe. A very 
ftriking pi£l;ure of the flavery and oppreflion to which they are 
doomed, but too long for infertion in this place, is drawn by M. 
Vanbraam. f Mr Barrow informs us, that among the rich, the 
women are imprifoned fl.iyes ; among the poor, drudges ; < many 
being, * fays he, * compelled to work, with an infant upon the 
back, while the huiband,.in all probability, is gaming. — I haye 
f^requently feen women, ’ he adds, • aflifting to drag a fort of light 
plough, and the harrow. — ^The eafier ta{k, that of directing the 
. ^ machine, 

* Inquiry into the Origin of Ranks. 

f Voyage en Chine de TAmbassade Hollandaise, yoL ii. p. 
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niachinCi is left to the hulband. * * ^ The Chinefe value their 

daughters fo little^ that, when they have more children than they 
can eafily maintain, they hire the midwives to (lifie the females in^ 
a bafon of water as foon as they are born. ’ f Nothing can exceed 
the contempt towards women which the maxims of the mod cele- 
brated of their lawgivers exprefs. ‘ It is very diflicult, ’ faid Confu- 
cius himfelf, * to govern women and fervants ; for if you treat them 
with gentlertcfs and familiarity, they lofc all refpeef : if with ri- 
gour, you will have continual difturbance. ’ ;}: Women are de- 
barred almoft entirely from the rights of property ; and they 
never inherit. Among the mod favage nations, the daughters are 
fold to their hufbands, and are received and treated as ilaves.. 
When focicty has made a little progrefs, the purchafe money is 
received only as a prefent ; and the wife, nominally at lead, is not 
received as a (lave. Among the Chinefe, the daughter, with whom 
no dowry is given, is uniformly exchanged for a prefent ; and fo 
little is the tranfaf^ion, even as a purchafci difgulfed, that Mr 
Barrow has no fcruple to fay, * the daughters may be faid to be 
invariably fold. ’ || He aifurcs us, that it is even a common prac- 
tice among the Chinefe, to fell their daughters that they may be 
brought up as proditutes. ’ § 

It* would be eafy to extend thefe remarks; but we refid the temp** 
tation : and conclude by recommending the work of M. de Guignes 
as one of the mod valuable which European good fenfe and intel* 
ligcnce (there really feems to be no other) has produced, upon the 
'date of the Aliatic nations. 


Art. X. Strabonis Rerum Geographicarum Libri xvii. ^c,juxta 
Ed* Amstelodamensem. Codicum MSS* Qollationemy Annotati^ 
onesy Tabulas Geogtaphicas adjecit Thomas Falconer olim e 
Coll. Mnei Nasi, Oson. IL voL large Folio, pp. Ili33, besides 
Prefaces, Indexes, Sec. Price 51. 5s. boards. Oxonii, e Ty- 
pogr. Clar. 1807. 

I^OTHTKG in Europe is at all comparable, in point of extent 
and magnificence, to the endowment of the University -of 
Oxford, — or to the veneration which is there paid to the Greek 
and Latin languages. A competent knowledge of these tongues, 
is the principal, if not the sole intellectual accompUbhment re- 
quired in individuals to qualify them for eujoying the benefits of 


* Barrow's China, p. 141, 541. 

+ P. Du Halde, vol. i, p. 278 — Hau-Kiou-Choaan, vol. i. p. 70. 
i Ibid. vol. iii. p. Cl 1. !! Bairow's China, p. 145. § Ibid. p. 518. 
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the very valuable and extensive ecclesiastical patronage possessed 
by the different Colleges ; and a critically accurate knowledge of 
them is justly esteemed the most safe and effectual means of form-- 
ing the taste, moulding the judgment, and directing the imagina- 
tions of those, w'hose stations or talents befit them tor more ac- 
tive scenes of life, and open to their dawning ambition the more 
bfiiliant prospects of political advancement. 

In every free state, eloquence is the principal medium of go- 
vernment, and the most direct and honourable road to rank, 
power and reputation ; and even to those, who do not wish to 
take an active part in the politics or jurisprudence of the times, 
a prompt, fluent, correct, unembarrassed, and unaflr'ected use of 
speech, is the most pleasing and ornamental of all accomplish- 
ments ; and has ever been esteemed, from the days of Homer to 
the present, the most infallible criterion that can distinguish a 
gentleman. In languages so irregularly constructed as our own, 
this can only be acquired, perhaps, by accustoming our tlioughts 
to flow through purer channels ; in which every distinct opera- 
tion of mind, or mode -of thinking, has its distinct vehicle of ex- 
pression j and every deviation from just order in our thoughts, an 
immediate and obvious corrective in a correspondent deviation 
from the established mode of speech. 

It is not, therefore, without rcabon„ that this learned Univer- 
sity makes the^tudy of the Gr-eek and Latin languages, especial- 
ly of the former, its first object in the education of those com- 
mitted to its carei and wc have often contemplated, with senti- 
ments of patriotic pride and exultation, the spacious and com- 
fortable abodes, and ample revenues provided for the instructors ; 
which exempt them from all worldly cares, but those of learning 
and teaching ; and, at the same time, protect them from those 
dangerous lures of pleasure and dissipation, which so often dis- 
tract and unnerve the mind of the scholar amidst the busy bust- 
ling throng of a great and luxurious metropolis. To the Fellow 
of a College, the public library is the theatre of recreation, ami 
the private study the office of business ; from the fatigues of 
Vhich, the morning’s Yidc, and the evening’s lounge, present con- 
stant, regular, and tranquil means of relaxation. 

A printing press richly endowed, and employed under the di- 
rection of such a Body, to multiply improved editions of the best 
boqks in those l.mgu.iges which they particularly study, must na- 
turally Tiiise the highest expectations in the mind of every scho- 
lar ; and excite the most confident hopes, that every new impres- 
sion of a classic volume from the Ciaiendon press, would exhibit 
it with every remaining obscurity or ambiguity explained ; and 
ijie stains and corruptions, which it had contracted in its passage 

through 
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through ages of darkness and barbarism, obliterated and purged 
away. From some causes, however, which we shall not presume 
TO investigate, this constant renovation of hope has hitherto bcc^i 
followed by as constant a succ« ssion of disippL'intment ; for, 
though this learned Body have occasionally availed themselves of 
the sagacity and eruilltion of Rhunken, Wyttenbach, Heyne, and 
other foreign professors, they h^^ve, of Lte, added nothing of 
their own, except what they derived from the superior skill of 
British manufacturers, and the superior wealth of their establish- 
ment ; namely, whiter paper, blacker ink, and neater types. 

Perhaps the unhappy attempt at an improved edition of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, produced tlw same unpleasant conviction at home 
that it did abroad ; and satisfied the graduates of the University, 
as well as the ushers and sdicolboys of ail Europe, tliat degrees 
neither implied nor conferred science, but tlrat a man might be- 
come a master of arts without possessing any knowledge or skill 
whatsoever in that particular art which he professed, and w-hich 
he was chosen and appointed to practise for the benefit and in- 
struction of the community. Certain it is, that no such attempt 
has been made since, except in the single and minute, but very 
successful instance of Aristotle’s Poetics j which wras produced by 
an auxiliary votunlecTj residing in the metropolis, engaged in bu- 
siness, and never secluded from the avocations of society. By 
not enjoying the leisure, perhaps, he never contracted the indo- 
lence or apathy of a monk ; but preserved the activity, even by 
the distraction of his faculties. His name stands in the title-page 
plain Thomas Tyrwhitt, — without any decorative adjunct or title 
of degree, — though it would have done honour to the proudest 
which the most exalted seat of learning cduld bestow^ 

Of the Homer, published under the patronage, and partly, we 
believe, at the expense of a noble and iilusrrious family, the edi- 
tors appear to be at least half a century behind the rest of the 
w'orld in critical knowledge 5 they having religiously retained all 
the errors of Clarke's edition, even those introduced on the autho- 
rity of mere coi.jecture» and in instances where the true reading 
had been twice before published on the authority of the Venetian 
manuscript. One of these so appalled us in the twentieth line of 
the first Iliad, as to deter us from all further critical examination : 
for, when a gross violation of idiom in the use of the moods and 
voices, introduced arbitrarily to supply a defect in the metre, 
neither excited suspicion nor suggested inquiry, no' one who va- 
lues his time can think it worth w^hile to go farther. The busi- 
ness of criticism is to detect and exterminate living and trium- 
phant errors,-— not to hunt in cemeteries for the dead, — nor gird 
on its arms to slay the slain, though embalmed and canonized in 
sanctuary of science. 
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From this sanctuary, however, we confidently expected an 
ample compensation for all our disappointments in the long pro- 
mised edition of Strabo. No author so much required the con- 
federate labours of a learned body \ and none displayed so wide a 
field for the useful exertion of various talent and multifarious eru- 
dition. The text is mutilated and corrupt in an uncommon de- 
jijree ; and, to restore it, requires the labours of the geographer, 
historian, antiquary; philosopher, and astronomer, joined to those 
of the grammarian and verbal critic. We therefore learned, with 
much satisfaction, that no pains nor expense had been spared in 
obtaining collations of manuscripts from the libraries on the Con- 
tinent, as well as from those at home; but that the materials 
would be worthy of the artists, and the solidity of the substructions 
correspond with the weight and extent of the edifice. No felici- 
ty of conjecture can be so satisfactory as the stamp of authority ; 
and it is only in taking advantage of authority, and employing 
that of one passage in supplying and correcting the defects and 
corruptions of another, that we wish to see the sagacity and inge- 
nuity of the emendatory critic employed in altering the text- 
The license of conjecture, without some such restraint, is not to 
be trusted even in the hands of a Bentley, — as the Horace and 
Milton of that great critic, who was ^more successful in Greek 
than in Latin, and in Latin than in English, abundantly prove. 

But the timidity or indolence which forbears from changing the 
manifestly corrupt or defective reading of a printed text, for the 
manifestly correct or entire one of an ancient manuscript, seems 
to us still more culpable : for the faulty reading is, at best, but that 
of another manuscript ; and the ordinary reader, or student, has 
a right to claim, from the superior learning and experience of an 
editor and professed critic, his judgment of preference, even in 
the most doubtful cases — and exemption from the trouble and inter- 
ruption of looking continually to the bottom of the page in those, 
where there can be no doubt. This claim becomes stronger when 
the office of editor is undertaken by a learned Body, whose busi- 
ness is public instruction, or is delegated by them to such of their 
members as are deemed most competent to express the judgment, 
and exercise the authority of the whole. The modesty of not de- 
ciding, too, is in all cases but a suspicious virtue ; as it may be 
merely a pretext for the indolence of not forming, or the timidity 
of not hazarding, an opinion. To accumulate various readings 
in the margiti, is unquestionably a very useful labour ; but it is 
mere labour, — such as any mechanic librarian or transcriber is 
ready to do for pay. It is in selection that the learning and judg- 
ment of the critic are shown ; and from such a synod of critics, 
li'ict republic of letters have a right to expect a uw-k-^not merely 
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the raw materials for one;— a legible text, wherever it could be 
obtained from the various readings, and not an indigested aggra* 
gate of variations,— out of which every reader is left to pick out a 
text for himself, according to the measure of his own learnings 
judgment, and sagacity. 

An account of the different manuscripts collated, chiefly in ex- 
tracts of correspondence, partly Latin and partly French, is given 
in the preface ; and also a sketch of the general design of the un- 
dertaking ; which, with the addition of maps, notes that might 
have been spared, and the above-mentioned readings, is merely 
to repeat the text and notes of the i^msterclam edition of 1707, 
with such corrections as former editions might supply. This 
statement is introduced in die following sentence, addressed to 
the reader ; — which we transcribe as a specimen of composition, 
such as those of our readers, who are not employed in the edu- 
cation of very young children, have seldom the misfortune to 
meet with. 

* CjEtenim agam uti potero, et, si nihil aliud afieram, saltern ea 
rccenseho, qu® rationem operis te cdoceant, quibus subsidiis instfuc- 
ta Gst h®c Slrabonis editio, vcl qu® aliqua ex parte incrementa earn 
sumpsisse contigerit. ^ 

If this be the kind pf Latin now taught and written in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, we have only to observe, that it is an original 
indigenous speech of their own ; and that, to give it any sem- 
blance of Roman Latin, we must either change the indicative est 
to the subjunctive sity or write stibsidia qtiibus for quUnis sttbsidiisy 
in the first place ; and a dative for an accusative— ci for cam — in 
the second ; since the impersonal contingit necessarily requires a 
dative, either written or understood. The proper and discrimi- 
nate use, indeed, of the indicative and subjunctive moods, is in 
many cases a ppint of such extreme nicety, as may excuse error; 
but such a phrase as edoceant quibus vistructa esty 

* Non homines, non dii, non concessere columnae; ' 
at least in places where ignorance is npt privileged by titular de- 
grees of science. At the same time, we do not mean to assert or 
insinuate that, amidst the corruptions with which most antient 
authors abound, authorities may not be found for «uch expres- 
sions, in verbs whose indicative and subjunctive forms arc only 
discriminated by a single and easily commutable letter ; but we 
confidently maintain that, wherever they occur, they will be 
found, on due investigation, to be corruptions ; oL which .there 
arc no instances in forms so dissimilar as eU and sit, erat and 
hCty &c. 

In the third Eclogue of Virgil, for example, v- 106, many ma^ 
nuscripts and editions have 
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* Die quibus in tcrris Inscriptl nomina regum 
NascJintur flores, ’* — 

but all the best have nascanfur ; which, pateat in the preceding 
l^pe, preserved by the metre, would prove to be right, if any 
proof were wanting. Nor let the student be misled by such sen- 
tences as that of anoth<?r line, 103, of the same Eclogue. 

‘ Nescio quis teneros oculus miht fascifiat agnos : * 
for here is an ellipsis both of the subjunctive and of the pronoun 
that governs the succeeding verb — ncscio quis ( sit ) oerdus ( qui ) 
mihifascmatagwjs* So ‘ Nescio quid majus nascitur Ilvde;' 
that IS, Nescio quid (sit quod ) nascitur majus Iliade, Equally el- 
liptical are the expressions * dico quod sentio/ that is, id quod 
smtio f and, in our own language, * I know, say, or do, Xi^hat is 
right ; ' viz. that xxdiich is right* A similar ellipsis is also com- 
mon in the use of the Greek pronouns. 

In the familiar phrases nescio quare — quomodo — or quo easily the 
prior verb is parenthetical ; 2 LSy fuit apirte mihiy nescio quarey non 
amicus. — Nescio quomodo y ipsec illce litter dc exchuiere me a portu 
ct perfugio viderUur* — IsuniSy nescio quo easily noctumo tempore in-> 
census est* These instances, therefore, aflbrd no authority for such 
an expression as edoceant quibus instruct a est ; nor do we believe 
that such a sentence as ‘ cur omisit Strabo expeditionem maritu 
mamregtiante Nchofactamy ncscioy ^ (Note, p. 4‘«.), will be found 
in any correct anrient Latin. A Roman, we are confident, would 
have written omiserit. 

The very serious concern which vi’vf feel at seeing the literary 
reputation of the country tarnished and ilegraded in the estimation 
of Europe, by such expressions as the above, issuing, in barbar- 
ous abundance, from the fountain head of learning, taste and 
science among us, must be our apology for entering into so mi- 
nute a grammatical discussion. Our purpose is to admonish, ra- 
ther than to expose ; and we trust that more care will be taken 
in future; so that the honour of the University, which must de- 
pend on its publications, be committed to none but men of real 
talents and sound erudition. 

It remains for us to show, as briefly as we can, how far the 
very humble professions, which introduce this splendid, ponder- 
ous, and long-expected edition of the Geographer to the public, 
have at length been fulfilled. 

The critical notes of the editor are few and unimportant ; but 
there .are some of Toup, of a M. le Febvre Villebrune of Paris, 
of Mr John Reinhold Forster, and several (would there were 
more!) of the late Mr Tyrwhitt. These last, indeed, with the 
various readings collected from manuscripts, which are numer- 
ous and important, constitute the chief value of this edition ; 

which. 
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which, though not good in itself, contains materials for a go( 
one. 

In considering Mr Tyrwhitt’s emendations, we scarcely kno 
which to admire most, — the learning, judgment, and sagacity 
his conjectures, or the taste, modesty, and^iinplici^y, with whn 
they are proposed. He displays the depth and ingenuity of Ben 
ley, without any of his arrogance or audacity. In several ii 
stances, as in p. 253 ; 19, 291:10, 430 : 33, 558 ;29, 1021 : 2! 

1 150 :6, they have been confirmed by manuscripts collected sin< 
his death ; and we doubt not of their being so in others, shoul 
other antient copies be discovered. By the neat and simple a 
teration of SKOAIA to SKOIIA, p. 917 :8, the truth and pvoprii 
fy of which will be self-evident to every scholar, he has clear 
exposed the rashness and presumption of Winkelman ; who, n 
having learning enough to discover the no-meaning of a passagi 
was never at a loss in explaining it ^ the diiliculty of making sensi 
of some sort, being often much less than that of discovering th 
want of it ; so that the last thing which the scholar has to lean 
is, to learn to doubt. See IlisL Art. 1. i. c. i. 10. 

Almost the whole of the editor’s own notes *are hiaiorical an 
geographical commentaries ; which may be of use to the reade. 
in saving him the trouble of reference, — provided he can undei 
stand the new dialect of Latin in which they are written, an 
which, for distinction’s sake, we will venture to call Oxoniat 
Cut this, we confess, hath often puzzl**d us much; and we ay 
preliend, will puzzle still more those who do not understand th 
parent Jangunge, — wliich is no other than the vulgar English of th 
present day. That we may, however, give them the benefit c 
such discoveries as we have been able to make in the peculiaritic 
of its idiom and structure, wc shall heie enumerate a few of th 
principid points in which it seems most to diiler from the oh 
Roman Ji.itin. ' 

In this Roman Latin, the relative conjunction quod usually go 
verns an indicative, when it answers to the English conjunctioj 
TaKCAUSK, unless the sentence be potential or oblique ; and a sub 
junctive, when it stands tor UT, and answers to the English that 
But in Oxonian Latin, this is completely reversed; and we hav< 
n peafcdly such sentences as * qwid vires aint exiguse, s:epe insidiii 
circumvenire hostem teiitant, ’ p. 210. ; and * suspicor quod Stra- 
bo Byzantii Jatitutlinem a Massilieiisi 172. :usO| ‘ haE< 

relata digna censui, quod Strabo non sans ciare de l>oc hello acnij)- 
scrit/ p. I0b8‘, ^r\d scribii qmd cloacie S'uhiere ieefa^* p. 336 

In V Roma!) Litin, UT, used in the san»e maimer as a conjunc- 
tion of subordinacy, has always a subjunctive; but iu this im- 
proved Oxonian Latin, it has often an indicative, as ‘ cantus fmt 

agricultui z 
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aRricuIturse progressus, %it imperator JuUanus, abhinc vix 74* an-i 
nis, vites optimas et ficus in Gallia desenhit j et aeris temperrem 
in hyeme Parisiis esse placidissimam affirmat, ^ p, 243. ; and 
^ rectius, ut opinor XiXiavs deleri debet, ut vera distantia ab A- 
lexandrxa ad Prophthasiam r^iatuiturf p. 748. Lest, however, 
this poor conjunction ut should not well accord with its natural 
mood, after being used to such different company, we find it o- 
mitted where a Roman would have thought it necessary ; as in 
* pauUo infra Caunu'm ex Idubeda emissus Orospeda mollibus ini- 
tio jugis vix assurgere videatur, ’ p. 220. ; that is, in old Latin, 
nd vix assurgere videatur. 

We should charitably attribute much of this kind to error of 
the press, were it not systematic, and had not the compositors 
and correctors done their duty fully in every other part of the 
work. 

Of the Oxonian use of the indicative with the relative pronoun 
subordinate to another verb, we have already treated in our ob- 
servations on the Preface. But the instances of this new figure of 
speech are so numerous in the Notes, that we cannot refrain from 
citing a few specimens of them, for the benefit of those who 
may not be able to procure so costly a book. • Deinde refert 
qux mnt urbes non decumanse. ^ p. 39.5. ‘ Cum sentirent quan- 
tum optiniates a divitiis apud plebern potuerunt. ' p. 346*. ‘ Quo 

potissimum tempore suscepta est ca expeditio parum constat. ' 
p. 728. ^ Observandum est, quo violentior est soils ardor, eo 

citius fieri pluvias. * p. 985. We presume that cilins here stands 
for crebrim ; for though ‘ it rains f aster f be a common vul- 
garism in English, we do not believe that it had even that hum- 
ble station in any idiom of the Latin, that existed prior to the 
Oxonian. 

The tenses, in this Anglo-Latin dialect, are as licentiously and 
incongruously used as the moods : whence we have, ‘ Quorum 
maxime interfuit ut-^rolorum potentia ne nimis crescat.’ p. 674. 

‘ Neqiie hoc memorise lapsu Strabo scripslt ; sed cum de Cyri re- 
bus gestis vix aliquid certe constat, earn famam sequitur, ^ &c. 
p. 745. * Siquis autem Jaxartem esse Araxum Herodoti sup- 

poneret, hoc aliquid verisimilitudinis habet. ^ p. 746. * Ponti- 

fices Judaei non restitucninr dor.ee a Babylone redierint, Persis 
tunc tempore imperantibus. " p. J08S, * Hie Cscsar Octavianus 

studiis vacavit, cum avunculus Julius Romse ocoisiis fuit. * p. 458. 
In these sentences, a Roman, could he otherwise have been bar- 
barian enough to have composed such, would have written, cm- 
cerct — emsturet — sequebaiur-^mpposiierit — liaheret — rediissent — 
vacahat^occisus est. 

But a strictly accurate use of the moods and tenses, it may be 

said. 
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saidi is a nice point, in which scarcely any modern Latin is quite 
consistent. Granted, generally ; though not in the instances here 
cited. Yet surely the same privilege will not be clai»ned Fof the 
cases of nouns ^ nor a nominative be allowed to stand subject 
to a verb active,— at least any where but at Oxford. There, ho 
ever, we have the following passage from the University press^ 
and the pen of a distinguished, graduate, selected from the whole 
Body, at an advanced period of life, to conduct the greatest 
work that it had undertaken for more than a century preceding^ 
* Strabo duodecim civitates in Etruria principes antea dixit \ sed 
harum tantum octo memoravit, scilicet, Tarquinli^ Cara^ Vola-^ 
tciTa^ An'ctiuniy Pamsia^ Vohinii^ Faleriiy ClusiumH! p. ?f22. 

In the Homeric Greek, there is a figure of speech somewhat 
like this in — 

tvi mHvavet * 

» * . * # * 

IL B. 350 — 4 . 

And, 

%/kpnqi V K. 4S6, 7. 

—which grammarians, not knowing what to make of, have chosen 
to call an enallage, whereas it is more properly an ellipsis, in 
which in nv and itn are understood. But, whatever be its pro- 
per title or description, it was unknown to every period of Lati- 
nity — prior to the appearance of the Oxonian, which it has thus 
so happily enriched. 

Upon the fame principle, the baldnefs and poverty of the an- 
tient Roman tongue have been embelliihed in this new modifica- 
tion of it with the exquifite and recondite phrafes of ftretchirig out 
a fentence or opinion geographically by the mile, from ope gate 
of a great city to another, — ‘ Donatt tamen scntvntiam intclligo 
elTea porta Efquilina verfus Labicanam, ^ p. 334, — and exhibiting 
Faith or Belief in a tangible or vifible form, afeertained by cubical 
or fuperficial meafure — * mejor au^lori noftro ac Juflino adhibeii* 
da fides eft. ' p. 1056,— which this learned Body is fo generous as 
to give gratuitoufly (for they cannot mean it in the Roman fenfe, 
of either rendering credible or pledging) to an old Jewifli hilTo- 
rian, who has been dead feventeen centuries — * Jofephi fiderrt 
* damus apd make a faithlcfs uiurper give to hiftory, wdint he 
never had to give to any one— ^ Augullus fidetn hillorix dedit, ' 
p. 1085. Eng life phrafe, indeed, of * giving credit to, * may 

luggeft another meaning, and make ua Britons fufpe£l:, that, in 
this new dialect, * fidem dare ’ figiiifies what ' fidem habere ’ did 
in the old : but no fuch fafpicion will arife on the Continent, 
where no fuch indigenous expreffion exiils. 

VOL. XIV# NO. 28. F f Notwithftanding, 
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NotwitFillandingy however, the H^hts thus derived from our na- 
tive tongue, there are fome of thefe Oxonianifms fb profound or 
^ fo refined, that otrr northern undcrftandings, condenfed as they 
are with mathematics and metaphyfics, can fcarcely comprehend 
them at afl. For inllance, < Rofmnis enim Gradsque cof^ueigno- 
rantibus qid dem Juit Menes : necesse dicat Strabo esseeundem 
awi Luna, quam sub forma foeminea eoluermht,* p. 804. Is it 
poflible that by this can be meant, ‘ Romanis enim Grxcifque 
juxta ignorantibuff qiirfnam deorum efFet ifte Menes, pro alio quam 
Luna, fub deae perfona ab iis eulta, Straboni vix haberi potuerit ? * 
Is it poffiWe, too, that even the prefsmen at Oxford fliould be ig- 
norant that there was at Rome a deus Lumts, as well as a 
dea Luna ? Or can ‘ Tigranes post reges subditos rex regam ap-* 
pellatuv, * p. 772, mean ‘ Tigranes, poftquam reges fupradiilos 
imperio fubjecerat, rex regum appellatus eft ? * We fuppofe that 
it muft have been fo intended ; though rex subditus, in Terentian 
or Ciceronian language, would mean a counterfeit or supposititious, 
rather than a vanquished King, 

Equally perplexing would be the following, did not the com- 
mentary receive fome elucidation from the text. ‘ Ftatceemes 
nosier author ojfvmat esse^ olim prope 2 )ul^dcm silos ; remoiis ta- 
men mcohs ad meliorem locum a palude disfaniem, w'bs nova n&~ 
men priseiim soDavit, quod nonitn non eomm srtui ah aquis remote 
proprie eompeteret, ’ To which the Writer adds, with ielf-com- 
placent confidence, ^ nihU absurdi in his, ut mvhi vidclur, ap- 
parel,* p. 590. Very differently, however, does it appear to us > 
and to make it appear in any degree otherwife, we muft write 
♦ Platseenfes ad’ paludem oHni habitaffe, nofter affirmat : in locum 
autem meliorem tranflatos nov» urbi nomen prifeum continuafie, 
£tui licet, ab aquis remoto,, baud diotius competifiet. ’ It is to be 
obferved, that, in Strabo's time, the city in queillon had long 
ceafed to exift. 

In the fame dialeft is the following : * Nonne vult Eausaniaj 
Melaithum esse ptimum Nelei pbsterorum^ qui in Attica sedem ha-- 
bait, et idevreo 'Melanthm Jhidropompi JUius Xanthum ovcidil ’ 
p. 570. And to make it intelligible beyond the precinfts of thi* 
learned Univerfity, we muft tranflate it out of Oxonian into Ro- 
man Latin; which may perhaps be done thus. ‘ Nonne vult 
Paufanias Melanthum Andropompt ftlium e Nelei progenie pri- 
mpm fuifle, qui in Attica federa habuiflet ; atque ideo cundem 
qui Xanthum occidifiet ? ' 

We have often indulged ourfelves in the wifh^ that the Latin 
might again become the diplomatic language of civilized man, in- 
ftend of the French ; the univerfality of which has fo much con- 
tributed to the fubjugation of Europe, and muft cotitribute to re- 
tain 
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tain it in fubjection. The principal obdacles that have prefented 
themfelves, have been the difficulty of it^ and the hardfhlp of 
itiakine courtly ftatefmen change the phrafeology of the drawing- 
room for that of the college. This objeftion, however, will he* 
entirely removed by the introdu£iion of this new diaiefi ; which 
is fo entirely emancipated from thofe grammatical reilraint6» in 
which pedants had (hackled the old, that not only orators and 
ftatefmen of the neweft faihion and flendereft capacityi but even 
princes, courtiers, and maids of honour may acquire a competent 
ufe of it, without appropriating any more of their time to ftudy, 
than thofe intervals between deep and diffipation, which they now 
employ in doaing over an Englifti pamphlet or a French novel. 

It may, indeed, happen that eafy writing may be hard readings 
as we have here experienced ; but then we may claim the paren- 
tal privilege, which the French turned to fo much advantage in 
the armiftice of Marengo, of interpreting it ourfelvcs ; which will 
afford ample compenfation for every inconvenience. There is one 
peculiarity of idiom, too, which may recommend it to the protec- 
tion of him qui cogere poflit. It is, that ‘ to confine* or ‘ m- 
prison^ * and ‘ to preserve^ * are fignified by the fame word — ‘ o6- 
^Mes sob Bostare servatos^* p. j that is, * cuftoditos;* fo 
that, ill this courtly ftyle, all the perfons, whom he keeps immur« 
ed* are only preserved fecure from accidents. Many antienc ty- 
rants, whofe dungeons were always well ftored with ftate^prifon- 
ers waiting the leifure of the executioner, had statues wrecked to 
them by the flattery of thofe who feared the fame fate, with * ob 
cives fervatos' infcribed on the bafe; neither party probably fuf- 
pecling how true the words might prove in the Latin of a diftant 
period. 

To the end of the work are fubjoined fome ingenious dirquifi- 
tions on the geography of antient JEgypt, in the form of notes on 
the two laft books, by John Reinhold Foriler,- — written with eafe 
and fluency, and without any very glaring or prominent faults. 
Tlie Latin is, indeed, of the German fchool, which is not per- 
fedliy Roman ; but ftill in no cafe fo remote from it, as the Ox- 
onian is in all. 

As the text pretends to be no more than a faithful tranfcript of 
tlie edition of 1707, with here and there a reading recalled from 
thofe that preceded it, all new materials for critlcihn are withheld. 
Tliefe recalled readings, however, we have not very often obferved ; 
and in p. 182, h 9, -that of the Amfterdam folio is retained in’the 
text, though the editor, in a note, prefers that of the earlier edi- 
tions. We have nptf indeed, thought it a part of our duty to 
collate 1305 folio pages, in which nothing new was promifed ; 
having found the labour of wading through every muddy pud- 
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die in the margin^ and analyzing its contents, fnfiiclently kk- 
feme, and fuch as no animal out 9 reviewer will probably under- 
go. We have neverthelefs penrfed the whole attentively, and 
tan again alTerti that the printers have done their duty in render- 
ing very accurately that which was put before them. The ac- 
curacy is, however, that of the Chinefe taylor, wha> in making a 
new coat from an old one, copied all the ^rns, patches and 
blemilhes, which he found in tlw pattern. In the hitne manner 
here, every error of the prefs, and afual Inaccuracy of fpelling,. 
that had crept into the Amfterdam text, is religioufly retained 
and the fame names written promifeuoufly nuwrtfj and 

rightly — HXtueKw and tfxnatAif even in the same page, 51 1-— 
AvyEMtr and and &€• &c. 

The text, which has been fo fervilely copied, is merely ^ re- 
petition of Cafattbon*8 ; who does not appear to have fuperintend- 
ed the printing,, or to have correff ed it at all himfelf v whence er- 
rors have accumulated! on errors ; which are all carefully embalm- 
ed and preferved m the fplendid edition before us, though redi- 
fied in a reading of a manufeript at the bottom of the page. Thus 
we have for p. 502 : 1 8.^ for p. 508 : 

28. for i9ni(;s(i''and p.512 : 13, and 531: 

5. rn» for tm, p. 535 ; 2 1. mitueif for p. 552 : 23i^ 
for p. 551 : 20- for p. 3B5 & 13. fX- 

XtXMTTMa for p. 648 : 12, &c. &c. all accurately copied, 

as others of the fame kind are iiv almoft every page^ 

Neither the editions of Cafaubon nor of 1 707 are fcaree ; and 
why the readings of the manufcripts and the emendations of Mr 
Tyrwhitt, wbi^ are alone of any value, might not have been 
publiihed in one fmall ftipplementary volume, we are at a lofs to 
conjeAure. This might have been afl^rded for firve (hillings^ 
and, precious as are the ingredients, two thoufand per cent, of al- 
loy is rather too large a proportion for them to bear. 

The feventeen maps,. wiA which the feventeen books* arc illuf- 
trated and adorned, are faid, in the preface, to have been formed 
on the beft authorities, and carefully adapted to the geography of 
Strabo. We have examined only that of the central ftates of 
Greece ; and in that we find neither Erythrw in Beeotia, nor JEgst, 
Hiftixa,orOrabixin Euboea,— though tney are alldefcribed as cities 
of importance in the text of the atttbor,-^are duly placed in the 
map of M. lyAnville,— and ^ three firft, moreover,, difiinguiflied 
as independent ftates by their coins (till extant^ 

It has been before obferved, that the editor’s notes are almoft 
all hiftorical and geographical ; and in thefe fciences he difplays the 
fame fort of accuracy as in mmmar, of which we have quoted fo 
many edifying fpecimens» Thus Philip the (bn of Demeuius and. 

father 
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father of Perfeus, is called repeatedly Ehilip like Second^ thou^ 
he was the fomth regularly acknowledged King of Mac^onia of 
that namc^ — and if thefon of Caflander be admitted into 

the catalogue. The founder of the empire was Philip the fecond.* 

In tsdcing leave of this ponderous monument of operofc igno- 
rance and vain expenfe* we again declare that the purpofe of our 
animadverfions has been to admonifli and amend» not to infult and 
expofe« Though we have not afliimed a tragical tonCi the concern 
^at we feel at feeing such a pile ofTubbiih heaped up with fo much 
labour, and under the fan&ion of fuch authority, has been feiious 
indeed. In feme of the paflages which we have cited and endea- 
voured to amend, we found it impoHible to produce fenfe, and could 
therefore only attempt to make nonfenfe grammatical. Marw of 
the errors of the prefs, that have been fo forupuloufly copied from 
the former editions, utterly change the meaning of ^ words ; as 
for inMutt for &c. .&c. $ by .which the .young 

lludent may not only be perplexed^ but millecL That there are 
men of learning in the Univerfity of Oxford competent to a great 
undertaking of this kind, we can fcarcely allow oucfelves to doubts 
and happy 'ihould we be to roufe their induAuy and ftimulate their 
ambition, fo as to make them ihake off the benumbing influence of 
port and pr^udice, — do themfelves and their country honour, and 
the repuUic of letters eflential fervice. Nor let .them facrifice to 
the frivolous tafte of bookrcolleclors:s who value an edition acr 
cording to the fize of the margin, the texture of the paper» and 
the tint of the ink. Thefe are decorations, which works of efta- 
bliflied reputation tmiv very properly receive from the royal prefles 
of the Louvre .and Klcuriai;: but let tliofe of Britilh univerfities be 
employed for .ftudents .and fcholars — to inftruiQ; the induftrious^ 
not to amufe the idle. 

There is now a wofk nouch wanted, to which mone but fuch a 
Body are competent, — both the labour and expenfe of it being be- 
yond the reach of an individual. It is an enlarged and improved 
edition of StepheiTs Greek Thefaurua, upon the plan that Gefner 
has followed in the Latin Thefaurus. Defe£live as this Greek 
lexicon is, it is the only one^ from which the Undent can obtain 
any generalinformation \ and it is now become fo fcarce and ei^ 
penfive, drat wery few of ihofe, who want it forufe, and not for 
fliow, have the means of procuring it. Should the Univerfity qf 
^Oxford attempt 'to retrieve its credit by fuch an undertaking, we 
hope that due confideration will be had of this4 and that to gratify 
the neceflities of the lludious, and not the vanities of the oitentsi- 
tiotts, will be ihe primary .and |iriQcipal obje^. 
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Art. XL The Orders in Conneil and fJie American Emharga 
beneficial to the Political and Commercial Interests of Great 
(, Britain, By liOrd Sheffield, pp. 51. London. G. & W* 
Nicol. 1S09. 


The Speech of James SUphen^ FjSq, hi the Debate in the House 
of Commons^ Ma^ch 1809, on Mr Whitbread's Motion re^ 
lative to the late Ovcrtnrrs of the Ameidcaii Government ; •wif/l 
Snpjdf'fiteniat'y Rc^narks cm the recent Orders in Council, pp, 
130. London, Hatchard. 1809. 


State of the Fw'eign Affairs of Great Britain^ for the Year 1 809. 

By Gould Francis Leckie, Esq. pp. 36. London. Chappie. 

1809. 

critical state of our foreign affairs, and the gross delusions 
which prevail respecting it, call loudly upon all good citi- 
7.cns to contribute their assistance towards the introduction of 
more sound and enlightened principles of policy, while it is yet 
possible to save the country by any change of^ measures. How- 
ever much the people may have been misled upon these subjects, 
we arc convinced that they entertain far less extravagant views 
than the Governnieilt ; and that the contempt in which they hold 
the late measures of their rulers, gives us some security for the 
favourable reception of more just and rational opinions, A ge- 
neral expression of the public sentiments may even yet reclaim 
the Government from the course in which they have so long per- 
sisted ; and the very weakness which has, especially of late, ren- 
dered our administration the object of contempt at home, and 
distrust among foreigners, may have the desirable effect of giv- 
ing scope to the good sense of the country. In truth, the sub- 
ject of our connexions with foreign states, from some imaginary 
difllcultie? supposed to attend the discussion of it, occupies far 
too little of popular attention. Ordinary readers, who will cheer- 
fully go through the details of a budget containing some half- 
dozen of new taxes, are afraid to grapple with topics relating to 
distant countries, and the operations of war, — at the same time 
that the paramount importance of the latter is bo universally felt, 
that every man considers the value of his property as affected by 
.each skirmish on the Ebro and the Danube ; and while the tid- 
ings of events in those remote quarters are sought after with al- 
most as much avidity as if they were passing in the neighbouring 
counties of this island, thp bulk of the people either judge of 
them blindly by their wishes, or are satisfied to rest upon the au- 
thority 
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thority of others— just as if there were some mystery in the sub- 
ject» and as if it were one which common sense and ordinary in- 
formation are wholly incapable of mastering. For our parts^ we 
are satisfied, tliat, until the understandings of the people of this 
country are steadily and habitually directed to the dealings of their ' 
rtilers with foreign states — until the nation is in the practice of 
exercising its judgment upon these matters, and of raising its, 
voice against their gross mismanagement — until, in short, Eng- . 
iishmen learn to form opinions^ and to express them, upon mea- 
sures which, though not immediately acting upon their individual 
concerns, are nevertheless inseparably connected with them, — it is 
in vain to expect from the Government that steady and enlighten- 
ed pursuit of the national good which ran only be secured by the 
constant vigilance of a jealous and intelligent public. In order to 
contribute our humble assistance to the promotion of discussions 
so essentially necessary on every account at the present moment, 
we have brought together, as the foundation of a single article, 
the tracts mention^ in the title# They may seem to fall under 
different classes ; but it will speedily be perceived, that the sub- 
jects are not to be separated without inconvenience. We shall 
first of all endeavour to make our readers acquainted with the me- 
rits of these publications. 

Lord Sheffield has frequently come before the public as an au- 
thor of pamphlets on commercial subjects % and, in so far as his 
works are remembered, he is universally allowed to hold the first 
place among political writers distinguished for the narrowness of 
their views, and their want of general information. While the. 
scienpe of which he professes to treat has been making great and 
continual progress, — while persons of all parties in practical poli- 
tics have vied with each other in doing homage to the liberal phi- 
losophy of the new school, while even th(?se who were bred 
under different systems have shown sense and manliness enough 
to adopt the modern improvements, and, some of them * in their 
old age have been found to desert the erroneous doctrines of their 
former years — Lord Sheffield alone remains exactly where he was 
before — alone rejects all improvement— nay, appears aa if quite 
unconscious of what has been doing on every side of him — stands 
stock still in the midst of a rapidly advancing age— and is seen 
poring over-his little custom-h^use note books, stone blind to tfie 
lights which are breaking in upon him from all quarters. Nor i$ 
it by this ridiculous posture only that he has attracted notice his 
little motions are always observed to point one way ; he bends to 

F f 4 existing 


* The late Lord Liverpool is an honourable instance* . See (Jur 
|revie\v of his valuable work on the Coinage of the Realm, 
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existing ministries^ and present measures j^his face is turned to- 
ward the King’s gate i — his Small outcry is always heard in behalf 

* of •whatever is* ’ It is true, his workmanship is so heavy and so 
clumsy, that he can render but little service to his patrons ; and, 

* were he an untitled candidate for readers, these patrons would 
very certainly cease to employ him. But they have made a Lord 
of him ; and it looks well to see such a one bepraising their mea- 
sures far more extravagantly than any of their daily papers. We 
presume, too, that Mr Canning may feel it gratifying, that a Lord 
should be found to prefix his name to a work in which Lord 
Grenville’s strictures on his diplomatic correspondence are actu- 
ally ascribed, without any hesitation, to envy of his (Mr Catir 
ningh !) ‘ supe^rior talents, energy and judgment ; ’ and of the 

* greater success of his (Mr Canning's/) measures. ’ 

The 6bje£t of the pamphlet now before us (which confiderably 
furpaffes any former difplay of thofe qualities generally recognized 
in Lord SheiEeld), is to fliow, not merely that the meafures of 
pur own Government^ and the American embargo, have done no 
harm to our trade, but that they have aflually proved beneficial. 
To give any abftraft of the argument by which this ftrange pofi- 
tion is fupported, iyjou|d be impolEb^^ for the defuliory chat 
(reafoning we cannot call it), and unconne^ed eftipates of this 
Writer, are incapable of abridgment! Wo ihall, however, give a 
few fpecimens of his attempts to bring good out of evil ; from 
Which our readers will perceive, that ifany minillry were fudden- 
ly to prohibit all foreign commerce, or, by an order in council, to 
prevent the land from being tilled, they might ftill hope for an 
advocate, who (Iiould difeover that thefe meafures were beneficial 
ito the country. 

The embargo, Lord Sheffield pontends, has deflroyed the Ame- 
rican carrying trade. Previous to this happy event, the fupply of 
Britifti commodities to ' foreign countries ' was daily getting more 
and more into the hands of the Americans. Oar own tonnage 
was conftantly decreafing, and theirs was augmenting in the fanie 
proportion. But they are kind enough, all at once, to ddlroy 
their trade by the embargo j — they can no longer fupply foreign 
countries with Britiih goods ; — this lucrative trade mull therefore 
return to ourfelves. Had he only explained in what manner the 
fufpenfion of trade between America and France opened the 
French ports permanently, or even fo^ a day’, to us, ihould 
Iiaye derived much comfort from this ingenious perfon’s difeoyery. 
Nor is this all. The trade l^etween England and foreign countries^ 
It feems, is fo beneficial that the embargo is to be thankfiUly re- 
ceived as tending to give us an additional (hare of it. But, fome 
how or another^ riiis embargo cuts us off from trade with at kalt 

* ' ‘ ' one 
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one foreign country, viz. America itfelf ; and this country happens 
to be the only one with which we bad any trade remaining. Lord 
Sheffield, however, is not difmayed by any fuch trifle. He boldly 
affirms, that this is no lofs. And here we muil quote bis own 
words, left we (hould be accufed of miiVeprefentation. In truth/ 
it might well be doubted that fuch a paiFage as the following 
could be found in any publication. 

* Of this we may be assured, that tliey (the Americans') never 
have, and never will, take from us any article which tliey can pro- 
cure cheaper or better from otlier countries. They find it highly 
advantageous to take our manufactures and produce, to enable them 
to carry on their commerce with other nations ; especially on account 
of tlie long credit which they obtain Here, and which no other coun- 
try can afford. They have the advantage of drawing immediately 
for the produce received from them, tliough they require and are al- 
lowed from twelve to eighteen months credit from ns. Indeed, so 
pertinaciously are the magnified advantages of the American trade 
insisted upon, with the view of intimidating us into measures highly 
injurious to British interests, that diey require even further contra- 
diction. It has the characteristics of the worst trade. The apparent 
balance in our favour liecomes nearly a nonentity. A trad6 with e- 
very country is certainly deurable ; inasmuch as an extensively ge- 
neral commerce witli the world secures us from a state of depend- 
ence on any one individual nation. But what advantages do we de- 
rive from an exportation, if we are not paid for it ? Wliich, most 
assuredly, is much more frequently the case, in the course of our 
trade with the citizens of the American States, than with any other 
country. Immense sums have been continually lost to our merchants 
and manufacturers, by the insolvency of their American customers ; 
and the payment of any pan of their accounts is always very slow 
and uncertain. ' (p. 13 .) — and so fortli. 

Again, the ftojppage of the cotton trade is beneficial. Their 
cotton was in fuch abundance, that it had become a dntg. We 
had glutted the market with yarn and goods. Tliere was no tell- 
ing where the evil might flop, when the embargo came and a£l:- 
ed, fays Lord Sheffield, * the part of a falutary medicine upon a 
previoufly difeafed body. ’ Previous to that happy event, the 
ftates of the Continent were fupplied with cotton- wool from A- 
merica. They might have learnt to manufiflure it without our 
affiftance ; but the embargo, and * our very politic prohibition of 
the export of the raw material, * have removed this rilk, and re- 
ftored to us — the fupply of the Continent. with cotton yarn, and 
goods ! After this we fliould perhaps ftop *, but we muft 'men- 
tion one Dthelr inftance of benefit refulting from the embargo, be* 
caufe it is, if poffible, Bill more unexpeAed. The linen manu- 
fa£lure of Ireland, it feems, flouriilies as well as ever it has done \ 
and one proof is given,— a late rife on Irifli linens of 40 6r 50 per 
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tent This, to be fiire, is in part owing, fays Lord Sheffield, to 
the fcarcity of flax-feed ariflng from the embargo, and in part to 
the exportation of German linens having been checked 5 but then, 
the fcarcity of foreign flax-feed, while it raifes the linens in the 
*tnean time, will ultimately encourage the cultivation of the ar- 
ticle at home. 

This very profound writer, however, feems confeious that he 
mu ft not always occupy fuch high ground. He therefore defeends 
to combat with thofe who accufe the Orders in Council, and the 
embargo, of having injured our trade ; and proceeds with fome 
warmth, but with his ufual fuccefs, to repel fuch infinuations. 
He accordinglj' aiTerts, that other caufes than thofe famous mea- 
furcs protkiced the defalcation which our trade fuffered laft year. 
The only one, liowever, which he fpecifies, is the abolition of the 
flave trade. This event, he fays, happening during laft year, de- 
prived us of the African market for our merchandize. We muft 
flop to wipe out fo foul an afperflon. The defalcation in queftion 
was feven millions upon the exports. The African flave trade never 
employed one million ; as Lord Sheffield either knows, or ought to 
know, before he prefumes to touch fuch a fubje£t. The flave trade 
was not aboliftied laft year, but the year before ; as this writer either 
knows, or ought to know, before he dares to range himfelf on the 
fide of any queftion efpoufed by Mr Stephen. With what indig^r 
nation muft that diftingwiflied perTon have fpurned at fuch an apo- 
logy for his favourite meafures !«-a defence of the Orders in Council 
at the expenfe of the abolition! 

The eftimate of our trade having fulFered a defalcation of fourteen 
millions, in confequence of the Orders in Council and the embargo, 
is attacked, in different ways, by this noble author. He firft tries to 
beat down the fum by various means 5 but, failing in this, he has re- 
f ourfe to the following. * Nothing, * fays he, ‘ can be more abfurd, 
than that of adding import to c'xport, by way of marking our lofs 
of trade; becaufe it is the difference between import and export, 
and not the aggregate of both, which conftitutes the grofs amount 
of the balance of trade, and which furnilhes the only bafis upon 
which an eftimate of the profit or lofs to the country can be 
founded.* So that, according to Lord Sheffield, it is better for 
a country to have a trade of one million of exports, and one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of imports, than a trade of one hundred 
millions of exports, and ninety-nine millions and a half of im- 
ports. We prefume it is linnecefl'ary for usi after this, to purfue 
any further the lucubrations of the Lord Sheffield. We cannot, 
however, refrain from alking him, before we part, never, as we 
earneftly hope, to meet again, how it happens, that he, who has, 
during a long life of bad pamptUets, been harping perpetually up- 
on 
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on the wifdom and neceffity of the navigation laws, (hould have 
fuddeniy become the moft zealous advocate of meafures profefled* 
ly hoftile to thofe ]nws-*-meafures, the whole efFe^^s of which are 
exprefsly ftated to be an infringement upon the navigation and co- 
lonial fyftem ? We put it to his difcrction, if he will allow no 
higher appeal, whether any thing that may have palTed between 
himfelf and rhe late adminiftration, can juftify fuch a breach of 
confiftency in a prudential view ? What though the members of 
that adminiHration are no longer in power ? The time may come 
when they (hall again rule. And if Lord Sheflield could fufpend 
his attack upon them until they were entirely out of place, his 
ground of quarrel having been laid early in their fliort reign, he 
plight furely have waited a little longer for the chance of its prov- 
ing unneceflary. * 

Mr Stephen is a champion of a different character. His speech, 
like all his other publications, is replete v^’ith talent and informa- 
tion ; and, erroneous as we conefeive it to be in its general ten- 
dency, it has undoubtedly the merit of much ingenuity and per- 
fect precision. Mr Stephen understand*' the^ Subject, and the 
science to which it belongs, too well, to confeodi like Lord Sbef^ 
field, that the Orders in Council were in themselves of advantage. 
He contents himself with maintaining, that they had a tendency 
to relieve us from a greater evil that our trade with Europe 
was gone at any rate, in consequence of the Berlin decree ; — and 
that this act of retaliation might restore, but could not furtherim- 
pair it ; — and finally, that the embargo, which closed our trade 
with America, was not occasioned by these Orders ; but, .on the 
contrary, was most likely to be removed by a steady adherence to 
them. Without entering at large into a discussion which has 
now lost its chief interest, we must beg leave to make one or 
two remarks on those several propositions. 

In the first place, we conceive it to be no longer a matter of 
doubt, that the issuing of these Orders, or the apprehension of 
their issuing, was one of the main causes of the embargo. In 
point of fact, it is established, that the substance of the Orders 

was 


* As if to cover over the inconsistency which we have complained 
of, Lord Sheffield introduces a violent invective against the Ameri- 
can Intercourse Act, repeating all the gross misrepresentations of 
that measure which were first propagated by the sliipping interest. 
Can he be ignorant that the act only made two changes in the ‘tno- 
nopoly law, of which one was nominal or formal merely, and the 
other a change in favour of the monopoly ? The power of suspend- 
ing the law formerly exercised by colonial govemors, was transferred 
to the Privy Council ; and the barter of sugar and coffee with the 
Americans, formerly allowed, was, wc think very improvidentl» 
prohibited . 
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Miras known at Philadelphia on the 10th or 12th of December ^ 
and the President’s message, suggesting the embargo, was not 
delivered till the 18th. But the fact is officially confirmed by a 
letter from Mr Maddison to the American amoassador in diis 
country, in which he expressly says, * that, among the consider- 
ations which enforced the measure of the embargo, was the pro- 
bability of such decrees as were issued by the British government 
on the i 6th November, 1807;— the lanraage of the Britieh ga- 
zettes, with other indications, having left little doubt that such 
were meditated. ^ If any thing more were wanting to demon- 
strate that our Orders were among' the main causes ^ the embar- 
go, it can only be necessary to recoHect, that America has made 
a distinct offer to withdraw the embargo, provided we would re- 
cal those Orders. 

With regard, again, to the alleged destruction of our foreign 
trade by the Berlin decree, we nave to observe, in the first 
place, that tins decree was issued in November 1806, just twelve 
months before our Orders in Council ; and that, in this inter- 
vening year, when the Berlin decree stood a/on^, our foreign 
trade is admitted to have been greater Am it had ever been nt any 
former period^ while it is equally certain, that, in the year after 
the date of our Orders, diat trade was diminished to the extent of 
no less than fourteen millions. The fact is, that, after a feeble 
effort to enforce the decree immediately after it was issued, it be- 
came a mere dead letter till the month of September or October 
1807, when this effort was repeated, and a few vessels were cap- 
tured or detained ; in consequence of which, we are now * satis- 
fied 


* When, on a former occaacm, (see vol. XII. p. 232, &c.) we 
denied these facts, and maintained that the Berlin decree had re.* 
mained quite inefficient up to die date of our Orders, 'we proceeded 
altogether on the evidence brought by the petitioners against these 
Orders, and were not aware of me tenor, or even of the existence of 
the counter evidence produced by the ministry in their support. Mr 
Stephens, we are confident, will believe us upon ow solemn aver- 
Tncnt ; hut, for the satisfaction of more ignoble pardsans, we beg 
leave to observe, that while the evidence upon wiiieh we proceeded had 
been made puhlici juris^ by bring printed in a vendible pamphlet, 
the counter evidence was in the possession of members cf the legislature 
only j and we rather diink had not found its way to Edinburg, in a 
single instance, if indeed it had oven been printed at the time f April 
1808] when the article now referred to was written. That the writer 
of iliat article was altogetlier ignorant of its import, 'and uncertain even 
as to its existence, is inanifest from the latiraage he uses in p. 233, 
where he says, that though he understands that Mr Perceval ba6m^ 
mwnced his intention to bnng other evidence^ he cannot ludp relying en* 

tuely 
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fied that a considerably alarm was ex<^!ted j the premium of in-* 
aurance was raised % and some suspension of trade took place* 
The effect^ howeTer, had been precisely the same when the de- 
cree was originally issued in November 1 806 ; but^ after a mo- 
mentary panic and alarm, the edict was disregarded both by us 
and by Amc^rica \ and the trade went on as if it had never been 
enacted* If it ever can be safe to reason from the past to the fu- 
ture» it was natural to have anticipated the same consequences in 
October 1807* Without waiting for this, however, and without 
allowing a moment^s time to see how the late proceedings were 
received in America, our government issued the Orders in Coun- 
cil, which necessarily gave pernranency and real effect to the de- 
crees of the enemy, and increased and ensured ail the evils by 
which they are said to have been suggested* 

But, even supposing that our foreign trade had been, in a great 
measure, destroyed; by the Berlin decree, how, we would ask Mr 
Stephen, was it to be restored by our Orders in Council 5 This, 
it may be remarked, is a question which is cautiously avoided by 
the learned gentleman through the whole course of his statement Si 
and indeed the answer tp it is decisive of the case before us. Our 
Orders could only prove beneficial to our trade, by producing an 
effect which, it must now be admitted, they faded completely to 
produce and which we humbly conceive every man of common 
sense might have been aware that they bad no chance of produc- 
ing. They could only promote our trade by annoying and im- 
poverishing the enemy, so far as to make him rescind his decrees, 
and restore neutral commerce to its original freedom. Now, it 
is certain that they did trot produce this effect ; and indeed ir hat 
always been inconceivable to us, that any person of a sane mind 
should have thought it possible that they should* 

If this effect were not produced, the Orders could evidently do 
nothing to restore the trade which the Berlin decree had taken a- 
way i and the probability, or, we may say, the certainty^ was, 
that they would take away a part of what that decree had left. 
The most favourable of all suppositions is, that America had fic- 
quiesced in these Orders, and agreed to conform herself to them at 
all points. If she had doxie so^ however, it was evidently ten to one 
at least, that France would^have gone to war with her ; and there 
was an end, of oottrAe, to all the neutral trade of the world, and 
to our share in it* But even if France bad still recognised her 

Tieutnilit-y, 

tirely upon that now before inm^ Tliis much it seems necessary to 
have said in explanation of our mistake, in point of fact. It must 
be evident^ from what is stated in, the text, that it has scarcely any 
effect upon the true and substantial argument of the case. 
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neutrality, there was an end, at any rate, of her trade to the 
Continent of Europe ; and as it is admitted that* at least two 
thirds of the goods she takes from us during the war are destin- 
ed for the Continent, there was an end, at the same time, of two 
thirds of our trade with her, or, in other words, of two thirds 
of our whole foreign trade. Mr Stephen does not speak to this 
point either ; which we humbly conceive to be conclusive against 
the policy of the Orders, even on tlie most favourable supposi- 
tion as to their reception among the neutrals. 

But the fact was, that they were not so received nor submitted 
to — and we must say, that it was utterly extravagant and absurd 
to imagine that they ever would be so submitted to. Instead of 
trading with us under these Orders, America lays on an embargo, 
and passes a nonintercourse law, which are enforced with a ri- 
gour hitherto unprecedented in ^e history of such regulations. 
The consequence is, that the year after these salutary and restor- 
ative orders are issued, our commerce suffers a diminution to the * 
extent of at least fourteen millions Sterling ; and that, although 
their natural operation was counteracted in that year, by a great 
variety of accidental circumstances which could not be reckoned 
on when the rash experiment was begun. We allude to the open- 
ing of Spain and Portugal, ancl our military expeditions in these 
countries,— the struggle made by Sweden, and the increased com- 
munication with Brasil and Spanish America,— not to mention the 
fact, that the year which gives this amount of loss, comprehends 
the period when shipments were made on both sides, before the 
operation of the embargo, and when hazards were run by neu- 
tral adventurers, upon the presumption that neither of the regula- 
tions would be enforced, as they actually were. Had it not been 
for these circumstances, our loss of trade in consequence of the 
Orders, would probably have been more than double of What it ac- 
tually was; — and this boasted cure for our commercial embarrass- 
ments, would, in all probability, have reduced our whole foreign 
trade to a little wretched smuggling in Europe and America. 

Such, it appears, too, was the slow and reluctant conviction 
of the very persons who projected this most perilous experiment. 
They saw that to persist in it was ruin ; and accordingly, on the 
26th of April 1809, they, with a very i>ad grace, rescinded, and 
utterly revoked these portentous proclamations ; and substituted 
in .their place a nominal blockade of a part only of the countries 
from which our trade is excluded. This measure was adopted 
several weeks after Mr Stephen had made his speech in support of 
tlie Orders ; but, fortunately, before the printed report of it was 
ready for publication. He has an opportunity, therefore, in a 
postscript, to attempt to reconcile bis arguments in behalf of the 

Orders^ 
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Orders, with this practical and conaplete acknowledgment 6f their 
impolicy ; and, dexterous and ingenious as he is, the task^ it may 
easily be conceired, proves somewliat embarrassing. For our 
own parts, we are so well satisfied with the revocation, that we 
were not disposed to have inquired very strictly into any pretence 
with which our baffled experimentalists might have covered their 
retreat, had this not been rendered necessary by the tone of defi- 
ance with which the delusion is mahitained in the work now be- 
fore us. 

The hint for Mr Stephen’s plea of consistency is contained in 
the late Order itself. In consequence of ^ diverse changes m our 
relations with foreign powers' since the date of the former Orders^ 
it has become necessary, rt is said, to alter them ; and the altera- 
tions,, it is subsumed, are merely such as were necessary to ac- 
commodate the said Orders, the principle of which it seems is 
not abandoned, to those new relations. Now, we would merely 
observe, 1st, that no changes had taken place which required any 
alteration on the old Orders, if the principle was not to be aban- 
doned } and, 2d]y, that the alterations adopted, amount to a total 
and radical change of system, and have no reference to the change 
of our relations with foreign powers. 

The substance of the original Orders was, that neutrals should 
not trade with any country subject to the controul of France, or 
any country from which our trade was excluded by decrees simi- 
lar to that of Berlin, without previously coming here, and paying 
for a license. Now, the only change which had taken place pre- 
vious to April last was, that Spain had ceased to be under the 
controul of France, and that our trade was no longer excluded 
from its ports. It was not even necessary, therefore, we humbly 
conceive, to make any public declaration whatever, in order to 
exempt neutrals trading to Spain from the restriction of our Or- 
ders j but, at all events, nothing more than a simple declaration, 
that Spain was no longer in that situation, could possibly have 
been necessary, had it really been the intention of Government 
to adhere to the spirit and principle of the Orders cf November 
1807. 

The fact is, however, that they have totally and entirely aban- 
doned that principle ; and that these Orders, with the whole sys- 
stem on which they proceeded, have been retracted and renounced, 
ill the most complete and unequivocal manner. In the first plsice, 
the whole provisions for forcing neutrals to touch at this country, 
and to submit to a certain tax on their ulterior commerce, which 
formed the most characteristic, and by far the most offensive part 
of the original Orders, are entirely given up. In the second place, 
the order for condemning vessels having a certificate of origin 
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on board, the only other unprecedented arid very oppressive part 
of our regulation, is also absolutely and totally rescinded ; and, 
finally, the blockade, instead of extending to all the countries 
• from which our trade is excluded, extends only to France, Hol- 
land, and the north of Italy. When such a relaxation is permit- 
ted in words, it is perfectly well known, that a still greater re- 
laxation is reckoned on in practice. A partial blockade, ^►ithout 
actual investiture, is always violated to a great extent, without 
any great hazard. A neutral clearing out for Ancona, which is 
without the limit, may easily run into Pezaro, which is within It, 
unless some of our cruisers be actually on the station ; and so 
with all the other ports, except those of France herself, and the 
central districts. The Orders in Council, then, are utterly and 
entirely withdrawn ; and the blockade, by which they ,J^ave been 
replaced, might be admitted to be no more than an ordinary act 
of retaliation, if our situation was not such as to render retalia- 
tion on the enemy as ruinous to ourselves as to the neutrals. 

The pamphlet of Mr I^ckie consists of five short tracts, as 
he calls them, written in his dogmatical and pedantic manner ^ 
but evidently the work of an acute man, well informed upon 
most parts of his subject, accustomed to think for himself, and 
rather betrayed into error by his boldness, than by any ordinary 
defect of understanding. In theSe pages, he continues the view of 
foreign afiairs published last year, and noticed in our Twenty-fifth 
^un^r. His present lucubrations are apparently more hasty, 
*4116, contain much less of valuable matter, with a large portion of 
his former paradoxes. 

He set-, out with much general abuse of the present ministry, 
and seems, indeed, to be no great admirer of any of the mea- 
sures pursued by any British statesman. Of the conduct of the 
Spanish war, it is certainly not easy to apeak with too much dis- 
approbation. But Mr I^eckte is almost equally severe upon those 
who think peace with France is possible under any circumstances 
short of such a change of system as could only, we apprehend, 
be expected from a counter revolution, accompanied by a dis- 
memberment of that empire. He concludes his remarks, or ra- 
ther dicia upon this topic, with the foQowing passage, which we 
extract, as very characteristic of his usual manner of unriting, 

* Those who have reflected maturely on Ae real position of Ae 
Fr^ch government, and Ae conduct it has held m all negotiations 
for peace, must be convinced Aat it could never be sincere,, and that 
it could not, from its situation, desire peace. 

‘ If members of the House of Commons would give Acniselves 
time to reflect, we Aoiild not hear them making vague propositions 
on this topic : if they did reflect, Aeir minds could not be occupied 
by that which, from the nature of things, is at the present moment 
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impossible. When we arc told, in the same assembly, that we had 
better agree to bad conditions to day, than worse to-morra^j^^nd ^ 
are put in mind of the buying of the sibylline books, * we must 
doubt the sincerity of the speaker, for his own credit : the sibylline 
books were to be obtained only by purchase. If Britain should ever 
be reduced to buy peace, she must acknowledge her own slavery. 
This reasoning is so unworthy of a Briton, that it is to be hoped it 
will not often be obtruded on so respectable an assembly. ’ p. 13. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remind our readers that the 
argument here alluded to is altogether misconceived by Mr Lee- 
kie. No man has ever ventured to recommend that England 
should purchase a peace, because she cannot do without it — or 
sliould lower her tone, and humble her high spirit more this year 
than she did the last, in consequence of any losses she has sus- 
tained. But in treating with France respecting the affairs of our 
allies, it is quite obvious that the terms which we obtain for them 
must, in some degree, be governed by the fortune which has at- 
tended their exertions against the common enemy \ and that we 
cannot expect to place Austria, Prussia and Sw^en upon the 
same footing, now, on which we might fairly have ho'ped to secure 
them, before Vienna, Berlin and Finland were overrun by the 
French armies. 

Having laid peace entirely out of the question, our author pro- 
ceeds to trace the probable aggrandizement of France. She will, 
he thinks, make war upon Austria, f and wholly dismember that 
monarchy. The subjects of the imperial states have no attach- 
ment to their rulers ; and, as long as the feudal institutions re- 
main, no reason for making common cause with them. France, 
he says, is aware of this ; and will take care to addre^^ herself 
to the vulnerable point of the House of Lorraine. The Turkish 
frontiers are covered with principalities in a state of nominal sub- 
mission to the Porte, or open rebellion against its authority* 
Greece is ripe for insurrection j and the French army ia Dalma- 
tia will easily raise the standard for the people of that country. 
By popular commotion at Constantinople, the way will be open- 
ed for the French troops to the capital of this disjointed empire; 
and the Turk, being driven across the Hellespont, will establish 
himself in Bithynia ; while the rest of Asia Minor, being under 
a powerful and rebellious pasha, Cara Osman Oglu, both that 
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* « We are certainly not under the necessity of purchasing sibylline 
prophecies to enable us to foresee tlie national ruin arising from such 
miserable reasoning. ’ 

f This work was published some mouths ago, just before the war 
broke out between France and Austria. 
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chief Tiv.d the Sultan will hecomo subservient to the intrigues of 
Fr.mce j iiini, keeping one an liier in clicck, will be in.ule the 
iniiiistersS oi her furrher aggirindize nent in the Kast. O.ur an- 
*'lhor is peculiaiiy indignant at the British government for having 
attt'inpted, by a secoinl mission^ ti> c()nclude a treaty witli tlie 
Pi^Tirtc, after Sir Arthur Paget V. had failed, lie conceives tliis to 
be a humiliating step; anti predif.-.s a repetition of failure and 
*^!sgracc, Vv'ldch we rejoice to think has by no means occurred. 
He is odVnded chiefly because Turkey is weak, and may soon be 
ciestroved by France ; but, in our view of the subject, these are 
tlie very reasons why th^ pride of Engiand may sleep secure in 
her nej.:Otl: tioris with 'i'ut key* 

Mr Lev.kie*s next s^cp is an easy one. Persia has long been dis- 
tracted by civil co‘nmotrons ; and is both occupied in part by re- 
bejlious chiefs, and surround ’d by predatory tnb^^s, whose incur- 
sions that government is too feeble to repress. Ikre, then, says 
our author, are materials in abundance foi tiic ^ ihvtdc et inipera\^ 
and the influence Prance in the councils of that vi^oak power 

sure to become paramount as soon as she enters fairly upon 
]»er fivonrite plan of Eastern conquests He considers it as quite 
CivtaiVi, that, this footing once established, Buonaparte will form 
a native at my in Persia upon t!ie model of our sepoy system j 
am!, uniting v'i,n hims.lf the IVT^.hr.ittas, will be cmibled to over- 
throw our ompn- In Itjdin. Tliis event, Mr Leckie views as sy- 
nonymous With t*.e ruin of our lin.mccs, our commerce and our 
jraval pow^ i. (p. ‘2(>. jMtjjf/v.) A td, as he holds it to be of 
Jiiile morn wlicther we quieily aw. .it such a catastrophe, or 
;;dopt impel lect ine.i« uu-s for waidnrg it otT, he is very anxious, 
and, as usual, peih'Ctly decided in r. commending that a course 
of violent procendi, .rs, fcMi»ed upon the model of our late East 
Indian policy, shoul I iorthwith bo a]q lied to the court of Sheraz 
or Isjjal'.an. One is really at a loss whw l.-.r most to admire the 
tiiougliilessnesj wincli d.ct. tes tins tX’ggcrated vi/w of the evil, 
c'-r the stran forg ’•tfulnc^s of j .ii’tipie that sr.ggcsts^ the reme- 
dy, It is, '/ovt*!, only a i.irricular aj^piicaLun or Ins universal 
medici: w; : ' lie prescribe^ in the conciusion of his work, for 

all the liis the world i> now Ldboining under. 

'The only W’ay to counteract tlie progress of the French arms, ac- 
conhng to Mr Reekie, is to adi pt " a plan of insular conquest. ’ — : 

* We conr complain, fays he, ‘ that our population is infe- 
rio’- to c>»‘ want of men; aud jet v, c icjecr the oiiiy remedy in na- 
ture, whicli is, to increase oin i-^rrilorie;!, and embody other nations 
in the pale' of our ov n empire. ' In short, that which France is 
byj-md, Ei;r>ajM j mid become by sea ; and, if our author recom- 
mends the plan of- aiiuring by benefits the people of the coun-' 
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tries which we are to seize from their lawful rulers, in prefer- 
ence to the attack of both government and people by mer^ force^ 
it is only because he holds it to be the plai: most iikjly to suc- 
ceed, arid that which the French themselves have commonly foumfr 
tile most practicable; In pursuing the details oi this dignified sys- 
tem, and explaining in what cases it may be acted upon, he no 
doubt stops short ratlier prematurely ; for unfovtunat dy it is one 
of, evils attending sucli an ab.Jiuonment of all principle, at 
least in the case of England, that extremely little is to be got by 
it ; and> indeed, v/e fear this is the only reason why our rulers 
have not cairied it into £ iTcct upon a large scale* Mowever, as 
far as thty h.ive gone,' Mi Lcckie higldy approves of tlieir policy. 
Tlie expedition to Copenhagen is, according to nlm, the only 
right thing they ever did. The giving up of Zcjiland, and their 
refusal to receive the homage of the people of Norway,. which 
he believes was oiTf’red, were in his eyes the very height of fody ; 
and he now calls upon tlicm to seize the Greek islands, inVito 
over the Greeks from the Mainland,— and thus (for he can make 
a stride as well as most projectors) both establish an eiTectual 
check to the progress of the French views in Asia, At'rica#and 
Egypt, and prevent them from ever acquiring a naval powrr in 
the Mediterranean. Although, by entering into this (xemplifica- 
tion, Mr I^eckie has, more than any other pci ‘.i n, displayed the 
emptiness of the scheme, he is only one of a numerous class of 
politicians who at pn^sent favour ihe adoption of this, or some- 
thing nearly approachipg to this, system of maritime aggression* 
In the quel, we shall have an opportunity of considering irS 
merits more fully. 

\Vc sliall now' proceed to lay before our readers a summary of 
tl;e reflecrions suggested by the^ present state of this country,, 
with a view to its extenul relations. • ' The praspects of our al- 
lies and the policy which ought be pursbed tov^ards them, and 
towards tl’.e tommon enenjy, are the leading topics that enter in- 
to this discussion* In treating of them, we camiot promise the 
reader either any great noVclty, or any immediate consolation. A 
repetition of the same fatal errors abroad, which began ti'c destruc- 
tion of the old established order of things — and. of tiie lamentfiblt!? 
blunders at home which prev^enred us from assisting Europe with 
our immense resources— naturally calls for a renewal of those re- 
marks which we have upon former occasions submitted to the pub- 
lic — while it almost extinguishes the hope of any iiumediate g'cod 
being now done, even by the moSt radical change of system. We- 
arc now beset, however, with dangers m ue imminently iiiyectiwg 
the safety of this empire, than any with winch it has heretofore been 
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menaced ; and these it may yet be possible, by prudence and spi- 
rit, to turn away. 

Of the states which France has either completely subdued, or 
‘3^0 far mastered as to render them subservient to her purposes, — 
some are licl'd in subjection by force alone, while others arc wil- 
ling instruments of her oppressions. Tlie former class is more 
numerous than the latter ^ which, but for the impolicy of Eng- 
land and ]:er allies, M'ould have been small indeed. It is im- 
possible to doubt, even if we had no direct information upon 
the subject, — that in Switzerland, where so much violence has been 
done to the freedom and national spirit of the people, — and in 
Holland, where,, beside the dbregard shown to all the political 
feelings of the inhabitants, the comforts of each' individual have 
been abridged by (he stagnation of trade, the name of French op- 
pression must be as odious as it would be in England itself, should 
it ever unhappily be known amongst us. In those two countries 
the French are hated by all ranks and descriptions of men ; and any 
change that would restore to the one her ancient constitutions, and 
ro the other a pacific intercourse with EngLind, would be hailed 
with universal acclamation. But both have suffered so severely 
by war, and are indeed so thoroughly overrun with French agents 
and troops, that they are probably the last spots of ground on the 
Continent where resistance to France can be expected to spring up, 
until something sh^l have happened elsewhere to reialer the ex- 
periment at once easy and sure. 

The case of the Italian states is somewhat different. There, 
indeed, an abhorrence of the French prevails ; but it is confined 
to the regular clergy and the lower* orders of the people— with 
such of the other ranks as have suffered iruli vidua 11 y by ex- 
actions or changes in the government. The former classes 
are not very important, and are likely soon to follow the ge- 
neral feelings of the# superiors; the latter are, of course, not 
very numerous. The secular clergy, and the middle ranks of 
the people have been considerable gainers, in most of the Italiain 
states, by the change \ and such of the higher classes as have not 
suffered by it, having only but a slender attachment to the antient 
order of things, would cqrtainly risk nothing in any attenipt to re- 
store it. In Italy,, however, as in most of the Continental states, 
there is a general feeling of dislike and dtead of France \ which, 
were the question capable of such a decision, would no doubt 
lead men to give their voices against having any further connexion 
with that powerful and restless neighbour. The fetty states in 
the north of Germany, among which we must unhappily now 
reckon the Prussian monarchy, are only kept in subjection by the 
eolnstant application of force. The temper of courts, reduced to 
a state of xlie most galling dependence^ either upon a French 
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prince, or an ambassador with paramount author! ty, may e^asily be 
■conceived j and the symptoms of open revolt, which in many 
places manifested thenfiselves, are a sufficient proof that the spirij 
of the people even goes before that of their superiors. Of Aus- 
tria -it is unnecessary to spe.ik in this view of the subject. Whe- 
ther the result of the present war shall be to leave the House of 
Hapsburg a nominal sovereignly, or to reduce it within the limits 
of*a petty principality, ^nd distribute its vast dominions amongst 
a set of new potentates, the people of those countries, and their 
rulers (by which we of course always mean the class of persons pos- 
sessing great natural influence, without considering who may be ac- 
cidentally placed at the head of affairs) will long continue hostile to 
French oppression, and disposed to avail themseivcs of any pre- 
mising opportunity of regaining their independence. The same 
may be safely asserted of Spain, but in a much greater degree. 
If, which seems but too certain, France should estaolish her power 
in the Peninsula, she w'ill long find it a source of wcaicness and 
distraction, — a province only to be kept in subjection by the same 
strong harul which subdued it, — and ready, at die first fiu'ourahle 
moment, to shake off tlie yoke. But the states v/hich may be 
formed out ctf the Austrian and Spanish monarchies will at first 
be almost as submissive to the conqueror as Switzerland or Hol- 
land. They may require, especially the Spaniards, more French 
troops to keep them in order ; they may feel a greater degree of 
stifled indignation at their oppressions ; they may be somewhat 
less calculiiting^than the Dutch in their designs of resistanfce 
we cannot have any doubt that, for some time at least, th^y will 
be averse to a renewal of the scenes through w^hich their depend- 
ence shall have been securedj and wdlKonly venture to 'move iyhen 
the course of events shall render success nearly certain. 

Let us stop here, then, for a moment,|.to ask what prospect 
there is of an effectual resistance to France from the efforts, of those 
states upon whom her yoke now presses with the greatest weight ,? 
Unless some unexpected change takes place in the posture of her 
affairs, there is not a chance even of any attempt being made by 
those countries to regain their independence. Ijiey are animated^ 
indeed, by a common feeling of hatred towards tlieir common 
tyrant ; but they are separated — divided— insulated : they have no 
communication among themselves, — no confidence in each other: 
they are, like the subjects of a tyrant, whose cruelties have Jong 
made every mortal under his dominion ardently pray for his speedy 
downfall. He has no counsellor whom he can trust,— no supporc 
to expect from any part of his empire, were a struggle to com-* 
mence : his forces are trifling in power, compared to the niu)ti- 
tjud^s who are daily and hourly panting after his destruction : the 
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pretorian f;n.''.v<ls th'''irsclves hate him, and would willingly help 
to cut liim oiF; th.e wiude fran'.e ol his government is rouen, and 
wants but a breath to overthrow it; — yer still is he secure from 
insuiT'^ctiop, if eiuiowcd with a tolerabie share of promptitude and 
ccui a;;e. lit- h.r* ai ways Ktrn.'g'h enough to overwhelm a single in- 
dividu d, or a small knot of coniSpivntors. Each man considers 
and nflectf. on die ccrtahi ruin that awaits himself, should he be- 
gin tiu* resi‘'!arice, and meet widi no support; — the more than equal 
chance of deflriiclioii to which he exnofes himfelf, fliould he com- 
mence a renflancc likely to fiiccecd in the eiid. Even among the 
guards of the tyrant, a fimilnr feeling prevails. No man trufts his fel- 
iow. A partial infiirreiilion fpeenllv defeated, from time to time 
Arength.ens the common apprehenHon ; or a plot, prematurely dif- 
clofed, increafes the mutu 1 fufpicions of all dalles. A general 
belief prevails, ^hat things will continue as they arc at ffrelent ; 
and that the ruling power will aiway^i fuccred. And thus are def- 
potifiTis p'^rpetuatod amidll the ur.ivtrfdl exeentions of nvaiikind, 
ii.'arly by the cperatiori of the fame feelings w'l.ich fupport the 
moft i\ gul.^r, enlightened, mul beneficent lylUur.s of government, 
that ' "ve been reared up to be fs the fpecics. It would be as chi- 
niericril to expc£l a mutiny among the valtal ft ites of France, who 
are tut n. i' jn.jpatienr of her ypke, as ainongft the inlrabitants of 
Ka:uz v\^(\ tiourdeaux, or th.e conferipts of the years i8oB and 
1609. In making tiils comparifon, we are indeed putting the cafe 
j j:uich more ftrongly againll France than the fads w arrant; for, wnh 
the exception of fltdland, and the ibues itito v/hic!'. rhe cor.fcnprioii 
has been introduced, either imnvniiatdy, or by mVans c f b.rg*' re- 
quifitions of men made to tlu-ir gcvcrnmciUc, ^ tlue changes cf- 
fedeO by the French invafion have been favourable to tl:e indivi- 
dual happiii''r 3 of the inhabitants ; fo that the hatred of France iy 
liable to coididerable diminution, inafmuch as rlie 11 iiiomit anript- 
' tides, and fpirit of iifdependencc, are gradually ujuiermihed by 
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* We believe it will be foimd, upon mature consideration of xhe 
subject, tliat this is the only line which can safely be drawn. The 
clFects of a nniijber of the inhabitants of any coiintiy serving with 
the French armies, and sharing in their conquests, arc, no doubt, 
to be estimated as tending somcwdiat tq unite that country with 
rW.ce, and to make it share in her cr.piltie? towards other nations ; 
bn't, at tlie utmost, this is only a deduction to be made from the 
great and permanent effects of the conscription, in implanting :i 
rooted antipathy to French tyranny, wherever that most odious of 
all oppressions is introduced. Where this is the case, no beneficial 
changes, which can be effected in any other respect, will ever go 
far to counteract its consequences, or reconcile the people to tlieh 
hew lot^ 
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tlip folia benefits which the chanfr*' of maft rs has conferred.. 
Thu- , wliiJe the Dutch fi-om the min of their tr.ide, and the Ge- 
iiocfe and Wirtomber^crs from the confcr'ption, feel an nnminj;- 
led antipathy to ttic French cpprefiions, becaufe t!ie national feel-# 
ings, and the interoft-' af indlviduils, coiicnr to produce this fenti- 
mcnt, the Hunejaru ns, fhould they' fall .indcT tne doirjiiion of a 
French chief, will f«el their diflike to tlie change iVi'rii^atcd by this, 
boon which the pc.!cy of ti c conqueror will not fail to bellow 
along witli it — a relief from feudal Oj^preiliOns, and from the prs* 
lent gdliing fyilenn of comirercial reftraints. 

Thus lar we have been confidjering the fituation of thofe coun- 
tries which are held in fubjeefion to France by force, contrary to 
their interefls and inclinations. It is unqueltionable, however, 
and much to be lamented, that there are others which yield a very- 
willing obcdir'iice to her commands ; and although the number of 
thefe, as well as their alienation from the good caufe, has been 
greatly increafed by the impolitic conduft of England and her al- 
lies, there are fcveral whofe natural leaning is towards the enemy. 
Amoi-vg thefe Riiffia ftands firll:. Her diftance from France, her 
vaft ill-peopled territory, her want of fea-coaft, and the defire 
^yhich (he has long felt to fuppiy this deficiency — a defire which 
cannot be gratified by cooperating with England ; — her jealoufy of 
Aultria Thefe, and other circumftances, obvioully luggeit them- 
felves as likely, in general, to incline that great unwiildy empire 
to coopf’rate with the en??my, and league with him in fpoiltng the 
rcil of Europe, however accidental occurrences might, for a time, 
give a better diu^ction to its policy. From fuchconfiderations it was, 
that we long ago ventured to predict <i fpeedy termination of the al- 
liance between RufTia and England. The reader who may do us the 
^honour of referring to our Number for J.inuary iboy, will find a 
full flnterncnt of our views upon this point. It was pubiiilied iu 
the midit of very confident hopes, prevalent, as ufual, of victories 
over France by our Ruffian allicvS; but thofe whom that iTitentent 
might fatisfy, could neiti)er be difappointed by the progrefs of the 
French arms during the remaining part of the campaign, nor fur- 
prifed at the termination of the alliance which followed. Soon 
after the peace of Til fit, indeed, the operation of the circum- 
ftances to which we have alluded, received a nipft powerful fap- 
port from the wretched policy that induced England to attack a 
ftate placed under the efpecial protection of Rufik, — and at once 
to lofe all chance of reclaiming the court of St Petcriburgh from 
French influence, — and to convert a friendly nation, naturally hoi- 
tile to France, and jealous of Ruffia, into a bitter enemy. From 
that unfortunate period, may moll probably be dued, not only 
the hoftile difpofition of Denmar|c, but the cordial cooperation of 
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Ruffiii with France ; but we cannot deny the poffibilityisjf a Cmi- 
Jar refult having followed from the temptations of fpoil, 

independently of the alienation occafioned . by our '^IDedition to 
^ Copenhagen. This alliance is likely to continue~at lead as long 
as the Auftrian monarchy remains undivided — and until^^ Ruffia, 
having got as much in Turkey as fhe can from the profits of the 
copartnerfliip, a difference arifes about the further diftribution of 
the fpoil. It does not appear certain, that, even then, the ambi- 
tion of France will be pointed towards a Ruffian throne. Bur, 
confidering how little that power has Ihown itfelf capable of of- 
fe£ling for the falvation of Europe — how wretched the date of its 
fubjefts is under the prefent goverment — how trifling an acquifir 
tion of drength the common enemy could expefl: to obtain Irom 
the entire pofleffion of its refources; we acknowledge that we 
fliQuld contemplate wdth great compofure any change which might 
lay the foundation ofTutqre improvement, and fcatlcr t!ie forces 
of France over the dominions of the Czars. 

The extreme unpopularity of a ruinous war, — a difiike, unfortu- 
nately not without foundation, of their late monarch, -^and an old at- 
tachment to French connexions, has given France confiderable influ- 
ence over the councils of Sweden. The war must be viewed, in that 
country, as intimately connefted with the Englidi alliance ; and the 
Rill greater antipathy to Ruffiavurill probably be gratified by France, 
at a trifling expenfe to Sweden. To permit Ruffia to feize upon 
nny confiderable part of the Swedifli territories, is certainly very 
far from the policy of our enemy ; and he will mod probably 
fuffer the new King to redeem the greater part of his dominions, 
by ferving in the war upon our trade. 

The attack upon Bavari?, which fignalized the comirencement of 
the third coalition war, — and the rank to which that llate has been 
xaifed by France, and which it mud immediately re fign, were the an- 
tient order of things redored thefe are fufficieftt pledges of its 
goed-will to the French caufe, until a combination of circumdances 
takes place, which (hall enable it, without facrificing its acccfllions of 
territory, to affert its independence. As for the Tyrolefe fubjefts of 
.that nev/ kingdom, they retain their attachment to their Audrian 
maders with a difintereded generofity altogether aftoniihing, when 
we refledl on the treatment which they formerly experienced. 
Such of our readers as choofe to compare the fads dated in the 
iketch of this brave and loyal people, given in our Number for 
January 1806, with the noble efforts which they have recently 
inaiie,^ll be difpefed to admit, that, under particular circum- 
aft without ar^ view, either to the purfuit of their 
private intered, or tiie gratincation of their ^ud refentments. It 

from indances of this kind that wc derive the only faint glim- 
' mering 
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mering ofi^ope which {llll remains to us, that the Hungarians also 
may forgeOjoth their interefts and their refentments, and only remcni- 
her that fills the throne of * their King, Maria Terefa.* ^ 

With respect to the Poles and Greeks, we apprehend they may | 
be considered as natural friends of France— -or of whatever power 
steps forward to attack their oppressors. She cannot, indeed, 
look for a very active assistance from the divided people of Poland ; 
but, if there is any truth in the principles upon which we have' 
stated that the rest df the Austrian monarchy will form several 
principalities radically inimical to France, we must equally con- 
clude that the provinces taken from Poland will operate as a di- 
version in her favour. Indeed, it is not easy to perceive why tlie 
restoration of the Polish monarchy should not once more be at- 
tempted. In as far as it was tried two years ago, it certainly 
failed : but the Poles were then called upon to act offensively in 
the first instance ; and even this demand could only be urged to 
the Prussian part of Poland with any prospect of success. Aus- 
tria was at peace with France; and the Russian division, from the 
similarity of the nations, and the maintenance of the seignorial 
rights, * was always the most peaceably disposed towards its new 
masters. Now, when the Saxons may be compelled at a moment’s 
notice to give up the dutchy of Warsaw ; when Austria may, iit 
all probability, be forced to yield GalHcia*— and an equivalent in 
Turkey may induce Russia to quit her share of the spoil ; when 
no immediate exertions are required on the part of the Poles, 
and the reestablishment of their country would be the work of a 
little diplomatic arrangement ; no one could be surprised at wit- 
nessing an event which would give France a strong hold in the 
east of Europe, upon the confines of the Russian territory. From 
the Greeks, she may in all probability receive, mote immediate 
assistance ; and, although the speculators in Greek empires, who 
have so long been preaching in this country a sort of crusade 
against the Turks, overrate most extravagantly tlie powers of that 
people, either to throw off the yoke at present, or to form here- 
after a great monarchy ; there can be no doubt that they, would^ 
to a certain degree, cooperate with any regular army which should 

appear 

^ The Russians alone retained tlie Polish peasantry in a state of 
. yillenage. It is eaiy to imagine how the sudden abolition of that 
tenure must have alienated the nobles from the Austrian governinjent ^ 
and, this without making it in any thing like the same proportion po- 
pular among tlie inferior orders. In fact, the fii st promulgadon of 
the new law, displeased lord and peasant almost equally. It is well 
known to have occasioned a deseriion of the peasantry to tlic 
Russian side of the line. 
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:ij[ipear in their country in sufTicient force to meet the Ottoman 
"Ttoops ; and would, it formed in^o a separate state, contribute 
matferiaily to the resources of their French and Russian masters. 

If must be confessed, then, that the prospect is at present suf- 
ficiently for the continent of Europe and for England, in 

so far as lu r interests are connected with the fortunes of her 
r.eigbbours. France is surrounded either with states who mur- 
riur in silence, and vent their indignation at her oppressions in so- 
litary and inripotenr curses ; or with nations favourably disposed 
to her, VI iiling to aid her iniquities, and' well pleased to share in 
their fruits. This cabin >touss.state of things has. been brought a- 
hout by the miifuarjealousies of the great continental powers,— by 
their warit'Of principle towards their weaker neighbours, and by 
their domestic” ^corruptions— the profligacy of their government$ 
— their obstinate iofaranted resistance to those impirovements whicli 
alone could have opposed an effectual barrier to the conquests of 
the These arc the remote causes of the al- 

most universal dominion which has crowned the darings and the 
crimes of owr enemyv But we must look nearer home for hts. 
accomplices — for those who h:ive betrayed the Continent into his 
hands, when they, ruight have saved it by their prudence from 
the certain destruiotiofi of pregiature and insulated efforts— united 
it by the justice^ artd forbearance of tlieir councils— and rendered 
irpowerfui assistance by a disinterested and generous application of 
their resmirces. Placed at a distance from the petty quarrels of 
the-difiPerent courts; e^rempt frorn all suspicion of ambitious views; 
destined by her situation to derive.advaritage only from peaceful 
intercourse with every neighbour ; forbidden, by the nature of 
thinge, to reap any benefit from that intercourse, without con- 
ferring an ei|ual good in return; enjoying a- high character among: 
all nations for honour and generosity; too weak by land to excite 
any jealousy"; by sea too powerful to have any rival ; capable, by her 
resources, of tutmii|cthe balance when it hung even, though unable 
to act alone ; — Ei^land, at the beginning of the last war, stood in 
the very situation which the fancy 'of a statesman would have 
selected, had he been required to choose one £flir /a 
pire of national And bow she fuand noWr 

an account of her talent is demut^m^of her;^H^and.,by;\wbBt 
ste-ps has she fallen- from her herself an ac- 
cessory to the snbjuj^i'oii of Shrink fro^ 

this reckoning ; for it is only by those ete that any 

hope rcmaitia^of regaining the situatl^ ah6 liaa lo^t, and of pr^ 
eerving paint for national ihdcp^ndence in better times. 

The war began against the > Frenij^'^vi^dlution in aid of Ausr 

g " ia and Prussia, who had aric^ with the avowed ob- 
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jectof dictating’ a form dfgoVei^niem to its inhabitantSy aiJd 
a -design,' perfectly well understood^ , of seizing ujion Some ctf; -it# 
provinces. Admitting" that the former purpose was juati^likij 
every admixture of the latter should have beerr scrupuktoi|% 
guarded against; and the only way at once to accomplish 
one, and to disavow and banish all tjioug^its of the otiier, was 
to place the exiled farnilyVand nobles at' the head of the combin-^ • 
ed operations. England should never have becoine a party to 
any invasion^ of France; :which was not accompanied by this 
pledge of the purity of the, principles in, which it originated. 
Nor sboulcLshe have expected ^4ucceed in the .Undertaking, by 
measures which must of necessity unite every class of men in, 
France against her. Accordinglyr the allies were, soon jpedi^ced 
to act on the defensive; and a coalition^ formed 4ipoii selfish . 
grounds, was dissolved by the first 6eriouS(«^yerse«^ . " I ' 

But Austria, though deserted by Prusria; and driven 
Netherlands, was still entire ; and England, thoUighiShe:h|td 2 ^^ 
het attempts to resculs^HoIland, was possessed^of whic^ 

in the hands of k bold and sagacious leader, mtj^t rhavd i,€heckgu|^ 
the victories of her enemy," and enabled h^* aU)| . to retreat 
honour from* the contest; .But then began th^ffitign of • coiuac^if 
diction and imbecHity.— Then came into vogw rire doctrine, of" 
British SjeciSf and the practice of fighting blindfolded, 
no longer dared to hope-"fbr a counter ^^evolution in "Frances 
we discovered, that the more she was attacked, the stron^citvShe 
grew : yet we were afraid of allowing Austria^ to make ; 
and, wnile we pretended that she Was continuing 
gain her lost provinces^ and make a barrier ,for Holland, 
voided every measure .which could effectually assist 
pursuit of these great objects* , The burning of a few shipf^^j 
Toulon, — the capture of Corsica and Minorcaffr^ descent to 
stroy sluices at Ostendv^—the easy conquest of "Some islands^ ju" 
tlie West Indies, -^the seizure of other fetileroents with the 
iOg approbation of their owners, — the Cape— Ceylon~Pondlr 
to show that it waS the imporhutce only, and niag" 
eitterprize, Which deterred m from invading 
and murderous war agauist 
C)ifSKaiNi^abdpi^l^hc^^^J>bmingo:^ the objects on 

.which while tliMnemy was, 

jh^a-slngle Adigeor the Rime; redeem'* 

: ing all those as if he bad^^ttvrted from us*the 

treaty of surrender, rime causing allies to 

tremole on their .throneiiii- - character 
to acquire, among foreigd^ati^^bs, of policy, 
meddling with ^eir coni^iMii^^sm$ii^:whk^ighrb^^ 
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:^fbr ourseked^ — of looking at the balance of poWer with ^eyes ra- 
better accustomed to the scales of a counter, — of always 
loving to drive a little trade, happe|l what would to the cause of 
Europe,— of hankering constantly after som^ dirty bit of gain- 
something in the sugar'snd ship line — and undervaluing, as quite 
unprofitable, whatever operations ctf the copartnery only tended 
to the discomfiture of the eneiny, without making a figure in the 
balance-sheet of our own books. Hence, too, another imputa- 
tion, equally well founded^ (but, to tfae'country of Marlborough 
and Wolfe as galling as it was^ new), that Whatever England 
might do by sea, on shore riw was insignificant; for, in truth, 
our arms were only successful, where conquest was equally eakv 
and ttselew and we had always so many irons in the fire— such 
, an infinity of s^afl |dbs going on at once — that when, by some uTi<; 
accouot^le accident^ we, upon one or two occasions, tried to carry 
a |Knot of real difficulty, we failed, in a manner if possible more dis- 
gracielid fiar oa^eFres than it was injurious to the common cause. 

During tl^ sad period in question, our activity was bounding 
and incessafU.' *^Iif^lence and parsimony are perhaps the oiily 
faults of wfak^ we could never be accused. I'he bustle of Our 
dockyards was dreadfitl The pressgang never ceased from trou- 
bling. The marches and countermarches of troops gave the 
country every ouMrord appearance of war. We had recruit- 
ing, and drafting, and balloting, in perpetual succession — loans 
and taxes by die dotSea. Scarce a session passed without some 
new military system; aiid we generally invented at the rate of 
two systems of finance per annum. Nor did all this prepata- 
^ tkm em in nothing. Our harbours were under an almost week- 
ly embargo. ' There was as regularly * the secret expedition^* as 
if St were some part of the island. Our little armies were con- 
stantly coasting from port to port, and sailing and returning, and 
whisking about frotW^shore to shore with incredible nimbleness, 
and crossing one ^ai^»dier, and playing at cross purposes, in thh 
most innocent aild affiecting manner possible there was firing 
of guns, too; and ringing ^ bells; and one etenial interchange m 
gratulatory messages— with votes of thanks sM |iilllion8^^ 
cabals about appoinlinents, and dUptr^s abotW' i^lkls so tMt 
any person who had suddenly been riti^sporu^ this councri 
from soms^istant Tegfon, and c^w^ evsey except our ga- 
zettes, would infalUUy have of a vaSt 

empire was straining feu the general enemy— that 

our et>deavo#s were to meet the Ockm we were not 

makmg sft twbokid to^etoutof Iheir ^ that our 

cess wad"^:imfpr^ m o'ot^cffoim we were all 
.while crushing fiies and puncturing an 

:«^hant with a needle { 

Th® 
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. The opportunity which, a new ally and a ’second coadHpn A 
forded, was rendered stili more inviting, by the aymph^hi of 
weakness and mismanagement which appeared io the aflSdradE 
.France. Instead of trusting the fortunes of the lea^e 
cordial cooperation of Russia and Austria, and resting secure m 
the superiority of, the Calmuck to the French, generals, because 4i 
single good commander, had appeared among the Russians,-^ 
would have well become En^and to 4iave sent a large army, ei*i 
ther into Germany or Ita]y,.for the^scXe object of fighting against 
the French armies, without regarding the petty squabbles Vi- 
efipa and St Petersburgh. But we^ were busy in JUsbon and Sii* 
rinam mst at that particular time I and, when^Oept en( iarmy 
to Holland, we took good care that it shMlif 

e ssible distance from the scene o£ acticm,'wd^4mt li^.ti(>die Side 
d begun to turn against our allies. Theensfitiy^ 
alarmed he did not then know us quite «!^ 
from our preparations, that we meant somethhip t^ 
hensivs we might reaUy intend to operate a dir^rsiiMA rocisik 
we were saife in North Holland { — And, .leaTing^ ti# 

ilratcb us, with the assistance of the Dutch amf, the vqmWly ptfisb 
sued, the destruction of. the second coalit^oU«;;r^^ /; . .. ^ ^ . Ar 

\ Notwithstanding our disasters in Holhuklj^ mi eiccelleht army 
was assembled— ^unrivalled in courage^treqiemble in point of 
discipline r-*most ably commanded-^fitted l^bnd-^ 
landing at any pdnt of the enem/s coa^i— ci^tde o& 
greatly increased itv numbers, .witMiKHnccmvehtence , 

The contest in Italy was cridcsd betweepi our allies md 
my ; — and therefore our armament remains ^ietly ie 
til that is decided: and, much about the time wlwfr'“^es!'l^^ 
struggle is making for Austria within a short march of the 
Adriatic, away i^ils ow excellent army to and Egypt^i 

~a8 if our fieet had inot sufficiently settled the^ fate of^tteso: 
spots two years, before, and as if the French army could, be betv 
ter employed ^han by ^wasjSng their strenglh in: fruitless expd- 
ffilioip 10 The glonous resuR, indeed^ of the canw^ 

indhi^tly done mestimad^.ferri^^ to us Ep 
llj^as gliyen a new.iMi^er to our army 

they have 

^ce more^thafi it has bej^ua the revival of 

our fame the'Semaih^f^^t^tfae less ob- 

tIoos. tint as ibight bare l)«^%ained in these 

respects from operatii^:i0>jeili$'importaiic'e fo.tbe interests' 
of the nation and its i» lainemahle' 

so far from turning the armiK^f^ncMth^iid 
to a better account in oty,'< <few i |ttiW >t we^«eijp|^|j|j^ 

most systematic in pursuing tm infiftuated 
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gaining, from each exertion of our force, only some deaihoiight 
improvement to our troops— squandering their valour upon pro- 
jects where success was either hopeless or^unavailii^g. 

Towards the latter end of the" war, of which w'e are surveying 
the outline, thefse pretensions of maritime right were advaa^bed^ 
wliich have since been* revived with such fatal additiohi, and 
wliich laid the foundation of the enmity ever since shown by this 
country to neutral nations. With respect to. the question of strict 
right, there is very little (Wubt that we had the best of the argu- 
ment, — to the extent, at least* to which it was pushed in 1800 and 
ISOl- But so very little could be gained by the fullest exercfSb 
of those rightSj. Aat it is impossible sufficiently to regret the stir- 
ting of tbejquesricn.. Our character aud our popularity with the 
rest of the world* has suffered incalculably — every suspicion rela- 
tive to our narrowness and selfishnress has been confirmed. A- 
ntong ourselves^ tea, such extravagant notions have been raised 
up-'of. matitime ;rigbts, and of the importance of asserting them - 
to their fult extent, that the prevailing opinion seems to bedivkl- 
>ed between, those yAo think the maintenance bf them essential to 
onr welfare^ , and diose who think our honour requires it, whe- 
ther useful or f)ot</ So that» until the war broke out in .Spain, it 
was difficult to discover ai^ difference between the hatred which 
was bestowed on neutral nations, and that which was reserved 
for our enemies. It might even be suspected, at one time, that 
the former was the stronger feeling of the two. But, in all ^'s, 
.we have been liable to any charge, rather than that of incohsist- 
J^Bcy^ The mistake of what we had a right to do, for what it 
•was expedient to attempt, has ^prevailed through our* whole con- 
duct ^(with the exception of that diss^aceful enterprise in which 
right and expediency were equally msregarded) *, and they who 
could prefer a sugar colony to the interests of one ally — and an 
island with a p(w?'haTbour, to the friendship of another — were 
surely ^acting like, themselves, when, in jSittempting to deprive 
France of a little hemp and irbn, they gave her » permanent iu- 
ilaeace ovet all neutral and maritime powei^s. ; 

After thei-dependcnce of the Ckmthifent had nigh s^ 

cured,— when no chance of a favo^^^ remairted hui: 

in a change of system, ~when it that France 

cquld only .be resisted by such refod^^ ihe ^^ghi^uring 
■as might enable them to draw againat 

her— that a Jong interval;^; of repos^ necessary for 
tills purpost^aod th^t a renevral eff hostilities on the part ox one 
power,^'Wuliwut the cordial WQptliiSm of the rest, was only de- 
voring^lq^stipuction of iwwfenaJ. independence that was 

th»;t fighting is ex^ 
v ' . * pc-<lien4 
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pedient as often as just cause of MWir exists, • first broke the- peace 
herself and soon Sfter drew Russia, and, through her influence, 
Austria, into the quarrel. The history of the tliird coaliciort, as- 
far as we were concerned, di^^rs butlUtle from that, of the twtr 
first, — except that it was from the beginning much more hopeless^ 
Whatever chance of being useful to the common cause tlie exi- 
gences of our .allies hi?ld out,' we threw away with an improvi- 
dent selfishness, to all appearance confirmed, and even increased 
by habit. The march of the Ai^trian arxnies into Bavaria, was' 
the signal for a British force -majdi*g sail to the Cape of Good 
Mope. The struggle, at first, doubtful, between rhe Archduke 
and the French in Lombardy, was witne^ed by otts army at the 
respectful distance of Naples, where a truly Brit^;;^hj^ect, was to 
be accomplished, the expulsion of an old aUjrirom hfs dpmurions. 
And another English expeditiori. arrived at Weatr^ 
time to learn that peace had been dictated :Up6u!^ 

Danube. An infatuation, hitherto unmatched even m<vO(ur. ci:^tt 
history, rfbon after revived the war in Prusslatf .and, Iw oitce^ 
England had no further share in the ruin of a c^itibn^ than by 
not having sufficiently exerted herself to pr^eUt its formation. 
At no one moment of this short but fatal conflict, did any op- 
portunity ^present itself of taking a part in it with the least pros- 
spect of success $ and, although the expeditions in the. Levant 
were lather formed upon the old model, the uttet impossibility of 
acting with -effect in the North, and tjic advantage of detaeWng 
the Porte from its French connexion, might be pleaded ta.behsdf 
of those schemes, * while the prudent reserve of our strei>gj^Jix 
other quarters for a favourable opening, in defi^ance of 
and' thoughtless clamour, was an earnest of a: wiser policy 
had for many years been exhibited by the Englieli government. 
These prospects, however,^ were ^ sliort doratioir. A change 
fd men speedily refstored tlie reign of activity; with; a^ll its eltpe* 
ditions. But here a difficulty occurred^. There were no more , 
coalitions to be hadj so we could not any longer desert our allieSji 
and ftatve oommon causje for some trifling-object of our own.* 

pass the rime in plundering one friendr 
money, and 3»4ttcalcul.ib!e loss of 
cW^tCteTf- another! rid of bur com- 
merce atoft u^ipected and au- 

apScious, threw JnW'oit^|HPs the ine^ns rendering a hr 
greater service to the 8triking;ia mbre deadly blow 

. 1 . " — — •> «*? 

‘ * The failure of the /in ^ Is 

have arisen from the 

ed t© command them* * . ” ^ • /’ . 
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«t Frencb influevce, than tbe sucoe$9[:<ev»p of all our cpalitiMa 
could bave accomplished. How we wasted this precious 6ppor>. 
tunitf — boW) by a conduct strictly: tOj!>^anl|>>bllii^ . to aU. thatdyas 
. weakest i» our pest transactions* wesuiexedjblefesisQn pf pro?; 
mise to pass away ununpcoved* bas al^ady b^ so fully deipoebr: 
strated ip our lak h^umber* and must indeed be so &e$b in the 
remembnnce of everyone, that we shall gladly spaieoprsel^^ 
the. mortification of agaia'handling the subject. « 

After this opportunity was loft* when the of tl)«. Fen* 

infula appeared to be defpcrate; when the blsmct of hayjqgijdone 
worie than nothing, em* by .turns* laid npon the Convent|nQ.,j|t 
Cimra— tfac.UdBeefarn dilpOficipnS of the peopIe->the,dip(nGQeiti 
of the n^vof a central g^ernmf0.tTrthe_fca<i»n,ii>f 

the yeai^^wi^BW^ fhtftU. upoO'eny thii|g that might, help 
the real authon dC-the mifchief to ihift it off themfelycsi /vhpn* 
US etfudbahip huinin nffdrs* incn*'wife bpdie eveqt* united in pon- 
4einpwg cneiyitlitofj^that had been done*i and in wiihing.j^t it 
were'to 4n Over Jg«>P* fecure th^ aU pan errors would. iff 
ed* but not 'y«s«Nring to hope ftnr Xo unlikely; an opporti^ity^ 
fuddenly thofafelehcHy'Was beftowed upon us* of .repeating -cfur 
ezpeiiineots ftoa}.^«hegiani0g» and with all the benefits ^ojf' ourr 
paft eaperiencei ; lObe. operations of, the enemy were.fufpfendrd ip 
the Peninfttla; It was. manifeff* that .while the war laftcfl in 

a , he con^d .fend, no , more .troops to ’Spain. Ev^W man^was 
ed, that nguiar armies alone t»uld ftand againft top French 
.^rces.u) 4 bat cou^ny., .The chance wa#. once mor.e . afforded, us o( 
.fetifine (]bem-out;.a0d then loawtug the defthse of the teixiiiprjt. to 
.:Spanifeh«>ds->or, .'of ofli.ftiQg,t£e common caufe, where our epe- 
ittp was deciding its fate, and. con«ibitth»g» *by a great effort, to 
the„ ^mme^HUion of ^pain, as well up the reft of Europe, in 
Germany. jfemay,,be,dhfficok to demmame which of thefe plans 
Was,the'rwifefti>. vSnh^ perfous jn^hc tlunk that no e£brt of q^k 
could hnye.surat^i^Wfeale in favour of Austria, during tjie psd- 
fent awful and that o.ur .fprcnt..'lhou]4 Ihsive been enn^s 

centrated In t-^thers may opinion* , ^ 

we.eouljd niuftdr in theXouth of Eumpe 
fent up.:thft'?ili.druitin'-iS;.j(ooo as,- 

might have got inju,jfe#*ear.of.,tbe «(- 

ter 'the memorable .-of yo^fPoo morq 

mWbt have^ hwan 

juntiioifcrrf 0i«^olhanS|?iU SU^d fet of. Ocr^y, snj 

eiKofen^Pldfeit snd View of tht ful^«« 

ir'»;,t.*r decide the 
nw -fe^lMfen^tiearo-onti.of. .Spain % and they 
'StoSSf whatever, ■- 

mu^ 


tm. . 

Tntr!% Icottfifd IIS ' abamdon Spain^ and to ^ 

hoimt. ^ '■' 

Thefe three lih^of^dud are Jotelligible and coiififtertl;;46toti 
how* did the Englifligbverhnwntaft,?«-^wife by the expeiience of 
laO: war, and, above all, pf the firit Spanifh campaign t It recolk^ 
cd thofe fatal tranfa^ltons, — ^not to avoid them^ but tp copy them 
with absolute servilky«> It followed itoive of the plans ui$t4escrStj<i» 
ed| but took a little bit" of 'each. It despati'ed of Austria, bu£: 
threatehed a tri&ltig diversion in her.favo^ after she was subdu«- 
edi and has probably} before this time} tur^rled diat intp/a shtp^ 
plunder (Expedition. It did npt '^uiie despair Pf Spain ; but 
l^'t aii army to Portugal,' too krge for in dhat 

Odiintry-^mfinitely too small for the libeftfi^ 

& Adopted the onlf plan which couM be 






snr^'lvHiony to fail. 

- We confess silthougH the whM^‘ 

&ave tnctitK^ed appears tKe. ^ 

positibn iti which our armies aetbidty 
ect time allowed for executing it, the KS^|a <10 US' the; 
nibst judicious,. We' had S0,000 meo iit' (i^j^bposi^on '«€ 
Fortugaij.vith the south of Spain occupiOdbfw'ee^ armf 
of the nauees, and ^diis .or Gibraltar to retire Upon. Fnom Si? 
cQ^'.we might hetre sent ubove '10,000 tnoro^ excelient troops 
and from England near 50,000, •^'^noie cbn^ktely s^pointod, per? 
haps, than any armament in the world. . Whatever ihighflte the 
.final issue the vTar in Au^ria, this fOn^able Mmy tOOItldt ih 
«Q pr^abillty, have had time, during' five Mti^le of that 
aha ill fated monarchy, to hverpower all tesi|ttanee in Spai^^ C^ 
drive the French beyond (hb Pyreneesi But' if even itiis UOpiB 
not have been effected,— or if the Pyrenees ate kidefoni^sfil^^^' 
the utmost that.duf whole force cOtdd aocompfisfa iTiaa a' tedipbrt' 
rarjr expulsion of the ^emy ; *ardy;-ihey iOe Iffanw who fiavd' 
sent one wing of .an army to attfj^ the' same. 'enterprae— . 
^ho have wasted :80»QpO men upooi-a ;frrvKMi aholre the ]^w&r»‘: 

]^th«^ In c^}ath^',^'1>e ihore hW 
little of. Iloo muchdur. 


.»tie*hect'edlf'i«tHf| 

end, tho tohtl 
heart throughout 
iloia expecution^ -t^ 

5 We have now suri^yei 
and traced the s^s wl 
shaihs tlie less painf^ ' 
steps may be retraced* 
the condition of out alfi^^ 
HO, 28, 
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ite w^tA out.SjH^llilh'aW^ have dii 
' ifvnan is now at an 

Use, ^hkhdifltftnade every free 
high, 'duringpjba^ year of a»« 
"l^fiKrded' byla ]0imfe rmr^eje* 
nt hopeless stateV^' 
led ft. r 

>ni%-.hyMst f 

'iiiy «|sit«^ ours } ■vfmv-F**^'6 

" 
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for<Iie«afety of the onl^ empti^ v^ch still contiAoes firee and' 
entire. The cobduct of this country^ indeed* should now be 
pointed solely to the two great objects <d obtaining such an infiu* 

- ence in die minds of men as may hereafiter be turned to good ac-> 
count, — and of providing fordts own safety. The means uest ad* 
apted for the attainment of bodi these ends* are happily the same. 

And, first of all, we must lay our account with the establish- 
ment, or rather the confirmation of. the paramount iniuence of 
France in every part of the Continents For ^ present, at least, 
this is unavoi^ble. 'We have in a great- measure b^ght dt 
upon Our' allies and. ourselves ;--and it must be home widi ,|;a^ 
tience. htoi|r.ehat^M in the distribuciob of territory must be 
pected. ,'lSB^Itmp'W^ bo Inoken down into dakedoins-<-ande]iec- 
torate^v-br prua£^i>^lities, consolid'ated into kingdoms. Monanha 
will W lhreateigi^,|ieihaps d^oaed ^ and upstarta ndsed to tbeir 
tbcoi^eaj^.l^ wmm^ie conqueror. , A nominal war will be pro* 
in every part of Europe ; and attem^ tow 
abridp widi the Continent, d^gh often failing, 

will be Oonsfently repeated, untU itr total amount is sensiUy-di.- - 
minbihed, wet.arrwiae, however, there are limits beyond, 
which this branch nf ^ Reach power can hardly readi. In 
4he mean timd, repealed, attempts to assail ua in this di- 

rection are quite inevital^e, and ought not to discompose us ; so, 
neither should thrir jajRial success create 'any undne alanns. 
W« muA lay owr account with find&m the rest of Europe no 
Iragerfireef andTaccommodate onr conduct to the novels of our 
circumstances. :. AU direct intercoorSe with our aUies ming of 
.course It an end, -it is needless to (duerve, that we should cau.- 
tibu^ .riutm ffonr any new attempts at stirring them up a- 
gainft Ranee. 8a^ attempts, if successful, could <mly lead to 
a w«itonwi^ofldf#dand treasure — render the sway of the ene- 
my mme inttdemU^ and ottt-Own dutacter more odious. . We 
must be on i^^g^d ^aibat- listetdng Co faUes of insurrec- 
tions. ibl s^ritttsjice (tf l^atience under the yelgpiiifw iioRL ■ 
time to<,^pif'<jdieW *itB^ j».dtfferent,paatt..^ 
hat, far ’f|on such ^ 
maiidpatiOti, 'they'.^fi|t:.-jant 

only niirl^dibrir’;iiHfigai(^fc •■■Mvijy dbo 

€onniM)n''%simgS 4D$.b^^a!ty,-'i^^MphiBb' soundest- vieuw 
bf^licvil.||pw melme.uh to the stride df- 

dut.|^aabjMp(de isov^\.peaca U^^^ifu^y'as pot^e.be 

bpoa sufficiently ax- 

, For the prs- 

' he bloodthiraty mi 

after the only con- 
an «nit iliOili can spring,, in the present 

^ * unfbrtunaite- 
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iinfertimate state of things. Nor mil it be of vnf ttm ctf 
out gainst this doctrine as pusillanimous, and to abus^ (is ^ re» 
cohtihendtng a bate ^stdsmissioQ to France; Francd has 
Europe. This is die melancholj truth. Shut our ieyes to it as 
we taa^i there can be no dou^ about the matter, t^e shall 
ierwards consider how fat a iiMtet prospect opens in the back 
ciSOttiui t but, fot the pr^nt,* p^e and submission must be'the 
Im of die ranqtiiihed. ' 

Fttfitis nor only ’ ccnsisleut^ both urith right princijiles add) 
unidht>iir interest, to avmd stining tip the conquered states against 
Fintoep, and even,, if irtt have as opfrartUBby^ any 

|»|ltnM^te ffesistance on dim part the con> 

das^olu^own warfaiie against diat contitiyy %wi | |Wi |^., keep in 


thi^ out ai^le ijuarrd: is u^h her { 


'IbtP'TSS* 



ta^%e no mund of diferenee, jati 

inc&jtiaitbnt are u^mified widi hera^ooe imiMpiO. 
reR^K of- affecting 'her strength. laMenatty^.i^^-p 
standwiy £mr pm,ovm- security. It is neo. esa ' 
ihst^doiii the Tagus diould -be. shut ngnnist 
dfb s^Tt'iDf’Ziidion 4>duld'ln«ik off nU triendlyr^i^iitooihse witj^ 
-its. A lerise jtolicy would net, am this act^Uj^ pitiscribe a 
btodtadet^ aod atili less a- bomtondment, wb^ 'itip' 'Ooly tend to 
^tesa^inoffetoive {Mopter-diennw^lingJns^^ents of Our 
eqetnyV nialicef Sven if a lew s^^s <n%^ be gt^^' the e^nsO 
bf sum nuiasures, k ssi iqaS ptobamlity, oetteir pi:^e|^tO-'p,r|swve 
our character for generotik^ and take the anmle dfpieiiwiipli^^ 
maiis of caphning.tbem w^ diey shsU veifl^,oii|;t!p,;8etKr^ 
oba^, no rule oCnda'kijfid ■Caii.be>laid douui ihsohl^l^l ^ / 
might be so large, and: airsepaia m^t be 
so fetmidabie uiat'msmient ^iiist.i^ toat 
under the enemy’s eonivmilli'k M nece«rii^;P^|{ej^^ 
sekturei - though at. the rids pr ip^lam eala^p^ ^ 

|i]ace nrlerei wy dte situjtb^'’ fiut a;fM^ain4 hi^ 'necedrto- to 

dyrwheA the juntnitot^ 

^.’meeax^y :'ivlR^ .g«H»rtdl^|ipo«|^ed;} and 
dOfli;.' 


yisse 


pEt^easion^ ; 

Ubd toit’S 
tve etm ttonv do j 
Scheldt may be wo{lh em'f 
te^ize may not bej 
mouth of that river...: 
greatest ever sent from 


t.atot 


utlus 
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BHn$h, and confined wjthin so narfot^ a jjphere, at a rnonfient 
when it might have deciiled the* ‘^aiW of Austria or of S^aioi 
forms one of the grav’est charged against the matiagement of our 
military affairs* For the test, it scarc^eiy desei^es to be remark- 
ed, that, caicrh paribusj cnterprizes 6f ‘ this kind should be di- 
rected against the arsenals of Trance, in preference to'those even 
of her most obedient and Villtng vassals js— to Brest,** for example, 
rather than to Cronstadt ; but much rather to Crdnstidt than to 
‘ Ferfol or Cadizi supposing them an the enemy’s Hands. In trttth, 
Russia has been unaccountably spared in our plans of mafHriir.e 
warfare. tiivf be assured,' that she is completely with’ Friince 

in the present The merchants of St Petersbht^ and 

Riga, the landed proprietcrrs^ are certainly favour- 

able to an £nWi&h connexion \ but those. classes go for nothing in 
a ’co^ftltiy Ii1t#S.tt^ia ; and, though they did not, any attack" dpori 
Ihe #lnlt ttrey are discontented with the meastrrei of 

t^r I'^grtihiertt, c^ld not greatly affect their feelings towards 
ttf; ' *flt all p^dbifitj^ such a step was the only one by which 
any proSpectfcouId be afforded of detaching Russia from France 
during the present ’war in Austria. AH such schemes,' liowefitr, 
when plainicd wiihout any view of making a diversion in favour 
of 'a general attack, are of small importance \ and, now that war 
on the Continent ii over, nothing could be more unwise than to 
extend them beyond those atsenalsi from which an immediate 
danger to this country may be apprehended. It is by Concilia- 
tory, or at least inofFensive conduct, even towards the cbnfedenites 
of Fraiice, that we can now best defeat her purposes \ and to 
her— not them^shottld be the great end and aim hf all 
omK^ns. 

'fnis loads iis; to consider the only serious risk to which the 
suU ligation of the Continent has exposed us — the war which it 
etnmlea France tojmake upon our trade. It may be expected that 
she will speedily cause orders to be issued for the exclusion of 
the British ffag from all the ports of Europe^ But these will be 
c'ketuted i^ery imperfectly in some countnea; in they Will 

be little mmre than a form and a name \ in done wffl thi^ w ri- 
gorously ehfoTced— except where are stained In 

great numbers— or where, by somii of our own, we may 

render t|W inhabitants as hostile themselves. The 

t^ptatiiw to eVade orders of tlj$|'ffrscMpti6n are so strong, that 
corux^^'lice may, in general, be e:i^cted on the part of the go- 
ri. vernment; 

iilfj-'n ' . -Jir.r - - - 

mopf^Wndiir the same description $ but it , 

against Zealand, 

is certainly a ^ 
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veri^ment; and we are always sure to find the people , iri" fcvour 
of the, evasion. Even in HoUandt the whole French power, has 
for years been maintaining, an unequal conflict with the intefr^sts 
of^nacrchants and.copsiiipers ; in whose favour the interests of 
the civi^. functionaries almost always^ and of the French soldi*^ 
ers themselves not ifiifrequently, ^ found* To execute similar 
mant^ates in the Adriatic or the Bajtici , where .comparatively few 
French agents of either description are scattered, amounts to an 
imposs^ility. Tile armies of .France couid.not exclude our shipa 
efi'ecfually from the ports of Spain alon^, were they all distjji«- 
bu^d along .the coasts c^. the pemnsula* .fiht^.'V^y. .coQfider- 
a]b^ diminution of o«ir trade must be oc^siouj^^y these at- 




temj^S^;. tbaj whjch can no longer 
tislLbottoms, , will be transferred to.neutra^., 4.? ^ 
j^utj even if we were to fuppofe that .oafr^ i^oi^'* 

Continent was complete, and ^tnat 
cottnj^y and die reft of Europe pafled thtpog^ tni|4 
tfaisj^^it does not appear to us that any very 
would follow. Our (hipping, inAead of iaifing the jiyliale wly froi^ 
England to. the foreign iriajket^ wonld .be cmp|p|44.- 
goods to and from fome convenient entrepots ; n^j^iithe other part 
of ,|hc voyage would be performed bv neutrals,;— or^ if we as w'cll 
HS they, chofe. to epnnive a^^it, by the (hipping of continental 


ports^hemfelves. We Aiould relain the whole, pf;burcqiQniiil 
and coaAing trade— and fiipuld carry to an^.jtrom.c^r ne^r^^ 
comers ^ great deal more chan wc now 

portion to the tonnage which they would" ^ .cmj^yfng %% 
wade between the entrepots and the ContinepjUc 
carrying goods in loao tons of BritiAi (hipping dirc'djt 
we fhwild cmi^py 500 tons intjarrying the . 

to Malta or f^ibraUar^ from wlience 500 ton^ 
ping would, continue thc"^ voyage to the. 

500 tons of Britifli (hipping would nalj|Va%,,oc^l^^ 
the fame, difplWdfiom tjS^'ty|(dei^ 

Jand.^aijd ^ in . oxd« tQ factlitate finch poi- 

ft-liiflk mighi ptobably.be found jtfeJP-i-ras well as of 

Levant (fee Reykw 

Of,Semplc!s TfayeJs}i^|f|i^oland .wdl pjo^. 



the feme oi 
fef&or^ pi. Sicily ^ 
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* ilie expense of our military establishment theiA 
; and its being lotked*Bp-ttelifcr:usdeis'|^ 
late critical limes, been 
.&A3B enough for rhe 
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:»ltQgeth£r unneceflary ; — and our own coafts arc fo convcinetltly 
fituated for France -and Holland, that very little temptation is prcr 
fented by any of the Dutch iflands. 

As long, then, as a neutral carrier remains, we are fecure from 
* any ferioys lofs of trade or n.wigation, even if the exclufiort of bur 
il,ig from the Cpntinent >ycre far more effiedli^ally nccompliOied thai| 
in all likelihood it ever can be* ^Fhe enemy will therefore pro- 
ceed a ftep further, aiid caufe his.va0!il ftates to adopt the famous 
^erUn decree^ or at lead fo much of it as prevents vcffcis which 
iuve touched at firitiffi ports fi^orri entering the ports fubjeft to his 
influence. But it inufl be .our own faults if he can ever fucceed 
in executinig^^^ prohib^^ in his owti dates ; and ilil) more 

diflicult yiU it pro%*e in places Where there is tio 

French^^^genf it. m^n .ain feei very ftppTehen^ 

tive Maha ro"Tr^fte Would run any great 

yi/y ^Qitrhed at a Britifh.port. All the 

^Bgcr after priase, aini redrained by np 
one comm^ imerefl; with the neutral, is every day fet at nought 
by the arts which he pra^ifes to conceal the matter now in quef- 
tion~the pprt^frbm which he has laft failed. The cudomhoufe 
.officers at Triefti^^r^ Strangely condiruted, if their acutenefs an4 
zeal increafes with the difficulty of the detcfjtioni and their own 
intered to iyoidrhc' fcent. 

There I? one y ay, indeed, of preventing a neutral from ever 
,|rfcaping fcj^KUte^and a way, too, which is prafticable to Eng- 
^Jand alppe* Sh^/may renew the famous Orders in Council — 
-pT3d thus make , plain to every revenue officer on the Continent, 
4 hat ei^fy neutral which jencers is lawful prize; but, unledt 
.ibnie||i|ch m^afure adopted, we may fet all the decrees of 
our eneqy^i;.and his tributary dates atdclijoce; The Orders 
.jin Council* -Kaye rnoft. wifely Wen repealed,— if indeed a re- 
linquiffimeht of foolifli tneafure ever conceived in' any 

country deferv^ . tfie name of wifdom; In their place has been 
fubditute4 i.pi^^v^ore confrftem and intelligible, and much more 
limited ip its Operation ^ bur^ in prinpiple,- quite as uhwife—rand, 
fo far as It ^be^, eqiiaify hurtful. Thofc parts of the eq^fhy*s ter- 
ritory which Berlin decree, Wvehppd yirtuMjy blo^^ 

aded. . Iti$^manjfcft, 'that if the rfeerre iS adopttid by the 

whole jCbntipcpt, and thi^ bl^ciwfSc c^ii&iended with it, iti proper^ 
lion tol^t^yigbrous ci^oTecmcnt,. will Kb the dedrui&Dn pf 

Whole^'qr ip 9 bordiderafekrpart, we mud depend 

upon 


^ islgnd'lto 


thf 'nnly^measurci? which can either enable 

. its^f WWP timei or render it ultimately 

iqye from ffip «ttacSr‘'bf which all our forces should be 

t(^y set aboiit^ it would ftld it difficult to resist. 
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jupon tieutrals for continuing pur intercourfe with the Cpptinent. 
The blockade cuts us off from this only means of carry1b^4‘it On ; 
unlefsi indeedi we expcA that pur pwn veffcls (liall be aamitted 
the more freely, the more we exclude thofe of neutral nations. | 
The wretched folly of this fyftem is, that it fucceeds agatnft the * 
neutral, and againn ourfetves, as completely as heart can wifli ) but, 
for any good that might be eifpcdted from it, we muft depend upon 
the enemy. We. can prevent, what our enemjr never could do of 
himfelf, a fingle bale of Brittlh goods from finding ks way into the . 
Continent on board an American VjefleT ; buf, when we come to the 
.main point of getting it in op boards of bur o\vn yeflels, we find 
that the enemy wHl hot confent. As for the wild' fancy of ftarv- 
ing Buonaparte out by this mode of ^arfare-^f from 

the ftrengtn of his government and the forpe "of ^^urihies, t6 the 
defire ot lugar and coffee among hia fubje&5^«^aK^ of 
from his own hatred of England to hist tehder^s fer — 

what {hall we fay, but that k is wd^hj of ' w]^^ 

•werpower his feelings by the deardi bf meditjiheli, whf^tney 4^ 
accufiug him of butdbenng his piilbners in 
ting rid of his fick fomicrs by poifon f 

It follows dcmonftratively from what has jiift ]saw heen ftated, 
that the neutrality of the new world is our bell fafeguard from 
the fubjugation of the old. While America coveri^ {be ocean with 
Iicr (hips, England may dc^ the conauerot of £aiOpe;-*ihe will 
tirade, in fpite of him, . with bis vaffai kingdoms^-^jiay, with the 
poru fubjea to his own immediate dpmtmoh. Jicjcan only de- 
llrpy her European tradej by putting sm 'tj thp heutrai£^ of 
America,-^and by pauGng all Europe to dd the fame.) is'the 
intcreft of England, firft of all certainly, to remain at peac^^af%h 
America ; but next, that America (hould remain at peace witmhe 
reft of the world. The intereft of America is one aid t^faipe’i^ 
and, if this common obje£l is purfued, the oidj free ftate^ dbat 
now remaii^ may defy the common enemy of civil libeny and lia^ 

. tional independence. How ridicuious then k it to make a rupture 
.l^yveen America and Trance, the chief ob|b3;' pf our endeavours ! 
J-r^Excepjt a fpjfftt^re between America andEngfaud, it is the greatr 
th^CMld we are perpetually running 

. after the bne.of tnofe ij^At^^he rifc of encounteting the other ; — 

, threatening to indi|(';ppad,^^^lves the calamity of a war with 
Aomica, if flic w^ hot,ji|^;lB9 the' injury 
France threatening lo our ^holc trade, if flibVill not in- 

ftantly deftroy one half of iC " The feafon of concHiatidd with her 
is happily not gone paft ; and it is to be hoped that the j|u>pplar 
feelings on hpth fides, are coniM<^bly more calm 
a few months ago. Ho copcefik^.are rcqniimd 'fronriAk|j | | A^ i 
,lbr America is willing to wave, the ieilinedbi^e difcu£^ 

Hh 4 
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v<!y^<rciicc3 » and all that England hcHtates about Htito^nUov, Arocr 
to f'citain the undij^nified attitude of an unarmed remcinArant 
4 i,g^in(l U?e idle decrees of France. That.fe ipyer ibould aoqwijefce 
In tliofe decrees^ is utterly inconceiy^able. No man has dreamt of it } 
— no man haiii ventured to alibrt that America would fufpend her 
intcrcourfe with Englaiidy merely becaiifc J^Vaitce afted her to 
do fo» and i^breatcned -utter impolfihiluies if not comply. 

The whole quedion iSf whether wre lliall quarr# with America^ 
bccauC? (he is lefs refeiuful of empty infalt-rh?ft Jealous about 
idry trifles than we are. Let us rather rejoice tltat inch a nation 
is rp be fpun^T^ready to bear thofe rubs which we are cojO . proud to 
put yp honour, trade, pritte andiall togetlk^s 

the . Us own dignity. The friendfii&ppf Tuuh a; tte* 

with refpedi to the Jpeft eif world, :;is 

ppw ^to us. We fhould potefa^tfe it chcapl|t by 

happy concurrence of interpats,*^ we 
it}ah|^^jdyJor poljbtog ; and the sacrifice^ if be requit- 
edy :|6 },te94l^f^ ^.|iy 4iperica to France, not\<to Amcriesl 'by Eng-. 

liUjd. m'i yH.'i ' »:/ / ft. <' >c. 

It is to }eav^ this branch of the fobjefb, widmut ad- 

verting to t)iev.ftrangfc dclufipus under which the country has fo 
long labouredi.: (With, refpe^ . to wbar ace termed points of naikmal 
honour } a^pd^tjheii;.^re the. more dangerous, beqaufe they have 
^eir foundations^ the beft feelings which a people can jChtfiftr^ 
or rather^,-tbey,;;ifp..an impofition pfaflifed upcm Jtbofe fi;eli]ig8l 
The predict vulgar politicians, to aflen; on bdbatf of 

ihc country* a>,vag^y of very, doubtful, or even unfounded prclc®- 
{ions,-^to maintain thefe as undeniable rtgbts,-r'and to contend 
that t^idegiadadon of the flate, the ruin of its honour, and a 
fpeedy tfK^ipioa^dn of its independence, is the immediate cpnfe- 
cp^nce of ' receding from any one of thofe claims. Now, to us it 
is by lip meahsi ^ <^ar, that the abandonment of the cleareil 
right which a natipil can poffefs, neceflkrily involves eitherits dif- 
Imnaur or its .r.ijhv4 unkfs there be fometh|Og important in the 
thing given up — ^or fomething humiliating and bafe ui'^C thing fub- 
initted to— H>r, flnjity, foaiething difgraceful in. the 
iug the potnt^» ' To alloy/ the fearch of national fht^t would beik:* 
grading, — ^b^^ufe u cannPt he pr^Hbd wHhOMjtcovlftaot biimi- 
iiation icchngs of part of ypiir >tloops,s. Rather than fub- 
mit to tidily a people llioald be prepaid Ip perifli wifh'lheir Cwords 

in iheiriiah^r r ' ^hh perfa^ 

as wcR'as' a regard to juftice, did not even alk America to 
yield tbi^point. . On the other lumd, England claims the right of 
.{eakhin^ private vc|[$ls-— an^, as it appears to usj juftly. Nor 
ihe^ witli l^apur* have abandoned it, when the 

■ \ 3r ' - • • Nonherq 
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Iforth^m Powers! hffd ^tiee ‘publicly threatened ]gtve, 

k lip^by force. But rhe Valite of that tigfit was not abdfb^. efti^ 
mawoo; no^defgrtfdatwAi’ could’ have enfued frchfn 
ing^to wave any me^iaees, and for a juft eq^talentl 

id favour of naij^ai’ whdfe frSendilltip we wifh to caltivatei^*-i^orc 
efpedady^f tho& tvhofe po^et is'aiiogcthee inferior t6 bur own, 
^^wbofd tfggrandinedient we^ have no reifon to rfread, — and to 
whom bo one datn 'fofpei^^ of yielding thtough eompuh)on,^it 
tnay ahd na^et can be-dMhonourable, td make tem- 

porary conceftioiis of rights which arc indifpuiahly ours,’ prorid- 
ed the ctmiprtnmfe is not difereditteWe in itfclfe Much mol*c cafily 
may^fts:ofc«his fort be figured iii oUr tranfa^l^;witlf a.people 
•^iKiattirdlly^Uhitod^tb ?iisf 'by fo many indifib'laWc^‘ti€^’^M-thofc that 
^knit together the En^Hib of the old and They are 

* our iiianird^ allies an #b<^h 

jvalmrfy df iFrance^ fo, mwafds America fc'siik^y^& 

littie. fuch teafoners as' Mr J^eckibi 

hrt^iniukcd'by thePeetc, we phimly pbireiVc^llfe'ejr^^ a man 
who has lived in the immediate neighbourhood of the Turks, 'until 
te has fofgotten their InfigHifieance. Rut when France is ftretch- 
ing her^Vfon coafts’ en all Tides of us, — whch,.1icr fleets and -her 
campr atre within fight— •and we alone, of afr Europe,^ have not 
bedn whqoered by her'^arms^^it is almbft as ridjlrulous to be jea- 
lous ^isnf TUtkey — of a nation thred^Koufand miles 

o#4^fcarcfeJy kept together by the weakeft.govefnfl^t in the world, 

Mtli'tiO»aritiyi and half g dozen firigides^^eid lowing jS& other 
mcauB bf‘ imefcourfe Wfeh other coihrfric^ iSikU 
i’irn?rce< ’s r ^ ^ w' ” '* ^,1 ,^'^vVi*-; - 

Whiir wn tes'er^b all our jealousy for France, 
last learn, thitt fchvdneiSs towards our allies te' sound I|M honour- 
able policy^ It has nev^ been sufficiently * 

by ‘iiberaiity to'Onr Cauiw»" ' We forget that theiT%ihrcngth OUr ' 
'bwn-^"d tall far shott'in tlSs resptect Of ¥xinct hmelf. 

' she bee# in our ptaue, Russia might have had ’^alta Tor the ask- 
ing, 'Cattd a W«st ludia is&nd^ or iwo td boot, America would 
never been ieft' to^tjuswl abbot trifling^^l^culatiye poifits ; 

little;; cqifipany of Ostend, 
«»j4^4tSi'^ite4y shS^'<SI]^||i^rja would hav^l^ti complimented, 
jbicl'l^ bee# so milHond '^bf subjects ih Inf 

djUStii^; We the lesson bf%a|;b3g our friend; 

$h^ wofth having f an®w^^^ is, that ouf -enmhy 

• pot been very dreiadfuL ^ ' 

To some of our Tcadeii it inay perhaja apj^af 
dwelt too long upon the comm^ci^, intelffeW/ of »the^'cd^ 
a general discusslbn of its fore>gbi ^-i5^^‘V%tft 
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tween France smd England has, since the subjugation of the Con- 
tinent, become entirely commercial. The war of the enemy a-r 
^ gainst our trade, is now the only cont^t that remains. While 
Isur naval superiority lasts, he can never acquire seamen, unless, 
indeed, we force all neutrals out of the market, and compel him 
to carry for himself — ^which, though in' a limited degree, he will 
then do. It has repeatedly been shown by the adversaries of the 
Americans, that they drive even the coasting trade of France, 
l^his fact is quite irreconciieahle with the, notion^ of her having 
any nursery for seamen ; and those active mariners will doubtless 
engross the greater ipart of the trade between the other countries 
. now subjected^ to J'rauce. The stations formerly mentioned in 
the Mediterranean and the North, will be sufficient to watch any 
naval armaments ^at may be attempted in those quarters ; and 
the daaj^r of itivasibn, though unquestionably increased in a very 
great degree, is by no means such as should make us despond, 
while ise Bavb srill the means (tf supporting our fleets, and car- 
ryir^ on with unbroken Spirit the business of the government. 

'tne prosperity of our trade, however, is much more essential to 
this dhan it eeeT was before; It cannot be denied, that the public 
burdens press upgn the people of this country with a weight, on- 
ly not intolerable. There are even manifest symptoms, that an 
increase of taxes could scarcely be efiected, whatever might ha 
the call for new contributions. The revenue is raised, partly by 
direct taxation, «i4|wrtly Iw duties on consumption. The pro- 
perty-tax, vidiWifenns the bulkof the direct imposts, baa, been, 
.t>£ Jate, cpllected'%ifh much more rigour than at first,— the per- 
sons frith the management of it having, of cborse* be- 

come skUlvh ^nd acquired a more intimate knowledge of 
peopled 'afiaws. The efliect of this has been exactly the same as 
if thelrate that tax bad been augmented. But the difficulty 
of prroCuting payment has also increased in an alarming degree, 
llie a^ssmeiit qf 1808 was not quite six milltotis and a quarter ; 
that of 1806 amounted to above eleven millions and a quarter — 
although there Ipid only been imposed an addition of dbree and a 
half per cmJt^ But the arrears have increased at . x much higher 
rate. Last April, there remained due, of the assessment 1808, 
only 92,000/; 5 but of the assessment 1808, above 900,000/.^ 
anil of the aisfeessmeitt 1807, no than S, 887^000/. The 
difficulty of procuring payment has thus rapidly increased ; and 
this* explained augmentation of prices in con- 

< '' sequence 

Parl&a»en^j|gr Rmros, 9th June^ 1809— The arrears of last 
f^ar’a iwsessni«i»t:''w«* above .^ht millions and a quarts } but these 
be uken Into the 09ni|iiftatlpn. 
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eequence of the war, and the increase of taxes upon ^articles nf 
consumption. The produce of this other class of taxos has ac- 
cordingly suffered a great jdimkiation. The net produce of the 
permanent taxes (which, wHh the trifling exception of the legaCpI 
duty, are all laid on consumprion) last year, fell short of their 
net produce the year before by about S00,O00Z., although new 
taxes, to the amount of two millions and a quarter, had been col- 
lected. The deficit upon the former taxes was therefore above 
iwo millions and a half ; f and a similar defalcation took place in 
almost all the war taxes, which fall on consumable articles* 

It appears, then, that when the property^ax strictly levied* 
the difficulty of paying it increased that an ihiposition of new 
taxes upon consumption occasioned a dnuiOUtion in the produce 
of the old; — and that the increased payj^eutipf was 

compensated by a defalcation in the 
which we have stated warrant tbe infi^mice^ 
one species of taxation operated at 1;broxpel^a4 of 
that, independent of all duties, the di^cul^y of f h^ame 

^^mount of taxes had increased ;~tbal, in short, t^ cifcums&nces 
of our sitpation — the wasteful.cpnsumption of 'war— rthe rise in 
the price of labour from the demands of the arnfyr-and the checks 
upon our commerce, had so far straitened the means of the peo- 
ple, and raised the price of commodities, as to disable them from 
contributing the accustomed proportion to the exigences of the 
state. But we are willing to hope that th]^ collusion needs not 
be pushed so far ; and we^shall, for the pr^ent; Confine ourselves 
to the position, unquestionably supported,' not o^y by tbp .fore-' 
going statement, but by facts within every man’s 
we have now arrived at the point where the attempt tp;4|ps^-blie 
tax will only lower the produce of another-^that. a 
pay the full amount of his property-tax, and Mt the samer^fbue 
consume as many of the articles which pay duties to govemme^Ti 
if these duties are raised ; and, vice versa^ that hp- cannot 
sume as much of those articles at the former duties, if his pro- 
perty shall be taxed more heavily* 

, If the imtion has , at last reached thi^^ point^if the revenue 
^ ^ ■ -of 

. f The taxes on winch thf jj^atest proportional deficit is perceive- 
abje are, as mig^t be those on artides^,^of luxury. The 

duties on horses, carriages, and servants, fell oftr, from 2,1^50,000/* to 
i,, 523,000/. — Customs and fixeiserfrom 19,178,000/. to 17,060|000/. 
These deficits were in part covered by the new and most luip^tic 
stamp-duty, and the increase of the- asflfWid taxes 'knowti,.^^i|he 
name of, * a new ari^angemerntj^lAnn^ part by aR:Wiw|sed 

receipt upon the 10 per c€nt*%f 1808 laid on'di^ asses^d!:^i||ixis,'’aiid 
the duty of the same year on British li^rits. ‘ ^ 
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of the people is now made to pay as much toward^^e reve- 
nue of the state as any human means' c^'n extort from^t — if the 
n^tjiiral period of taxation ,is at length atfived—by the puhfic 
fbcome outstripping' that of , individuals — ^(ahd, “surely, when 
we reflect, that besides twenty-fwo millions borrowed, above 
seventy millions Sterling are at present raised within the year 
by taxes, we cannot marvel at this crisis being comet);J^ 
how clearly muft every thinking man perceive, the whble 
fyftem of our policy depends, its exiftence, ujwi the cootinii- 
ance of our commerce,— that inextricable coniuflojn will arifc 
from any pf the income brithe codmry, — 

and that the only thWns of Augmenting the public feyenu^,* rnu ft 
be fought in thb ea^enflon of the revenue of bpen- 

ing^nAw qba^lAXn bmployi^^ for their raj>it5l at home and a- 
broad, whil.^, prefcrve thofe which are already accef- 

fible ? ey^ryjprafticabfe method flioifld^ 

fort^d tbf li^'^i^ihijfh^ biir expenditure, by a rigorous And dif- 

cerning:rleforii}^ abuifes* ^STe are perfuaded, jhaf i(vfe will ribt 
fay, a great, bu^’ ^* very cphfidcrable income inay hb derived froin 
this fource, £bt any"in?ift reflect oh the reiri ark which he muft 
fo frequently |iaite ,made, while pafling through the halls^ the 
chambers, the oflices and the gardens, of an Eugtifli gr^ndee^s 
pdace, and, ftiU more, w£il^ confidering‘ the manner in ,wtiicb 
lijis eftates are maiuged — ^ The lofs and the wafte of thbufan^s 
by the year,' is ifee thought^ which ever and anon prefents iflelf* 
"Who can dopbt, tSiieo, tlig^^hiuch is ^i^a^ed in, an eftablilbment 
which cqfts ^ahove ninety fj^iU^ns a year,— which is Spread over 
ihahy th^fand fquare miles,— entru lied to multitudes who have 
no inteMlI in ^ei|^ economical, and watched over haftily, inci- 
dentally, and according to rules devifed when Jt was in the bud, 
by a^few ^ifbna who ypiimteer their fervices, change every day, 
and ^rojaft fee ^ ® vaft diftance,' if they fee them at all ? 

In thVprefent bur affairs, we may be well afliired, that the 

danger which chiefly befets us is not that of parfimony. From 
this fource we can defery nothing to appal uf, except, perhaps, the 
rifk of bririging the caufe of reform into a temporary diferedir^ 
by too ralh Aq^ indiferiminate a purfuit of it. But^^ from a con- 
tinuance 0^ prefent fcale of expebditbre, coupled with wh^t 
is infinitely more ruinbus^a contempt for the only means of 

' ' ' ' meeting 

— ' -v-'- — 

,± T& raised bysQ|]^t^riuin,..m 180^, is estimated at 

t S^l^^mpl^ding the suq^ius^f i8b8i, and exclusive of money 
by.]icjj^J.^ui..jEx 9 heqper to the amount of 18,660,000/. 
i|t;Tey 4 ^e of Ireland, in 1’809, exclusive of about 4,000,000/. 
was ; sotiiattbe revenue of the empire maybe 

re^t^sed at 70^456,59^. 
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^^eting%‘i*i-from a difinclination to retrench whatever"^ tffelcfe 
in pur outgoings, aijd, ftill more, from an averfion.to tfipfe coiid- 
liatory meafures, which, With perfeifi fafety to our hoiibur^ 
enable us to leep up, and even to augment, our national incoml? 
from a condu£l: fo infatuated as this, we forefee, at no great dis- 
tance, 'the approach of confuilon and difmay in every branch of 
our affairs, — apd the final conqueft of an empire which, we fihcere- 
ly and proudtjr' believe, iwthing dfe'can ever lhake. f 

It has often been pur lot ^ with defpondency, amidft the 
exfravagant hopes of our cpuntrymeh ) and! the tafk, which a fcnfe 
.pf duty alone c^ld'Yorce upon n^'^ak'l^o mpre painful than 
can eafilybe imagined. It is with no there- 

fore, that wt how think bur defpair of this coun- 
try, and' of the ultimate fate of the ist i^iSh Icfi^^deep 

than thit which is fpreading rapidly COTmurftyJ^ A 

better fplfit lias 6f late ^beguh tp'^m a^cipj^ thd peo- 

ple of England: The language 'M j|bnc0ia[tito tp^i^dfl lieliK^s 
^^as^bben iif^cned to with more patiehpe. "'l^h^opup^ ahtipa^^ 
Ijaye h^£pbinted of new fexctufiveljf agamft Franct?. A marked 
<?Qhtemptbf fhofe fi half meafures^ ^hich the government has 
geij^e*fiily adapted in the conduiEt of the war,'b<^gms to be dif- 
ptayed i the folly of what are mifnamed Briti^fh objei£ts, is daily 
piorp^^d ibore recognized ; atid a with feems about to prevail,^ 
tbad' Wp ?^her direct the refources ,of thp empire to fome 

w or referve them for our own defence. Thefe are 

excellent ‘^mptoms j and we devoutly pray' that? they may daily 
wh^oye. Nor can we fee, without (attsfaAiorb 'the ptei^knce 
©r an mguirmg fpirit as to domeftic abufes,---*th^e fte^ 
which the pep^ej awaked from its apathy, h^s tnriled the 
mijverfatiohs of the higher orders, — and the fignal failure of all 
the miferable attempts to cry down reform, by cnfe raiRng^tjbe V^Jl 
of Jacobinifm*.; From the progrefs of there experiments, ^ iu- 
gur mod faVourably for the ft^ibility of the empires becSufe *we 
iQ^efee iH'Jimpfovement in the adminiftration of its affairs at 
JtSro ' It is plain, too, that in fpite of all-out atr 
lempt^s^b iaVb them, the abufes of other governments have de- 
jfl:r|^ed \ and, the governments,, the abufes themfelyes 
^ve for the moU The dates which France 

bias overrun, canUbt i^ntinw in their former weaknefs. To the 

xlecrepjtude 



t A blind desire of peace, arising from the pressure 
would scarcely prove less pernicious man the love of 
. those taxes have had their origbu As soon V the 
is over, we shall feel it our duty once .more" to coU»}^ 
important subject. " ' 
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decrepitude that bent them down before her, muft fucceed a pe- 
riod 6f vigour, which, after making them ufeful as her coadju- 
|ots, will hereafter render them turbulent and formidable. The 
evils of the changes wlxich (he has made in their government, and 
in the diftributioti of their territory — the incalculable mifehiefs 
of the military fpirit which (he is diffufing will, at a future feafon^ 
be alleviated by the means which they will afford of .relifting her 
oppreflions. Should any difafier befal her prefent ruler, — or when 
he yields to the courfe of nature,— it requires no gift of prophecy 
to forefee, that the ftrong government and improved fyftem of 
adminiftration whicil*^he has eftablifhed in his tributary kingdoms, 
will raife an infurmbu'ntabl^ barrier round Francej on whatever 
head^ his nnany cfOiivps may faU Then will England be enabled 
to T^fumi^ W plac^ as the Arbiter of Europe— to count among her 
n^i^ral allies all tKbie nariqii^ whom France (hall for a feafbn have 
been holding in thriildolhr-^aiid to eftablilh her conniexions wUli 2 
fet of abl^ and Vigprpnf^dynaffies, inilead of fo many virorh-out 
governments— tttaflW of feeblenels and abufe, — whole friendOiip, 
has hitherto beeii' kftOwn to her, only by its vexations and its 
cofts. 

When the teihpcft has overturned the venerable but inwardly 
decayed trees of an antient foreft, two rcfults may be anticipated 
from the vifitationi^ , The fpace where they flood may be Covered 
for ages with a loi 9 |iSfome and unprofitable morafs — or a ne# wood 
may arife from the fertilised foil, more gracefully difpofed, and 
more firmly rodted|^]efs gloOmy and unhealthfuT, and lefs entan- 
gled witl^^^ bafe undergrowth of creepers and brambles. We' 
look coiwitiifly^ & the Jail of thefe events— and trufft that, in- 
ftead of iiryilig aby more to lift thofe dead and fallen trunks, or 
to prop thpfe;that are already tottering in the blaft, we (hould ri- 
ferve pur ^errionls fo pl^are the foil for the new (hoots by which 
they mlid Toon br tkweed, and to train the rifing grove to floiH 
rilh in the fun, ipS biU defiance to the (lorrn. 


Akt. XII. th.Bokerian Lecture. 'An Acpppnt rf some Nettf^ Ana^ 
lytical ^searches on this Nature certain Medies^ particular^ the 
Alkalies^ Phosphorus^ Sulphur ^ Carhnnceous \Matter, and tlte 
Acidshitherto updecompoumed 4 mih some general Observations on 
Chemical Theory. By Humphry Davy, E(q. Sec. R. S. F. R. S. 
Ed. and M. R. L A» (From the Philofophical Tranfadions for 

ifirtn. I V 
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jfn Account tf tome BxptrimmtSt performed with a View to ascer- 
tain the most advantageous Method of constructing a VAtak Ap- 
paratus for the Purposes sf Chemcal Research, By John Georgff 
Children, £fq. F. R. S. (From the fame Work.) 

TJavinc made it a rule to follow the progrefs of Mr Davy’s in> 
quiries, from their commencement two years ago, we haf> 
ten to purfue this verjr agreeable talk, by continuing the hidory of 
his experiments, publilhed lince our lalt Number. The paper now 
before us cqntuns fewer complete proce^—fewer difcoveries fa- 
tisfaftorily eftablilhed, than any of the former, ones } — but it a-, 
bounds in elaborate and ingenious experinie^i l;^ refults of which, 
in their prefent date extremely intereftii^ rare ntmorefe, as 
paving the way for further refearcb, and ^;at|exhig mcUythe fe^ 
of mod important improvements in chenu^Jlcience. . 

Before proceeding to Mr Davy’s paper, we jBiall dtrtice t^ of 
Mr Children, which forms a proper introdudi^ to it. . )Ble 06m- 
pared the efiefis of two voltaic batteries, dff ^ ctmfifting of a 
fmall number of large plates, the other compdfed of a great nuip- 
ber.of fmall plates, and having altogether a much fmaller furface 
of metal. The former conG&d of twenty pair qf large plates, 
and had a furface of 92,160 fquare inches } the l^ter of two hun> 
dred pair of fmall plates, and had a furi^ce of mly 3200 fquare 
inches. Their batteries were both exited, by diltfted nitrous and 
fulphuric acids mixed together. Thp itkensity <it the ele£^ricity 
produced by the large battery was fo Thud], that it did not ail^fx 
the ele£trometer ; and it a£ted very feebly upon nonqpndpdtm in 
general. In quantiitf, however, was great; and iM..aAion on 
perfect condudtors very powerful. The fmall battery produced 
an eledlricity much more intenfe, ai^ capable .of ^ai&ing violently 
upon imperfe£t conduftors. Thus, it anefked the eleftrometer, 
and decompofed potaHi and barytes, which the other did not cf- • 
fed. But Mr Children does not feem to have tried its action up> 
on metallic wires. Of thefe, the large battery ealily fufed fuch 
as were not ealily oxydable, and conuquently vrare good conduc- 
tors. Mr, Children,- however, compared its adion, in this refped, 
with the adion of a l9>ttery of ,1250 four-inch plates. The large 
plate battery fufed {eighteen, inches of platiha wire ; the fmall plate 
battery only half an iinCh, ^ich U evidently by no means in the 
ratio of their furfices. * This is certainly a cuiious fad s although 

the 

* Mr Children makes some mistake, when Me says that, acqhrasi^ • 
to this ratio, the small battery should have fused nearly. Hiaehes 

instead. 
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" the author appears rather to generalize too quickly and too confi- 
dently, when he lays down from his experiments the following 
jaiOpofition. * The abfolutc efFeeV, * fays he, * of a voltaic appa- 
ratus, feems to be in the compound ratio of the number and 
of the plates ; the intenfity of the cledhricity being as the former, 
the quantity given out as the latter. * The pradtical rule, how - 
ever, which he deduces from hence, appears to be quite well 
founded. * Regard, ’ he obferves, ‘ muft be had, in conftrudling 
the battery, to the purpofes for which it is defigried. For expe- 
riments on perfedl conductors, very large plates arc to be pri^fer- 
red ; a fmall numl^r of which will probably be fufficient : bur, 
where the refiltaiArb* of imperfedt conduSEors is to be overcome^ 
the combination tnilft be great, but the £ze of the plates maybe 
fmali \ but if qiiantit^ and intenfity be both requited, then a Iarg 6 
number of large plates will be necefliry. * For general purpofes, 
four-inch jilatcs k^c'moft convenient : they fhouM be joined toge- 
ther only in one point, and moveable in the trough, which IhOuld 
be riiadc cmirely^of We^wood^s ware. It is, we believe, with 
an apparatus eonflfru&Win this manner, that feveral of tho expe- 
riments of Mr VDavy, which we are about to analyze, were peti* 
formed. - ^ j 

The firft objedl te *which our author dircdls his attentioh, is ihc 
mutual adioit of potailium and ammonia. The experiments on 
this fubject werett^de with that metal obtained by the action of 
ignited iron upoh potafh, in the procefs dHcovcred by the French 
cnemifts. The ^aflium was expofed on a platina tray. Introduc- 
ed into a^retorr of phte-glafs) which was firft exhaofted, then 'fill- 
ed with tiydrogeh, and exhaufted again— then fille® with pure am- 
moniaca! gas. All impurities arifing from oxydes, water, &c. were 
thus as mudb as possible avoided. Potassium exposed in this 
manner to ammoniatal gas, becomes slightly covered with a film 
of potash, and a email quantity of hydrogen gas is found in the 
ammoniacal gas; But if heat is applied, (by bringing a spirit 
lamp under the bulb of the retort where the tray is placed), a crust 
is formed of greater thickness, which changes from white to blue, 
and then to Olive. The heat being continued, the crust and me- 
tal fuse together, with , an efFervescence ; the crust passes off to 
the sides, arid the metal appears ^ it is again covered ; and so ottf 

until 


instead pf half ^Xn inch. If, by a battery of 1250 plates, he means 
one of *so many pairs of plates, the rario of the surfaces is about that 
of 20 to ; Sind the lesser shoidS have fused about 15 inches and 
ja half.' If he mkans ^njgle plates^ theti the ratio is diat of 10 to ^ ; 
and'^ly about eight ihoies sbonld hat*e been fused. We presume 
^ xpeans pairs of plates. 




jipo. 




until it i» wholly converted into.the dark oliye-Colop.^^A^u^ 
l^rocess, *he,am^ai(;M^f4 g:is dlsapjjflr£i^ 

^eb gas IS eyolv^ci : tji^ q^arttky^.the fojjmct: vrWcK 
va^es with j^qistpre ojT^he hut the quantity o/.hydell^ 
evolved is in pripportipi) to the quantity of potassium operated 
on. Tb^dark-coloul*^ substance is chiefly distmguisbed by>»|S 
fus^biUty/;. i^nielts at a^eat sQmewiiat higher thanihstt of boding 
water. When burnt in o^tygen, it absorbs that emits nitrcH* 
gen, aqd leaves a re.siduum pf potash and water. When plunged 
iniiyv^er,.tit produces mudi^heat and.ieV'eninflainmatLOh^ and dis* 

rr'i_ _ 


a^waj^s .xv;it^j|^<ii:tre8cence<, vlTlbe 
fiffiWe ^ubstanic^ 
iwtk-g 5 ^y jnass.eemains., j 
Ik^ ,angi^(j|pia,.ol «!w.p gashes :, «t 

ol»:^^Je4,i|®enk^tp^ttte is prifsejJbit^? 

s.y^^^qe, after it hft<f, ^ 

4lf4 tpup4,4i3t it; was 
6p6nta;]^^j^,,na4atnniable ; and givi«^^l4.« 


js^.|iydrogen. 

^jc^sp.;p|astic 



lack) 
thrj),e»- 


intd water. By-a rariety of mce 


alio- 




he was, bed tO;4>ink that a portion pit 
the am^ipp^jU) the.formaupp.&f this s« 
ptbgrii.;ap^tt|ff foHpwkig temarksdrfe ! 

Tite rosicbni^waSr^liacpd in .a placi^a i 
coaf)^tpd yit^i,ji..I^(^ums«^c,apparat®' 

,a:utisfn. Af(pr it.|jad ,by;tbk meanj „ . 

poSpibJp„ tbgfas ,wkaphcaa)p oiier» wltea 
of.'9xygen,t'<SkP4 de^patqdv left abentjpp^' 
iin4e$troy9^ttt!^>d.'tbap si^tth c6ntak^4 *^*>71 
fDgnd peit»sh» 4nd^Ptassta»i $ .awid..ipCe« f 
an4 inflfiTO»»twn was .priced, iw.#? 

A flratiety, of ^r«petition8>gay*;,reS8lie- 
liljiHry cl(H)rli^^lew», that-tbi^>^l|on)iid , 

ifean shpuld. be fpainid^ i part of 

that body havingrdisapj^pa^etli >*« pla»e.;.ia <iHled. bf .ojtygen^ $nd 
anol$i«r (lodf sot distil^ishi^ .fbsniL ^yd|f|pti^|ie,j^^ 
this paRt of ;hi« in%n«y/Swkhv 5 j»t«^ W 

p^bBpsopbical form pf a 'tW® ,singtd*“’ «*P«^ 

rimjsntd .< 1, > ' ~j' t,'" 

Is .it, he asks, the Si^i^an^Trhiph, 
takes the place of the .nkrog^' is a new ij^jm 
tint nitrogen has. a M<;taBk.,ha«l%f{W^ich Yhh i 

t^the.wessels.f «f» 


r^due.i^ 


tam vater » a 
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or, finally, that nitrogen is a compound of hydrogen and oxygem, 
modification iX watcr^ containing a greatet proportion of 
Oxygen ? To deWtrninerHbse poWfsvAsur aiithor is engaged in 
* farther experimefrtts 5 and ^ can scariely doubt that the rOsult 
ivilt be in favour 6t the Iist‘ supposition; or at least, that nitro- 
gen will be fotind, either to be an'orytfe of hydrogen,^ or to con- 
tain hydrogen and' oxygen^ witf) some netr and uninflammable aeri- 
form body. 

Mr Davy*'^ experiments upoh sulphur ahd phospfioros were per- 
formed with a diflferent apparatus. A pl^itia wife was introduc- 
ed into the ena^oT^ glass tube, and helrmetiOally fixed in it. The 
tiibe, filled ^^ht^'^nffairdtiable Body, was bent at the dtliet e!ld v? 
dncLanother inserted in the inflammable bt^y. The 

'#lircs ciWff th% proper distance of each 

•’^ther;" Mdthtd;6hlli& of the battbry be sent from one to the other, 
’tllifeWii 'die Wheh.sulphur was exposed^ in this man- 

Of 'a 1|()rS^vdrful battery (500 double plates of 
Ij^t Ws i»odiiced : the ^ark was of a vivid; 
orange 'coto^ aflj^siilpfibrette^ hydrogen escaped. The residue 
^ Was bpiquIV hibvhri^afid di^ult of fusion. Oiir author obtained 
^f ga», fiVe^^riihes ^ Vbibme of the sulphur employed. 

Sbspectlng^^idj|it bSy|ett as vi^ll-ai^^ is oontained m sul- 

^‘^urj Mr dried; ar completely as possible, a quanti- 

wof sulphur#ttbQ^d^|^ gas, heated'potassium in itrilt emitted 
‘^hite depositing Sulphur, sulphuret of pot- 

4sh,’ of potassium; and leaving hydrogen gas slighN 

ly'impii^^ted #tth sdl^uf ; in the recriving vessel.- From'ttiis, 
and from feVer^ cither ea^perimenrs, ovl% author infers that sulphur 
consisis^^^fleifeuliar basis, not hitherto obtained in its simple 
state,' stnitll portions of oxygen and hydrogen. Phos- 

jyhorUs bMog eXpbsed 'to the same series of experiments, both to 
the flCtiodr of ffuid, and of potassium, gave nearly 

the ’iSihe' These experiments resemble the former so' 

closcfy^^^Vei^y^respect, that we shall not analyze them. The in- 
ference thaf {fliosphbnts contains^ hydrogen, oxygen, and a pe- 
'culiar b^iire. ' ^ 

Mr esftunibbd, by sTmitar tests^ the constitution of- 

plumbdgd charc^L The fortnef remained quite unaltered 
when expend tb ^a battery ^tltmg enough to melt platina wire 
instandy. When heated With* potassium, it formed a body spon- 
taneously' iflftlf!dmable and deboRipoUnding water. The latter, 
exp<»M' to 'the battery, 'gavfe. out carbonated hydrogen;, and, 
^"Wfaefl'h^ted'with potassium^ 'formed a body spontaneously in- 
Neither Caft^bon 'hor plumbago show any marks of 
oxy^. The dislmond appears to contain a minutx? 
"i^ton of oxygen.^ 

In 




. „ , ; - > -. '(I I fif. ■ . . 

Jin. b;is former experiment^, our author had fpppd>.;^aat me ac<* 
tioQ o£ the battery separate^. > peculiar sttbs^pce from Wacid 
acids on tlic rieg^ti>re surface. UpQp examixiuig thUi he foiled it 
ip$am(iiablie ^ and saw reason to conclude, tfaat,.^y oxygepaitii)ti« 
it reproduced hdraei(;,^cld. He had likewis^e ^founds that^^ppt^s- 
siuipi wl&n h^ted wi^ the same.acid^ pi^uced barate pf^ pot- 
ash and a peculiar substance ; which appearing, therefore, to be 
. the basis of acid, he now examined mq^e fully- It is of a 
dar^^pd^e ^plour, perfectly opaque and noncoiiductingf It takes 
.fire in c/}f^p^n atmospherical air, at p teinpef^iiip^.<beiQw that of 
l^iliqg piive q|]. Heated intensely tqbf^ it suf- 

no pefceptible change, except that its c^loufl^iecpiuqs^Tker ; 
~h^e 4 gentlj in oxygen gas, it throws 

bi^liaittly, and sublimes into boracic acid : requires 

a 'Wronger }iept,, but sublimes into the 
exppsed tp.pxy muriatic acid, without heatiuftij^j^^^rggtwutk 
.ience, fprms bpr^c acid, and leaves a w|4i9|t^Mi:tls 

. apd forjj^ the same acid on the application pf *'^;£pnt]^. heat« 

^^j^ ya^tgf of other experiments arc detailed by MKfDavy, all 
illustr^fivp ithe affinity of this substance ^d its 

producii^,by that union, boracic acid ; but thej l)Q pheno- 

mena of pe^Uar^ interest $ and we therefore pafs^rd^^ 
gives. tMTO e^tperiments, out of several whk:h hpl^jde|:.jiti order 
to ascertain .&e. proportions of thiSiSubstanPe d^ oxy^p^ tho 
boracic .acid. They were not very accurate, •iipiijcan>,p^)( be 
vijewedas approximations. The first gate twp parts, .ol oxygen 
to one of the inflammable basis ; the second' to 

one. of the basis. Mr Davy reasonably considers ^this b«^is as 
beating the same relation to boracic acid that sijdpbur at^ phos- 
p^orj^ do to sulphuric and phosphoric acids ;rr*in other woi^, 
as an oxyde of the true basis of the boracic acid. By i^ztingit 
successively with potassium and with iron filings, and a little pot- 
assium, bodies resembling metallic alloys and good, conductors of 
electricity were produced, and the potassium pras partly convert- 
ed into potash. Our author infers from hence, that the basis of 
the ^cid is metallic ; and be proposes p;) c§dl ^.ociim* We 
apprehend it will be easily adoHcted, that he has succeeded in de- 
composipg this actd,'-^at least tha|Jhe.faa^, {exhibited the base of it 
in its first state of deoxygenation, and given us as clear a know- 
ledge of its composition aa we have of the constitution of sul- 
phuric or nitrous acids., HU experiments^ pn fl^ric. acid .have 
been carried on in the same m, aimer, and also by the ap||i|;^idn 
cf the boracic basis, abm described, to its decompo$iti|0fK$,lsttt 
without any such satisfactory result as tp warrant us ip 
their details. He has certainly noc advanced far toward^ 

I i 2 compositibia 
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composition Cjf, tliat acii!. The oply result worth mentioning, is, 
that potastium, when hen ted in fluoric acid gas, burns, and makes 
ij^e gas dis.vppcar, — leavings a little hydrogen gas, and a dark co- 
loured heterogeneous residuum. 

Mr Davy\‘, experiments upon muriatic acid have still failed in 
decomposing i Lit refractory body ; but they have been conduct- 
ed with such admirable patience and skill, that, besides leading 
to some very curious facts in the mean time, tJiey have most pro- 
bably ii'i cured him, at no distant period, the splutiqn of this great 
' problem. The q.uantity>of hydrogen always produced in the de-^ 
oxygenating processes.lo whil^h muriatic acid has been subjected/ 
ilrst attracted his i^atice. . .It is needless to follow the train of his 
e^^rimeius up<M|cihi$i point ^ because they lead to a conclusion 
which will be readily anticipated by every one familiar with the 
habitudes of the add~that .the evolution of hydrogen, which ap- 
parentlyittakes place from the acid, comes in every case from \ya^ 
ter heldin solution. Our autkoi’s next object, therefore, was, if 
possible, to obtain muriatic acid free from water, with which it 
lias so strong an affinity. We shall only notice the experiments 
in which he appears to have come nearest to this^ p^int in none 
has he reached it decisively. By the combustion of phosphorus in 
oxymuriatic acid, a white substance sublimes; a small portion of 
Iic|uor is likewise fprihed, and the gas is almost entirely absorbed. 
'X^c subliiiiate, our atrthor thinks, is a mixture of dry phosphoric 
atrd muriatic acids ^ the liquor, he conceives, is a mixture of dry 
phosphotus and muriatic acids. Sulphur exhibited to oxymuriatic 
acid in the saale manner, gave mixtures, supposed by our author 
to contain dry sulphuric and muriatic acids. But as these expe- 
riments proved un§.atisfactory for the object in view, he proceed- 
ed, tQ. examine th^ compounds thus produced. The circumstance 
chiefly to be remarked in them, is, that potassium being exhibited 
to them, .produces most violent explosions. In these, Mr Davy 
does not copceive that the muriatic acid can be inactive ; and he 
suspects that, its decomposition, and the formation of a new sub- 
stance from its basis, may be the occasion of the phenomena. 
But the further investigation of this subject he of course defers,, 
until new experiments shall have eii’^bled him to prosecute it with 
greater advantage. 

This paper concludes* with feme general remarks, not fo much 
upon the uiferences diieftly to be drawn fxom the inquiries already 
analyz^^cJr as upon certain incidental topics prefented to our creed 
by thofe, equities, and forming the fubjcfls of corollaries to the 
r iiwn propofitionsr They ate neither very nvfcsnerous, nor of pccu- 
importance ^^b^t the paper itfdf is quite interciting enough 
l^lieiider any difappointment oa this icore highly uhreafonable. 

We 
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Wc (hall add, in Mr Dayjr^s own words, the general obfcrvation 
upon the whole of his late liiveftlgations, with which htfe clbfes the 
prcfent trail. , . 

* The facts ^ says he < advaricelJ in this lecture, affoi^d , lUS# 

arguments in favour of an. idea to which I referred in my last com- 
munication to the Society,— that of hydrogen being a common prin- 
ciple in all inflammable bodies ; and, except in instances which m’e 
still under investigation, and concerning which -no precise conclu* . 
sions can as yet be drawn,- the generalization of Lavoisier happily 
applies to the explanation of ull tl^e new phenomena. ’ , 

Wc.the rather cite this pafFage, becau^ h4lf informed' 

•on thefe fubjc£ls, and fcifdefs enoiig4> {if, another word 

fliculd not be ufed) to contaminate fcicnt,i£c 4 n^, Unites with the vuL 
gar feelings of' political hoftiiity, have of 
tolling the difeoveries of Mr Bavy, not 
intrinfic value, but from feme wagufr confii^ Jiotioo, 
m^erthrew the modern theory founded by she Freiich 
created, as it were, a fort of balai^ of inyominn. of 

England. But on fo difgufling a topic we are aihaoied to dwell 
one moment longer. ^ 

* In proportion ^ our author concludes^Vas made to- 

wards the knowledge of pure combust! bases, so fh pipportjibuJj^ 
the number of metallic substances, increased $ andi|> is^pr9,b^le9 .that 
sulphur and phosphorus, could tliey be pe|fe^]Jlj$^^<^rivi;d.c^ oxy^^ 
wmild belong to tliis class of bodies* Pasd^iy^ 

matter may be procured, by distilladosi ^ a high h^t, 

alloys, in which they have been acted upoii by Or |^p|^Sbium. 

I hope soon to be able to try tliis eipefimenf.^ As bur m 
present stand,, the great general division of natural bodxef is' into 
matter which is, or may be supposed to be, inetrdtic, ' ^ ; 

but till the problem couceining th^ nature df^lilfrbgeh is ftilly "sowed, 
all systematic arrangement made U^On diis;^Sea must 
premature. ' ' • . y . . 

Our leaders will have perceived, hi tire courfe of rhr^^Mal^s, 
that the unwearied labour and the adnifrAbtfe fkill of Mr Dfivyiiave 
not, fince we lall treated of thefe fubjtf&s, been rewarded with 
any difeoveries of fuperior impbnvince. Such, at leaft, is the im- 
preliiori which the paper now' before us will rMaliiWy make bu* 
every one who (tudirs ii.' Yet let usconfider wiiat we fhould li^vc 
faid, had fuch a contribution to chemical knowledge faUcri in our 
way three years ago; — had we, for inft a nee, heard, thfet thebafia 
of the boracic acid had been difeotered— that hydrogen had been 
detcflcd in fulphur apd pbofphorus — am} oxygen in ';l2ote? ’ 
whole world of letters vvouM have been in comnriotloi^Jljtnd ic 
would have been univcrfally ^Ifowtd, t^at, fince the etts^jl||foient 
of the modern chemiHry, no foch iL^ps had b^n made 
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{>i»fe£liotK If 'tire<ii 9 v think kfe of 

r^iiHe them wth <«aUne£r( it k otify bermnk. with-^he 

abundance of capital- dUcoaevksjiA iwhidi!/w>e: faavetof la^e.beeu ite'' 
'Mlmig k IS Mr Davy htn^if who hap fpoilt us. Dia gniod 

aiid flunitkoos inventions^ tt^echar tvith theltwssi auiexpeficd and 
iitiportant (heps made by the iFremb and SwediSrc^^millsi baye, 
fora while, To completely fatikteditbc-.uutiolijfy .the fcionti^ 
wotld, that feardely any new fa A NiIndd.Di^ excite afiouilhnnknt* 
While' we are upon this point, veicmSMuk' avoid cxpreffingiithe ii)s> 
gvet’ which filled os- in^reading'theiprelBiitjpaper, to peajoyivQ^, 
phifefephers efith^nBi|d>bou^gcountrksT& entirely eptofiT 
a mutual mtereeUyfoaofotteiy'lkneficial t<»'tbeHi,commop!’jtHrruit^ 
Mr Davy has to this day only read< the iUkreftifOg expetiiujtfptl.pf ^ 
Msffik'^y^/i,uPie 9 iiii^^caBrd,.ni a timber of tlU 
IfHfae-ih^pnidF iiit^Si'ptS''*e4cdved nfvitr tp fiqnfult t))e>|t)i{fne% . 
ofidihl^aki' injaM^afanoit lfniinf#ar, ->fi)reAy ihey might, 
to'fcoSliSiff opeidtioiist wdile)» caSk4on]y he excuied front theirsitp. 
cefiily/i^taf Aich e mamdrruhs - to ovoid unqecefikry iaggravati9ia», (pf, 
thtyevik^ 


ARS' 


'Wori^ ^ike MgJtt 


^ncmFn 

Sir^ya 


q^H^^.jfr.^n.^it^t;ijMr]^jgpjrtp?jpspam the r^^afonf 

extraordinary. ,,A 

perfmiV-m occupied, aq hejaf- 

fti»s,U8,„f lyitjjf^cjjjl^ljef,. take .equally, ’ according to 

hisjjsleg»l«.f»pm|mlk f ,^^jjK#embarrairnf^ept of .tj^ mind 
and the leifur;«,,pf..tin^ .^^olutely neceliMy tg explain 

*oJM6SfiPM«f,'4^Wil^ heeded -him to doV^e a^^hln^ 

astfp jiTfifp-Juboolt. J(c,y{rim^ ,ii^„toye i} fuppofed, ho'wpvMy, 
thgthe^^pujyi,^ tempted^© mq^.eftjqpa^Je^ap adl, by any, light W. 
crdwanry.pa^deration, ,,j!4«; and oy^Jiterary loungers .iiiay‘, 
r^ke.^u'^eof Wj8i^*^ifb ff^Jtoure; hut the, of-' 

A ..Q"g«nated m /'aTenfe 

of ptd>ue;4af3at’- 

fiiip,’ rnM.f r4i^ M^r fin^. fpme difficulyr.ih 

of ‘ mp^lk^ 

*1?! P«W a feaiaf,jiuj 5 |p qf .pqli^kal ohferyations hu 
Hiftofy ' — and for oqr parts, we inuu: confeis, that 

after 
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after the moftiidili^ettt pttaStl of hi« explanatiod* we 
in the kitft-e<Mnpfehe«f()>ftc^i '<f^he eK{dana&»ii«1)owdve|^ >!rhi^ ' 
•is Terjr <5&ribns, it-is our ciiRy'loiayi>sfaTeiour'rei^ers< '..r> < > 
Mr Rofe was ttioch patrerinfedftfttiie iafi Efthiqf Marc^ipMI^ 
who left'liitn iiis family papers^ wkk an injonfiiotirtor malteriDfe 0 / 
them, ' if it'lhoald erer become-oreeirary. * . Among the& pi^i)^ 
was a narrative by 4tr Pjrfiefc'!Hiune, the 'J^dV gisandfa£er> 
of the occurrences which' %im 'Uiid hi8'<afleciate$« 'ini the* 
unfortunate expedition undcvtalmn by the ^Earl'Of-'Argyle .iii/^ 
■id#y. 'Mr’fox, in dotaiii^t'dK' hiftitayDf'.nbae expedidon,- hae^ 
pacSb'd ii cenfate,' as 'Mr^Roib'thinlssi on ^ chitoal&er of-dSkiPaar; 
trick ^'^afnd't^to (Aviate the efiedb ofdthirrneMiitd^dbe'aow £nd$.k " 
^rieceSkfy''topubli(hthis'voiume,"s 'f* t''‘ y\**ri.: ir 

AH this founds very chivalrous and kffidStibtSlid^ kutMiiie 
three little remarks to make. -In thb/firft'plitmfAIr "fiom^ifinktso^ ; 
cenfure on SkEatrick Hume, ^ftinte'fecniid'liiee^^tiitt'ypibl^a)'- 
tion does by no fodans obriaim-thb'^'cehfili* of wfairiir Bfetlhore 
complains. And,:thirdiy» it is utterly abfnrd’-to alibibe.Ml'Roft^l. , 
part of the volume, in which Sir Patrick Hume U fcarcely^evw'- 
mentioned, ,to any anxiety^bout.'lik reputatioii. , 

'In the firll ^ace, it is quite certain thatMt^tUrp^fies-no een> 
fure on <Sj^r Patrick Hume. Qn the contrary, he fap of hiitK that 
he h^ eafly diftinguifhed hhnfelf in the.caq’^j^^ei^p arid’' 
efterv^f^^ rates hMa fo very highly, as h' fora^kt re|> 
fon, for copftruing feme doubtful ^ints 2i'!iSif|0(^n 
condu£t'faimurably, that >' he Aad sdwU^ki^ea fibimmStion 
' with Sir Patrick Hume, udio is proved bjr the ffilhfe^itentl^nts, 

* and indeed dy Me Amor of his. vnd.tmdsutf to have 

* ■^ieenamfoMy dncere a'iAsxama in the it^~^^is 'emmtrg. | 
Such is the de^rate and unequivocal tefiSutot]^ Wlneh^iir Fox 
has bon^e to the charaAer-of this gentienurif knd'fucii life 

an, wholb uqjuft cetifures have col^^bUed’ the l^jght Hoho^t^ 
George Rofe to indite quarto hut of- pure re^ftd-ttrtiye 
injured memory of this mrceftbr l^.'deceufed patroir. ' ' 

Such is Mr Fox’s opinionr, bf Sk Pbuh^k Hoitid;' and ^ 
only opinion he vc^e glVes**6f his 
to his he obCrives, itidairii, in one I^E&cd, ritat^lA/ad^'' 

rhe other g^nuemei) ea^|£^ in &e enterpnlb' appear to hd^ 
.paid too lime deference to ^ :^ni(»i of . their noble leader j 
and narrates,' 'in anothe'r» -^^,tt;w''blreakit^ op of riieit little 
army, they did nat eVertiftay drlth hiMi but tro^d'‘the 

^lyde with fuch .as woi||d’hw^’tMin.. JH^, Sir.J^trick'a owfa 
luurative, fo far ffbm ‘Contnliuflb^ either df >tfaefe'<ftaii|ipeht)i!^. 
confirms them bdth in the dit^ 'remalkaldia ihaaiHit^^'-- is- 
fcarcely a page of it'that does ^ fhodr Hft 

n4 '■ " "ing:- 
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fpirlt which was fiercifed towarcfs their leader;' and, with 
regard to the concluding feene, Sir Pritritk’s own ticcount makes 
infinitely more ftrbngly kgainfl: himfelf and Sir John Cochran, 
•than the general ftatemerit of Mr Fox. So far from flaying to 
argue with tlieir general before pnrring with him, it appears that 
Sir Patrick did not fo much as fee him ; and that Cocliraiie, at 
whofe fuggeftioii he deferted him, had in a manner ordered that 
unfortunate robleman to leave their company. The material 
words of the narrative are these. 

‘ On coming down to Kilpatrick^ I met Sir John (Cochrane), with 
others accompanieing “him ; who, itkeinff mee bi/ the^ Jiand^ tvrned mee^ 
saying, My heart^ yoti with mee* Whither go'e you, said I ? Over 

Clide by boate, said he; — Wher is Argyle ? , I must see him. — Hei 
He is gorte away to his^Owike countrey, you cannot see him. — I; How 
comei this chan^ of , resolution, and that wee went not together tc; 
Glasgow ?~He : It is no time to answer questions, Ijut I shal j satrsfy 
you "afterward, .To die boates wee came, hllcd 2, and rowed over, ’ 
6cc.— honest gentleman who was present, told mee afterward’ the 
manner of his parting wdih the Eile. Argyle being irr the roome with 
Sir John, the gentleman 9oming in, found confusion in the Erle^s coun- 
tenance and speach. In end he said, Sir John, I pray advise mee 
what shall I doe ; shall I goe over Clide with yon, dr shall I goe to 
piy owne co^ntrey^^ Sir John ans\vered, My Lord, I have told you 
my opinio]^j have $ome Highlanders here about ; it is best you 
to orame countrey with them, Jor it w* to no purpose J6r you to 
go over dude. My Lord, faire you voelL Hien call’d the gentleman, 
dome axfiUy, Sir ; who fokoxved him voheri I met /ww. *— ^Sir P* 

Hume^s Narriative,’ p. 63, 64. 

Such are all the cenfures w'hich Mr Fox pnfTes upon this de- 
parted wofthy; and filch the contradiction which Mr Rofe now 
thinks It fieceffary to exhibit. It is very true that Mr Fox, in the 
courfe of ^is narrative, is under, the necelfity of mentioning, on 
the credit of all the hiftdrians who have ircrUed of the fuhjeft, 
that Argyle, after llis t^pture, did exprefs iiiinfelf in terms of 
ft’OMg difapprobation, both of Sir Patrick Hume and of Sir John 
Cochrane j and faid, that thieir ignorance and rntTcondufl: was, 
though not designedly^ x\\e chief caufe of his failure. Mr Fox 
neither adopts nor tejefts this femiment. He gives his own opi- 
nion, as Sive h^ve already feeii, in terms of the higheft encomium 
on the chafafter of Sir Fa.tfick Hume, and merely repeats the ex- 
preijions of Argyle as he^fOunH them in Woodrow and the other 
luflorianS, arid sri he was'ubtlcT tlie neceffity of repeating them, if 
he was t()’.give.^w^.y apeount of the laft words of that unfortunate 
noblemariT It Is this' cenfulne of Argyle, , then, perhaps, and not 
any cenfure of Mr Fox% that Mr Rofe intended to obviate by 
the publication befo#fe os. Btit, upon this fuppofition, how did 
the appearance of Mr Fox’s book wonflirule that riecessity which 

compelled 





compelled the tender^ fi<)p o€XjQr4,MarcIyia<mtVe%ecmor 
gw« to the world this^ngtet j ustiiicatipft, of hjsancejtgr^?^^ 
censure diti not appear for, the fifM, time iu Fox^s obo^l^ "Tt 
Wis repe^Uecl, duringvSir Patricia jfwn life, in al) the pa^tji jc^ 
the time, and in alj the historiai^i^iiijcc^ §ir Patrick iiyed\nii|ar^ 
ly forty good yearo after this accusation of was.ma^ 

public; and thirtyf^ix of those ;y wain great ctedii, honour ed 
publicity. IT he had thought that the exi&iei;ce such an accu- 
sation constituted a kind of moral fqr the publication of 

his narrative, it is>evideot jJka|: he wouid.hiroaclf have publishe^d 
it; and if k was not necessary then, wh^,jhe ^live to sufer 
by the censure of his leader, or. to proSt, by it^ j|(?futat 40 ci, it is - 
not easy to understand how it should be necessary now, when 
130 years have elapsed from the date of 
author have reposed for nearly 

honoured monumenL . ' ^ . 

Ttiat the uarrative never was pubUfl^^d befdr^, tlu3iMgl|a™ jen- 
fure, ro which it is fuppofed to be an antidote, had been.|(uhli&ed 
for more than a century, is a pretty fatisfa£ti^Fyy,pfpQf,;4^^ thede 
who were moft Jn^^refted^ and bf ft tjualiged to judge," either did 
not confider the cenfure as very deadly, or the 'antidote as very 
effeduah We are very well contented to leaye it doubtful which 
of thefe M'as the cafe ; and we are convinced, jjtW teaders 
of Mr Rofe’s boolc will agree that it is iliil vet^ dodl^id. Six 
Patrick, in his^ narrative, no doubt, (ay>, that. Atgj^j^s tjx- 
tretnely arrogant, felf-willed, and obiUl^^e » ^ is 

tain, that the Earl faid pf him, that he 

and untra£l;able. Both were men of hionQtur andjyemcitjf; land, 
we doubt not, believed what theyfaid* It |s cyep ^pl&ble’that 
both may have faid truly ; but, at this d^t^^.pf time, iand with 
no new evidence but the avermeut of ope of partif«, it ^ould 
be altogether ridiculous to pretend to decide which may hav^ d^e 
nearelt to an impartial Itatement, Bofotts the .pubiic^ipn of trie 
prefent narrative, it is pla^^^from Woodrisuv, Burnet, and other wri- 
ters, that confiderable blarae-was generally laid on Argy|.e for his 
peremptorinefs and obftinacyi mi now.tnafthe narrative is pub- 
li(hed, ic is ftilt more apparent thap ever, that he had fome ground 
for the charges he made agaiuft his officers. The whole tenor, of 
it fiiows, that they were contUmly in the habit «af qhecking and 
thwarting him ; and' we h^yet Steady feen, that it ^ves a very 
lame and unfatisfaAtMry aooount of- their ftrange deftfftlpn of him, 
when their fonttii^ appeared lo be defpeir^te* 

It is perfeftly plain, therefore, we conceive, that dhe, |)tiblica- 
tion of Mr Fox^s book conftiruted neiiUr a neceffity intel- 

irgjhle inducement for the publication of this narrative i that 
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the narrative, now that it is publiibed, has no tendency to remove 
any (light lhade of cenfure ithat hifiory may hav^ thrown over 
the temper or prudence of Patrick Hume. even if ^ 

ethis had been otherwife — if Mr Fok had, for the firft time, in^ 
nuated a cenfure on this defBn£i'Vhig,>8nd if toe Narrative had 
contained the moft complete refutadon of fuch a cenfure, this 
might indeed have accounted for'the <pubBcato>n of Sir Patrick’s 
narrative *, but it could not have accounted at all for the publica- 
tion of Mr Rofe’s book— the 6nly thing to be acconirted for. The 
narrative is given as an appendix of '65 pages to a volume of up- 
wards of 300. In paUt&ing toe narrative, Mr Rofe did not af- 
fume the chaift£ier of g&i author* ’ and was not called upon, by 
the refponfibiHty of that -charafter, to explain to the world his 
reafons for fimmitting himlelf to their ^judgment. ’ It is only 
for his book, toen,’«%ctofive of toe narrative, that Mr Rofo can be 
underftood to be Bering any apdogy ; and the apdogy he offers 
is, that it fprong from»toe'hn|ralfe of pivate iriendfhip. When 
the toatter is lodged into, however, it tuvns out, that though 
private friendfhip may^ by a great ftretch, be fuppofed to have 
di£bated the puNication of toe appendix, it can .by no poffibUity 
account, or help to account, for the compolitioa of the book. 
Nay, the tendency and tenot of the book is -fuch os this ardent 
and romantici*ftieri<Ifoip''nd[uft nebeflarily condemn. It contains 
nothing whatever in ptoife or in defence of Sir Patrick Hume ; 
but it contains a very-keen, and not a very candid attack, upon 
bis party and his principles. • Profeflin^ to be publiflied from an- 
xiety to vkidieatfr-and exalt the memory of. an infurgent revolution 
whig, it cdnfiils almoil enrirely of an attempt to depreciate Whig 
principles, and openly to decry and ivilify fuch of Mr Fox’s opi- 
nions, as Sir Patrick Hume -cunllantly exemplified in his. adions. 
There never was an e^£l, -we believe, imputed to fo improbable 
a caufe. 

' finally, we may aft, 4 f Mr - Rofe's view, in this publication, 
was merely to vindicate the memory of Sir Patrick Hume, why 
he did not put into Mr Fox’s hands the information which would 
have rendered -all vindication unneceffary? It was known to all the 
world, for fevetal years, that Mr Fox waS engaged in thehidory 
of that period *, and if Mr Rofe really dtooght that the papers in 
his cuftody gave a different vfow of Sir Patricks -condu£l from 
that exhibited in the printed authorities, was it not his duty to 
put Mr Fox upon his guard againft being mifled by them, and to 
communicate to him thofe imralaable documents, to which he 
could have accefs* in no other way ? Did he dpu^ that Mr Fox 
would hit^ candour to date the truth, or that he would liaye flat- 
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cd wtife-pfeafure any^ Ainp tshat could the cKarafler of a re- 
volmion whig ? Did he imagine that any ftatejment of his' eould 
ever obtain equal notoriety aiideffeift?^itb a ftatement in Mr Fox’s 
hiftory ? rOv^* did be poorly withhold this isformationi that he 
might detra&'AofUr the Value of that idftory, ond have to bo^ft to 
the pubKc that theib^was one point upon ; which he was better in-* 
formed than that iiUufkrious >ftat^^ As to the ptepofterous 
apology ^whi(di feems to be^hititedot in the book itfelf^viz. that' 
it was Mr Fox^a bofinefo to^hawtaiked for thefe papers, and not 
Mr Rofe’sftto rhave^) offered theita^ we ihall only obferye, that k 
ftands om a ;poi 2 it of^ttiqinette> which wo^ fcarcely belpermitted 
to.gov.^ the ■civilities of tradefmenfiL^ws&esvandftbfkt it fcems 
notA Stife.unreafonableJto lay MrFox-^nftder the ne^^ty of aft- 
ing for papers, the.yery:exiftenco«oliwhiijh |m«aiil4:h 
fogfito expe^ This namiim^of Sir PatvkSr^u^ 
in thear^iyesof,his family for a 30 ^,years,^;nbkdown and utifuf- 
peeled/ to but its immedkterpropijflsws^^i&ntd^^diiUngtlifte^ 
Siry^alrick was in hisrday in Scotlamb^ it-oertaitily dbes notimply 
any vosftraprdinary Aupidity in .Mr . Fox, not to know^ by intuition, 
were papere of I\v in exiftence "whtcb;in^t alTof d him 
fonae^i^gbtgputht fobje£l^f his hifto^ v s 

^e. may Appear :tQ. have dwelt too ioug> em tthefo ^miiminary 
confideration^f fince tbeJntrinfia value of Mr Rofe^s" ^foamions 
cert^iniy will nor ;ho affe£led by the truth oFr tbe^faHjaefAf^ 
motives hc^ has afiigned.for publilhing tiiem. It k itnppiiihle, 
however, iK)t to fee that» when a writer ai&gns a felfo Uieiln^for 
his coming forward, he is commonly confeious,' that the tfe^ioue 
is difipteditable ^ and that to axpofe the hollownefs of Inch a pre^; 
tence, is to lay the foundation of a wbdefome diflrolt of htS 'ge- 
neral .fairnefs and .temper. Any body cerealftly had. a right to 
puhlilh ye|aarks on Mr Fox’s work»— ^nd nob<^y a better right ‘ 
than Mr Rofe •, and if he had dated openly, that all the habits 
and connexions of his life had led^him\$o wi(h to fee that work 
difqreditedy no. one would have been €»ktiliOid to complain of his ^ 
oxertiorieiu the cau£e* , When he choofes to difguife this, motive, 
however, and^o adigii another^whioh does not at all account for 
the phenomenon, we. are fq for fromiforgettingvlhe exiftence- of the 
other, that we are foternaftytcwvfeqddpf being much ttrongCr 
than we diould. otherwifo HavU'ft^pe^fod ;iMd ibat it onlydif- 
fenubled, becaafe it e.xifts in a degrcertlhal^coiild not Itave been dc- . 
centjy , avow,^. For tho ianae fgafonrrfoe!t^Ore> of ei^bhng -6Ur 
readers UWO diftiii^fJytP^pprelMitOill^jnlhlleja^^^^ temper of this 
Right Honourable authors^ w# muftvfay a worApr twp;mor«/9f hk 
introdu«^ion, before proiqecding'fo.^he &hftance. of bis 
Besides the edifying history of bis motive for writing, we are ^ 

favoured. 
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favoured, in that singukr piece, with a number of .hi$ opinions 
upon points no way cc^nnected with MfTqx or his history ; and 
with a copious account of his labours apd. studies in .ail kinds of 
^ juridical and constituiional learning. In order to confirm an opi- 
nion, that a minute knowledge of our antient history is not ne- 
cessary to understand our actual constitution, be takes an unin- 
telligible survey of the progress of our .government, from the 
days of King Alfred,— and <juotes Lord Cokei^ Plowdcn, Doomes- 
day Book, Lord Ellestnere, Rymer’s Foedera, Dugdale’s Origines, 
the Rolls of Parliament, Whitelock, and Abbott’s Records \ but, 
above all, * a report which I made several years ago on the state 

* of the records in wy dhstody. ^ He then goes on, in the most 
obliging manner, to inform his readers, that ‘ Vertot’s Account 

* t>f the Revolutions of Rome has been found very useful by per- 

* s^ns^who have road the Roman History \ but the best model 

* that I have m^ arith for such a work as appears to me to be 

* much wanted, is a^^hort History of Poland, which I translated 

* neatly forty years ago, but did not publish j the manuscript of 
‘ wdiich His Majesty at the time did me the honour to accept, 

* and it probably is etill in His Majesty’s library*’ Introduction, 
y. xxiv. XXV, 

Truly all thfe isirery interesting *, and very much to the purpose ; 
—but scarcely ntbr'e sd than eiglk or nine pages that follow, con- 
taining a loPg*aacOunt of the conversations which Lord March- 
jnont had with Lord Bolingbroke, about the politics of Queen 
Annexe ministers, and which Mr Rose now gives to the world 
from recollection of various conversations between himself 
and Lord'Marchmont. He tells us, ^moreover, that, ^ accustom- 

* ed as he has been to oJHcmI uecuracy in statement, ’ he had natu- 
rally a quick eye for mistakes in fact or in deduction; — that, ‘ hav- 

* ing long enjoyed- the confidence and affectionate friendship of 
^ Mr Pitt,’ he has been more scrupulous than he would other- 
wise have been, in ascertaining the grounds of his animadversions 
on the work of his great rival;— and that, notwithstanding all 
this anxiety, and the want of * disembarrassment of mind, and 

* leisure or time, ’ he has Emptied this volume in about as many 
nveels%s Mr Fox took to the work on which it comments ! 

Fo!^ observationathemselves, we must say that we have perus- 
ed tb^ifi wkh considerable pleasure— not certainly from any extra- 
ordinary gratification which we derived from the justness of the 
sentiments, or the elegance of the style, but from a certain agree- 
able surprise Whkh we ^perienced on finding how few parts of 
Mr Foa^s doctrine were considered as vulnerable, even by Mr 
Rose ; and in how large a proportion of his freest and strongest 
observations that jealous observer has e>xpressed bis most cordial 

concurrence. 
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concurrente. The Right ffonourable George Rose* ^ rathef # 
beiievei is commonly cdhsld^red as^.one of the least wluggish or 
democratical of all :me public chni^acters who have lived In our 
times ; and he has himself ackaovvledgcil, that a long habit of 
political opposition to Mr Fox, had perhaps given him a stronger ^ 
bias against his favourite doctrines than he might odierwise have 
entertained* It was therefore no slight consolation to us to ftnd 
that the true principles' of English liberty bad made so great a 
progress in the opinions of all men in upper life, as to extort 
such an ample admission of them, even from a person of Mr , 
Rosens habits and connexions. As we fear, however, that the 
same justness and liberality of thinking ilre by no means general 
among the more obscure retainers of party throughout the coun- 
try, we think it may not be without its use to quote a few of the 
passages to which we have alluded, just to let the? vulgat toiries 
in the provinces see how much of their favourite docirines has 
been abjured by theh more enlightened dwfs and 
seat of government. . ... 

In the first place, there are all the passages, (w^huh it-wouH be 
useless and tedious to recite), in which the patriotism .and public 
virtue of Sir P. Hume are held up to the admiration of posterity* 
Now, Sir P. Hume, that true and sincere lover of his country, 
whose * talenls and virtues histSovereign acknowledged and re- 
^ wafded, ^ and ‘ whose honours have been attgnded by the siif- 

* frage of his country, and the approb^rion of good mei^* was, 

even in the reign of Charles, concerned in derngns analogous ti ^ 
those of Russell and Sydney i' — and, very soon after the^acces- 
sion of James, and (as Mr Rose thinks) before that monarch had 
done any thing in the least degree blameable, rose^up openly in 
arms, and endeavoured to stir up th.e people to overtlirow the exv 
isting government- Even Mr Fox hesitates as to the wisdom and 
the virtue of those engaged in such enterprizes and yet Mr 
Rose, professing to see danger in that writer’s excefssive zeal fpr 
liberty; writes a book to extol the patrioti^di of a premature in- 
surgent. '* > ' ' * 

After this, we need not quote mir author’s warm panegyrics on 
the Revolution — ‘ that glorious event to which the measures of 
‘ Jarpes tiecessarify led, —or on the character of Lord Sommers-— 

* whose wisdom, talents, political courage and virtue^ would alone 
‘ have been sufficient to ensure the success of that measure. ’ I; 
may surprise some of ^hls poiiticJll admirers a little more, how- 
ever, to find him profesring that ho ‘ %murs with Mr Fox as to 
‘ the expediency of the Bill of Exclusion ’ (tjiat boldest, and, most 
decided of all whig measures) \ and tliinks ‘ that the events which 

* took place in the next reign aftord a strong yustificatiot|r%f the 

* conduct 
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^ cbntiuct of the promottf^ of thrtt measuW. Wh'en his tory 
friends have digested that sehtiment,' th'%'ln^¥b6k at his patri- 
oric invectives against the degrMin^ conn^SHH, oT" the two last 
of the Stuart Prices with the court oPFraiifcfe j and the scan- 
‘ dalous profligacy by which Charles ahd^hiff ^successor betrayed 

* the best interest# of their courifry for. , SBserabl^ stipends-’ 
There is something very edifyiif^^hd^ed, though we Should fear 
a' little alarming to courtly teihpen5,4h*\He^warmth with which 
our author winds up his diatribe bn tmg intetestihg !^ubji^ct, 
^ /Every one,* he observes, ^ who carries ’oii a cfan destine coifre- 
^^‘ spondence with si fOfilsign power, in mkters touching tlie ihte- 

* rests of Greart^ Britain, is primd facie guilty of a great moral, 

* as well ^litical, trhne. If a subject, he is a Ifaftpr to his 
^ Slkte and hir^biinttf r ^ ^ Monarch, he Vs h,iraiior h[theC^^ 

* to thfe' empire which he govern^/. * There 

* may, by posslWftty^ be dWcumstances to extenuate tlie formet ; 

* tteffe can ‘be afbuewfe^en our detestation bf the latter-* "p. 

Ctoirfoi^irt!^^ senriments, Mr Rose expresses his cor^^ 

currenee^^k1lf**all^hat Mr Fox feays' of the arbitrary and oppres- 
sive meaeutes which distinguished the latter pare of Charles’s 
reign ;*^deckre8 that ^ he has manifested great temperance and 
foibearance in the charactet ii^itich he gives Sf and 

^ uTidetstated dife; enormity of the cruel and defestabU piroceedmgs 
*"of the Scottish' government, in its unheard-off aCt$ ‘of pOwer, 
^>»and thettiiSerieS and persecutions which it InflTcied admits 
iMt Mr FdJf^ Wbrk treated bf a period, ^ in which the tymmy 

* of the S&tierei^ at home was not redeemed by any-glory or sue- 

* cess abroad^ '--and speaks of the Revolution asfthe erjiJ^' when 

* the full measure of the^MonarcKs tyrannical ximrpationi made 
‘ resistance a duty paramount to every consideration of personal 

* or public danger, * ^ 

It is scarcely possibfir, we conceive, to read these, and many 
other passages which might be quoted from the work before us, 
without taking the author for a Whig ; and it certainly is not easy 
to comprehend, how the writer of them could quarrel with anything 
in Mr Fox*s History, for want of deference and veneration for the 
monarchical part of our cbhstitution. To say the truth, we have 
not always been able to satisfy ourselves of the worthy author’s 
consistency \ and holding, as we are inclined tb do, that his na- 
tural and geiiume sentimaits are liberal and manly, we can only 
.account for the narrowncSl abd unfairness of some of his remarks, 
by supposing tlfem ^ originate from the habits of his practical 
polkicsi and of tliat long course of opposition, in which he learn - 
ed to consider it a duty tb his party to discredit evefy thing that came 
^ from 
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from the advocates of thff . people.,. We,,.Aall}no?iir say a word or 
two on the remarks th^otselveSj^ \fbiph> as we have already no- 
ticed, will be foniid, to be in&EUtd viewer, and more insignilncanr> 
than anyone, loo^cing merely bulk of the volume, could 
possibly have conjectured. , . . a • 

The first, of any sort of Impor^ce, is made on^tbose pasviages 
in which Mr Fo«. plls the ocecuuon of the ^ing < aiar less vio- 
lent measure than that of LordStrafiT^rd v’ and says,, that < there* 
was something in the. splendour and magnanimity of the act, 
which has served to raise character of .the nation in tlie opi- 
nion of Europe in general. * Mr ^ose ta^ gr^at offence at both 
these reniarles and says, that the .constitution ittnelf was violated 
' by the execution of the King, while the case of^^j^iord ^Ira^rd 
was but a private injury. We arc afraid Mr Rose per- 

fectly understand Mr Fox, — otherwise it.widi^^be 
agree with him. The grossness of Lord SpEaSI^ 
ed in this, that a bill of attainder was, br^)i;^$.:j^ 
proceeding by impeachment had been tried against him.*^ Be yras 
substantially by the most unexceplMHHij^ 

in our law, before the bill of attainder came .tpndcdafe him guiity» 
and to punish him. There was here, therefoxCt^ a most, flagrant 
violation of all law and justice, ai^ V precedent, vfpr, endless ab- 
uses and oppressions* In the ca^of the Kjngi^pUthe other hand, 
there could be no violation of settled rules .iQr..pr^ticej^ because 
the case itself was necessarily out of the purvieiiy, of.^yi^ rule, 
and could be drawn into no precedent. The Cpnsjitiin^ no 
doubt, was necessarily destroyed or suspended by the ,.bnt 
Mr Rose appears to forget, that it had TOen destroyed or suspend- 
ed before, by the tear, or by the acts of the, Ring which brought 
on the war. If it was lawful to £^ht against the King, it must 
have been lawful to take him prisoner; aftfsr. he was a prisoner, 
it was both lawful and necessary to consider wKat should be done 
with him \ and every deliberation of this sort had^all: the assuOip* 
tion, and none of the fairness-of a trial*, ^et Mr Rose basJiim- 
self told u$, that, * there are cases in which resistance becomes a 
paramount duty ; ’ and probably is not prepared to say, that it 
was more violent and criminal to drive Kinglames/rom the throne 
in 1688, than to wrest all law and justice to take "the life of Xord 
Strafford in 1641. Yet the constitution was as . much violated by 
the forfeiture of the one l^ovexeign,. as by the trial . and execution 
of the other. It was possible dtat the trUl of .King. Carles might 
have terminated in a sentence of mere(||leptivation-;tfnd if /jamcf 
had fought against his people^imd been, con^m'ed, Ife mkfehave 
been tried and executed. The constitution gou^ for 
m both cases, as soon as force was mu^viallf appealed tO^&v^d:dke 

violence 
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jpBisses, \«4eiY‘MB'F^ •fifriifcs «tf <*fce 8|y«(iido«r WSTgrt^irtSy 
^ dw proceetKnjssf againttftlie King, it is probable that this iek- 
lous obmver >^iirSS«tM that h}a(*fl^OTite'** |i!^ojS^ive ii#fif- 

er/ Mr Ubjnte, ihatl uses' sable, or’^still lc^tiet’expt^sstOltr, ih 
relation to the isaims eeeitn Some ^^e 'irdrcis''of thut te^i'btid 
uneospeeted hifttottiftft'ar^’as fellom^sr * -The- pon#; Ae &^ty, 

* the’<'cere<nony of Aist frattssotioh, tsorrespond 'tt)*tte peatiei 

* poakieptions that are^WggesfitNil-in thp annals of bt^in ' kiikl {>«- 
*“ the ddegaae«itrfsd^|feeaf‘pet»pte'!dttirig th Judgtnent tipoh tlidfr 

* eupremcft)ia|;iMt^e,*and tr;^4n'g him for his n(ii»t^n4rgein<^and 

•' bsthKjhNif ' fPbrdktUj^ as' Ive agt^e'''hriA’ Mt 'Pifi Jh the 

this’ example, it is itfi^Sible, we *pbn- 
the great, gl'avei and solemn n^ex 
mtftiS^f^ln^^ieNeditd it, of the Stern and dispWioh^e' 
ieiH{i«ir ni'iehiclf^ t*Hdueted, wiAbnt-feeliii|f‘ that ptond 
contnst'befkiaeerir'ftlif^eicbebtioO'and liirft'*tif' ’all other deppsed sofc" 
veiS?igns^i4!Jt^Wi»ait^(,;M»hfeh‘ded‘Mr Fox, &t commbn kifidir Mr 
Hume,' a««f^t?eei-y WTiter on Uhe subject,' ■rb make use 

expressknnteAlebllave^Mien aUaded tO.'‘ ' • ■ ' "'• 

■ • When <^10861^; his remarks Upon thls''8tebj^cr, 

permits himSiK 'ms' htsfAtmtej th^ if 'Mr Fbxi thought ‘rtch ’mgh 

S dtie ftl^'AefillHcitf, .Sec. of KhiflN||tte^^^ trixlf Ke'itAst 

at that tri>#is KVI. ;.i.!ife has 
iiS^afllf apen^tir i’Piittge Of ^uch Yu1|arandDnoandid uhfair- 
n^, «su^ll^^t*<tt'liave'*tteeii -a(rtilt expe&ed fipm a persoil of His 
rSijk tft^c^fipsloift.^ If-LSwis 'XVI. hid been openly^ aififis 
a!gdihkA£f'pe0^i~!f'»t^’'Convention htkl required nodtKef vic- 

3 -i4dlfffh^'8eit®ed i|lto k regular gOVetnrhent aS soon aij'heiHss 
redPl^tOltl been ' more room for a paralleh^td 

hfaSlAb fi&^wSluil^r'Stands^ every Briton must HSi!etr%iOT 
‘"'Ui^ilrXVl-; wlas Vslnttmly Sactificvdto tii?#' ra^.trf 
adwhAS lutf 'tilStIdihirsty and to^e^ to'Ae 'el^Aitioper 

tfe dSdhaldh'^teppH^for tlte4uill6'thie. ’The pdMldt^Shd 
{iafiil^W ft^'k^fiil Virem*lfs8<^ed fi^ ifb^lovb of jiistibe,’’^, sViise 
ftdfn pVinctple #f trtWBigSte and fcl^riidtdui 
dtUSmB Ibiiety Ainf Aaf'^’hebdml di#ealii7^t endj^Sf^u- 
fiit^tmecBme as'li^^ hkfidb; Mre 

h^ Itoifbti : 1 ditldi^ diHMatidh M the 

i*dWh^^‘iibi^iC^Jw”'^ife'®llgUifi 'share ^^'producing this 

"The 'iftsanp’'’dox- 
'combs 
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aft«r»a‘]H?ce of tsiivdry decla-^ 
tnatloDy in^Mm jij|iPHe^6W}f^ wtre aboo^ as iik^ 

Catp or Hai0{iiibalira$ and etecotion of Lewis urasf like 

oondenmation ol;» JCing'C%farl^^ Our regimes were serious 
and original at leaOV;in^ the bokli bad deeds which they comtciitM 
ted« The regicide 'Of franco were poor theatrical imitators#*^ 
intoxicated. with blf^od and with power^ and incapable eroO of 
forming a sober estimote of ihe.gnilt or the consequences of their 
action^. Before leading diis subject, wemust'remindourread- 
:efs^ that Mr Foa unequivocally condemns the execution of the 
iCing j jZx^i ^ends some lime in showing >that it was excusable nei« 
iber on ^ ground of present expediency or fulure wasning* *: It 
isafter^heib^ fini^ed that statement, that he prSc^a tofay, that 
not withstanding whatjhe more reasondMe part 
^thinkf it is to be:doubted, whether that proeecdii^ bliit;CNIh#crv^ 
< ed to taisei the. national character in tbi^feyes^f ipreigu^si’ d^fp* ; 
and then goes on to refer tp the convertatK^ he^ad wit« 

nessed on that subje^ abroad^ A. man must be xe^ftua 

royalist, indeedi m disbelieve pr be offended ^ith-^dsie 

Mr Rose’s neat pbseryatiou is in fkvOur of jGSenesah Mpnk v upon 
whom hois ofxipftiipiHhat Mr fox has been by f^too^vere,--- 
the same time that he fails utterlg^n obviating^ any Hcff the grounds 
upon .which that, ^yqrltyis justify. Monk was not^^povisiUe tdone 
indeed); |9rVej|tf^ii%t% ^ing, wMhout taking a^iRocuriqf for tho 
people hqt^ H whole power of the^aitmfr hjF which 

that restoration^ ww|Ect^, he is certainly cki^, re^NSni^le for 
t^t piost c4nmal orm^on. , As to ^is indifference fsto 

of His companions in arms, Mr Rose does tndeedv,qu^)^ :lestU 
niony of his<^piain, who ^wrote, a. complimentary Hfo^c^his;pat. 
iron, to prove that, on the trial of the r^icides, he behaved with 

I jreat moderation. We certainly do not ’rate this ’ testimoiiy very 
ugh ; and do think it far more than compensatfd by that of . Mre 
Hutchison, who, in the life of hfr busbaM# .says, that on the first 
proceedings against, the regicides iu^ the ,HQU$q ;.of Conimpiis, 

< Monk sate sml, af^ Jiad not ope woiMl.tq interjmse foreny pTUny 
< but mt9 asforwak'd U ^ ou faotmu^Qtie. ’ %; And. a 
litde afterwards she adds, apj^reody .from Hpr .owa pe^leml 
knowledge and obsemtM, that * wore , the prisoOets Wei©< 

* brought to the T^iirers li$onh anti H'le wife came one evemug to 
« the garden, and caqeed:^he,%tp.^be brought down, only to star®? 

* at them,— ^which fot that 

< trayed so.oiart]^ 

^ as no story can'paral^liinjj^U^an^ ^ •! ' 

With regard again, -Is' Mb IPIt'e charge of Mdnk*s 
quiescing in the insults so meanly, o£ 

VOL. XIV. NO. .28. ^ .>■' ; jRp ■ his 

*USt of C«|()|[d Hiitcliiso^.|r. dri "t Ibid. f. 1^6. 
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Itis^tJ commander £jafce| Jt is perfecjti3i:.:^ideiit, e^cn Sf^ 
aurfiorities referred la b)r:i^ ^os^» that*BiafceftsTjbpdy\?i^ dligittp 
by j% Xing’s ^rdcr, amollg dU^^rs^1lnd. toovedsput ,pfrlhejhal* 
towecl precincts of .Wej^j^nsteri > 4 o^be/;r^interrfd M^ith twenty 
•mdrei in one pit at St Margaret’^ ; ’ v , 

But the chief charge isi.that on the trWof Arg»le, Monk spon- 
taneously sent doirn some eonfideiHial letters* Mirpich turned the 
scale of evidence agaiiist that unfortunate noblenu7i>> . This etaie- 
nietit, to which Mr Fox is most: absurdly Uameti for giving ere- 
<fit, dsmade on the authority of the^three bistotiaoas who lived 
neaieest to the date of the transaction} and who all report it as quite 
cert^uund noMiaufi« These, historians , are Butnet} Baillie and 
CUnningkarm j/nOr arO/they contradicted by any cme writer on the 
subjOeitiTl^opt Ot i(!lajdpbei4*whO} at a period comparatively fe- 
ceut^ to^witlioii^ preten^g to have discovered ^ny new docu- 
ment on me subject} is pleased to disbelieve them upon certain 
a^d Jt‘g^p®S1^2(tive ye^^ons of hisTOwn. T^ese rea- 
sons Mr '^Ing'ha^ e:^aipjued and^'mQSt satisfaetbfay obviat'ec^inh^ 
histpi^ 'l incredible, industry defend* 

The^pcOt^j^ teCQjT^f fj^ that period have perished i aip for dijs t^a- 
so^} and a qq^q^rlon of pamphlets and newspapers} of that, 

age^ in Mr ppsi^ssion,make no mention of the circun:>st8ncet 

he thinks &tto; 4 is€.re 4 it it altogether. If this kind jo^f scep|ic.ism 
were to be .^dulgedyr there would be an .end of all ririiance^ on 
history. In^ this Ip^ieuhr case, both Burnet and BailKe speak 
quSfe positively^ from the information of cotemporaries ; and state 
n.'^tcuniriance tlisft would very well account for the silence of 
me formai-accOuitte'of th^ trial, if any such had been preserved} 
vi^, that Monk^s letters were not produced, till after the cVideh'ce 
was fTfiishe^ori BSth si<IeS|'arid the debate begun on the result i— 
ah irfejjulaqiy, m|he by too ^oss to have beeii charg- 
ed again^ a. procerf^^ ahy foundation, '"'f'' . 

Mr.Rofe’s h^xt oblcrjfa^Tdn is direfled. rather againll Judge ^laCk- 
Uphe than ajgaitjli i$ meant to fiiow, that thw learned 

, perlpn yyas gifilty pt great iiu in reprefenting the year 1^79 

as, era or gooiSlaws and b^d government.. It is quite iippoffi^ 
blq, to fqllpw m throi^h thq duif details and feebje difputarifns 
by ivhich.^he labours to. make it appear that our laws were not 
very good i (5^9,..and that ihcjli .j|s Wjeft as the of 

them} w;ere much ikended af|cr the. Reyplutioii. Mr Fopc’S} or 
rather Blaefa^niii^k Tcinatk flrlkingly true in 

fubftafi|C^<:f of" a^ Uliittration, ♦ 

The is for faying, that if Charles 

p/s ndtlll^rs bdtt^yed1wnj» ho he^iftd them in return ; keeping, 

‘'I . fr««n 

dt Sfcj ji ^ i■■^| I f i .lm ly... ■ ■ lii »n i nj g*>i l ii.M* n . n I Ii<.i.yi«i I.ii nn m 11., I. ,.■ , I ■ ■■■> . 

' Rw talks a. great des^ and justjiy/ about the advantage of 

fbe Judges uot j^ring retuovbaMe at pleasure ; and, wi(h a grqat air 

of 



'4^11^^ krith Fraim^r Afi 

tttrther^^uiioiOi^^tiadc an<K^plac6 

l^pim lhii)Brinteti?WdiMs^Fii^cb2^^ it is rather furprif- 

ingi to fee with what zeal he defei|c 

y<sry;VeiiyaI con^ekliitg hiiSi^Qialnse from iSine 

niore^lir€tfpe€bl^:r:i^^ howcrer^ js at 

ieafk^a^uhfucce^ftil hs^jtfnaGt^amahk:. vMeJ^ox only^ t}u|t 
jiofHe the ^rt^yiotUt^lUd wkh ^ and bmh 

Dairy mple and Macphevlbti^fayr thaCflKH^^ac the Ca^Jr coun* 
f«UDr 5 ^wereta 41 mt^d>^io this tmnftdefirce^, dMt^^ofe mmtta’S^ that 
tiiere fs^it6ievkieOodi^f> thia^'and hih^jRsl&prod^^^ of the 

feirtactreaty he tween Lewis and CharUs^ofiSiilaf r^Sf q» amiihich.the^ 

i*.i_r :• !?* #• l 1 




MpFox is nexs^axed with^^gteat 
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does not kn^: wliadr ipfoo/ therejis of C!hretidoti%h6^g^iipta 
xCbarles receivini;^ money France} and ve^ long quptatioiifr 
are inferted from' the jpcia^pondence printed % Dairy mfrJe; and 
» Macpherfon, — which do mi - prove CtaTefidon*s knowledge of 
money being reahfd^ though they do feem to - idiat he 

muft have knowi| of its being (iipulatedtfmv '7!;" .a . 

After this comes Mr Ro&’^s grand attack; in which he chargee 
the hiftorkn with his whole heavy ardllery of argumeiit and quo*^ 
tatioHy and makes a ytgorot^ efRrrr to drive him from :lhe pofi^n, 
that the early and prjKqary bbiedirpf James’s reign :,^s notvtoeftaf> 
.biifh popery, iaihisCliiuntryy in the fijft placcy to ^^sder him- 
felf abfol^^}r and tMt» for^a confidctable time> be. does not appear 
to haveA^ed at, |uyy thing more than a complete .tpleration fqr.bis 
qnnirmliginii, • !ihe groiiiids upon which this^inton is 
ed byf^r Fo)K^^e certaifily very probable, Incre is, iirtheUrft 
placcy Hil zeal ]|^ the Chqiich of England daring hla brother’s life,, 
nud tho viol^ oppr^flkm by which he enforced n proteftant teft 
in ScatbLfid $,;,lS^on41y|k of his carrying on the government 

and jdic;, perf^nSiqn^ pe^otvformlils by prote^ant minifters ; and,, 
thirdly, hisladSjRejil^^td Parliament,, and the tenor of much of 
his corlrefpon^c&^lvith Lewis, In oppofition to thU, Mr Kofe 
quotes an jp^Kc vati^ of pafTagesfrom Earilloo’s coireCpondence,. 
to Ihow in g^eral rhje unfeigtK^d zk) of this unfortunate Prthep 
;£gfr his religion, andJtis conllaDt. deCrp to glorify and advance it* 
it is„petfe€Hy obvious, in the fell place, that Mv.Foz miner 

P tndcd to difpute^ James’s* zeal for Po^ry ; and, in the fcccmd 
ce, it is very remarkable, that in the nrft seven pailages* quoted 
Mr J^qfe, nothing more, is faiid: to be in the King.’^ contemphi'* 
non than the, complete tderatkm of that religion. * TThe frt^ eaei^ 
cife of the Caythol^ religion in their own houfes/— the abolition pf 
the peqal laws againft Catholics,— 'o* the free exercife of that reli- 
gion, ’ &c. &c«,are^ihje only objects to which the zeal of thq King 
Ts faid to be,direSedl^ and it is tioc till after the fuppFei&n.of 
Monmt^lifs ee|^ilionr that l;befe phrafes are exchanged for * a r^*- 
felution to ^ CntMk religwn^ ’ or • to get,^at relt^n 
eftab}ipred..>^:'l|td%^ be:fair^ perhaps, to interpret 

ey^n ^lefe phrafes with reference' to thofc which precede them 
in t|ie oqnrefpondencc ^ e}^ecia|jy as. In a lettei^ Jrom l^wis toPa- 
^ a^s zoth Auguft' loa^, he merely urges the great ex- 
pediency oOsnies eftahjiflwng eseeevUe ’ of that religion. 

. tl^retsitni%^b.fqbftantial diiTercnceas to 

thisipdl^ ^e hiQp/hin obferveri. Mr Fox admits 

n^ft wfgs . zealous in the esufe of Popery jr 

thatitfler tnade. attempt equally 

imlept Mr JLp£r,.on the o^er hand, 

tbat.be wjm oxott^^deGropa^i^ abfo}«te 

and. ^at one ^jj^ond ef his atttehment to Popery probably was, its 
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^a^opl affinity with in arbttmy gpyern^ " which of thcfe 

wished 

y»ir^diakc,^b.i%TVk^ now^^^ei^ eafy 

lo^ejr^mideii. route iaiihtefittes referred to'^ Mr 

jj^/'tewmri/idi^^ m^kry ibiAiow 

ttettee gfoted of hsi irn^aihy to the reforoiea t0tg>on 
was» hb conviiftioii^ tbait it Isd^ rb :i«belUon iond TCpublicanifm. 

mtey Bardkm to^ thb effed^ and^ in- 

deed^ ^ihe terdesr ot all lewis’s is to convince James, that 

.tte ezHlefnceol monarchy * in ^hgland, depended on lAe protec- 
thm^of the uGafteltciL BanHon^fays, App. p. 125.) that 

f the Sing dftei^^eclafes pdhltciy^ th^ |dr 4 [^|f^ 3 s 9^ piaturally 
A enemies ro^ytiil|ri and above t0 and 

fihrtet dafetves^ ( v«eli. L p. 73O thSR ^ that 

^ anmng other pi^udices he had 
♦'llih was onCj’ mat his brother gmi 

* panics^ in Paris (dtiribg 

* ther^^ere Pmeftantsj he fdimd 

* them, and^great admifers of 

* 4ill rh'iis ift f/2«fV heartsi ^ It wi||)^Ot te 

fiis firft siddrefi to the Council ufe of 

mdfc'hiemo^able wdfds*^ I knoW'^epriii^ipte^.tb% of 

^ Er^laUd iure for monarc^j and ^kersefirt I take care 

tbnefend and fuppdrt it«'^ Whte H€-tetddQdki^ 9 ,opin of its 
loyal tyi aceordkigly he did defend attd Juppon'ityi^an^^ perfe- 
^eote all diffident^ fcotn its do^irine} at }eaft j^>vtbldn%«s^. after- 
wards did tkofe wbocOpj^fed Popetf* It only^wbcn^ioiuid 

dias the orthodot^ dtmnnes of tennrfiftanee -^d 
would not go att^let9^tfas, and ttet even the biffiopsv'wOulihri^^Oiid 
his^proclaniations to their, cktgfi mat heoante to'clafs tteil ^Itk 
^he veft of the hcwtcs, and to rely cnwely nptm<the'^ 
tarieS-of the Roman fhperilttioji. • - -‘ .4^ - ^ ’ * ’ nV 

The ti^t fet of reihatlcB ate rntrOdunCd for the piOi^iofeof ffio%- 
tng that Bfr Pox has gote ratter too far m ^latingi»^ihat the obje^ 
both of Champs and Janies in taking m^ey from Lewis, 

«e^!]^r themlUircaindepehdeiii^^o^ Pariiament^ and to enable mem 
to govern vdimout fhoTe affite^kk. 'Mr Rofe admits that 'mis 
Wdlf me poiOt were of atNiidl^^; 

and merely fkys> thlk ft nOf appear that eithlir of ttem 

ed that the caRfng of be enth^ difpenfed ' 
There' certainly is »ot'k^:^S^^^^nhy fobjei£^W''cd^tentiDnf'^'>^^^ 
The next point is, as4o^i^: |f|^ of money whicli ^riltoh^f^ 
he diftriboted to the «s well xs to tte'^ing^ 

fters. Mr Rofe is' very titef id ratie^M ^'' thi^^bje- 

thinks it bOt unfair tjO ddtate^^;^ 

^is minifter renderS'^iif .^ts d^t 
paflages from 






^ Banflon H en:l^3ific£i^H^piathfa^rir3S^eti^a^t^f£HMhgfra 
i cinquante mtUi pi&ncs\ 'Mm^lllsalliy^S ^W^rfnWkl^ ^ArSf alifer 
fin<'ii returii, f^c tijstieif 
yhe briyUnt'frtuajiti of 

from tfijS difcu|ftqi|f§^ihatit ih F<iS’i|<iH'i 

fidence'in ^15 a^racy,' ^'ThfrAt^v^eV to 

inef t 'difliopelt y, inteircft iterJ 

110. rta foV for ’ do f aocura^ wh^erefi KVa s Hh^/iiffeSiWC- ‘ ^ 
111 tKe *c<wclu<iinje^^ttiop^^b^ rerfi^!l(;sf .!l^r'%q8e*'Vfe^^^ 
hi^ etilt^^Tu^ HvTO,— im rqtfucSa* a ' apldhdfd^eft^ 

hiiu^ m |8oritro8e,~briiWif^ttt^^^^ ^o shbV, 

iKat- \pik^, ‘conffessioh 4n '!Joll>tl|riH' ■'•SJ^eii' "after 

.tl^^wbl&t:5ibn,;^afl18^^^^ into a l#|^'^Tory ’Vaiii a*- 

gaJnst’Kff'l^ fbe coiiriciHors'^Vho tOHSehIn-' 

ed. ArgWe mifihl: not easy ‘in their coltkfcietiiSeji; xhd fen* 

exiling tK^e^wm down that noblem^ifs ditji^i'sed 

folio Vers Janies, Re thil5¥ k^- 

fid jSoni:Tj?^if^£^d flivihg l^n ift’4pen rc- 

' bellion/it Wy irRirwdetf ail y^flid had hdf JdineA ui4tnlhie!m 

to suppretVtjfife^. "^We il« not vfry food 61 arguing gettoral j[^nrs 
of this nature and the qdostioh here ^s fortunately 'speliir},^ and 
i8imj)fe* If tKo iyriinfty ^ qpprefersidn'bf Ja^rftfes m§feotland— 
iinhe|r<i<i^ienbir]|^^ bf Vhitih IWf RO^e oV^ fhit*fif|*^othias 
^TO^rstated^lhad^reM^ eiven that confftry a far ju^t’er titlt?^ to 
rj^ji qce iEngfand had ' in 'J 6S$j th^r 

‘pfek ^phrase can 

^ R^pJ^ r cawafdice Or 

•i^spair iti^e 5]^' instrunients of the tyij^RtiS 

yeugeancri jqppt^SHrho h^arh)yi^d^f^^ deliverance, rnay yery 
insoceutly be^W to ^have auiihred SQp^e remorse for theb* 
compHance; :Wildh:vegard, again,>ito the .pRrase auilRorised 
l^assihSjf^ k is'^lwii, from the context of Mr Fox, thai.it its not 
afji|^!ied ^^theT^i^ifojrees»€|mg against the veniaiiuio Argyle’s 
fpUbVcti^^ t<KthoiNS*uidiyti(&ah, ^iiethftxsnilitasy orn^^ 
who ptttisa^^'thi^disatn^i^d^^ solitary fugitives, lor ^le purpose 
c^%iitqiiei^g f in' cdld^^blopdi' tn tpsif ‘Caver]^'*dkKt=^r^ 
'■'^i^|ri4^1)e%iMtarttrb'df"My^0^^ "Bb^eiVationl'^ which* cer- 
Wbr^pj^isir to vahig^-^thotigh they 

indicate, a a still tiiofe^ laitda- 

in^^ {wHat we are deter-; 

snin^iblMey^i^knatdral/m and moderation, 

and re^ntment/'.'We 

*||Pt'-^otGdf4^reltv^^ttt|^'^iqrfett^ and small 

'^^nracics^ii hot.li^dy either to be much 

read 



2filAS(*»*<»087pfipW^^ ^ twijjrf* 

* . &(^! u»4i^ jit we ' 91 % <^4^ 

f|)at the Appen^ i# verjr enter^i^nl^. Sk Ractfick^s natr^^ive le 
pie«C< 9 p 4 >«{>tri|:ei^,^ut wt»*t |)eH|^ «w tfX more, U anotlh|r^,»n4* 
»pc9.4qHMMwiiMi9ua^^aneoiia wrati^ bf tfie adventures^ «f 
l»ft jfsuiiilj, of Ar»k»*8 discomfiture till tljeir t^r 

(aUm in tf e it^tin,^ ij^ William* This is from the hanjl uf 
lad% MnnaKfiS^ P 4 tt) 9 & j^randdxugbter; and is mostly furnished 
from.die summation of h^ "k^Ws hk favourite and exerajdary 
daughter, '^em is an s^.of cheesful i^agnanimily anc^ artfess 
goodm^R^ut this little history, whu& ts jestrejfpeh; en^gjgine^ 
aud<a variety of traits of Scvttm nn^plkf^ a^U ho^tpffh of iiKi> 
cauter, ishioh.reaommend it. In a peculiar manner^ 
feelings. Althmigh we huve.'^ready enlarged Ihia 
ita^u^KHT IMts, UK must giv« our i^sdftrs a few 8p<;^||fiu|9 of 
this^smgular chronicle. Js V * 1 ^ 1, -iv ’A 

Ait«r Sir Patrick’s es^ipe^ he nuMie h>* ^ *0^ 
and was concealed foe some >t>me >9 ,« Jl^au 
whern Ids dau^ter, then a girl under ,lt»tijat*in(r5nt«jdooe,, 5f^ 
n^hVwidx a heroic latitude, te nomj^ The 

g^y, however, which lightened this plldhjfrut intercourse, ^ to 
us a^ more adnurid^e thm its heroism. I 
^j^he went every aij^t by herself at midnight, to carry him vie- 
4 qa^ fuij^nk i und sj^ijawl wi* him as lojpc as she, «id4 to get 
honie.h^^ day. fn all this time, my grandmiher* moidr^me same 
constpt coaogimttre, a*^ chearfidneas pf mind, 'that he cofimhe^to 
po^ss^ to luf^deadji, which was at the age of eighty-fOur; a Bhi^ ith 
good qualities she Rented from him in a hiM diSgtee.* -(S^did 
thit^iimefid habUotioiif At oifferant actitHiraftKat 
husinpeded. i^'aC thkt difie had a temr fiw a ehur<h>yanh Rspe- 
ci^l^ in the daAi as is not uncommon dt faeif* age, by idle nomery 
'sfisAe^^ bht wlttn engua^d by concern for hor fiidiw, she stumbled 
overwi^dm eywrynT^ mone, fidnrfif Vmy kind encenne 

tier tldlugith tmt^for^$o«liet8«spid pat^ in meteh of him, vdMw 
•fthJeplnDimm’ modoniif a^leaf Mtls^iAjCetrorfor, The mini* 
amr'bWiWfmuisfar-^ 4»il^ The fitSt'diihR^e went, hia dogs 
4wiAsnchbfMBSdugui^thm;,4d dwt'Ott^ast fmr of a ducoverj, 
mf nponntptsBce 

of a m.td dog^gji^ hiniiilto hang^iMhis degs. ^ete was mso 
mdtyiof' gpttinA tot^uutjf hun, without ^thc seryants sui^t- 

i(^,; dmqnlyfWay icwasd^^Wnshjr smaltng it off her plate at 
dinner, , into be» lap. Mamr a ’dSofKjing story hm~ mid about 
dJ^pqd Other Jhhw* plf Uita^, Hct 

hjfwd : and, whilp me mlptien were eOimd hfoth, Ae w|l |A.k p n- 
veyed most of one into wt hip. Whelllid Wither Sandjl;.f|piSte' 
Lord Morchmoot) he' kOlq: W a^tsniispwA ^d 

eaid, MbAcr, will fe look at Gttaoidf ¥!mwe hofb licmNjin^ our 

K k f “ brotljf 








i^ »j |M^' «h e<ftat«<*<‘^^ TShpqyijiiwgiwrf.^^ 

ii'f. md^kart0,Sa^I^^tl^^Stf* <k'*kart jiM%.»M^ -Gv.^ 

.- They thaii tried, w. fe wyg t lphaB tia^A low.rooiii iiiJaji.«i«mhooile.f . 
And, for this parpofrf ti>)itftAAn«eA!|»d'Aoli«e«led}Ot(der 
*'(^ich thWfl^i^te«AilJ<jdbi4tfare^‘'gM fecrdl^i^avitett^ri*^ 
felf, by fcretchia^ vs the earth with her^Aa^r^ 

At la&v>lmMeirer; they att )(ot'b«eir%a Hollaltfi A^eiA'they 
to hive Kredla great{>6r^«!ifiH^hft.tif <tfae _ i__-.:_: 


^ ^ ^ _ migriini* . 

polaus ^aiety’dbnhvArdhil^AfibtMiR^ ^f<whit^' mhoa' i^adcH' tiiye ^ 
be.da recited. ’ This adad^id)tb‘yban^%innill|^)A!9^<K*^d-aflerA^iii'- 
with^e mtheiE^'iKicietvlA'Engliftdk' 

feeiMvtt^fciiliil^thi^i^itbrfwia a itlay »tt aJ&£^ft~ 

cqi(^bNu^.;^M«i^t^miildi^«eve»i«Otditehte4'^to 
^"All ^e uine they sreie thl^'^ (cayilili dati^i^WA}^ * 
not a^veel AiyjnHAhier di<ilb(^dt 'A^<#wo:ii^h|li. t9 ifi tbtfhtisi^ist 
th^ajt WB» Af^eAnatTjt-' ^^IhrafMA tti sg^et s .went to, 

is the way w>th.||eod*TOiibagdl» 
^e hOiils^t mwle #ady dumert^ 
ai^id^jthe ejpd other ete»^»i Wa<^wA!at,aJM|<. 

could w %yBtgt,.aife,. 

tian, who was a''yeat'.ar'twO yodngeri divertta her father and AJp- 
ther, and the. te$t, who were fond jpC^gstsie. Oat of their smaB in* 
come they » harpsichord for little money (but is a Rucar *), 

iiijmjt; moaiyahwhle;, My^AWit flayed and 

wfP«^ a^ibwA.g?«aijl4Md of' hfo-and hnmour ; <but no torw » ■hir.> 

^ ' ThoAeh'my««)dietlierh^^^ dniiificatioask ihd'‘l^iji^'’ 
^1 as ^ ^,Tj^e Was ^cCjl'M! dnidge ; jmd 
h thS'fi^^^ltit V}l^,j0^e9l ’., ■ 

Hc\j^W«ft^^)|^,aB|j55S'aois ^imed ia^ theTHoce.or Ojan^a - 
gi]ards.rT{K^|^e^i(gjtantf4ts|eBtiaft yraS'tO'^^ ^idr i^pear tmK 
in Ais UneA'Wd^'^ihdsfe' wore htfle Ooint cratats* and ctn^s^^ 



wBtthftii „ „ 


^t sh!«4*'fo'h^ in.iB^'fepoa wdw 0„ 

|Se|^jp!ato$t expboisi^ ^'pa.&sing^ 
,^;^r yms always -fdli tWfs" 

'd»ystMelh)«wen*1»’*d5i(i» 




Reryiiwidiie^dired^ oreoniv’or Bfe^''^eni, to shaiir witSTIitedr} ’»d} 
l Wl^lfe'i’hiCliaji die nevdr ’foiA!., 




an«j|yt^{coittfntait»i; aad idiini^«de(him'it' t^ ideasidg, 
part of her life^ tl:)Oti^h distress y 

VU fo*ihem ratier jj^€i^ The professor?, 

ind nipn d learning in die p^ikce, ea|i^ bften to see jny grandfather, 
rhejii^ieatertam)^^ was a glas? of alabast 

1 1liyas than coinmop. He sent hi? 

., ^ 

? ‘ An eminent 
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A lifitter ^dressed to R(jj}ulft|^&triteiv D- D. Vicar of Charles, 
Plymqutb $ iHftestdd by bfi^ £niai 4 «e of die London Female Peni- 
tendary* retSua^ emabSahedm die ^cinity of Idmgton. By John 

JL M. % ^Hlp# " 

deaM of Sir Richard Steele, illtut*'ate4, 
'Ainedotes.* By John bSchols, I||A A. 


The Epistol: 
with LiterauT , 

S VoL 8vtfc 16^ jL ^ 

Liettnrs on vmldas StfbkM^'Tdlierihy,'^ ^oKtlSif, and Ecdemn- 
cal, toandfrom'WilHam I&holacai, D^D. JPisbc|i^ (pilule, MW* 
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A Bissertaijon oil tnjllW 

burgh- 2d Edit rewea otK , 

'JPhe Edinburgh ^ 

A Short Treathe in t!he VSkSt^.^ 
samic Pills. Is. ^ 

Suggestion^! for the PreTentSoaL t ^ 
|Ie|^^on, fti^^alSvo, V. 

A/Cictionary of I^ractical Surg^^- 
Ilj4|^e Royal College of Sargeons iSr 
Practical M^rUMedKca, Stat 
vot. xr\^ NO Ow " 1 1 


in antient and modem 
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fdlly ie^crtbtdf and divided into Classes and OiVeiby 1l6c<tfditlg to 
their Effects. ISiho. 5it/ 

A S> stem of Operative Sttrgery» founded on the basis of Anatomy. 
By Chavles Bell. Vol.IL Ro7al8vo. 16s. > 

An Inquiry into .the Symptoms ahd Treatment^ of Carditis, or the 
TnRammation of the Heart, illostrated hf 'Gases and DiSSeetiofis. 
By John Ford Davis, M. D. 12mo. Gl. 

An Inquiry into the A%ti variolous Box^lr Of Vaocfriatliliil’^ By 
Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 6vo. 7s. 6d. boardk. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of Epidemics, cotitaming Remarks on 
the presides laoeiy elUt^ained, of extmniiA^hg the Steal! Pox. 
By Joseph A4sfcms, M# D. 5s. 6d. 

* Mt^co-Chirurgical Transactions, publish^ by ihe Mtidicsd and 
Clwrurrical Society of Lot^don. Voh I. 8vo. 

Tte rfhiciplfes'of Midi^fery, including the Diseases of Women 
^aud Children. By John Bumi Glasgow. 8vo. IStf. 

A Popular Treatise on Medical Police, and on Diet, Regimen, 
See. By John Rc^iton, M. D« 2 voL 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Rep<^ On^the Efifects of a peculiar Regimen on Schirrotla Xti- 
mors, and Capeerous Ulcers. By W. Lambe, M. D. Svo. ^s* 
The Vaccine Scourge, Mo. II. Is. 

Qbservations on ^ngns Hamatodes, or Soft Cancer, in several of 
the moiSt ftepoitant \)fgans of the Human Body. By Janies Ward- 
robe, F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal t^ollege of Surgeons, EdinlMtrgh. 
Illustrated by Plates- 1 vol. 8^. 10s. 6d. boards. 

ktILITARV. 

Mailoeuvres 6f Ptorse ArtiUcry. By Ortrertl Kosciusko. Written 
at Pans in 1800, at the request of General W. R. Duvie, dlen Euf^oy 
UOm tfife Didred States to Prance. With 18 PtJtes. 6s. • 

OpmtiOns of the Brilit^ AVmy in Spaih, with BttMkd Hints to tluB 
^CommWriot aitd Transpo^ Board, and Atieedotbs illustrative or 
the itstl Character. Ss. 

A Malfrative of the Circumstances Rewiirt %f Gie 

British Army, under the command of the’^Hn4itetefTO^ 

Sir^. hfoqre. Bj^^Hepry Milbume, ^ .luuiv.* 


Proceedmgs 6F a General Cotii 
on the 24th 27th of fufari^, 1 
lieutenant ^ton, and jpeuten: 
sevemF Chtirg&s pfdftirtbd 
Serieant«*$CajOT. 2s. 6d. ^ 

' xJS^tXXHti fipStfillf PotfOgal 
Brit^ “ ‘ * ‘ 

Nai 

Suie 


heldf a£ itelSdr^Otenfds, 
^ theTrilal of CaptaSn Powel, 
_1, of the 54th Regiment, on 
’by WSliam Cobbett, late 


. Blev. James W^ot 
^ An Authentic 
Viench Armies, 
‘|li|irte, on the 21^ 



written during the march of the 
re. 8vo. 1 2s. 

greftt Advantage arising to the 
enunent of the Bntish Army. 59. 
idn» of the British Atmy, and t>f tlie 
Ae of Portugal and Spain. By the 
• « vol. 8 vq. 

p'thc Battle beween the Austrian and 
the Afihduke Charles and Bona- 
Uf May. Is. 6d. 
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of thf G»mpatgn$ rnKportogal and SpafO, und^r Gene- 
ral$ Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Moore» fropi die lairing of 
l|tetTroopi 9 ui Mo 4 (i^|e^) jSayv ^ the Battle of Comnna ; accompani- 
ed by all the Offiotai documents and numerous Engiavu^gs from* 
Drawmga made Hy M# P« Physician to 

tba^Forces. 4to* pm ' 

' ^^TURAI? imrORY. 

" Memoivs of BritMi^ Quadrupeds. *By the Rev. W. Bingley. 
Vol. X* 8 ^ 0 . 18s. jLarge Paper* iJr 5$^ 

Oudines of an Attempt to establish a Knowli^ge of extraneous 
Fosstk on Sc^Rdi|f^il^^Uieiples. By W. Martin, 8 vo. 8 s. 

Interesting Seleeiie^ from Quadruped^ Plants, See. 

ivitb illustrative Bee^y. Drawn an4 engraved by Mr/l>aniel], 
A. R. A. istOi With 50 Plates. 6L ‘ 

An Essw on the Torpidity of AnintaW Henry 

Member of tbe^Pioyal College of Pbysiciatic L^ni&niL and 
of the Linaean Society. 8 vo. 5si ' ^ 

' MOVXLS AND liOMANOBS^ * ^ i 

The Cottage of Merlin Vale ; a History foundM W Facj^ S ifol# 
X 2 mo. 10 s. ' . ' / ^ 

The English Brothers, or Anecdotes of die Hoviard Family* 

4 ved, l^mo. 1 /. Is. » ^ 

Levity and Spirow, a German Story. By M. A. BianebL ^ vol* 
i 2 nio. ios. 


The Orders in Council, and the American Embargo, beneficial to 
die Polit;}cal and Commercial Interests of Great Britain* Lord 
Sbeffiekt 8 vOb Ss. 

A Correct Report of die Speech delivered by Sir Francis Bnrdett, 
II Bart., IStb March, 1809, on the Conduct of the of Is. 

The Corrected Speeches of Mr Wardle, die Chancellor Ex- 
' chequer, Mr Whitbread, Mr Adam, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Compel 
i^oiniBy#^ Mr Wilberfbree, Lord Folkstone, MnForb> Mr Canning, 

against die Duke of York. 8 vo. 

C^imi of M^fjIrSlrile die Thanks of his Ceuptfy, for jbis Parlia- 
mentary Q(>ed«ct;^ h against die Duke of York. 2 s. 

A serious Admonition t^j^ypfitoyad Highness die Duke of York, 
on the evil Tan 4 oncy of Commpni^^^tion. 

- Observations on die with a Plan ^or discharging it, 

so as to do complete Justice to j^uitable Claims of the Stock- 
holder, and be at the some hfation 

at large. 3s, ^ i. ^ 

Elements of Reform, or Accouni.otmo 
for Parliamentary Reformation. By 

An Account of-the l^oceedings of So^wvlrirk, 

at their Towmball, AprjX 12 , 1809» m ^ Mr 

Wardle. , ^ » 3 ^ u ^ •iT*-' '' ^ 

A Letter to the Right Hoq. ith^ I^*r4 On the 

Subject of Common Halls and- CminlSyBto^ n gs* .ii 

A Full Report of the Proceedings of me Electim of Westminster, 
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on Wednesday March 1809> at a Meeting held^in Wesftatkttter- 
h4ftUy to express their Sentiments on the Inquiry into the Conduct of 
the Duke of York. Is. ^ 

• The Dangers pf British India, from Fr^ch InVuion and Missionary 

Dstablishipents. By David Hopkins. JFSr ^ n ' ,* 

A Correct Copy df the Speech of tlie In 

the Debate on the Inquiry into theCondtt of York. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on die Present State of our DoMbstib Afiairs, d(&DWing 
the Necessity of an Administration formed on the Basis *of to U^ion 
of Parties. 2s. 6d. 

Summary Review^of the Evidence a^inst the0illce of YMr. 1 s. 

A Letter address^'^d to John Cartwright, £squ Chairman bf the 
Committee at the Crown Anchor, on the 9imject of Parlialtien- 
taiy Reform. ]E^ the Earl 6f Selkirk. 2d Edit. U. 

Cobbett Convicted, and the Revolutionists exposed^ in Answer to 
the Letters which haie lately appeared in the Political Register, on 
the Pailiamentary Retorm. By Detector. 2s. 

A few^ain Obsetvadons on the Ends and Means of Polititfal Re- 
form, and the Measures adopted by the present Supporters of '^at 
C'ause. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the Central Junta of Spain, its Chief Members, tod 
most im^rtant Proceedings. Is. 

The feghts of the Sovereign Vindicated, with particular Refer- 
ence to the Doctrines of the Edinburgh Review, and other jH^riod- 
ical I^blications. By John Pern Finney, Esq. 

A Report of the Speech of John Wilson Croker, Esq. M. P. on 
the Subject of the Charges against the Duke of York. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech delivered by the Right Hon. Sir Vickry Gibbs, in the 
House of Commons, on TTiursday March 9, 1809, in the Debate on 
the Inquiry into the Conduct of his R. H. the Duke of York. 2s. 

The Speech of Franqs Burton, Esq. on March 8, 1809, in 'the 
the same Debate. 6d. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, on the 6di afki 
9th of March, in die same Debate. 4s. 

American Candour, in a Tract lately at Boeeto»'todtlec^ 

* An Analysis of the late CorrespeadMkde between oet Adlninistra- 
tion, and France, ’ with an Attempt l^lbOw what are the real Causes 
of die Failure of the Negociation. 

Concerning the Relations of Qmft Etitain, Spain, and Portugal 
to egch other, an^ to t^e Comii^ Enemyat this Crisis. By Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 5s. 

A corr^ted Report of the Dwate on the Carnatic Question, in the 
House of COmaktos, on the ITm May, and continued on die 1st and 
17th June 1808. * 5s. 

Observations to tuv TptwSStoy of the late Meetings for retumine 
Thanks to Mr Wardle. ^ 

A Second Letter oujhe CUul&s of Colonel Wardle, to the Thanks 
of fats Country. Is. 

Letter on recent J&vents. By Mr Hague. 
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Q^iarUrl^ Zid of itew PubtkafionSf* 

» I|j|nc89,|roQ(i Ro^^XiPf^ Xjl^tes and 

lUttiliattQnStf 2fij|i[i6d» '* ^ 

Rudifi^, the Dane : ' a Legendary Tale. By !|^a^lesdPeld[ ^inicb» 
Esq. %, V • 

The Iliad Wttner, English Blank Verse* By 

Been. JFan^ MMlMt A* M. Rector of %ethanger« Kent i and 
Vicar of Flqjvelb {fMpbi^PSftonshi^^ 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Soenec%,iqr ^^|E||^l||Baiith Century^ and other Small l^OfUns. 
Eoolscap Sto. 

The Thespiad ; a Poedcal Critique on the Principal Theatrical 
Performers. ^iSd* , * ^ 

Eady Jasie Qt^# ^ Tade. V^th Miscellaneous J^jmsJn English 
and Bf Hodgson, Esq, Svo. 

The Cyprian of St Stephens, or Priqcely Protection iJ^l|^iafaijed. 
By Samuel Sadricus. 4to Ss. ♦ ^ 

Poetnsv^ % the Rev. W. Lisle BowlftS^ IV, ^ ' > 

Palestine; a Poem Recited in the Theatrq,^ Oxford* To nmiiffi is 
added, ti« Passage of the Red Sea, a EragmeiMC* B)r ReRindld 

vHeWr .4jbo* 12s. 6d. u % 

Kennet and Kennela ; a Legenda!^ Tale. By the^Rkv; T* S, 
Whalley, D. D« v 2s. 6d. 

Hone lonicse, Descriptive of the loman Islands, and fiie adjacent 
Cosist of Qreece. By Waller Rodwell Wrighti , dv^* W* 

V T^e Four Slaves of Cythera ; a Romance, in Ten l^ntOs. By 
the Rev. Robert Bland. 8vo. 9s, « ^ ^ 

The Bihliomaiua ; an Epistle to JRicbar^J^d^rft Esq. ^^^Jobn 
Ferriar, M. D. ^ ^ \ r 

^oeitoata Sdecta Italorum, qul seculp decimo sexto scripserunt, 
tiotmullis annotadonibus illustiuca. 10s, 6d* . ' 

Spanish Heroism ; or die Rattle ^of Ronce^valtes ; a hmtridal Ro« 
nunce« By JoSu^ Bali^ur, Esq. 8vo. lOs, Bd* , ^ ^ 

Faedon j a Poem : with Notes. 3s. 6d. . ^ ^ 

. Tha Times i n%Qde. Written at the codun^ncement of^|808. 
EyJfosCph Blad^ Is. 

on Paindng. In Six Cailtos* By 
“*0. 13s- 

vers of Truth, Nature, and Sen- 



|£wfM Asawn-^lM** 

M,ttes» addttned to 
timent. 12mo. 4*8. ff t r- 

AVashington j or 14ha»ir By Thomas 

Northmore, Esq. Sf, * 

The Hermitage ; ot Views of Mjmners, Foolsc. 8 vO. 5 s. 

The Farm-House ; a Tale : ,^p^^^Amatory^ 
cellaneous Poems and Sonnets)^ * 

Selections from die Poems Of W* 
tb^Works of Know, P 4 cy> and 
The Churchyard, and other 
cap 8 vo. 6 s. ft ,, ’* 

An Ode on the Death of Lieut-Xkil. 'GeO> J> B. Tiimsb 4«n 
2s. 6d. ‘ 
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Select Idyls ; or Pastoral Poems. Translated into English Verse, 
from the German of Solrnnon Gessner. George Baker, M» A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. < 

Poems ; consisting of OriginaU, and Tr 2 mslation$ from tlie Greek, 
JL^atin and Italian. By Mrs Ware. Ts. * 

. Poems ; chitfiy Comic and Hiidihrastic \ tontciiaing Burkl^qtie 
Translations, Dramatic Pieces, and MiMei9CMea» <> By W. C. Oul- 
ton. 9s. » ^ 

The Sceptic ; a Philosophical Satire. 

La Dirino Commedia di Dante Alighiere. Witli Explanatory 
Notea. By Romualdo 2otti. 4 voL Rx>yal IStna* 2L ^ 

The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Translated by the Rcnr. F. 
iIewe 9 ,**Au f5/k 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICAL BCOVOMy* 

Observations on the Impolicy of Encouraging Ship-buflding in 
Indja- Svb. 5s. 

aA View of the Political Sitoation of the Province of Upper Ca- 
nada. By John Mills Jackson. Ss. t 

An Inquiry into the Practical Moiits of tlie System for thej Go- 
vernment of India, under die superintend ance of tlic Board of Con- 
t»‘oul- By the E^^l Laucjerdale, b\o. 7s 6d. boards. 

* ** TIICOLOOY. 

The Grounds on ^ahich the Church oi England separated from 
die ChuTidh of Rome, reconsidered ; in a View of the Romish Doc- 
tune of the Euchanst; with an ExpUnation of the Antepenultistiate 
Answer m the Church Catechism. By Slmtc, Bish. of Durliam. Is. 

Troatises on the Seventy Yeari’ Captivity of the Jews. By the 
Rev. J. ThoroM. 2s. » 

A Lfffter frOra.a Country Clergyman to his Parhhioner,6, in which 
are considered a ftw of the Aigumeats and Practicc-j of some of the 
Modem Dissenters. By the Rev. John Nance. Is. (>d. 

Paganism and Christianity compared. In a Course of lectures 
to the King’s Scholars at Westminster, in the Years 1806, 8. 

By John Ireland, D. D* 8vo. 10s. (id. ^ 

The Star in the East, a Sermon d«^]iveicd in 
St James’s, Biistol, February 26. Ib09, fof 

ty for Missions to A&ica and die 4bt Rear. Ctklidias 

Buchanan, LLi.D. is. 6d« 

A Series of Discourses, on the Pritf^leir of Religious Belief, as 
connected Vidi human Happiness By the Rev* 

R. Morchead, A.M. junior Munster xf die Episcopal Church, Cowir 
g^te, Edinburgh. Second 8vo, 9s. 

A connecteii {^£|e4;ory of die'fiJte and Divine Mission of Jesus 
Chxist, as jrecevdWia the Narriktives of the F lur Evangelists ; with 
Jifetes eHjtdtad SJwtttAarid Paptrs of the late Rev. New- 

cambe ^ By Catherine Qa^pe. 8vo. Ifie. 

' titter Intdapiosir *D* JL* one of die Miiu* 

itaE9 cf the High Church, and Profes or of Logic and Moiaphysrcs 
in die University of Edinburgh. To which is^ added, an Account 
of dit life aifd Cbaracfet of the Author. Bvo. 10s. 6d. boaids. 





^^J^e^'Wiiprks pf dbr &ightlRev^siwnd 

' jUter^tmts 

^Lfid Ad<lttipns li^ his M^uscripts. By Alexa^ec^amiltioia £^. 
.]|iK;id!iiM<Si^i'' ki^uL I 

A Sermoii prea^ied in thb T^roa Ch^rcite Igdlnjbijjgi, 30jth A^riL 

^FlinefalT J9llthe 

and Professor Uie University of Edinburgh, , By. Sir 

H, ^(fflcreiff .. jHi€d, vH"’ 

^ 3Fhe*Poiintaiifiof t^ving W . A^Seriwn;{tfeached before 
Uniyemtj^^f d4dlt>Iay» 1^9. - C^airk^ 

Occasional $^<^ons by the Rev, RobertvLucAiSi# 

Eipple in the jCOfs^ of Worcester. 8vo. 10s. t^qa^s. 

*. ■• ,&r"' . ■^T0PP<5R4l*Hlfk^(. 

A Hiftory of Brecknock fhirel By Theojpbilus jefbes^ 
gi^lwrbf the Arfihdee^onry cjf B|‘eeQn.^T>:^ v^^yA4^ 
rous Plates, "“yl. ps, 6d, ir*’ , : ^ '^ ! .!'• 

. ,.Srbe CambrJiab Traveller’s ‘Oaidew< 

:, fjthfi l^ory and Antiquities of $tra^ord^npop»Avon^ 

Wheeler/ . 8^0. '7$. ^ it* - '■;/% 

The Geograpiiical, Civil, and«Katur»I I|ifteny of Chili. Tranflated 
from tbe ltaliaia of the Abbe. Bon J, lgKitit||ft>Mabac. ^ siOs. 

1 AtWe’s'l^opographyOf Brigb):«}lit 
tbcijicefolJl^fclyJetrapoiis. imo^. 78*.. ‘ V' 

H f VOYAGES AND TRAiyjH.fi^ r. .- 

Summer Excnrfipnfi through parts of EogiaMidr' and W«le8^i''fBy:BIi- 
eabeth Ifabelia Spence. 2vol. lamo. 10a. I^d. 

, A Toucitbri^g^ Cornwall iu (he Aotomn of rBoS. ' By the Rev, 
Rtcli, Warner, '^a,* . 


Travels in India# live Red Sea, AhyfTaiW SpCiT By 
4 vob .^p.' withv^C&Engmvings. ^il. 9s. ; • large paper 1 3J. i js. / 

i^>tbe;iSoinb iof .Frao^^ and in the Interior- of Sboyfeticef 
Lari^jji^pc and J^moik] ; made, by permigion’ the ; 

^ « By ‘Lieut.^Col. Pinkey, of the North' A- 

ll. 8«. 'V ^ 'M . ' 

elct fn Portugal; mvifed, correfted 
Bourgoing. Trauilated from the 
iGs. 

Gco, S^th Bai^iry^ and aerofe tbp 
^ of fiarteen in that Coimtry, 


and enlargedi'; 
french by ;StocW^!....,,^ 

An Account 

Athi Nfountainsi made dui 
By James Grey Jackfbti. 4t<^ 
Eetters from Canada,, written 
feowinjg die pretfen^ ^ate of 
jnercial Imporismce^. and political' ! 

A Tour tbrougbe^enmark and ^ 
terntid* Spring. By Xbhit.Coll jti 


tv'i+>;os 
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* 


JKexamkr, emperor of Rullia, chsrarter 
or, 176. 

Amtruat neutrality of, our bell fafeguard 
againd the power of France, 475 
Apolhnini^ account of, by 3rucker, 1^5. 
3 

Bar^tanany how that term was applied by 
the ancient Gieeka, 329 

fenfe tn whieh that word was foi m- 
cHyvfed, CA% 

Modeme, aix-*<|rcuinftaacca 
wmch attended the publication of this 

X k It Pirls, ftia— ‘p^od of time 
^ it records, the moft inteiefting 
•f 'any id hiikjry, 113- atnaziB|f fpcc- 
taele eihlbited by France, from the 
time of the convention to the eftabliih* 
snent of the confiflar goeeriirtient, 115 
— -warning held bat to nations by the 
revolution, ai6— 'One eauie of the atro- 
cious charafier which it aiTudied, ai8— • 
plans adopted by the confular Kovern- 
xnent to ^ard againll the cfiedls of dif- 
aifeAion, 2ao— •account of Gregoire, 
Garat, 124— of Merlin de 
pouai^ 225 — of Merlin de Thtonvifle, 
Jean Debry, ib«— Cochon, *418 
— Maionet, 229— Cardinal Maury, 230 
— Miraboau, ib — remark of one Ge- 
rard, a farmer, on the members of the 
ailemMy* 231, note— account of Car- 
not, 232— of Banras, Sieves, Arc. 235 
— >Abbd Fcnclon, ib.— DcTczct 236— 
atrocious judgmenta of the revolution- 
ary tribunal, 238— account of Ana« 
rbarfis t^loots and Condorcet, 239 — 
of fome of the principal GirondiBs, 
240 — examples of female heroiffn, 241. 
B*‘amickU Count, c^aradVer of, 395. 
Brueitri character, &c, of Proclos, 194 
—of Apollonius, 195. 

C 

Camphett'% Gertrude of Wyoming, general 
eharafler of, i— whence the highdt 
delight which poetry produces ariiea, 2 
* dfec 4-4-e4tnaV 


— ftory*9if O' 
pujfital pulidMents, 



of the aa^ 
tfb the 


the population ot 


<b0«ria*r 4^<^piW pf the 


dMtt of, and %f her maga^jo^ pro- 
to the Ctrifiiea, tlOs ’ , " 
manner ih which the eteOIon of 


their bifhops in Ireland has always 
taken place, 66 

Caylty*i memdUa* of Sir Thomaa More, 
BriAumaoii, gdk. 

citn, Sce,M9it$a. ^ 

C/av<gere*$ account ctf 
Mexico, 337* ^ 

CMm in fearch of a Dsile, f45-«-^tline 
ot the Bory, 146— ^haradlcr of Mrs 
Ran by, 147— ^WbOfeis too fevcie up- 
on fhe ordinary atnui^ents of man- 
kind, Z49— common erVor about diefs 
Ihe falls into, t^q. 

D 

/)7vys Bakerian leAure, 483— compara- 
nd efTefts of two voltaic batteries dif- 
ferently conllru^Ld, 4b.— expciinicnt 
on the mutual action of pota/liom and 
ammonia, 484 — on fulphur and phol^ 
phorus, 486— on bomcip acid, 487 — 
on muru’^ic add, 488— Mr Davy's ge- 
neral obfcrvation on the whole of his 
late inveBigations, 489. 

Pefp0trf/n, how r»ipported, 457. 

Vtbdtn's ediiton of Mort's Utopia, ftric- 
tiires on, 366. 

Dtjpdenity exclufion of, froOp the govern- 
ment in Poland, the caufe of the rrin 
of that country, 397. 

Dwarfit kept by the nobility hi RuBia, 
deiciibed, 180. 

E 

Bdgewortb's, Mlfs, tales of fafliionahle 
l'f«f 375 — has excellfd all hcr^amtem- 
porants in teaching the art'^dC^ving, 
&c 376 — ch iiLlW ces of dnlfmiMdf 
to pa)|>U^ 

(HbM 'if tjiHf tt,4;ddine, 
r df 3^d C^fglmorpe. 
pn of an trilh polMiatfe, 
: a cottage, 385— outline of the 
‘ Th'c Viftiin of Falkion, * 386— 
Fashion of the banker's lady, and that 
of the hdy of family contrafied, ib. 

true caufe of the little progrefi 
me has made in agriculture, 30. 

B^uaitoHf in alironomy, what, 66. 

F 

' Perdufij remarks on the Writings of, 329. 

A^k,Mp, character ot, by fair James Mac- 
intofb, 353 — by Philopatris, 355. See 
JRo/e, 

Fre<fsiic“'thz Gfeat of PruBIai extu^s 
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' t«am a cosrerl^tlon tiribt, (oS^^trut* * 
at his chan^, 109# 

, - a 

Cittgnctt dc, Ycyyafie i 4P7— <oro- 

^ttvsdi with thftfe^l^' work of Mr B«N 
row, and aQthor, ih — 

daims of the Ghim^ extrava- 
gant antiquity, 'itate of 

the eonntjry at the MdB^ '<»f the dy- 
nafty of Tcheem, 4lo->-inattenHon of 
the Bogliih to Chinde literature, not- 
withftanding their great intercourfe with 
(hat people, what degree they 

may be conlMNPi w a drilizcd people, 
413— accounts ^ the immenle popu- 
lation of China not to be depended on, 
416— -ta^le of, at three different peri- 
ods, 4 1 population of Paleftine, dec. 

420— accounts of the immenie armies 
of Niqns and Semiramis equafly cre- 
dible with tbofe of Chittefe populatbn, 
411— (late of agriculture among them, 

421— pottery, 424 — ^gardening, 426-^ 
of the pfeTs, 427 — their treatment qf 
the weaker (ex, an inMlible criteHon 
of barbarifin, 4^8 

Cufiivout Vafa, curious anecdote of, 184* 

H 


* occaSon whfd/ |are k birtlii Sb.— win 
what point of new agnoihure is here 
regard, ax— condition of in Spain, ^ 

tion of Che country, ib.— trhat ^e^it 
principle which regulates theproi^rity 
of, 22 — ^what the obftadts whidi op 
pole the progrCfs of, 25— Horigla Of the 
MeSa, and miicbicfs ariSng fiom, ay- 
evils refulting from the laws of ptimo- 
eeniture and entail, 89— rtinedW in 
£>me degree in England, «Bod mdre c- 
fpedally in Seodaw dl, bp the expedient 
of lealbs, 30 ; but fttr dib only caufe 
Why England hak filtie pro- 

giids in agrici|]tiirecoiA|ig|Ktf wi^ What 
has done in 
meyce, ib.— h^efnl 
in Spain op agdcitHuPk, 33<«-^4d«ltel9^ 
ibie ftate of edneaddn hi thgt dMmtry , 
at— baono&ts'fitf MHiedqiiiw. 'tiid ea* 

/r elfits ttaSak the Ofijht in his 
*'</%amp at Kdwibdt, xoS-nhis dkkratter, 
*’* '<»<}, ■ 

account nf^the madons ti the 
« (kteliltes of, 74* 

K 


Jff^an Pacha, chara^r of, 402. 

Mn, or deftn camel, account of, 307. 
JEfydsr Aii, account of, 323. 

' J 

yofisut** Account ^ Morocco, 306— dc- 
(cnption of the Heiri, or Delcrt Camel, 
307— cairclion, 308— olMch-fiunting, 
ib.— dr^adlul mortality occafioned by the 
309-pQimlation of Morocco, Ac. 
Sp^Mmodeod gkwcMHUent, and its hiflu- 
^Hion the pe^\ t|v— fortitude of the 
312— foreign 

Momdot ^ cap- 

tives, Aaj;-*wofcqniitof 
(radpio thednltnil idhtf 
^ — deiipijHiOQ of tImikiW mMflbg 
acroft the Defert, 349— hhwwei. 


acroft the Defert, 349— ^dadETmei, 
hquftKated by the Moors, 
the journey to Tombudkoo 
beft accomphCkcd by an Europoan, 

JamuiOtt% Dr, Etypmlogiral DiAmUiVy, 
general charaderof, 321— fpecintamna 
the vmk^ X24'--€Prre^blpiis and 
tiops' by which it mllht be mdhfid 
more complete, 129. 

JovelUmos on Agriculture and LegSflaUoiiit 
20— circumllanoes under judiick this io- 
tcicfting pcxforipance wps uprlttet^ imd 


Priqoe, charaAer of, 403# 
an agent nf CatHanne |I. m 
Pblaiii, charadker of, 394, ' 

D 

Zander, M. D. letter frd!lh Isothe Royal 
^ Sbdety, 105. 

Zows, inattentiqii of the Hl^gBlh govern* 
ment tO the piemulgatlon of, not a 
rioof evE, 239. 

ZWhv/r, qqdkion agitated between him 
and Newton concerning (he pMWiauen* 
cy of our lyStm, eonfidettd, Ax 

Zigiu, Lettres, du Priuce de, 107— 
remarks on the Ibthor’s charato as a 
writer, ibt— attends the Emperor }o- 
feph in hit vilit to Frederic of Pruflia, 
X08— Tome traits of tlm charafker, &c. 
of the httgr, Xdp— delcripdon of the 
Qouit of Goihariiie of Rnilpa, and of 
her bikiieaajanriieg to the Crtova, 110 


wSiwt 

mMMgw Hkt hltiM, 

Uti*t *•«. '• 
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city of, Inpplied with eggfi ftom 

I’lrkticcr 

barburaiss pfftAice in k«(Gi 
%di^ing to, i 8 i. 

origin and eonrcquenecs of, 4;. 
iDiichievoiis tendency of,t 43 . 

JlfM»avioqidry into the population of, 337 . 

Mtfmr, Dr, and others, on the Catb^os 
4nt lieland, 60— manner in which the 
Catholic prelates in that country have 
hitherto ^en siftfled, ib -r^njuftice of 
coupling together the veto upon the pi e> 
lacy, with thepfivUegesaiked tor by the 
CsiMic faiity, 4 t*^plafi iar overcoiping 
thedifeilty with 1 tmtd to the veto, 63. 

JMMh«*%aoeo 04 il^ of Chilir 
pQtt9WC< of the emancipation of Spa- 
nxiJt Amoilca, 335-^etter of Clavige* 
fo<«oM(ieii»iis the popuUtiao of Mexf 
eo» gJT-o^tat population of £ouih A- 
inerkai a40---<:har«Aer of the Indians 
controlled with that of the Africans, 
IwfiUty of ^lif 34a^fa- 
cility of conne^ng the North and 
South Seas by a caual of oaiiy nine 
leagues in iength, 34y-^Vatioiis wa|s 
tn which the prefent cnlis of South 
sn^rican atfairt may terminate, confi- 
deted* 34 f« 

Jtfore, Sir Thomas, memoirs pf* 360*— 
intertiling period in which he lived, ib. 
-^view of Us literary tharaflier, 366— 


JlMete, brief deferiptbn of, 11(4* 

N 

iVe$/0i», Lord, aoeccMe of, at the battU 
oi Cc^penhagen, s^ft. 

Kruxithtym po the Qiutc of Ireland, 
ieom$ to^bo sUAgbsolo bis ideas oi the 
qnaliBeidoos of t datemnan, ib.— 4tvs- 
fuin of the work, lyg^^-^vantageous 
fitoatipsi of Irsburif Ur apmierci^ in-' 
tercouife, ib.'^aud catnap good, hut 
fums requited, fpr its^ippoct ustequaily 
impofcd, X54 — great ;aatttral fertility 
of the ibil, and gatefiit of land under 
Cttltiv 4 tiofir 4^i j^-Hiptlior’s ideas of 
the laufes which tendboproilucc «i Air- 
p)u« quantity of food* cuofidered, Ijd 
cattfts which have hithato fruAfated 
the natural advanta^ges of Ireland, J5S 
— proportion of the itomaii Catholic 
I'roUftant population, id^^^at- 
tention of the CaUudurs to the educa- 
tion of thur children, i6j. 

Niv/iaa^ view of tl» diijpqte between and 
Leibnitz concerniag Uig permanency 
of our lyilem, &x 

CV^rf^^i^-hunting deiaibed, 3pj. 

C?9r/0/d>ditiun of Strabo, 4ai^h— high ew- 
j edations that naturally axife from the 
publications of fo learnt a body, 430, 
have hitherto been ^llowed by a fui- 
rellion of ^appointment, 43J— fpi> 
cimcns of Oaouiaii Latin, 433* 


plan of his Utopia, 367— anecdotes of 
ius private life, 568 — ^lii< principles of 
religious condu^ end belief difcordant 
with every other part of hu cbaigfter, 
370 — ^becomes a dupe to the unpoduic 
of the Maid of Xicnt, 373— rcfuies to 
acknowledge the King\lupremacy, &c. 
* 37A* 

DifcoulAs, 82 — Burnet’s ac- 
count of the Dace of leltgion at the Re- 
(toration, applicable to the pnfeiitday, 
ibu-^-conlequencqs to be feaiedfrom the 
prevalence of fanatics and fcOaiics, 83 
— charsiCler of the ptefent work, and 
objeAs the author had iu vieq^JIn its 
compofitifiBa ftsp-eatsaA from, on t|m 

temporal advgotages of CfHl^lty, 
^g<MNon the evidences of hiUllWlSilty, 
a|id on religious rites* 93* 

See JaeiJm, ^ 


pBMma^ facility of iornnng a canal acrofs 
the illhmus of, 343. 

ParltamtMiarjf reform^ pamphlets op the 
fubjcA of, 277— what the gruafi|Bld^S 
evils in our am^UaundUiofiv^Kg^ 

ijB pi flHBk ff the iMlnQ^y of poli- 
jby a i^all put of a nation, 
4p^fiSW&qiQetices it leads to, apo— pe- 
^||&t>ties in the recent hxIhM7 of Bn- 
^juJimAlivthat refpeA, 294. 

held in great enimatioa by the 

^ J^Aer the A, of RulBi, elHmatbn form- 
ed by, of the diiferent foreigners who 
/y tefbrted to his capital, 178. 

remark by, on chccfTcA of the 
introduAion of tlie uleful animaU into 
Smith America on the charaAer of the 
natives, 341. 

pla^it^s, latter, abfuid doArines of, not 
to be olcribcd to the philofopher fioxn 



wbom^Chqf 19^ 

PoeHeat d^traAs, fmm Cimpbdl's Gerv 
trade of Vf^tnayf, Prodos, cha- 
nAer of l»y Bradbd’^'lpdf 
Potaad, ^ 

kingdom of, HotemlnifOobakte, 461. 
IW^*f TndSIf I* RMf and S«raden, 
i70-Himl!hor^m^^ Rc. 

i^x^-^medote oNbM HdfiMn, t72— 
deMpdoci of ttio near metropolitan 
ehOreh itr®Bt ipeterfkargli, f 7>— reflec- 
tioni on isfirito, t74^tropbwi pro* 
ferved'ki the fiteme, ik— author hmtB 
that he vras thMM'vlth fbmeMm* 
poreant tnliBon, and^ conjtfhiref con* 
ceming, i75-»-dlaftair of the £mp<^ 
fot Alexander, 176— Peter the 
ciHmation kf the foreigners whom he 
' - abtrafted to Iris new capital, 177— de- 
feriptioit hf i RofCan lasid^apd^ the 
whiter fetibn, 178— anecdote at Twer, 
X 79— account of the dwarfs and fools 
kept by the nobility, x8o**-barbar0ii8 
pradice wfCh rtgard to marriages, i8x 
portraitsofcheklngandqiieenofdwedeo, 
x8ir— anecdote of Ouftavns Vafa, 184. 
P«r^o»^/lnce, charaOer of, 115. 

of new pnbHcationi, *65 , 5 10. 



obfervatlotts oir the hiftorical work 
of Mr Fox, reafpns arilgned for its pub- 
lication, 490— the anchor accuses Mr 
Tox of having pafTed an unjud cenfure 
on Sir Patrick Hdme, 491— the latter 
vindicated, 491— obfervatiOns on ibme 
j political ttafttlStdhons of the pc- 
acconnt of Sir 
^mciit after his 

'^78 

of the at* 

tendhig^He pnhlicilJdS^W^I^^ 
388-4rft mtsfhftufldi of 
pdiat owing, 39X— 

taken efforts of Peter the Oratkw ^ ^ 
Ha to derate and poMfli 
39V— fcheihc formed in 
fiodng ti\c republic of Pol® 
degree of vigoor and iitdep 
-Catharine aifumes the . 

a tfng to ^hat country, 394 

ter of Keyftrlmg, the agfihtf*l 
ployed to forward her vWs iff tnil re- 
fpe^ ib.- 4 f Count 



MokranowRi, 396— axclnfibii of 
Dlflideott from the govenmwnt 
cauft of the ruin of Poland, 397-*«fi^# 
count of thefetzure of the btlfa^ and 
fenatorsby the Ruilians, 400 ^■■iCTgiki 
on the inftitiuions pf the Turks, tbdr 
profound ignorance, &e 40Z«Mckirac-' 
ter of Ha&n Pacha, 40tN-of Prioop 
Raunttz, ih.*--drft of ditSdlMp^ 
land, when bod wbewkiNsgiiMlIxCio^ 

It B 

Sara^ffa^ fmgolar mode of, warfare car- 
ried on at the fiegc of, 044. % 

SheffitU^ Lord^aaAoefepooiiFordgn Af- 
ffehrs, LovdOril^aiftoiiqk to 

pfwm that the nealbimef osK 
mem andtbe Amotkao tkkkgklmee 
done nokarm to om «iide, esMweiet!- 
cd, 444^Mr 3 te|dijNi*s itfMbfl, that 
the Oidert in Connelki 4 hMMlb^ hi 
themkhres of advaitiige^lMkMde^ 
cy tordieransirnma gmatapeefi, ex- 
amined, 447**^v LoeUe't simr of the 
progMfs of French aggr a n d fa wo eiit, 453 
•—plan he propofes foreoooteniAing ft, 
454^--relte^n$ o« the pMgent Ante of 
the country with a view to 4 ts external 
relations, 455 — riR to which the fub- 
iugation of the Continent has expoied 
us, of the ruin of our trade, flmwn hot 
to befbrlons, 472, whHe Anaeriea 10- 
mams neutral, 475. 

Sfdn^ (fee y&oelkMt)^ popalatkii of ae 
diifermt periods, 42 1- 

Spence oh Agricultuic and Commerce, 50 
— profpenty of Britain afieCted by Idtti 
to be independent of her fordgn trade, 
51— inconfjAetidesioto which be has 
been betrayed, 5a— abftradl of hit ar- 
gument in behalf of agricufttirai induf- 
try, 53 — the whole fliown to lie found- 
ed in CTior, 54— inecelGty of commerce 
to enable all theindividuals of a com- 
munity' to labour in conctrt, 53^— and 
thence its duift tendency to increafe 
the weahh of a nation, 57*— eooio- 
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L of laarnin^ io »t prc* 

StS-^ut;hOt «U q*isih&d 
'niMft’k {ir hiks urUlerraken^ f 90 >^at(i- 
«ncMad Hi tkfrttitk nt a ttmiif 
f*Ui« i i9i-^ftjrldluio5 on 
*^Ir laykir^kf a^o?miv>«i tator on that 
aothcm entniN ti«fle£te4 the 

corraANirt of hi» ttxt, Aoi— -and total* 
u t)«4* tranfl4tu>«, acr^^Kam* 
Ithft ftiort bo hak committed, 

^ ixm 

de Morimmlk. cbai'i^^er of the 
AiHMn’ic4>Jodian4i by» 341. 
£khluo» Cataloifiie of UmlAibt^try 
of# 34 «— octditrtt of All# 113 

WMi o wibrt iA fideit at 3«4— 

dfeJtbe Utefkiore of the 3 %t — 

•tNlW hiHKr the an- 

ItMit 0rmks# 3i9^^*mminary not a 
Ijkfdti&ay mnftqtfOiirc of Taanry and 
;Htiiien!icfir« t^d^^fonnjixfain ftlppkied 
iMr the pent Ai hi Perfmo hiflory, 4b 
of ihe eavatana that 
•efo t4o/pT7— hole that city mishtbe 
fn«A iafeif vihted by^n Bnx«pettii,3%i, 

Tnr/j, inAanteiof fwofisimdsigfio* 
niQce, 490^4 

V 

j9A(pe oC ^angofTa# «44*-^nthi]- 
of fipdkdaids nocerum and 
flMlived* •4A«<»pnpd|NilIv confinril 
Timlie krtndt orders of people, a4>— 
their tncxetiAMr oonAdenee aod fecuri- 
rr dh***jfofif)ih Bonaparte's ih^ht from 
'Madind. adaanUge taken of 

that erent to tntyeale their aemtas and 
roidi the fpirit of the people, 149— 
nditeh had nearly periAed before onr 
arm^^Undedto take adhiitcegif of tt, 
a5r-<*>«s Is prated h> the t:onainnnica- 
tions of our onn of&rers, ts well at hy 
intercepted letters of the enemy, 2^2 — 
plao/of opo«Ti*ions which oik ht to have 
Kea iHiffuad, and ob]eftlon^ to aofwer- 
cd, ors5* 

riAi^aJL&ronQJBtf^ third volwrpe# 64^ 


oMm dMr^ 

|ioi)Uum 4 <!.^7«0w^n ia<d)rc«||M)r 
*«d nicM W Wl i »#af • pUnet 

•i, 6/'— <•»» 
Hi*** 


iHx 

Ibpiter, 

M MUDOlSaiMSd^ of 

nme he 


MaaibYt 
*^Ui«o 
log 

jutt, 

t^He tabins).^ 
be 

* found 40 

of our f) fkm^ 

So-**tir ibnuB 

hare been in the 

bothfio the ^KroHs, 4^4 . - ^ ^ 

convtriatioa bkitPAne Pnncd 
deXigne, xao t 

UranM impiropnety of giving the name 
01 Gcarpien to that planeti 74* 

More’s, remarkaon* ^^7 

w 

tVaidht Mr^fs plan and re- 

i rm eaammtd m V 

India diflrcfle*, a prr»Niil[ent and cf- 
fefhial remedv for, JW**-!! t ^ic^icy of 
all the remedies hkhciTO tilopo1e<l for, 
ib.--0r6driQihn of the grewth uf fii^ar 
recoin meiHled by'H^e '<au hoi of the 
prefent pamphk^, 96-^|^lfity of the 
inaMmc uhich legulate our col<.Miialpo* 
lic>, iy — allowing ro the planter the 
fkte d i\ olal of his fuiplu^ produce, Ac. 
the heft icmcily lor his di^h ih — * 
barter ot coiotnal pfodi^f 
can Of It-- coiftotolMi 

ipto ofirMr. 
«ap3tii0n*i a* 
■gsoa|Eid}«r». 10. — 
[Jr jritt tbo Weft IMia 
on our goircrninrnt, lOk, 
ire einfidercd nub nganl 
eBid^fon the Naugat on lau<. 
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mrm mfyimmoMi i-ktu. 
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